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A Measure of Individual Modernity 


HARRISON G. GOUGH 
Institute of Personality Assessment and Research 
University of California, Berkeley 


Summary: Individual modernity may be defined as a syndrome of attitudes and beliefs, 


including progressivism, secularity, optimism, future-oriented 


perspectives, and a sense of 


personal efficacy. Measures of individual modernity have frequently been used in 
sociological and cross-cultural inquiry, but less attention has been paid to these devices by 
psychologists. An attempt was therefore initiated to construct a new, brief index of 
modernity suitable for group administration and as free as possible from nuisance 
relationships to generalized distrust and anomie. An 8-item scale appearing to possess the 
. desired attributes was developed on samples of 80 males and 139 females. Tentative norms 
were derived from a new sample of 766 subjects, and preliminary interpretational 


information was presented. 


Social change is one of the facts of life 
confronting anyone who is aware of the 
world in which he lives. These changes 
encompass political and institutional 
phenomena as well as psychological and 
personal experiences. Modernization 
(Lerner, 1968) is the current term for 
those processes of revision and adaptation 
еу less developed societies or cul- 
tures take on characteristics deemed dis- 
tinctive in more developed or advanced 
societies. Among the key components of 
this process of modernization may be 

ntioned economic growth, public in- 
olvement in the setting of objectives, 
diffusion of  secularrational norms, 
relative freedom of movement, orienta- 
tion toward future experiences and goals, 
and psychological emphasis on achieve- 
ment, autonomy, and the enhancement 
of individual potential. 

Cultures may be ranked along a scale 
of traditionalism to modernism, depend- 
ing on the relative strength of trends and 
values such as those just mentioned; 
individuals may also be classified accord- 
ing to the degree to which they have 
internalized more versus less modern 
value systems. Modernity, from this 
psychological point of view, reflects the 
extent to which an individual (a) favors 
social change and experimentation, the 
setting of future goals and objectives, and 
secular criteria of value, and (b) the 
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degree to which he is optimistic concern- 
ing what the future holds and his capacity 
to cope with new experience. 

Various attempts have been made to 
assess individual or psychological moder- 
nity (cf. Dawson, 1967; Doob, 1967; 
Kahl, 1968; Rosen & LaRaia, 1972; and 
Smith & Inkeles, 1966). Some of these 
measures were constructed primarily for 
use in traditional or developing societies 
and contain items that would be inappro- 

riate for most American and Western 
ropean subjects. One example is 
Doob's item "It is both suitable and 
appropriate for African men to have more 
than one wife." Another is the item 
“Wife does not fast for the entire period 
of Ramadan," from Schnaiberg's (1970) 
index as used in Turkey. Other problems 
include length, inclusion of questions that 
must be presented by means of an inter- 
view, and presupposition of experiences 
not everyone has had. 

Another difficulty (cf. Armer & 
Schnaiberg, 1972) is the contamination 
of modernity scales by more generalized 
response dispositions, or by particular 
attitudes such as cynicism and alienation 
that should not be artifactually tied to 
the continuum. From these and other 
criticisms (cf. Stephenson, 1968) appear- 
ing in the literature, it would seem that 
measures of modernity can be improved, 
and that the way is still open for new 
candidates in this sphere of assessment. 

A word might also be added about the 
need for a method or methods of assess- 
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ing individual modernity. Psychologists, 
by and large, have paid little attention to 
the dimension and have made little use of 
those scales now available. A new and 
brief measure, adapted to self-report test- 
ing and group administration, might help 
to rectify this deficiency. There are also 
certain specific topics, such as population 
psychology (cf. Fawcett & Bornstein, 
1973; Gough, 1975) for which the 
modernity concept takes on particular 
relevance. 


For reasons such as these it was 
decided to attempt the construction of a 
new measure of individual modernity, 
one that would be brief enough to 
administer in almost any circumstance, 
that would be relatively free of correla- 
tion with response factors of generalized 
distrust and alienation and that at the 
same time would relate positively to the 
complex or syndrome of modernity as 
defined by prior measures. 


Method and Procedure 


To serve as markers for the modernity 
dimension, two scales were chosen. The 
first was Kahl's (1968) eight-item ““M-2” 
index used in his studies in Brazil and 
Mexico. Representative items include 
"The son of a laboring man does not have 
a very good chance of rising into the 
liberal professions" and “It doesn't make 
much difference if the people elect one or 
another candidate, for nothing will 
change." This eight-item scale correlated 
+.83 and +.84 with Kahl’s full 58-item 
scale in Brazil and Mexico, and in content 
is similar to other measures such as those 
of Armer and Youtz (1971) and Rosen 
and LaRaia (1972). 

The second was composed of 38 items 
from Doob's (1967) list of 80 statements 
for assaying modernization in West 
Africa. Those selected were classified by 
Doob as either strongly modern, modern, 
non-modern, or strongly non-modern, 
and in addition were worded in such a 
way as to permit application to American 
subjects. Two representative items may 
be cited: “Usually reason is a better guide 
to action than feelings," and “It is better 
to have life go along smoothly than it is 
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to be surprised, even though the surprise 
is pleasant." 

The California F scale (Adorno, 
Frenkel-Brunswik, Levinson, & Sanford, 
1950) was utilized as a control for gen- 
eralized distrust and misanthropy. To 
qualify for retention in the new measure 
being developed, an item was required to 
correlate significantly with the Doob and 
Kahl indices, while at the same time 
revealing a zero or near-zero relationship 
to the F scale. This technique for remov- 
ing an unwanted source of variance from 
an attitude measure was used successfully | 
in an earlier study of colomialism (Gough | 
& di Palma, 1965). 

А test booklet was prepared contain- 
ing the eight items from Kahl's scale, the 
38 scored items from Doob's listing plus 
another 25 from his "mixed" category, 
and 29 original items written for this 
inquiry, giving a total of 100 statements. 
The 30-item F scale was administered on 
a separate sheet. These two forms were | 
then given to an initial sample of 97 
college students (34 males, 63 females), 
tested as part of a laboratory requirement 
in introductory psychology courses. 

The response format for the moder- 
nity questionnaire ranged from agree 
strongly through agree somewhat, un- 
certain or undecided, and disagree some- 
what, down to disagree strongly, with 
scoring weights of 5-4-3-2-1 or 1-2-3-4-5 
set according to the directionality of the 
item. On the M-2 scale, the male sub- 
sample attained a mean of 32.21, stand- 
ard deviation = 3.00, and the female 
subsample had a mean of 32.19, standard 
deviation = 4.07. For the 38-item Doob 
index, means and standard deviations for 
the male and female groups were 122.91 
and 8.42 versus 122.30 and 8.61. 

To define a single criterion for moder; 
nity, scores on M-2 and the Doob scale 
were standardized and combined into а 
joint index. For the total sample of 97 
subjects, the correlation between the two 
target scales was +.33. Their correlations 
with the F scale were -.35 and -.22, 
respectively, and the criterion based on 
their sum had a correlation of -.30 with 
the F scale. 3 

The 100 items were then reviewed 
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from three vantage points: maximal re- 
lationship to the modernity criterion, 
minimal relationship to the F scale, and 
minima! sex differences in mean endorse- 
ment. Items regarded as unsatisfactory 
from any of these standpoints were re- 
jected. Consider the item “Government 
must help us manufacture almost every- 
thing we need so that we shall import as 
little as possible from abroad.” This 
Statement is classified by Doob as moder- 
ately modern, and therefore was scored 
with weights of 5-4-3-2-1. However, in 
the present application it correlated -.09 
with the modernity criterion in the 
female subsample, and +.02 with the 
criterion in the male group. These coeffic- 
ients were deemed too low, and the item 
was dropped. 

А second reason for dropping an item 
was too high a correlation with F 
scale. Consider this example, "There is no 
certain way to make people live longer; 
every man probably has a set time to live; 
death cannot be avoided when that time 
comes." Doob classified this statement as 
moderately non-modem, and it was there- 
fore scored with weightings of 1-2-3-4-5. 
It correlated appropriately with the 
modernity criterion (+.29 for females, 
+.11 for males), but had too strong a 
relationship to the F scale, i.e., correla- 
tions of -.34 for females and -.53 for 
males. * 

A third reason for deleting an item was 
because of sex differences in endorse- 
ment. Ап example here is the statement 
"Everyone should learn to speak at least 
two languages" The mean rating by 
females was 3.6, versus a mean rating of 
2.9 by males. On the item “If you do not 
watch out for yourself, people will take 
advantage of you," males had a mean 
rating of 3.6 versus a mean of 3.0 for 
females. Because of these sex differences, 
both items were dropped. 

Twelve items were judged to be 
promising on the basis of the evaluations 

just reviewed, and were carried forward 
into a new sample of 122 subjects (46 
males and 76 females); approximately 
half of these subjects were students, the 
others being adults from the Berkeley 
area who were participating in a series of 
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interviews on population psychology. The 
Doob and Kahl measures un tu re- 
peated, but the F scale was readminis- 
tered so as to permit a second screening 
against authoritarianism. The 12 items 
were correlated with total score (sum of 
weights on the 12 items) and the F scale, 
and were again examined for sex differ- 
ences. Four items were dropped in this 
review. An example is the statement 
“There is something wrong with a person 
who must keep looking for new and 
different ways of doing things,” scored 
1-2-3-4-5. For all 122 subjects in the 
check sample, it correlated -.32 with the 
F scale, distinctly higher than its coeffic- 
ient of *.09 with total score. 


Modernity Scale 


The eight items that were finally re- 
tained after the analyses just described 
may now be presented, along with their 
scoring weights: 

l. It is better to live pretty much for 
today and let tomorrow take care 
of itself. (1-2-3-4-5) 

2. A person should try to keep aware 
of the major events taking place all 
over the world. (5-4-3-2-1) 

3. My preference is for the old, de- 

ndable ways of doing things. 
1-2-3-4-5) 

4. There is nothing really new under 
the sun. (1-2-3-4-5) 

5. I tend to feel uncomfortable when 
I am with people who are much 
older than I am. (1-2-3-4-5) 

6. I would like to live for a time in at 
least three foreign countries. 
(5-4-3-2-1) 

7. I do not know whether my family 
and I will be better or worse off in 
the future than we are now; even 
when you work hard you never 
know what is going to happen. 
(1-2-3-4-5) 

8. The traditional ways from the past 
are not always the best; they need 
to be changed. (5-4-3-2-1) 

Items 1,4,7, and 8 are from Doob's list, 
and are all classed as modern or tradition- 
al in agreement with the above scoring; 
the other four items are from the original 
set of 29 prepared for this study. 

The protocols from the first sample of 
97. subjects were then scored for these 
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Table 1 
Correlations Among the Measures Indicated in the Initial Sample of 97 Subjects 


Measures 


Correlations 
= М SD 
F scale 
-45 2921 3.62 
-.22 122.52 8.55 
-.35 32.20 3:78 
84.96 26.42 


Doob Kahl 
Gough modernity scale Al 34 
Doob modernity scale 33 
Kahl modernity scale 
California F scale 
L 


Table 2 
Normative Data on the 8-Item Scale for Modernity 


Samples N M SD 
Males: students 265 30.70 3.78. 
nonstudents 127 29.91 5.17 
all males 392 30.44 4.26 
Females: students 214 31.56 3.46 
nonstudents 160 30.33 4.79 
all females 374 31.03 4.12 
Total sample 766 30.73 4.20 
JUPE S ERN 
eight items, giving rise to the findings tinuation of the study. 
reported in Table 1. The new scale Reliability and Norms 


correlated higher with the Doob and Kahl 
measures than these scales did with each 
other, and the new scale also had a lower 
relationship to the F scale than did the 
two target variables. 

The 122 protocols in the second 
sample were also scored for the new 
eight-item scale, giving rise to a mean of 
32.22 and a standard deviation of 3.38. 
The Doob and Kahl measures were not 
given to this sample, but F scale scores 
were available; this measure correlated 
-.07 with the modernity scale. The find- 
ings in samples 1 and 2 were judged to be 
sufficiently encouraging to warrant con- 


To obtain information on the reli- 
ability of the eight-item measure and also 
to gather normative data, new testing was 
carried out on 479 college students (265 
males, 214 females) and 287 nonstudents 
(127 males and 160 females). Normative 
statistics based on these 766 subjects are 
presented in Table 2. 

The highest mean in Table 2 is for the 
214 college females; their average of 
31.56 was significantly above that for the 
nonstudent females and also above those 
for the two male subsamples. Male stu- 
dents were not significantly higher than. 
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nonstudents, and neither was significantly 
different from female nonstudents in 
regard to mean scores. The mean of 30.73 
for all 766 subjects can therefore be 
viewed as an estimate of what might be 
obtained in subsequent testing of college 
students and adults. 

To get away from university environs 
and to attempt to appraise the working of 
the modernity scale in quite different 
samples, a mail questionnaire was sent to 
100 addresses drawn from telephone list- 
ings of four communities in Northern 
California in which no colleges or univers- 
ities were located. The letter of request 
asked for a return from an adult female 
or male or both from each household. 
There was 98 forms mailed back, 48 from 
males and 50 from females. For the 
males, a mean of 28.25, standard devi- 
ation = 6.74, was obtained; for females, 
the mean was 29.52, standard deviation = 
6.50. 

These two means are similar to those 
reported in Table 2, but the standard 
deviations are distinctly larger.’ One 
might expect university students and 
adults who volunteer to participate in 
campus studies to score higher on a 
modernity scale than adults in general, 
and would not expect to find very many 
individuals with quite low scores. These 
two expectations would result in moder- 
ately elevated means, and reduced vari- 
ances. This is, apparently, what happened 
in the data reported in Table 2. The only 
“problem” occasioned by these findings 
is the underestimate of scale reliability 
that will occur if only college samples are 
employed. On the 479 college subjects, 
coefficient alpha for the modernity scale 
was +.55. However, for the 98 subjects in 
the mailout sample, alpha was a more 
respectable +.77. 


Cross-Validational and 
Interpretive Information 


To obtain additional evidence on the 
convergent and discriminative validity of 
the new scale, further testing was under- 


| l [should be mentioned that the 98 subjects 

from the mailout sample were included among 
| the 287 nonstudents for whom data are cited 
| in Table 2. 
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taken in a sample of 185 subjects (117 
males, 68 females). As markers of the 
individual or psychological modernity 
syndrome, the scales of Doob and Kahl 
were again used and also Stephenson's 
(1968) six-item measure. As markers for 
unwanted variance, (ће F scale, Armer's 
(1970) scale for alienation, and Srole's 
(1956) scale for anomie were 
administered.” 

The eight-item modernity scale corre- 
lated .34 with Doob’s scale, .25 with 
Kahl's, and .38 with Stephenson's. The 
median value of .34 is higher than the 
median coefficient of .22 for the three 
intercorrelations (.32, .22, and .14) 
among the target measures. The new 
modernity scale correlated -.20 with F 
-.14 with alienation, and -.24 with 
anomie. Although all three coefficients 
are statistically significant (р < .05), they 
are nonetheless of low magnitude and less 
than the just mentioned median of .34 
between the new modernity measure and 
the three target indices. 

More direct evidence of the validity of 
the eightitem scale as a measure of 
modernity can be obtained from an inter- 
viewing study of family planning 
practices conducted with .100 married 
couples. Each of the 200 subjects in this 
inquiry took the modernity scale, along 
with several other tests, and each was 
interviewed in regard to life history, 
psychosexual development, social and 
philosophical attitudes,and family plan- 
ning practices. At the conclusion of the 
interview, each subject was rated by the 
interviewer on Block’s (1961) 100-item 
California Q set. The 100 statements in 
the Q deck were reviewed, and five that 
were judged to relate to either the pres- 
ence or absence of psychological modern- 
ity were identified. A summated score 
was then obtained by adding the ratings 
given to the three items having positive 
diagnostic implications and by subtract- 
ing the ratings given to the two negative 
items. 

The О set items assigned positive 
implications were these: (a) has a wide 
2 А factor analytic study of these seven 


scales and other measures will be carried out 
and reported in a future publication. 
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range of interests, (б) genuinely values 
intellectual and cognitive matters, and (c) 
has a high aspiration level for self. The 
two items assigned negative weights were 
(d) favors conservative values in a variety 
of areas, and (e) tends to ruminate and 
have persistent, preoccupying thoughts. 

For the 100 husbands, the mean for 
the sum of the five descriptions was 7.33, 
standard deviation 6.08. For the 100 
wives, the mean was 5.75, standard devi- 
ation 7.71. The correlations between the 
modernity scale and the ad hoc clusters 
from the Q set were +.30 for the hus- 
bands and +.26 for the wives. Although 
not high, both coefficients are significant 
at the .01 level of probability and hence 
suggest that high-scorers on the scale do 
tend to be seen by interviewers as possess- 
ing “modern” attributes. 

These same 200 subjects also took the 
Rotter (1966) Locus-of-Control scale. 
The modernity scale correlated —.31 and 
-.22 with LOC for husbands and wives, 
respectively. More modern subjects, in 
other words, tend to view themselves as 
internally controlled, able to select and 
attain their own goals. The correlations 
between LOC and the Q set rating clus- 
ters, on the other hand, were only -.12 
for the husbands and +.01 for the wives. 
Locus-of-Control, in other words, is insig- 
nificantly related to the cluster of five 
ratings by the life history interviewers. 


Concluding Comments 


The eight-item scale described above 
appears to be moderately valid in assess- 
ing individual differences in psychological 
modernity, while at the same time re- 
maining relatively free of unwanted re- 
lationships to authoritarianism, aliena 
tion, and anomie. Persons who score high 
tend to be seen by others as possessing 
attributes and viewpoints specified by 
theoretical formulations of the modernity 
concept; that is, they have a broad range 
of interests, value rationality, and seek 
future goals. Persons who score low also 
appear to be characterized by attributes 
that theory sets forth, for example con- 
servatism and a tendency toward self- 
limiting preoccupations. 

Although these findings are encourag- 
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ing, additional study will be necessary 
before the utility of the eight-item 
modernity scale can be properly evalu- 
ated. One obvious need is for cross- 
cultural inquiry. Will this brief measure 
retain its validity in translation, and when 
it is applied in less advantaged and afflu- 
ent cultures than that of the United 
States? Similarly, will it retain its validity 
when applied to underprivileged and 
economically deprived subgroups within a 
designated population? These and other 
questions await the answers that only 
future investigation can provide. 
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Comparing the Diagnostic Validity 4 
of an Abbreviated and Standard MMPI 
CHARLES S, NEWMARK 
University of North Carolina School of Medicine 


ALFRED J. FINCH 
Virginia Treatment Center for Children, Richmond, Virginia 


Summary: The diagnostic efficacy of the MMPI-168 and standard MMPI was compared 
with a sample of psychiatric inpatients. Using traditional psychiatric measures and projective 
testing as a basis for the criterion diagnoses, no significant differences were found between 
the two MMPI forms. Rationale for the methodology employed was discussed. 


Overall and Gomez-Mont (1974) at- 
tempted to devise an abbreviated form of 
the MMPI using only the first 168 items 
of the standard MMPI. Their decision to 
use 168 items occurred primarily because 
item No. 168 appears as the last item at 
the bottom of page 7 on Form R, 
providing a convenient stopping point. 
Least squares regression equations were 
derived to estimate the conventional 
K-corrected raw scores from the raw 
scores obtained from the MMPI-168. In 
several cases it was necessary to estimate 
the conventional scale scores from a 
weighted combination of two or more 
MMPI-168 scores. 

Evidence now exists substantiating 
that most of the reliable variance in the 
standard MMPI clinical scales is well 
represented in the first 168-items (Overall 
& Gomez-Mont, 1974), that the content 
domain spanned by the first 168 items as 
judged by factor structures is equivalent 
to that of the larger item pool (Hunter, 
Overall, & Butcher, 1974; Overall, 
Hunter, & Butcher, 1973), that scale 
scores derived from the first 168 items 
correlate quite highly with clinical scale 
scores derived from the larger item pool 
(Hedlund, Powell, & Cho, Note 1; New- 
mark, Newmark, & Cook, 1975) and that 
the clinical scale scores derived from 
MMPI-168 have potential equivalent to 
those derived from the standard adminis- 
tration for general psychiatric screening 
(Overall, Butcher, & Hunter, 1975). 

Requests for reprints should be sent to 
Charles S. Newmark, Department of Psychiatry, 


University of North Carolina Medical School, 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 27514. 


The present study investigated the 
relative general diagnostic accuracy of the 
MMPI-168 and standard MMPI with a 
psychiatric inpatient sample. Such a 
study seemed necessary since the primary 
function of the MMPI in psychiatric 
inpatient settings is to assist with diag- 
nosis. However, oftentimes patients are 
unwiling or unable to complete a full 
length MMPI. For those who have come 
to appreciate the usefulness of the ММРЇ 
as an adjunct to diagnosis, such a situ- 
ation is regrettable. 


Method 


` 


Subjects 


The subjects were consecutive admis- 
sions to the University of North Carolina 
Medical School psychiatric inpatient ser- 
vice. For numerous reasons, primarily 
lack of cooperation, confusion, limited 
intellectual ability, poor eye-sight or 
cerebral dysfunction, MMPIs were not 
obtained from 86 patients. One hundred 
thirty-five females and 97 males between 
the ages of 17 and 58 years (M = 34.2) 
and whose eduction ranged from 6 to 20 
years (M = 10.5) served as subjects. There 
were no significant age or educational 
differences as a function of sex. 


Procedure 


The MMPI-168 items were extracted 
from standard-form MMPI protocols and 
were scored and converted into standard- 
scale K-corrected raw scores using regres- 
sion equations for each scale as derived 
by Overall and Gomez-Mont (1974). 
K-corrected Т scores were,used in this 
study in, order to facilitate profile code 
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interpretation. 

Each MMPI profile was interpreted 
independently by two PhD clinical 
psychologists who were asked to concur 
on a general diagnosis (psychotic, neu- 
rotic, personality disorder) for each sub- 
ject. Agreement between the two 
psychologists’ diagnoses occureed for 
91% of the profiles. The clinicians did not 
know from which test form the coded 
profile was obtained, and the ordering of 
profile codes differed so that a subject’s 
profile code from one form was not 
placed in close proximity to his profile 
code from the other test form. 

In order to assess rater reliability, 10 
profiles were repeated. Each rater ob- 
tained perfect reliability. 

Additionally, a series of objective con- 
figural rules for discriminating psychotic 
from neurotic. profiles (Meehl & Dahl- 
strom, 1960) and for discriminating 
MMPI profile characteristics of character 
disorders (Henrichs, 1964) also were ap- 
plied to both MMPI forms. 

Only when both psychologists’ MMPI 
diagnosis and the diagnosis obtained from 
the series of objective configural rules 
were in agreement, was the diagnosis used 
to compare with the criterion diagnosis. 
These later diagnoses were established 
during the first week of admission to the 
hospital by the staff following a review of 
all available clinical information, social 
history, projective psychological testing, 
observed behavior on the ward and a 
psychiatric diagnostic interview. 


Results 


Eighty-two profile pairs were elimi- 
nated from consideration; 21 due to lack 
of agreement by the psychologists, 43 
due to lack of agreement between the 
psychologists and the configural rules, 
and 18 due to exceeding the validity 
criteria imposed by the configural rules. 

Table 1 presents the tabulation of the 
diagnostic efficacy of each MMPI form 
per general diagnostic category. Complex 
Chi-square analysis revealed no significant 
differences in diagnostic accuracy as a 
function of the type of MMPI, x^ (4) = 
2.46, n.s. The MMPI-168 misclassified 18 
(12%) profiles while the standard-form 
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Table 1 


Diagnostic Efficacy of 
Both MMPI Forms Across 
General Diagnostic Category 


Diagnoses 


Neurotic 
Psychotic 


Personality 
Disorder 


misclassified 24 (16%) profiles. 

Disagreements in diagnoses between 
the two MMPI forms only occurred on 10 
profiles (7%). Of these 10, agreement 
with the criterion diagnosis was 8 for the 
MMPI-168 and 2 for the standard MMPI. 
On none of the 150 profiles was there 
total disagreement among the MMPI-168, 
standard MMPI and criterion diagnosis, 
while on 16 profiles both MMPI forms 
were in agreement, but not with the 
criterion diagnosis. 


Discussion 


There is no reason to use an alternate 
version of a psychometric instrument, 
whether longer or shorter, unless it 
possesses greater predictive validity than 
the form it replaces or it is significantly 
less expensive to administer at no loss in 
predictive validity. The latter reason 
supports the use of the MMPI-168 as an 
accurate substitute for the standard 
MMPI as an aid to general diagnosis with 
psychiatric inpatients. No significant dif- 
ferences occurred between the two forms 
with regard to general diagnostic accu- 
racy. In fact, when compared with the 
criterion diagnosis, the MMPI-168 mis- 
classified 4% fewer profiles than the 
standard MMPI. 

Considering that the MMPI-168 takes 
approximately 40 minutes to complete, 
compared to approximately 120 minutes 
for the 566-item standard MMPI and 75 
minutes for the 357 items that are scored 
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for the 13 basic scales, it should be given 
careful consideration for future use. 

One might criticize the methodology 
employed since the MMPI-168 was ob- 
tained in the context of the standard 
MMPI administration. However, Overall 
and Gomez-Mont (1974) supported their 
assumption that since patients do not 
ordinarily know how far to proceed in 
the test booklet, or, if they do, the mere 
statement of a terminal item number 
should not be expected to affect perform- 
ance (Hunter, et al., 1974; Overall, et al., 
1973; Overall, et al., 1975). 

In most studies using abbreviated 
MMPIs, the tendency is to use the stand- 
ard MMPI as the absolute infallible criteri- 
on for numerous comparative analyses, 
such as code type or classification analy- 
sis. The use of external criteria as used in 
this study appears to be most practical 
for comparison of alternative forms with- 
out assuming that either is the ultimate 
criterion (Overall, et al., 1975). 
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Effects of Scoring Norms on Adolescent 
Psychiatric Patients’ MMPI Profiles 
VALERIE KLINGE and MILTON E. STRAUSS 


Lafayette Clinic 
Detroit, Michigan 


Summary: Effects of employing standard adult and age-appropriate norms on the profile 
elevation, patterning and classification of adolescent patients’ MMPI profiles were examined. 
More elevated and more often psychotic profiles were obtained with adult norms. Some sex 
differences were observed, but patient race was not an important source of profile variation. 


Factors of age and race have been, for 
the most part, overlooked in interpreting 
MMPI profiles. The increasing use of 
automated and commercial MMPI profile 
interpretations has exacerbated the need 
for a more systematic examination of 
variables affecting validity of profile 
interpretation. While it has been docu- 
mented that age and other demographic 
characteristics affect MMPI configura- 
tions (McDonald and Gynther, 1962, 
1963), this information has not been 
applied systematically to the clinical 
analysis of these profiles. 

Relatively little research has been con- 
ducted on the application of adult norms 
to MMPI profiles obtained from an 
adolescent psychiatric population. Our 
experience with the MMPI in such a 
population has suggested that the adult 
norms overestimate the degree of psycho- 
pathology in these patients. Behavioral 
observations, psychiatric interviews and 
other psychological test data have been 
consistent with this observation. The pur- 
pose of this study was to investigate this 
impression by comparing adolescents’ 
MMPI profile configurations, using stand- 
ard adult norms, with those based on 
age-specific norms. 


Method 


Subject Profiles 
MMPI profiles were drawn from the 
psychological test files of 173 adolescents 
who had been patients on the Lafayette 
Clinic Adolescent Service. (For a compre- 
hensive description of this service see 
We thank Dr. W. Grant Dahlstrom for 


providing the means and standard deviations for 
Marks’ adolescent norms. 


Beckett, 1965.) This sample consisted of 
63 white males, 62 white females, 18 
black males and 30 black females. Sub- 
jects’ ages at the time of MMPI adminis- 
tration ranged from 12 years, 9 months 
to 18 years, 2 months. All subjects had 
completed a minimum of seven years of 
schooling and all had had WISC or WAIS 
Full Scale IQs of at least 85. The MMPI 
had been administered individually, using 
booklet form, within 10-14 days of ad- 
mission to the Clinic. This sample con- 
sisted of all adolescents admitted sequen- 
tially between 1967 and early 1973 who 
had been administered the MMPI and 
whose answer sheets were complete and 
scoreable. For the most part, unscoreable 
answer sheets were those on which the 
patient had responded both “True” and 
“False” to the same questions. 


Scoring Systems 

Each MMPI was scored in two ways: 
one using the standard adult norms (Dahl- 
strom, Welsh, & Dahlstrom, 1972), the 
second using Marks’ adolescent norms. 
When using the adult norms, K-corrected 
scores were computed on the appropriate 
scales. The adolescent norms are for 
non-K-corrected scores. The Marks’ 
norms used were derived from a normal 
adolescent population (Total V = 1806: 
Female N = 854, Male N = 952), divided 
into four age groups: 13-6 to 14-5; 14-6 
to 15-5; 15-6 to 16-5; and 16-6 to 17-5. 
(Marks’ sample included a few subjects 
413-6 and a few 18 year-olds, as did 
ours.) 

Results 


The mean profiles of males and fe- 
males (see Figure 1) indicate major differ- 
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Figure 1. Mean MMPI profiles (T Scores) of males and females as a function of 


scoring norms. 


ences in profile elevation and configu- 
ration as a function of whether age- 
appropriate or K-corrected adult norms 
were used. This figure also shows that the 
effect of scoring norms was influenced by 
patient sex. 

These findings were more closely 
examined in a series of analyses of vari- 
ance in which the dependent variables 
were the three validity scales (L, F, K) 
and the 10 clinical scales (1-0). The 
factors in the design in each analysis were 
Race, Sex and Norms. Norms had two 
levels (adolescent and adult, K-corrected 
where appropriate). The results of these 
13 analyses are summarized in Table 1. 

The most important finding in these 
analyses is that, for all scales other than 1 
(Hs), the use of adult norms resulted in 


significantly higher T' scores than were 
obtained with age-appropriate adolescent 
norms (all рз <.001). This significant 
effect varied in size from a small 1.5 T 
score point difference on Scale 3 (Hy) for 
females to discrepancies of one standard 
deviation (10 points) on Scale 4 (Pd) and 
6 (Pa) for both males and females.’ The 
main effect of sex was significant for 
Scales 2 (D), 5 (MF), 7 (Pt), and 8 (Sc). 
In each instance males had higher mean 
scores at no less than the p < .05 level. 
Significant Sex by Norm interactions 
were observed for all but two scales (3 
and 6) and these interactions assumed a 
number of patterns. (Patterns of simple 
effect mean differences described are 


1 Summary tables of cell means and analyses 
of variance are available from the authors. 


Table 1 
Summary of Analyses of Variance of MMPI Scale Scores (F Ratios) 


Factor 


Note: df= 1,169, F>3.92 =p < .05, F> 6.85 = p < .01,F > 11.38 =p < .001. 
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significant at p < .05.). For Scales L, K 
and O (Si) the effects of norms were 
greater for females than for males, while 
for Scales 2 (D) and 7 (Pt) the reverse was 
true. On Scale 1 the use of adult norms 
elevated males' mean scores, but lowered 
those of females. The greatest differences 
between the sexes were found when adult 
norms were employed on Scale 8 (Sc) (F 
= 79.12, df = 1/169, p < .001). The 
remaining interaction effects largely re- 
flected differences between males, at one 
level of norms, and females at the other 
level of the norm factor. 

The only significant finding associated 
with race was a Race X Sex interaction 
on Scale 5 (MF) (F = 52.28, df = 1/169, р 
< .001). Here white females had signifi- 
cantly higher Т scores (X = 62.5) than did 
black females (x = 44.8), while black 
males (x = 62.5) did not differ signifi- 
cantly from white males (x 7 61.2). 

The above findings are based on “aver- 
age" profiles which are often inappropri- 
ate since they obscure individual vari- 
ability. Indeed, the statistically average 
profile may not characterize any single 
individual in a group. Other methods of 
analysis applied to these data, however, 
also showed substantial effects attribut- 
able to scoring norms. One measure of 


severity of pathology on the MMPI is the 
frequency of clinical scales (1-4, 6-0) 
which fall at or above a T score of 70. A 
Race X Sex X Norms mixed analysis of 
variance showed significant (F = 184.13, 
df = 1/169, р < .001) effects for Norms 
and for the Norms X Sex interaction (F = 
22.81, df = 1/169, p < .001). The mean 
number of scales >70 is significantly 
higher when adult norms are applied, 
especially for males (See Table 2). 


Table 2 


Mean Number of Clinical Scales 
270 
Norms 
Adolescent 


Adult 


The clinical use of the MMPI relies 
extensively on the configural analysis of 
rofiles, typically by use of 2-point codes 
(аза, 1974). Thirty-eight males and 71 


Table 3 
Profile Classifications Based on Adolescent and Adult K-Corrected Norms 


Adolescent Norms 


Male 


Adult Р 
K-Corrected 
Norms N 


Note: Р = Psychotic, N = Neurotic, C = Characterological 


(Indeterminate Profiles Excluded) 
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females had profiles with at least one 
scale 270, using adolescent norms. Of 
these cases, only 26% and 32% of the 
males and females, respectively, had 
identical codes when adult-K-corrected 
norms were used. The majority of cases 
(66% male, 87% female), however, had at 
least one scale in common for the two 
2-point codes. 

The classification of profiles into 
psychotic, neurotic or characterological 
disorders (Lachar, 1974) revealed only a 
moderate degree of concordance (5896) 
between classifications based on adoles- 
cent norms and those based on adult 
norms for males. The congruence be- 
tween classifications was somewhat 
higher for females (72%); there is a trend 
for greater congruence of 2-point code 
types among females (x? = 3.5, p < .10). 

Further computations based on the 
data presented in Table 3 indicate that 
for males and females combined, 23% of 
the profiles classified as nonpsychotic on 
the basis of adolescent norms are of a 
psychotic code type when adult norms 
are used. Only 16% of the adolescent 
norm psychotic profiles are classified as 
nonpsychotic when adult norms are used 
(xX? = 35.6, p < .001). 

Discussion 

Adolescent psychiatric patients’ MMPI 
profiles, when scored using adult 7-score 
conversions, are both quantitatively and 
qualitatively different from the profiles 
obtained with age-appropriate adolescent 
norms. Generally, elevations on most 
scales are higher and the profiles appear 
more psychotic when adult norms are 
used. The effects of these norms are not 
independent of the patients’ sex, 
although no consistent patterns of sex 
differences were found. For some scales 
the increased elevation associated with 
the use of adult norms is greater for 
males, in other cases, for females. 

The absence of any major differences 
between blacks and whites is surprising at 
first glance. Gynther (1972) has reported 
repeated instances of substantial scale 
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score and profile shape differences be- 
tween blacks and whites. However, that 
report also notes increasing similarity of 
ММРІѕ in those groups with increasing 
degrees of cultural similarity, e.g., num- 
ber of years the subject resided,in the 
North. It may well be that the absence of 
racial differences in our results reflects 
the common location of birth, rearing 
and education of our patients, namely, 
the metropolitan Detroit area. 

These data do not speak directly to 
the differential validity of the use of 
adolescent rather than adult norms. 
Certainly the substantial differences in 
profile classification associated with the 
two norms suggest that clinical interpre- 
tations will vary markedly. The issue of 
which set of norms produces more 
clinically valid profile interpretation is 
currently under investigation. 
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Some Properties of the Ego- Resiliency 
Subtle Scale of the MMPI 


GEORGIANA SHICK TRYON and WARREN W. TRYON 
Fordham University 


Summary: The Ego Resiliency-Subtle (ER-S) scale was developed by Block (1965) as a 
social desirability free measure of the first factor of the MMPI. The purpose of the present 
experiments was to determine whether or not the 40-items comprising the ER-S scale 
remain neutral regarding social desirability and if the subject's score on the scale remains 
constant when taken out of the context of the other MMPI items; if so, the ER-S scale could 
be used as a screening device. Experiment I demonstrated that the items were not neutral 
regarding social desirability when taken out of context, but Experiment II indicated that 
this did not influence the responses subjects gave to the items. Because a memory factor 
may have been operating in Experiment II, a third experiment was conducted to minimize 
this factor resulting in a male-female vs. embedded-alone interaction and an order of 


presentation vs. embedded-alone interaction. 


Edwards (1957) investigated the tend- 
ency for individuals to respond in a 
socially desirable manner on personality 
inventories. He argued in favor of in- 
terpreting the MMPI in terms of a social 
desirability response tendency since the 
Social Desirability scale has a high loading 
on the first factor of the MMPI (Edwards 
& Walker, 1961). 


However, Block (1965, Chap. 6) argued 
that pathology and social desirability are 
confounded in the Social Desirability 
scale. An individual may respond in a so- 
cially desirable manner to items on the 
MMPI because of a social desirability re- 
sponse tendency or because the individual 
is genuinely free of pathology. 

Block proceeded to develop a “desir- 
ability free" measue of the first factor of 
the MMPI. Using Messick and Jackson's 
(1961) social desirability scale values, 
Block (1965, Chap. 7) chose 40 MMPI 
items which were significantly correlated 
with the first factor of the MMPI and fell in 
the middle of the social desirability scaling 
continuum and thus, were "neutral" with 
respect to social desirability. Messick and 
Jackson used a 9-point scale where a value 
of one was considered socially undesirable 
and a value of nine was considered socially 
desirable, with a value of five being neutral. 
The 20 items chosen by Block to be keyed 


Reprint requests should be sent to Georgiana 
Shick Tryon, PhD, Director, Counseling Center, 
Fordham University, Bronx, New York 10458. 


“true” had a mean social desirability scale 
value of 5.11 and a standard deviation of 
.64 while the items chose to be keyed 
“false” had a social desirability scale value 
of 5.21 and a standard deviation of .62. 

Block called his 40-item scale the Ego- 
Resiliency Subtle (ER-S) scale, and argued 
that the first factor of the MMPI measures 
ego-resiliency rather than social desirabil- 
ity. Five samples of subjects (n = 400) were 
observed by six to eight psychologists who 
made Q sorts of each subject’s behavior or 
personality. Subjects who scored high on 
the first factor of the MMPI were felt to 
show good capability to adapt to new cir- 
cumstances, which Block (1965, Chap. 8) 
felt was an indication of ego-resiliency, 
while subjects who scored low on the first 
factor of the MMPI were felt to lack ego- 
resiliency. 

Since persons who score high on the 
first factor of the MMPI have been found 
to differ significantly from persons scoring 
low on the same first factor, and because 
the ER-S scale is a good measure of the first 
factor of the MMPI, the ER-S scale is of 
potential value as a shorthand index of 
personal adjustment and therefore, useful 
in screening and other procedures. If the 
social desirability scale values associated 
with the items and endorsement of the 
items as true or false are different when the 
ER-S is presented both in and out of con- 
text of the MMPI, then subsequent re- 
search on the ER-S will have to consider 
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this result. If, however, the ER-Sis unalter- 
ed by being presented out of context of the 
MMPI, then because of its short length it 
could be directly used as a screening device 
in a wide variety of settings. Therefore, the 
purpose of the study was to investigate the 
properties of the ER-S scale both in and 
out of the context of the other 526 items 
of the MMPI 


Experiment I 
Method 
Forty-six undergraduate subjects en- 
rolled in introductory or abnormal 
psychology courses at Fordham Univers- 
ity were given the 40-item ER-S scale, to 
rate on Messick and Jackson’s (1961) 
9-point scale of social desirability, where 
a scale score of one indicated social 
undesirability and a scale score of nine 
indicated social desirability. 


Results 

Two histograms of the scaled social 
desirability values of the ER-S items were 
constructed using Messick and Jackson’s 
(1961) original scale values of the items 
and values generated in the present study. 
Social desirability was recorded on the 
abscissa of each histogram and the num- 
ber of items was recorded on the ordinate 
of each histogram. The Messick and Jack- 
son ordinates were used as the expected 
values and the ordinates of the present 
data were used as the observed values, 
resulting in a chi square of 78.69 (df= 4, 
p<.001), thus indicating that the distri- 
butions were significantly different. While 
the range for both histograms was the 
same, the tails of the present distribution 
contained more items, indicating that the 
ER-S items taken out of context of the 
MMPI were not as neutral in relation to 
social desirability as when the items were 
rated in the context of the MMPI. 


Experiment IT 
Method 
Since ER-S items alone were found 
not to be as neutral with respect to social 
desirability as when embedded in the 
MMPI, it was felt that the scores obtained 
| jon the ER-S scale alone might differ from 
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those obtained when the ER-S was given 
in context of the MMPI. Fifty-two under- 

duate subjects (26 males and 26 
emales) enrolled in introductory psy- 
chology courses at Fordham University 
were administered the ER-S scale and the 
MMPI in counterbalanced order. 


Results 

The test scores for ER-S were evalu- 
ated in a mixed design analysis of vari- 
ance. There were no significant differ- 
ences between male and female ER-S 
scores (F = 1.282(1/24), p > .05). No 
significant differences were obtained be- 
tween ER-S scores when the ER-S scale 
was administered in context of the MMPI 
and when the ER-S scale was adminis- 
tered alone (F = .698(1/24), p > .05), 
indicating that ER-S scores were not 
affected by context. 


Experiment Ш 


Method 

The subjects in Experiment П were 
given the 1 and the ER-S on the 
same day, therefore, the results may have 
been due to memory effects. In Experi- 
ment III, 68 undergraduates (34 males 
and 34 females) enrolled in introductory 
psychology courses at Fordham Univers- 
ity were administered the ER-S scale and 
the MMPI at least a week apart in 
counterbalanced order. 


Results 

The test scores for ER-S were evalu- 
ated in a mixed design analysis of vari- 
ance. There were no significant differ- 
ences between male and female ER-S 
scores (F = 1.792(1/64), p > .05). There 
were no significant differences in the 
order of test presentation (F = 
:991(1/64), p > .05). There were no 
significant differences between ER-S 
scores when the ER-S scale was adminis- 
tered alone and when the ER-S "scale was 
administered in context of the MMPI (F = 
1.048(1/64), р > .05). There was a 
significant interaction between sex and 
ER-S alone or embedded in the MMPI (F 
= 12.017(1/64), р < .0001). Females 
scored higher on the ER-S given alone, 
and males scored higher on the ER-S 
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when given in the context of the MMPI. 
There was also a significant interaction 
between order of presentation and ER-S 
alone or embedded in the MMPI (F = 
6.647(1/64), p < .025) which was due to 
a tendency on the subjects’ part to 
respond more positively to the items 
when they were seen a second time. 


Discussion 


The items comprising the ER-S scale 
of the MMPI were significantly altered in 
terms of social desirability when pre- 
sented out of context of the entire MMPI, 
suggesting that the ER-S scale may not be 
a social desirability free measure of the 
first factor of the MMPI when presented 
by itself. The authors are presently con- 
structing an inventory which embeds the 
ER-S scale in items of extremely socially 
desirable and extremely socially undesir- 
able content. This strategy is based upon 
the assumption that persons tend to 
normally distribute their ju nts, and 
by providing filler items of extremely 
socially desirable and undesirable con- 
tent, these items will fill up the tails of 
the subjects’ judgment distribution. 


Properties of the E-R Subtle Scale of the 


Hence, the ER-S items should 
more neutral rating regarding social 
= while still measuring the 
factor. Hopefully, this 
designed context would remove the sex 
difference where females scored To 
and males scored lower when the ER-S 
scale was presented out of context. 
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A Statistical Note on “ 


of Blacks and Whites 
ROY E SHORE — 
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the MMPI” 


New York University Medical Center 


Summary: This report presents а critique of the conclusion by Strauss et al, thet MMPI 
diagnostic decision-making rules derived from whites are inapplicable to blacks. It is shown 
that for the data from two of their three MMPI indices, a multiple discriminant function and 
the Goldberg Index, there was no clear evidence for greater mindiagnost among blacks than 
whites when the hit rates among psychotics, behavior disorders of both are examined. For 
the third measure, semiactuarial profile analysis, the results show bess diagnostic accuracy 
for black psychotics, but this one result does not warrant а broad generalization. A 
preferable method of analysis and a source of potential bias in one of the measures are 


pointed out. 


Because of the justified concern today 
among social scientists over the many 
shades of racial discrimination, the article 
by Strauss, Gynther and Wallhermfechtel 
(1974) on validity of the MMPI 
among blacks is of considerable interest. 
Their conclusions will undoubtedly be 
cited by others as evidence on the issue of 
discrimination, in all probability without 
a critical evaluation of the findings. They 
concluded: “This study demonstrates the 
general inapplicability for blacks of diag- 
nostic decision-making rules derived from 
whites (р. 60)." Such a sweeping generali- 
zation bears close scrutiny. Let us ex- 
amine the comparisons made with each of 
their three MMPI summary measures. 

First, they derived a discriminant func- 
tion contrasting a sample of 50 white 
psychotics and 50 white behavior dis- 
orders. They then properly applied this 
function to a cross-validation sample of 
white psychotics and behavior disorders 
and to a similar black sample, calculating 
the numbers of “hits” (correct MMPI 
classifications) and “misses” (incorrect) 
in each sample. 

Their contention was that the results 
demonstrated: (a) greater misclassifica- 
tion in blacks, and (b) greater misdiagno- 
sis of black behavior disorders in icu- 
lar. Do the data support these? First, they 
showed that the white-derived discrimi- 
nant function did significantly discrimi- 
nate’ between black psychotics and be- 
havior disorders (X^. = 14.56, p < .001, 
two-tailed; all x* values reported here 
have 1 d.f.). Secondly, they reported a hit 


rate for blacks of 58% as to 68% 
among whites and indicated a significant 
difference ("p < .0S"). An inspection of 
their table, however, shows а black hit 
rate of 66% (85/129), rather than 58%, 
which does not differ from the white rate 
GÊ = 0.11, p = 73, two-tailed). There- 
fore, the first contention is not sup- 

ted. When the hit rate of black be- 

wior disorders (54%) was contrasted 
with that among white behavior disorders 
(709), they reported "p < .01." How- 
ever, for the published hit rates, 35/50 
among whites and 36/67 among blacks, 
this writer could only derive a X^ value 
of 3.18, which has a two-tailed prob- 
ability of .08 (one-tailed p * .04). This 
provides, at best, marginal support for the 
second contention. И should be men- 
tioned that the hit rate was (insignificant- 
ly) higher among black psychotics than 
white psychotics. 

A similar pattern is seen using the 
Goldberg Index to classify patients. For 
neither males nor females was there great- 
er overall success among whites than 
blacks in predicting diagnosis with the 
MMPI (both two-tailed p-values > .10). 
So the main hypothesis was not con- 
firmed. Support of the subsidiary hypoth- 


esis of misdiagnosis of behavior 
disorders g blacks was questionable. 
A test of this hypothesis among males 


yie confirmation = 
3.525, p = 06, two-tailed; or p = .03, 
one-tailed), but among females, the dif- 
ference was in the opposite direction 


< FA psychotics of both sexes the 


ay), Research 
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Goldberg Index showed hit rates at least 
as high or higher among blacks than 
whites. 
A parenthetical note on one-tailed vs. 
two-tailed tests should be made at this 
point. Strauss et al. (1974) did not state 
which they were using. However, two 
items lead one to believe that the two- 
tailed values were chosen. At one point 
they tested and reported a “significant” 
difference which ran counter to their 
hypothesis (page 58, 66% white hits and 
79% black hits for psychotics with the 
multiple discriminant function), which 
they would not have done had they been 
entertaining a unidirectional hypothesis 
only. They also reported that a x“ = 3.20 
for the Goldberg Index classification of 
blacks was “p > .05”; had they been 
using a one-tailed test this p-value would 
be < .05. Furthermore, the prior state of 
ignorance about differential misdiagnosis 
by race also implies that one should use a 
two-directional hypothesis. Hence, it 
seems appropriate to view the two-tailed 
results above as the values of choice, 
which leads one to conclude there is no 
teliable evidence that either the MMPI 
multiple discriminant function or the 
Goldberg Index predicts more poorly 
among blacks than whites. 

In presenting the comparisons of their 
third measure, “semi-actuarial profile 
analysis,” the authors stated that “white 
psychotics and behavior disorders are 
both classified more accurately by MMPIs 
than black psychotics and behavior dis- 
orders.” Their figures support the conten- 
tion for psychotics (x? = 7.46, p = .01, 
two-tailed), but clearly do not for behavi- 
oral disorders (x? = 0.76, p = .38, 
two-tailed). 

There is the additional possibility that 
the number of hits derived with this 
measure may be biased. From what the 
authors state, the majority of the profiles 
appear to have been classified by a 
subjective “simple high point analysis and 
clinical experience”, (p. 56) and the 
minority by the objective (actuarial) code 
types of Marks and Seeman (1963), 
Gilberstadt and Duker (1965), or Sines 
(1966). If the actuarial hit rate differs 
from the clinical classification hit rate, 
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and the proportions of blacks and whites) 
who can be actuarially classified also 
differ, then a bias would be introduced 
into the combined results, the nature o 
the bias depending on the direction of the 
differences. A not improbable scenario 
would be: a greater proportion of whites 
than blacks can be actuarially classified, 
and the actuarial scores predict better 
than the clinical judgments. In this case 
the bias would produce greater apparent 
accuracy in classifying whites. Since the 
authors did not present breakdowns on 
the relative proportions and accuracy о 
actuarial vs, clinical classification, the 
reader is left to conjecture. At any rate, it 
does raise a question of the validity of the 
significant differences reported for the 
semiactuarial profile analysis. It is sugges- 
ted that appropriate tests for this measure 
could be made with the Mantel-Haenszel 
summary X? (Fleiss, 1973), controlling 
for sex and actuarial vs. clinical scoring. 

One way to get a perspective on these: 
data is by a nosecount of significance 
tests. In keeping with their analyses, We 
can review the comparisons for psy- 
chotics, behavior disorders, and overa 


function, Goldberg Index-males, 
berg Index-females, and semiactuaria 
profile analysis. Of these 12 comparisons 
two showed significantly more misses for 
blacks (p < .05; semiactuarial-overall and 
semiactuarial-psychotic); two were sug- 
gestively poorer among blacks (.05 <р < 
.10; discriminant function-behavior dis: 
orders and Goldberg Index-behavior dis- 
orders-males). Of the remaining 8 statis- 
tically-nonsignificant comparisons, 
showed hit rates at least as high or higher 
among blacks than whites. Since the 
significance of the semiactuarial measure- 
overall is caused by the inclusion of the 
psychotics in that comparison, one сай 
conclude there is only one significant 
independent comparison clearly support 
ing their hypothesis; the remainder are 
either marginal or nonsupportive. 

One should not conclude from these 
generally negative results that there аге 
no black-white differences in misdiag 
nosis. The relatively small sample size 
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(200 whites, 129 blacks) дее find- 
ing small differences. 

statistical power in the study (cf. Fleiss, 
1973) show that, in order to have a 90% 
probability of detecting a difference with 
an alpha-level = .05, the true differences 
between black and white hit rates would 
have to be 18-21% for the various overall 
comparisons, or 21-30% for the compari- 
sons of behavior disorders or psychotics 
separately. Thus, one unanticipated prob- 
lem with the study was inability to detect 
meaningful differences in misdiagnosis on 
the order of, say, 10%, 

Be that as it may, from the existin: 
study the evidence for greater MMPI 
misdiagnosis among blacks is unpersuasive 
and clearly does not warrant their sweep- 
ing conclusions. One hopes that further 
studies will appear to clarify this impor- 
tant issue, or better yet, that future 
MMPI discriminant indices will be derived 
in parallel for major United States ethnic 
groups to lay the issue to rest. 


alculations of- 
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Extraversion: Sociability and Impulsivity? 


ROBERT PLOMIN 
Institute for Behavioral Genetics 
University of Colorado, Boulder 


Summary; The sociability and impulsivity components of extraversion were studied. Thirty 
experimental items were written to assess different aspects of sociability and impulsivity, 
These items, along with the 24 extraversion items of the MPI, were administered to 146 
college students. Factor analyses of the experimental items indicated that neither sociability 
nor impulsivity is unitary. Correlations among these sociability and impulsivity factors and 
the MPI extraversion items indicated that MPI extraversion is essentially a measure of one 
aspect of sociability: the quantity of social relationships. Extraversion touches on but does 
not adequately sample either the intensity (quality) of social relationships or aspects of 


impulsivity. 


“You only get out of factor analysis 
what you put in” is an underrated maxim 
in personality research and tends to be 
swept away in a swirl of statistical 
sophistry. The maxim assumes greater 
importance when one considers that 
much of our modern definition of person- 
ality stems from factor analytic research 
(e.g., Cattell, 1946; Eysenck, 1947). 

From the welter of factors emerging 
from factor analysis, extraversion has 
come into sharpest focus. The extraver- 
sion dimension has been adyocated pri- 
marily by Eysenck (e.g., 1973) and has 
been measured most often by his factor- 
analyzed self-report questionnaires. Al- 
though most of the extraversion research 
during the last two decades has been 
aimed at testing Eysenck’s neurological 
theory of extraversion (e.g., Eysenck, 
1967), the descriptive foundation for this 
theoretical framework rests on his early 
factor analytic research. Let us examine 
what was “put in” these factor analyses. 

In a factor analysis of ratings of 
neurotic symptoms, Eysenck (1947) dis- 
covered a bipolar factor of dysthymic- 
hysteric symptoms. He concluded that 
this dichotomy was closely related to 
Jung’s concept of extraversion. In 1953 
Eysenck found that several scales of the 
Guilford-Martin (Guilford, 1940) person- 
ality questionnaire were related to the 
dysthymic-hysteric dichotomy. One scale, 
Rhathymia, loaded most highly on an 
extraversion factor. In a factor analysis 
that included 24 Rhathymia items, 
Eysenck (1956) derived a factor which 


became the extraversion scale of his 
Maudsley Personality Inventory (MPI) 
(Eysenck, 1959), which was later re- 
factored and revised to produce the 
Eysenck Personality Inventory (Eysenck 
& Eysenck, 1963a). Thus, for Eysenck’s 
factor analyses, the major extraversion 
ingredient was Guilford’s Rhathymia 
scale. 

After the 24 items were settled into an 
extraversion scale, two factors began to 
emerge. Eysenck and Eysenck (1963b) 
labelled these factors “sociability” and 
“impulsivity.” They reported a correla- 
tion of .47 between the 14 highest- 
loading impulsivity items and the 14 
highest-loading sociability items. How- 
ever, other researchers have reported 
lower correlations (e.g., Farley, 1970). 
There are several arguments for consider- 
ing these components of extraversion 
separately (Buss & Plomin, 1975). In 
addition, we should go further and ask 
whether the limited pool of items from 
which these components were extracted 
adequately represents all aspects of 
sociability and impulsivity. 

A logical analysis of sociability and 
impulsivity reveals their complexity (Buss 
& Plomin, 1975). One aspect of soci- 
ability is the quantity of social relation- 
ships (gregariousness); another element is 
the quality (intensity) of the interaction. 
Some people need intense relationships, 
while others are content with superfici- 
ality. Impulsivity may also involve several 
components: (a) Impulse control. Impul- 
sives may have difficulty in controlling 
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Table 1 
EASI Sociability and Impulsivity Items 


Impulse Control 


212. [often buy things on impulse. 
218. My impulses often get the better of me. 
26. І like to spend my money right away rather than save it for long-range goals. 
236, І have trouble resisting my cravings (for food, cigarettes, etc.). 
*45. When І try self-control, it generally works. (reversed) 
*52. І сап tolerate frustration better than most. (reversed) 


Sensation-seeking 


а 4. I sometimes do “crazy” things just to be different. 
10. I tend to avoid anything risky. (reversed) 
227. TI try anything once. 
532. I generally seek new and exciting experiences and sensations. 
235. Routine jobs really bug me. 


Decision Time 


а 1. Ioften have trouble making up my mind. (reversed) 
420, І usually make quick decisions. 
54. Before I do something, I like to have every detail spelled out. (reversed) 
248, It bugs me when people take a long time to make up their minds. 
#49, I tend to hop from interest to interest quickly. 


Sociability: Quantity 


а 7. [generally prefer to do things alone. (reversed) 

213. I tend to be shy. (reversed) 

315. [almost always prefer to work and study with others rather than alone. 
219, [tend to be a loner. (reversed) 

441, I prefer parties with lots of people. 

542, I make friends very easily and quickly. 

247. I have more friends than most people. 

55]. Iam very sociable. 

353. [like to feel independent of people. (reversed) 


Sociability: Quality 


а 8. People I like best express a lot of affection. 

414, With people that I know well, I am a very “warm” person. 
325. I tend to be a very affectionate person. 

440. It is important for me to feel very close to people I like. 
443, I always seem to get involved with others’ problems. 


4 Loaded above .30 on its appropriate factor and no higher on the other factors. 
Factor loadings are available from the author. 
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impulses involved in delaying gratification 
(Mischel, 1961) and in resisting tempta- 
tion (Aronfreed & Reber, 1965). (b) 
Decision time. Impulsives may make snap 
decisions. Kagan’s (e.g., Kagan, Pearson, 
& Welch, 1966) dimension of reflection- 
impulsivity may be related to decision 
time. (c) Sensation-seeking. Impulsives 
may be sensation-seekers. Zuckerman 
(1971) has studied individual differences 
in “optimal stimulation level.” 


The purpose of the present study was 
threefold: (a) to assess the two aspects of 
sociability and the three aspects of im- 
pulsivity, (b) to assess their interrelation- 
ships, and (c) to assess their relationship 
to the sociability and impulsivity factors 
of extraversion. 


Method 


Items from an experimental question- 
naire called the EASI Temperament Sur- 
vey (Buss & Plomin, 1975) were used to 
tap the impulse control (/c), sensation- 
seeking (Is) and decision-time (Jd) com- 
ponents of impulsivity and the gregarious- 
ness (S-quantity) and intensity (S-quality) 
components of sociability. These 30 
items and the 24 extraversion items from 
the Maudsley Personality Inventory (MPI) 
were administered to 146 college students 
(70 men and 76 women) enrolled in an 
introductory psychology course at the 
University of Texas at Austin. The EASI 
sociability and impulsivity items and the 
MPI extraversion items were factor 
analyzed separately, using both orthogo- 
nal and oblique rotations. The computer 
programs were part of the Statistical 
Package for the Social Sciences (Nie, 
Bent, & Hull, 1970).! The factorial struc- 
tures of the EASI sociability and impul- 
sivity components were examined, and 
the factored scales were correlated with 
each other and with factors from the MPI 
extraversion items. 


l Standard options were employed: Com- 
munality was estimated using an iterative 
rocess, Kaiser’s Varimax procedure was used 
Ror orthogonal rotations, and the delta value for 
oblique rotations was set at zero. Factors were 
extracted for rotation to the criterion of an 
eigenvalue of 1.0, 
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Results 
EASI Sociability and Impulsivity 

Table 1 lists the EASI sociability items 
(S-quantity and S-quality) and impul- 
sivity items (Jc, Is, Jd). These items had 
been factor analyzed previously (Plomin, 
1974), and their factor structure corre- 
sponded to their a priori placement. The 
present sample replicated these earlier 
findings with few exceptions. For this 
analysis, as for subsequent factor 
analyses, the oblique rotations yielded 
essentially the same results as the orthog- 
onal rotations. Only the oblique loadings 
are discussed, because oblique rotations 
do not impose orthogonality on the data; 
this permits intercorrelations of the 
factored scales. Space does not permit 
inclusion of the factor loadings in the, | 
tables, but they are available from th 
author. i 

The factor analysis of the sociability 
items yielded three factors) The first , 
factor was S-quantity, involving five of | 
the nine a priori items (13& 41, 42, 47, 
51). The second factor was" S-quality, 
which included all five of the a priori 
items. A third factor, called a “loner” 
factor (S-loner), emerged from the 
remaining S-quantity items. 

The a priori components of impul- 
Sivity were also verified by factor 
analysis. The first factor consisted of 
three items, one from each of the three a 
priori scales of impulsivity. This com- 
posite factor was ignored because two of 
the three items also loaded on factors 
teflecting their respective a priori cate- 
gories. The second factor was clearly Jc, 
with five of the six appropriate items 
loading above .39 and the sixth item 
loading .25. Is was also clearly delineated: 
All five of the a priori sensation-seeking 
items and no other items loaded on the 
third factor. Id items split into the fourth 
and fifth factors, but a decision was made 
to retain the four items (1, 20, 48, 49) 
loading on these two factors аз а prelimi- 
nary measure of decision time. All the a 
priori Jc and Js items were retained for 
their respective scales. 

Table 2 presents the intercorrelations 
among the factored sociability and 
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Table 2 


Correlations among the EASI Sociability and Impulsivity 
Factored Scales (N = 146) 


Quantity 


EASI Sociability 


EASI Impulsivity 
Impulse |Sensation-| Decision 
Control | Seeking Time 


S-quantity 
S-quality 


S-Ioner 


Ic 
5 
Id 


E < 05 
5 р<.01 


impulsivity scales. There were marginally 
significant interrelationships within the 
components of sociability and impulsiv- 
ity. Although all the correlations were 
significant, none except the correlation 
between S-quality and S-loner was greater 
than .30. Moreover, the correlations be- 
tween sociability and impulsivity were 
even lower: Only one of the correlations 
was significant, and the average correla- 
tion was only .08. 

We may draw two conclusions from 
these data. First, there are several com- 
ponents in both sociability and impulsiv- 
ity, because the components of each are 
factorially distinct and are only margin- 
ally interrelated. Second, correlations be- 
tween the components of impulsivity and 
the components of sociability are low and 
insignificant, with only one exception. 
This implies that, when care is taken to 
write items to assess the components of 
Sociability and impulsivity, the two 
dimensions are independent. 


MPI Extraversion 


We have seen that neither sociability 
Nor impulsivity appears to be unitary. 


12 
A3 
11 


The major question of interest, then, is 
which components of sociability and 
impulsivity underlie extraversion as mea- 
sured by Eysenck. The factor analysis of 
the MPI extraversion items yielded seven 
factors, although the last three factors 
culled were not interpreted. The first 
factor represented the sociability factor 
that has been found by other investiga- 
tors. It included seven items (MPI items 
4, 9, 14, 20, 22, 26, 38) that loaded 
above .30 on that factor and loaded on 
no other factor. The highest-loading items 
included having many social engagements 
and taking the initiative in making new 
friends. This set of items is referred to 
here as “MPI sociability.” 


The impulsivity factor that other re- 
searchers have found among extraversion 
items was more finely differentiated in 
the present study. The second factor 
included three items (MPI items 8, 24, 
42) which referred to taking work 
casually or as a matter of life or death. 
The third factor also included three items 
(MPI items 1, 12, 16); these involved 
preference for rapid action. The fourth 
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Table 3 


Correlations Between EASI Sociability and Impulsivity Components vs. 
Maudsley Personality Inventory (MPI) 
Sociability, Liveliness, and Total Extraversion Scores (N = 146) 


MPI Scales 


MPI 
Sociability 
MPI 
Liveliness 


MPI 
Extraversion 


а p<.05 
b р<.01 


factor included five items (MPI items 8, 
32, 44, 46, 48) which involved liveliness, 
having a ready answer, and playing 
pranks. Both the second and third factors 
involved doublets consisting of two 
similar items. For this reason, a decision 
was made to use the fourth factor as an 
"MPI impulsivity" factor, even though 
this factor is better labelled “liveliness” 
rather than “impulsivity.” (We will also 
report an MPI score composed of all of 
these impulsivity-related items — despite 
the fact that they have been differenti- 
ated factorially in the present study — in 
order to make our results more compar- 
able to those of previous investigations 
which did not differentiate these factors.) 

To what extent do our MPI sociability 
and impulsivity factors resemble those 
found by other researchers? The MPI 
sociability factor of the present study is 
nearly identical to the sociability factor 
found by Eysenck and Eysenck (1963b) 
because five of the six highest-loading 
sociability items (4, 9, 14, 20, 22, 36) 
from the Eysenck and Eysenck study 
were included among the seven items 
used to define the MPI sociability factor 


EASI Sociability Factors 
Quantity “Loner” 


EASI Impulsivity Factors 


Decision 
Time 


Impulse | Sensation- 
Control | Seeking 


in the present study. Although the five 
items of our MPI liveliness factor only 
overlapped with one of the'six highest- 
loading impulsivity items (1, 5, 12, 34, 
42, 44) from the Eysenck and Eysenck 
study, the correlation between the two 
sets of items was .72, suggesting sub- 
stantial covariance. In the Eysenck and 
Eysenck study, the sociability and im- 
pulsivity clusters correlated .47; in our 
study, the MPI sociability and MPI live- 
liness factors correlated .57. 


The Relationship Between EASI and MPI 

Now we can turn to the major ques- 
tion: Which components of sociability 
and impulsivity underlie the two factors 
of extraversion? Table 3 presents the 
correlations between — S-quantity, 
S-quality, S-loner, Jc, Is, and Id, on the 
one hand, and MPI sociability, liveliness, 
and total extraversion on the other. MPI 
sociability was significantly correlated 
with all three EASI sociability factors, 
but it was much more closely allied with 
the S-quantity factor (correlation of .81). 
Thus, the sociability items of the MPI 
extraversion scale seem to converge on 
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the quantity of social relationships rather 
than the quality of relationships. 

Turning to the second row of Table 3, 
it sis apparent that the MPI liveliness 
factor is not a measure of impulsivity. 
Although MPI liveliness was marginally 
but significantly correlated with sensa- 
tion-seeking, it is not significantly corre- 
lated with either impulse control or de- 
cision time. Moreover, MPI liveliness is 
highly correlated with S-quantity. This 
Suggests again that extraversion items — 
even the less "pure" sociability items — 
focus on the quantity of social relation- 
ships. This effect is not limited to the 
MPI impulsivity items in the liveliness 
factor of the present study: When all the 
MPI impulsivity items (from factors 2, 3, 
and 4) were correlated with the EASI 
factors, a similar pattern and magnitude 
of correlations emerged. Thus, the com- 

nent of extraversion that has been 

belled “impulsivity” is related more to 
an aspect of sociability than to any of the 
components of impulsivity. 

The third row of Table 3 generalizes 
the preceding results to the total MPI 
extraversion scores. The correlations 
Clearly indicate that S-quantity is fore- 
most among the extraversion items (cor- 
relation of .81), although lower but 
Significant correlations were obtained 
with all the other scales except impulse 
control. 

Finally, all correlational and factor 
analytic work was reanalyzed separately 
by gender. The pattern of results for men 
and women did not differ substantially 
from the results just reported. 


Discussion 


The results clearly indicate that extra- 
version, at least as measured by the MPI, 
ls essentially a measure of one type of 
Sociability — the quantity of social 
relationships. It touches on but does not 
аї all adequately sample either the quality 
Of social relationships or aspects of 
impulsivity. 

These results also point out the limited 
usefulness of factor analysis. Eysenck’s 
factor analytic research suggested that 
extraversion is an important dimension of 
Personality. Subsequent factor analyses 
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indicated that extraversion is not unitary 
and that it consists of primary factors, 
sociability and impulsivity, which are 
highly correlated. In the present study, 
we have shown that, when the compo- 
nents of sociability and impulsivity are 
analyzed and adequately represented in 
the factor analyses, they emerge as sepa- 
rate factors. Moreover, sociability and 
impulsivity were essentially uncorrelated. 
As others have noted, factor analysis only 
describes which items of those sampled 
tend to be answered in a similar direction. 
It cannot create dimensions of person- 
ality. Guilford (e.g., Guilford & Zimmer- 
man, 1956) advocated a more reasonable 
use of factor analysis as a tool to verify 
the coherence of logically derived traits. 
We subscribe to this view. 

The self-report data of the present 
study require confirmation from rating 
data and experimental criteria, but it is 
safe to assert that we have much to learn 
about both sociability and impulsivity. 
For example, one question concerns the 
heritability of the traits. There is con- 
siderable evidence to suggest that soci- 
ability is to some extent inherited (e.g., 
reviewed in Scarr, 1969); however, the 
evidence concerning the heritability of 
impulsivity is mixed and inconclusive 
(reviewed in Buss & Plomin, 1975). 
Although evidence bearing on the inheri- 
tance of the subcomponents of sociability 
and impulsivity is for the most part 
lacking, there is a suggestion that most 
have an inherited aspect (Plomin, 1974). 
Moreover, a unique analysis (Horn, 
Plomin, & Rosenman, in press) indicated 
that the consistent evidence for the herit- 
ability of sociability is due to the S- 
quantity component rather than the 
S-quality component, although it is 
possible that their result was due to the 
general neglect of the quality (intensity) 
aspects of relationships as measured by 
S-quality. Clearly, there is much to learn 
about inheritance of these traits and 
particularly, about covariance among 
them. 

Another question concerns the 
developmental course of the components 
of sociability and impulsivity. For 
example, impulsivity is the focal point of 
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the socialization process, with some com- 
ponents seeming to be emphasized more 
than others. Impulse control is crucial 
because it involves delay of gratification 
and resistance to temptation. Sensation- 
seeking, however, may be somewhat more 
tolerable. 

Finally, gender differences may be 
important, particularly within a develop- 
mental perspective. For example, in the 
present study college men and women did 
not differ in S-quantity, but college 
women rated themselves considerably 
higher on S-quality (t = 14.7, df= 1, 144, 
p < .001). This suggests that the tra- 
ditional gender stereotype of women as 
more sociable may be based on the 
quality rather than the quantity of social 
relationships. 

Some research on these questions is in 
progress; other research and theory 
addressing these questions have been re- 
ported (Buss & Plomin, 1975). 
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Summary: To investigate primitive drive-dominated thinking in schizophrenic disorders and 
sociopathic behavior, responses on the Rorschach and other personality tests of 171 acute 
psychiatric patients were assessed using Holt's system. Results suggested that: (a) Acute 
schizophrenics were high on primitive drive content, but this was also characteristic of some 
nonschizophrenics, and other types of disturbed thinking were even more prominent in 
schizophrenics. (b) There were no significant differences between process and reactive 
schizophrenics in expression of primitive drive content. (c) Males showed more drive- 
dominated thinking than females (p <.10), although sex was not a powerful variable. (d) 
Depressives showed less drive-dominated thinking than nondepressives (р < .05). (e) Patients 
high on sociopathic or rule-breaking behavior tended to show more primitive drive- 


dominated thinking (p « .01). 


The early importance of primary 
process thinking, and the later develop- 
ment of secondary process thinking, dur- 
ing the course of maturation has occupied 
an important role in psychoanalytic 
theory concerning the nature and 
development of adult thinking. Similarly, 
discussions of schizophrenic thinking 
have frequently emphasized difficulties 
the schizophrenic patient has in prevent- 
ing the emergence into consciousness of 
primitive drive material or of controlling 
primary process material (Bellak, 1966; 
Brenner, 1957; Freud, 1933, 1965). 

Thus, many clinicians have reported 
that schizophrenics are unable to repress 
Primitive oral, sexual and aggressive drive 
Content, and this type of material 
emerges in their verbalizations at inappro- 
priate times. Some have felt that the 
failure of repression with the emergence 
of primitive drive-dominated thinking is 
one of the major features of schizo- 
phrenia. While hypotheses about primary 
process drive material and schizophrenia 
frequently group together all types of 
schizophrenics in uniform fashion, it is 
Possible that the emergence of primitive 

rive dominated thinking is not unique to 
Schizophrenia, or is only characteristic of 
Select subgroups of these patients. 


This research was supported in part by Grant No. MH-26341 from the National 
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To study primitive or primary process 
drive material, Holt has developed an 
extensive scoring system to classify Ror- 
schach responses according to the type of 
drive material and level of integration of 
the drive content (Holt & Havel, 1965; 
Holt, Note 1). The current research, part 
of a larger project studying schizophrenic 
thinking and perception (Bromet & 
Harrow, 1973; Carlson, Quinlan, Tucker, 
& Harrow, 1973; Harrow, Adler, & Hanf, 
1974; Harrow, Harkavy, Bromet, & 
Tucker, 1973), applied Holt's system to a 
large sample of schizophrenics during the 
acute phase. Other measures of dis- 
ordered thinking were also used for com- 
parison with the indices of drive- 
dominated thinking to determine which is 
more important in acute schizophrenia. 

While the appearance of primitive 
drive-dominated thinking has often been 
described as characteristic of schizo- 
phrenic patients, one could question 
whether other types of people, both 
disturbed and nondisturbed, have diffi- 
culty in controlling and directing drive 
material. The present investigators have 
observed, during their work in an in- 
patient setting, another group who appear 
to have difficulty in this area. These are 
the overactive, seemingly high-energy, dis- 
Institute 
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turbed adolescents who frequently get 
into trouble in relation to rule-breaking 
behavior, (e.g., truancy, sexual promis- 
cuity, rebellious behavior towards parents 
and other authority figures, etc.). If a 
background of difficulty in handling 
drive-dominated material is one character- 
istic of these patients, this problem could 
be a factor which increases the likelihood 
of rule-breaking behavior. Thus, drive- 
dominated thinking could have theo- 
retical implications concerning the deriva- 
tion of sociopathic behavior in some 
adolescents, and the current research at- 
tempted to explore this possibility. 

To study factors influencing the emer- 
gence of primitive drive-dominated think- 
ing, the patients’ sex was included as a 
variable for investigation. Sex related 
differences in the expression of primitive 
drive content could occur as a result of a 
number of factors, such as possible sex 
differences in the strength of certain 
types of innate drives, or differences in 
social training and environmental expec- 
tations (e.g., drive related behavior by 
females frequently meets with greater 
social disapproval). 

Overall, the present paper attempted 
to evaluate the frequency in acute schizo- 
phrenic and nonschizophrenic patients of 
the eruption of primitive drive material 
into consciousness to answer the follow- 
ing questions about schizophrenic think- 
ing and about primitive drive-dominated 
thinking: 

1. Ро schizophrenics show more 
primitive drive-dominated thinking than 
nonschizophrenic patients during the 
acute phase of their disorder, and is this 
type of drive-dominated content an im- 
portant characteristic of their thinking? 


2. Do other types of diagnostic 
groups, such as depressives (for whom 
drive material has been proposed as an 
important factor), show strong indica- 
tions of eruption of primary process drive 
material? X 


3. Is difficulty in repressing primary 
process drive material only related to 
schizophrenia, or does it also relate to 
particular types of behavior, such as 
sociopathic or rule-breaking behavior, and 
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does it occur more frequently in particu- 
lar types of people (e.g., males)? 


Method 


Subjects and Setting 

The subjects were 171 consecutive 
admissions to the Acute Psychiatric In- 
patient Service at Yale-New Haven Hos- 
pital (Almond, 1971). These included 48 
classical schizophrenics, 35 latent schizo- 
phrenics or borderline patients, 19 
psychotic depressives, 19 neurotic depres- 
sives, 38 personality disorders and 12 
other patients of varied diagnosis. The 
sample consisted of patients who have 
not been chronically hospitalized. All 48 
schizophrenics met two criteria. These 
included (a) standard (APA nomencla- 
ture) clinical diagnoses by twop senior 
clinicians, who were unaware of the test 
results, and (b) the criteria for a schizo- 
phrenic diagnosis of the NHSI (New 
Haven Schizophrenic Index), an auto- 
matic checklist, with cutoff scores, de- 
signed to facilitate uniform criteria and 
replication in the diagnosis of schizo- 
phrenia (Astrachan, Harrow, Adler, 
Brauer, Schwartz, Schwartz, & Tucker, 
1972). 

The median age of the total sample 
was 23 years. There were significant 
differences in age between the schizo- 
phrenic group (median age = 20.5 yrs.) 
and the nonschizophrenic group (median 
age = 33 years). However, within the 
schizophrenic and nonschizophrenic 
groups, age was not related significantly 
to any of the indices of primitive drive 
content nor to deviant thinking (e.g 
younger schizophrenics did not show 
significantly more primitive drive content 
than older schizophrenics), suggesting 
that age was not a major factor in 
accounting for differences between diag- 
nostic groups. 

The sample included 98 females and 
73 males, and was predominantly an 
upper-middle-class population. Using the 
WAIS Information Scale as an index O 
intelligence (Wechsler, 1955), the mean 
raw score of the patient sample was 
19.98. There was no significant difference 
in intelligence between the schizophrenic 
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and nonschizophrenic patient groups (p > 
40). 


Medications 

All but two of the acute schizo- 
phrenics and 41% of the nonschizo- 
phrenics were on phenothiazines or 
phenothiazine-like medications (e.g., 
Haldol) at assessment. The larger percent- 
age of schizophrenics on phenothiazines 
might tend to reduce the variation be- 
tween schizophrenics and  nonschizo- 
phrenics on measures of deviant thinking 
and primitive drive content. The signifi- 
cant differences between diagnostic 
groups on other indices of deviant think- 
ing which emerged in the results, how- 
ever, suggest that strong differences be- 
tween diagnostic groups at the acute stage 
will appear despite the different rates of 
medication usage. In addition, within the 
nonschizophrenic groups those on pheno- 
thiazines did not differ significantly from 
those not on phenothiazines on the mea- 
sures of deviant thinking or drive content. 
The non-random assignment of patients 
to medication groups makes any compari- 
son of medication groups difficult to 
interpret with precision, and caution 
should be exerted in the interpretation of 
results on phenothiazine effects from the 
present data. 


Юша Collection and Analysis 
To assess the emergence of drive domi- 
nated thinking at the acute stage, all 
patients were administered the Rorschach 
during the first ten days of hospitali- 
zation. Holt's scoring system (Holt, Note 
1) was employed to assess the level at 
which drive-related thinking is appropri- 
ately and inappropriately expressed 
(present inter-rater reliability for primi- 
tive drive content, r = .71). In the past 
the separation of different types of drive 
content has been used fruitfully (Zimet & 
Fine, 1965). For the current research 
four major groupings of Holt’s drive 
Content categories were scored sepa- 
Tately: sexual (hetereosexual only), oral, 
aggressive, and “miscellaneous” (e.g. 
anal, homosexual). 
" In addition to assessing socially unac- 
*ptable drive content, Holt’s system for 


scoring more socially acceptable drive 
content (Holt’s drive level 2) was utilized. 
Holt has also constructed a system to 
assess the degree the subject controls 
effectively or adapts successfully to pri- 
mary process elements in his thinking 
(Holt & Havel, 1965; Holt, Note 1). This 
has been labeled defense effectiveness, or 
DE (present inter-rater reliability for DE, 
г = .80). All responses containing ele- 
ments of primitive drive material were 
scored blind for DE to obtain clues as to 
whether nonschizophrenic verbalizations 
containing primitive drive content are 
better defended than those of schizo- 
phrenics. 

Two other measures of disordered 
thinking and perception also were 
assessed from the test protocols, to evalu- 
ate the importance of primitive drive 
dominated content, in contrast to the 
role of other types of deviant thinking 
and perception. These two are a measure 
of deviant thought quality or deviant 
communication (TQ) (which our previous 
evidence suggests is an index of bizarre, 
idiosyncratic and/or illogical verbaliza- 
tions), and of very poor form level or F- 
(which many feel is an index of poor 
reality testing). Satisfactory interrater 
reliability has been established and the 
indices have been utilized and discussed 
previously (Quinlan, Harrow, & Carlson, 
1973; Quinlan, Harrow, Tucker, & Сап- 
son, 1972; Tucker, Quinlan, & Harrow, 
1972). 

In the statistical analysis the means of 
all indices used are presented for the 
absolute number of each type of response 
to elucidate the number of deviant 
responses associated with each diagnostic 
group. Two measures of drive-dominated 
thinking were related to the total number 
of responses (R) at low, but significant 
levels (R correlated with sum of primitive 
drive content, r = 22, р < 01, and R 
correlated with primitive aggressive drive 
content, r = 15, p < 05). Thus, the 
formal tests of significance for all vari- 
ables (F tesis and Newman Keuls tests) 
were conducted using the percent of each 
type of deviant responses ([number of 
responses of each type/R] x 100). —— 

То help determine whether personality 


Mean Scores for Schizophrenic and Nonschizophrenic Patients on Primitive Drive- 


Table 1 


Dominated Thinking 


< 
R 
Means? Tests of Significance? 
Classical Latent Personality Diagnosis Sex Interaction 
Schizophrenics | Schizophrenics Disorders Depressives (DX) (5) (DX x S) 
(N = 48) (N = 35) (N = 38) (N = 38) F F F 
Mean Mean Mean Mean (df = 3/151) (df = 1/151) (df = 3/151) 
Socialized Drive Content 5.92? 5.093 5.614 3.055 3.96** 519° 0.91 
Primitive Drive Content 
Overall Primitive b 
Drive Content 1.818 4:515 1.03% 0.505 496** 3.18 3.83* 
Primitive Sexual 
Drive Content 0.58 0.51 0.08 0.16 2.19 2.80 2.27 
Primitive Aggressive 
Drive Content 1.134 0.8620 0.8440 0.370 2.60 1.21 1.75 
Primitive Oral 
Drive Content 0.10 0.17 0.08 0.03 1.20 0.28 0.48 
Primitive Drive Y 
Content, Miscellaneous 0.15 0.14 0.08 0.00 1.31 0.04 0.48 $ 
Ht ES 
Other Types of Deviant 1 Ei 
Thinking and Perception [v] 
Deviant Thought Quality (TQ) 21.90? 12.23? 9.55 5.160 11.29*** 0.37 1.95 = 
Very Poor Form (F-) 2.258 1.23? 0.92 1.215 4.55** 1.23 1.77 5 
= © 
Number of Responses 24.15 22.8025 22,632b 20.05b 2.67* 1.58 1.43 = 
X3 Š 
a The means are based on the absolute number of responses of each type. & 
b Tests of significance are based on % of each type of response (No. Resp. of Each Type/R) to control for number of responses. У 
a,b Within each variable, diagnostic groups sharing the same letter are not significantly different from each other. Diagnostic groups Ey 
not sharing the same letter are significantly different (p < .05) according to the Newman-Keuls test. = 
р < .05. де 


gt p<. a O 
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factors and/or behaviors are related to 
primitive ‘drive-dominated thinking, we 
also used the OOH Scale (Lazare, Kler- 
man, & Armor, 1966), the MMPI and 
other personality tests. Two scales de- 
rived from the MMPI are specifically 
related to a history of sociopathic or 
rule-breaking behavior. These include a 
tule-breaking scale (Lowe, 1961), and a 
modification of this scale developed by 
the present investigators. 


Results and Discussion 


Schizophrenia 

The mean scores for the major groups, 
and a two-way analysis of variance on 
each type of drive content, are presented 
in Table 1. The most important findings 
concerning drive-dominated thinking and 
schizophrenia are: 


1. The total score for primitive drive 
material differed significantly among the 
diagnostic groups (p < .01). The emer- 
gence of some socially unacceptable drive 
material was most frequent among the 
classical schizophrenics, but was also 
relatively common in the latent schizo- 
phrenic or borderline patients and was 
found to a lesser extent in some patients 
With severe personality disorders. This 
indicates that its appearance is not an 
exclusively schizophrenic phenomenon 
and occurs to a limited extent in several 
different types of acutely disturbed 
patients. The individual Newman-Keuls 
tests suggested that the significant overall 
results were influenced by the high scores 
of the schizophrenic patients, but this 
was not the major factor responsible (see 
Table 1). Rather, the results suggested 
that the low degree of primitive drive- 
dominated thinking by the depressives 
was the most prominent factor separating 
the diagnostic groups. 
= 2. Analysis of patients’ responses for 

е appearance of more socially accept- 
able drive content (Holt’s drive level 2) 
Showed that the groups also differed 
‘Guificantly according to diagnosis (p < 
01). Schizophrenics had the highest 
Scores on this type of socialized drive 
Content. However, individual tests indi- 
Cated that the significant trends were due 


to lower scores for the depressives in 
comparison to the other three diagnostic 
groups, rather than to uniquely high 
scores for the schizophrenics. In addition, 
at least some socially acceptable drive 
content was present among all diagnostic 
groups. 

3. The scoring of defense effectiveness 
(DE) was directed towards the hypothe- 
sis, frequently made by clinicians, that 
when schizophrenics fail to repress primi- 
tive drive material they do so in a manner 
which is more poorly defended than 
when nonschizophrenics verbalize this 
type of material. The results did not 
support this formulation, with there 
being no significant difference between 
the mean DE scores of schizophrenic and 
acute nonschizophrenic patients on re- 
sponses involving primitive drive-domi- 
nated content. 

4. When the appearance of socially 
unacceptable drive content was broken 
down into the particular type of drive 
material which appeared, primitive aggres- 
sive drive content was the most common 
type of drive material which emerged for 
these relatively young, acute patients. 
The F for diagnosis showed a trend (p < 
.06) for higher scores on primitive aggres- 
sive drive content among classical schizo- 
phrenics (see Table 1). The Newman- 
Keuls test indicated that the schizo- 
phrenics were significantly higher than 
the depressives (p < .05). Primitive 
aggressive content was also relatively fre- 
quent in latent schizophrenics and 
patients with character pathology. Thus, 
classical schizophrenics were highest om 
this characteristic, but were not signifi- 
cantly higher than latent schizophrenics 
or personality disorders. s 

5. Primitive sexual drive material was 
not too frequent among these acute, 
upper-middle class patients. When it did 
appear it occurred almost exclusively 
among the classical schizophrenics and 
latent schizophrenics (p < .10). 

6. The F tests were significant for the 
two other measures of disordered think- 
ing and perception which are not based 
on the appearance of primitive drive 
content. These two indices, deviant 
thought quality and very poor form level 
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or F-, were used to compare with the 
measures of primitive drive-dominated 
thinking. In contrast to the results on 
drive-dominated thinking, the individual 
Newman-Keuls tests indicated that the 
classical schizophrenics were significantly 
higher than all three of the other diagnos- 
tic groups on both deviant thought 
quality and very poor form level (F-). 

The results reported in Table 1 and 
summarized above, allow preliminary 
answers to several questions about the 
emergence of drive-dominated thinking 
into consciousness in acute schizophrenic 
disorders. Overall, the data indicate that 
the emergence of socially unacceptable 
drive material in patients’ responses is not 
an exclusively schizophrenic phenome- 
non. It was more common in schizo- 
phrenics, with 71% of the classical schizo- 
phrenics showing some signs of primitive 
drive-dominated thinking. Other diagnos- 
tic groups, however, particularly latent 
schizophrenics and acutely disturbed per- 
sonality disorders, show some emergence 
of primitive aggressive drive material. 

Scores for primitive drive content were 
related, significantly, to the Sc (schizo- 
phrenia) scale of the MMPI (see Table 2). 
The Sc score is frequently elevated in 
schizophrenic patients, although high 
scores on this scale are not exclusive to 
psychotic or schizophrenic patients. The 
Sc scale is composed of diverse kinds of 
questions. Some tap bizarre and unusual 
thoughts and behavior, but others assess 
isolation, dissatisfaction, alienation and 
other dimensions. Thus some nonschizo- 
phrenics can obtain high scores on the Sc 
scale, especially borderline patients who 
feel depressed and isolated. 

Overall, the data suggest that the 
significant differences among the diagnos- 
tic groups on drive-dominated content 
were influenced by the low scores by the 
depressed patients, although the higher 
scores by the schizophrenics also played 
some limited role. 

In addition, separate scoring of the 
Rorschach for deviant thought quality or 
deviant communications (ТО), based on 
bizarre, idiosyncratic and/or illogical 
verbalizations (Quinlan et al., 1973; 
Tucker et al., 1972) suggested the schizo- 
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phrenics were significantly (p < .001) 
more thought disordered in this area. In 
work reported previously we һауе 
assessed this type of behavior in patients 
at the acute stage with several other types 
of instruments, with similar results (Adler 
and Harrow, 1974; Harrow, Himmelhoch, 
Tucker, Hersh, & Quinlan, 1972). In the 
present research the significantly higher 
scores of the classical schizophrenics on 
the measure of deviant thinking is in 
contrast to the less clearcut differences 
on drive-dominated content. 
Process and Reactive Schizophrenia 

Differences between process and re- 
active schizophrenics have been reported 
in a number of areas (Kantor & Herron, 
1966). Using a modified version of the 
Phillips Scale (Bromet, Harrow & Kasl, 
1974), we analyzed whether process or 
reactive schizophrenics are characterized 
by greater expression of primitive drive 
dominated thinking. The results indicated 
that while diagnosis influenced the extent 
of drive content, among, this sample of 
early acute schizophrenics there were no 
significant differences in expression of 
drive content between process and re- 
active schizophrenics. 
Sex 

The data on the sex of the patient as 
an influence on drive content (see Table 
1) indicate that males had higher scores 
than females on modulated or socially 


acceptable expression of drive content , 


(e.g., “а person eating ice cream," or “a 
man and woman kissing") (p < .05). 
Males also showed a tendency to be 
higher on overall primitive drive content 
(p < .10) and on primitive sexual drive 
content (p < .10). Thus, the sex of the 
subject may be a minor factor in terms of 
the emergence of drive content. The lack 
of a significant sex difference on primi- 
tive drive content was partly a function 
of relatively high scores on primitive drive 
content for a number of female patients 
with personality disorders and borderline 
states, and relatively low scores for 8 
number of male personality disorders. 
This result was most prominent in overall 
primitive drive content where the inter- 
action between sex and diagnosis was 


- 
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significant (р < .05), (see Table 1). 

Overall, the significant and near signifi- 
cant results on three variables suggest that 
sex has some influence on the overt 
expression of drive content, although it is 
not a powerful or dominant variable. The 
influence of sex could be due to differ- 
ences in strength of certain innate drives 
or because of differences in social training 
and expectations (greater discouragement 
of overt expression of drives by females), 
or some combination of the two. 


Depression 

The data in Table 1, and the Newman- 
Keuls tests comparing the depressives 
with the personality disorders, with the 
borderline patients, and with the schizo- 
phrenics, suggest that the emergence of 
primitive drive material is relatively rare 
in primary depressive disorders, and is 
significantly higher in other types of 
disturbed patients. Both oral and aggres- 
sive drive material have been linked by 
others to depression. The present results 
did not support these formulations. The 
current results suggest that a character- 
istic of many patients with primary de- 
pressive disorders is a lack of drive- 
dominated thinking. Data indicating a 
lack of drive-dominated thinking in 
depression may provide tentative support 
for older formulations that a key 
characteristic of some types of depressive 
disorders is an anergic stage. 


Drive Dominated Thinking and 
Sociopathic Behavior 

Table 2 reports the relationship be- 
tween primitive drive-dominated thinking 
and rule-breaking behavior and other 
personality variables. The data suggest 
that sociopathic behavior is related to 
primitive drive-dominated thinking. The 
correlations were significant between 
drive-dominated thinking and: (a) a 
history of rule-breaking behavior (MMPI 
Wrongdoing Scales), and (b) high scores 
on the Ma scale of the MMPI. High Ма 
scores on the MMPI are often found in 
people who are hypomanic, overactive, 
impulsive and relatively uninhibited. 

The particular type of drive-dominated 
thinking was also examined more closely 
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to determine which specific kind of drive 
content is most clearly associated with 
rule-breaking behavior. These results indi- 
cated the strongest relationship is be- 
tween aggressive drive material and rule- 
breaking: behavior (p < .01). A similar 
pattern was found for the Ma scale. 
Overall, these results suggest that rule- 
breaking or sociopathic behavior is more 
characteristic of people who have diffi- 
culty repressing derivatives of primitive 
drive impulses, with the drive content 
frequently being aggressive in nature. 


Implications and Conclusions 


The present data suggest that the 
emergence of socially unacceptable drive 
material is related to a number of factors. 
Schizophrenia is one of them. The trend 
towards primary process thinking of this 
type, however, was not exclusive to the 
schizophrenics. Rather, it was found in а 
number of different types of disturbed 
patients, with the exception of the pri- 
mary depressive disorders. In reviewing 
the differences between the acute schizo- 
phrenics and nonschizophrenics, a much 
larger percent of the variance was 
accounted for by scores assessing bizarre 
verbalizations than by those assessing 
drive-dominated content. This suggests 
that among relatively early acute schizo- 
phrenics difficulty in preventing the 
emergence of drive-dominated thinking is 
not the major factor in accounting for 
their cognitive disorder, although it may , 
have some influence. The significant 
differences between acute schizophrenics 
and all three nonschizophrenic groups ол 
deviant thought quality and poor reality 
testing (F-) indicates, however, that these 
aspects of what has usually been con- 
sidered primary process thinking аге 
closely associated with schizophrenic 
and/or psychotic disorders. б 

The current results оп schizophrenio 
thinking are in agreement with research 
by Silverman, Lapkin, and Rosenbaum 
(1962). Using a different type of sample 
(the young schizophrenic sample used by 
Silverman and colleagues was not at the 
acute stage and was from а long-term 
residential treatment center) no signifi- 
cant differences were found between the 
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schizophrenic and nonschizophrenic 
patients for scores on primitive drive 
content. They also contrasted their 
measure of drive content with other 
"formal" measures of disordered thinking 
and found greater differences between 
the schizophrenics and nonschizophrenics 
among the other measures of disturbed 
thinking. Overall, the two sets of findings, 
based on young schizophrenic samples 
from different types of institutions at 
different phases of their disorder, form a 
relatively uniform set of findings (only 
some or little differences in the appear- 
ance of primitive drive content and 
greater differences on other aspects of 
disordered thinking). 

In evaluating the lack of a uniform 
positive relationship between schizo- 
phrenia and the indices of primitive drive, 
it is still an open question as to whether 
or not the overt and/or partially covert 
expression of content which include drive 
related themes are really expressions of 
primitive (and socialized) forces within 
people. The issue involves criteria for 
drive and drive-dominated thinking. As 
used in clinical work and theorizing, 

drive" should be viewed as a construct 
designed to integrate and "explain" a 
Tange of observations about human be- 
havior, rather than as a visible entity. 
Over the years it has been a very widely 
used construct and has seemed useful. 
The concept is still on the construct level, 
although support for it can be found in a 
Variety of easily observed overt behaviors 
ch can be interpreted (if one chooses) 
to fit the construct. Since there is not an 
absolute criteria of  drive-dominated 
g, one possibility is that Holt's 
System is not a good method for assessing 
this construct. However, the accumula- 
сеу others of research supporting 
lolt’s assessment technique suggest that 
the present results, together with Silver- 
man’s negative results, indicate the lack 
ofa unique relationship between schizo- 
a and primitive drive content, 
di ie than being due to an inadequate 
Method of assessing the construct. The 
Issue, however, is not a closed one at the 
Present time. 
- The difference between the results on 
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deviant thought quality versus drive- 
dominated thinking is considered by 
many as a difference between "formal" 
aspects of thinking.as opposed to “con- 
tent" of thinking (drive content). Thus, it 
is frequently assumed that variables such 
as deviant thought quality and autistic 
logic assess the rules or structure of 
thinking. Nevertheless, this assumption 
has not been demonstrated in any con- 
clusive manner and the link with the rules 
or structure of thinking is as yet an 
important question which is still open to 
investigation. 

The lack of a unique relationship 
between drive-related content and early 
schizophrenia raises the question of 
whether this feature is prominent in more 
desocialized chronic schizophrenics. 
Primitive drive-dominated thinking could 
be related to a lack of social skills 
(regardless of diagnosis) or to a loss of the 
veneer of socialization which is acquired 
or learned during the course of growth 
and development in our society. In con- 
sidering the socialization process it must 
be remembered that the patient popula- 
tion used was basically an upper-middle 
class one, which has presumably had good 
“training” in controlling socially un- 
acceptable drive material. If the overt 
appearance of drive related content is 
related to the socialization process in our 
society, the prohibition against expres- 
sion of primitive drive material is impor- 
tant (there were trends towards less ex- 
pression of drive material for females). 
Also of moment would be the permission 
to express it which occurs in certain 
subcultures, and in select situations, such 
as in mob action, on the back wards of 
some state hospitals, and in certain war- 
time situations. 

Deviant acting-out behavior was re- 
lated to the appearance of primitive 
drive-dominated thinking, with the cur- 
rent results supporting the hypothesis 
that rule-breaking behavior in disturbed 
adolescents and young adults is a fre- 
quent characteristic of more impulsive, 
drive-dominated individuals. In this 
respect the current data provide a link 
between a type of cognitive disturbance 
(the emergence of primitive drive-domi- 
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nated thinking) and a type of social 
behavior (rule-breaking). In another phase 
of our research we have found that a high 
score on drive-dominated thinking is a 
frequent characteristic of disturbed 
hallucinogen users, regardless of diagnosis 
(Tucker et al., 1972). 

The current results indicating a signifi- 
cant relationship between the appearance 
of drive-related content and rule-breaking 
behavior may provide a clue to the origin 
of some sociopathic behavior. It is 
possible that in some patients (and pre- 
sumably in some “normals”) rule-break- 
ing and antisocial behavior is difficult for 
the person to control completely, due to 
background physiological difficulties re- 
lated to high energy levels, restlessness 
and strong drives which the person can- 
not control and direct at will. These 
background drives which are not com- 
pletely under control could manifest 
themselves in the form of primitive, 
drive-dominated thinking, and impulsive 
or driven sociopathic behavior. 
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Factor Specific Differences in Locus of Control for 
Emotionally Disturbed and Normal Children 
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Summary: The Nowicki-Strickland Locus of Control Scale for Children was given to 20 
normal and 20 emotionally disturbed children to investigate the differences between the 
two groups on self-reported locus of control. The locus of control score and scores for each 
separate factor were calculated. Separate analyses of variance indicated that emotionally 
disturbed children did not differ from normals on overall locus of control nor on four of the 
five factors. However, one factor, Helplessness, differentiated the two groups with 
emotionally disturbed children endorsing more Helplessness items. The results are discussed 
in terms of factor specific methodology and in regards to the clinical relevance of 
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Helplessness as a key factor. 


According to Rotter (1966), people 
Who perceive reinforcements as contin- 
gent on their own behavior have different 
expectancies from those who see rein- 
forcements as determined by fate, chance 
or powerful others. This internal-external 
dimension has given rise to considerable 
research (Lefcourt, 1966; Joe, 1971). 

Mirels (1970) factor analyzed adult I-E 
scores and concluded that the locus of 
control dimension is composed of two 
distinct variables: (a) the amount of 
control one believes himself to possess 
and (b) the extent to which one believes a 
citizen can exert control over political 
affairs. The report of a locus of control 
scale for children by Nowicki and Strick- 
land (1973) led Kendall, Finch, and 
Chirico (Note 1) to question whether the 
Nowicki-Strickland scale was uni- or 
multi-dimensional. The responses of 189 
emotionally disturbed children were fac- 
tor analyzed and five distinct factors 
emerged:  Helplessness,. Persecution, 
Magic-Superstition, Futility, and Genetic 
Superstition. 

The work of Mirels (1970) and Ken- 
dall et al. (Note 1) with locus of control, 
as well as that of Finch, Kendall, and 
Montgomery (1974, 1976) and Kendall, 
Finch, Auerback, Hooke, and Mikulka 
(Note 2) with measures of anxiety, is 
strongly suggestive of two methodological 
issues. One, factor analytic identification 
of subvariables within a given scale could 


enhance predictions by providing factors 

which are distinct and can thus be evalu- 
ated separately, and second, differenti- 

ating between groups on the basis of 

overall scale scores could be improved by 

including a comparison of factor specific , 
Scores. 

With regard to the first methodological 
point, several attempts have been made to 
relate I-E to social-political activism. The 
equivocal findings are summarized by 
Abramowitz (1973) who concluded that 
political commitment was predicted by 
scores on the political I-E items identified 
by Mirels (1970) but not by scores on the 
nonpolitical items or by the total score. 
Using the Children's Manifest Anxiety - 
Scale (Castaneda, McCandless, & Palermo; 
1956) Finch, Anderson and Kendall (in 
press) found that digit span performance 
was different for high and low subjects 
regarding one specific factor previously 
identified by Finch et al. (1974) as 
Concentration anxiety but not for high 
and low anxious subjects based on other 
factors or their overall score. These re- 
ports are congruent with the first metho- 
dological consideration. 

Evidence for the second aspect of 
methodology, improving the accuracy of 
differentiating groups by scoring factors, 
is limited. Baker (1972) found that 
women involved in women’s liberation 
were more external, yet Sanger and Alker 
(1972) reported that their factor analysis | 
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Table 1 


Means and Standard Deviations for Overall Locus of Control and Each Specific Factor 
for Normal and Emotionally Disturbed Children 


Overall 
Locus of 
Control 


Group Parameter 


Normal 


Emotionally Mean 


Disturbed 


of 50 feminists and 50 controls responses 
to the I-E yielded three factors (Personal 
Control, Prostestant Ethic Ideology, 
Feminist Ideology) which clarified the 
relationship stated by Baker (1972). 
According to Sanger and Alker (1972) 
the feminists were more internal than the 
controls of Personal Control but more 
external on Protestant Ethic Ideology and 
Feminist Ideology. 

Investigations with the Nowicki- 
Strickland Locus of Control Scale for 
Children (1973) which used normal and 
emotionally disturbed children have pro- 
vided inconsistent data in terms of which 
group was more internal or external. 
Kendall, Deardorff, Finch, and Graham 
(in press) found no difference between 
normal and emotionally disturbed chil- 
dren within the context of a personal 
space study, while Ollendick, Finch, and 
Nelson (in press) reported significant dif- 
ferences with similar groups performing 
on an information seeking task. Perhaps, 
the lack of unidimensionality of the 
Nowicki-Strickland scale demonstrated 
by Kendall, et al. (Note 1) could account 
for this lack of agreement. 

It is the purpose of the present study 
then, to compare emotionally disturbed 
and normal children on the overall locus 
of control score as well as scores for each 
of the five specific factors, thus evaluat- 
ing the validity of the second methodo- 
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Factors 


Genetic 
Super- 
stition 


Magic 
Super- 
stition 


Futility 


50 


logical point. It was hypothesized that 
the discriminating items between the two 
groups would be those which represent 
the Helplessness factor. 


Method 

Subjects 

Subjects were 20 emotionally dis- 
turbed boys who were at the Virginia 
Treatment Center for Children,'a state 
supported short-term psychiatric hospital 
for emotionally disturbed children, and 
20 boys enrolled in a local elmentary 
school, The mean age for normal was 
10,06 and 10.67 for the emotionally 
disturbed children. Racial composition of 
the groups was comparable. 


Procedure . 

The Nowicki-Strickland Locus of Con- 
trol Scale for Children (Nowicki & Strick- 
land, 1973) was administered to the 20 
normal subjects. Since at least 150 
emotionally disturbed boys had already 
completed the scale, 20 were randomly 
selected from the files. All 40 scales were 
scored for overall locus of control and for 
each factor score. Factor scores were 
obtained by adding the factor loadings of 
each externally endorsed item which de- 
fined that factor. 


Results and Discussion 
Table 1 presents the means and stand- 
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ard deviations for the groups оп the locus 
of control and scores for each of the five 
factors. Six separate analyses of variance 
revealed that the locus of control score 
and scores for four of the dimensions: 
Persecution, Magic-Superstition, Futility, 
and Genetic Superstition, did not differ 
significantly for the two groups, However, 
Helplessness scores were significantly 
greater for the emotionally disturbed 
group (F = 8.84, df = 1/38, p < .01). 

In light of the present findings it 
appears that factor analysis, with subse- 
quent identification of subvariables, can 
lead to improved ability in differentiating 
groups. This is evidence in support of the 
second point on methodology. It should 
be noted that overall locus of control did 
not differ for the two groups, but Help- 
lessness, which was externally endorsed 
more by emotionally disturbed children, 
did differentiate the two ps. 

Kendall, et al. (Note 1 report that the 
Helplessness factor is composed of items 
which are related to an inability to 
initiate change and a perception of events 
as unalterable. The finding that emotion- 
ally disturbed children are more likely to 
report these feelings suggests that they 
may be generally reluctant to alter their 
situation as a consequence of their feel- 
ings of being unable to do anything about 
it. This finding helps to explain why 
emotionally disturbed children manifest 
low motivation in school and consequent- 
ly underachieve. Since they do not be- 
lieve that their behavior has anything to 
do with what ha pens to them, that is, 
whether or not they learn, they do not 
see any reason for exerting effort and 
therefore appear very unmotivated. 

Additionally, ' the finding that 
emotionally disturbed children feel help- 
less to alter what happens to them can 
explain their relatively high level of 
anxiety (Montgomery & Finch, 1974). 
They are likely to perceive themselves at 
the complete mercy of their environment 
and are thus in a highly vulnerable posi- 
tion. Being in such a vulnerable position 
necessitates their constantly being hyper- 

sensitive and alert to attack which serves 
to greatly increase their Subjective dis- 
comfort. 
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An as yet unresolved issue is the effect © 
of institutionalization. Children in resi- 
dential treatment may be more likely to 1 
feel helpless than noninstitutionalized 
children since they frequently are unable 
to change what happens to them. 
Additional research should be undertaken 
to determine both the effects of institu- 
tionalization on feelings of helplessness 
and the relationship between helplessness 
and feelings of anxiety. 
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Self-Image Disparity, Repression-Sensitization, and 
Extraversion-Introversion: A Unitary Dimension? 


STEVEN R. BAUER and THOMAS M. ACHENBACH 
Yale University 


Summary: To determine (1) whether self-image disparity, repression-sensitization, and 
extraversion-introversion intercorrelated to a degree indicative of a unitary personality 
dimension and, (2) whether the interrelationships among these variables was accounted for 
by cognitive developmental variance, Byrne’s Revised Repression-Sensitization Scale, Giedt 
and Downing’s Extraversion-Introversion Scale, and two measures of self-image disparity 
were administered to 20 male college freshmen and 20 male seniors. All the correlations 
among the four measures were significant, but none correlated significantly with cognitive 
development, as measured by SATs. Factor analysis yielded a clearcut personality factor and 
a clearcut cognitive factor, indicating that the personality measures reflect a unitary 
dimension, even after cognitive developmental variance is extracted, 


Disparity between an individual’s con- 
cept of himself and his concept of how he 
would ideally like to be has been studied 
from many angles. Rogerian therapists 
have used disparity between real-self and 
ideal-self image as a measure of maladjust- 
ment, and reduction in this disparity as 
an index of improved adjustment follow- 
ing psychotherapy (Rogers & Dymond, 
1954). However, approaching self-image 
disparity from a developmental perspec- 
tive, and using social competence as an 
index of development, Achenbach and 
Zigler (1963) showed that people of high 
social competence — whether maladjusted 
(psychiatric hospital patients) or not 
(nonpsychiatric hospital patients) — had 
higher self-image disparity than people of 
low social competence. The differences in 
self-image disparity were attributed to the 
greater cognitive differentiation and 
higher self-imposed standards among 
people of high competence than among 
people of low competence. Follow-ups of 
this work by Katz and Zigler (1967) and 
Zigler, Balla, and Watson (1972) showed 
that self-image disparity also correlated 
positively with cognitive development in 
children. 

A third conception of self-image dis- 
parity has been as a personality variable 
related to the repression-sensitization 
dimension of psychological defense. Con- 
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sistent with this view, self-image disparity 
has been found to correlate positively 
with sensitization (Altrocchi, Parsons, & 
Dickoff, 1960; Byrne, 1961). Feder 
(1968) also reported a positive relation- 
ship between sensitization and self-image 
disparity, but she failed to replicate the 
relationship between social competence 
and self-image disparity found by Achen- 
bach and Zigler (1963). However, Plotnik 
(1969) showed that Feder’s measures of 
self-image disparity were so difficult for 
low competence people that the relatively 
high disparity between real-self and ideal- 
self responses found among these people 
by Feder may have been due to random- 
ness in responding. Nevertheless, Plotnik 
replicated Achenbach and Zigler’s finding 
of lower self-image disparity in low com- 
petence than in high competence patients 
using Feder’s measures as well as the 
Achenbach-Zigler measures. 

There is no inherent contradiction 
between the findings that disparity corre- 
lates with maladjustment, with sensitiza- 
tion, and with developmental level, be- 
cause a variable as complex as self-image 
disparity is likely to have multiple 
determinants. Maladjusted people ot 
sensitizers of a particular developmental 
level may indeed show more self-image 
disparity than well-adjusted people of 
repressors of. the same developmental 
level. On the other hand, there may also 
be a positive correlation between develop- 
mental level and the tendencies to us? 
sensitizing defenses or to experience in 
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creased self-image disparity under con- 
ditions of maladjustment. Achenbach and 
Zigler (1963) found evidence for the 
latter possibility in that high competence 
psychiatric patients showed more self- 
image disparity than did high competence 
nonpsychiatric patients, whereas low 
competence psychiatric patients showed 
less self-image disparity than low compe- 
tence nonpsychiatric patients. 

Another finding relevant to the 
relationship between self-image disparity 
and maladjustment is that disturbed boys 
whose symptom patterns matched Achen- 
bach’s (1966) “Externalizing” symptom 
cluster (e.g., disobedient, stealing, lying, 
fighting) manifested significantly less self- 
image disparity than did normal boys. By 
contrast, disturbed boys whose symptom 
patterns matched Achenbach’s “Internal- 
izing” symptom cluster (e.g., phobias, 
stomach aches, worrying, withdrawn) 
manifested more self-image disparity than 
did normals (Katz, Zigler, & Zalk, 1975). 
They interpreted these findings as further 
supporting a developmental interpreta- 
tion of the relations between maladjust- 
ment and self-image disparity, because 
they considered Externalizing symptoms 
to be indicative of a developmentally 
lower, action-oriented, level of function- 
ing than the developmentally higher, 
thought-oriented, level manifest in Intern- 
alizing symptoms. 

Since Katz et al's groups were matched 
for cognitive developmental level (IQ and 
age), and since many personality 
characteristics correlate with the Extern- 
alizing-Internalizing symptom dimension 
(cf. Achenbach, 1974), it is possible that 
the relationship between self-image dis- 
parity and the Externalizing-Internalizing 
dimension is a function of adaptive style, 
Tather than of developmental level per se. 

indirect indication that this may be 
ihe case is Becker's (1967) finding that 
tepression-sensitization, known to corre- 
late with self-image disparity (Altrocchi 
et al., 1960; Byrne, 1961; Feder, 1968), 
also relates significantly to extraversion- 
Introversion, with sensitizers being more 
introverted. The relevance of this is that 
Symptoms like those in the Externalizing 


‘luster characterize disturbed extraverts, 
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while symptoms like those in the Intern- 
alizing cluster characterize disturbed 


introverts (Eysenck, 1973). A correlation 
between extraversion-introversion and the 
Externalizing-Internalizing symptom 
dimension is further indicated by Rolf's 
(1972) finding that school children 
having symptoms matching Achenbach's 
Externalizing cluster were rated higher by 
their teachers on “positive social extraver- 
sion" {һап were children having 
symptoms matching Achenbach’s Intern- 
alizing cluster. Thus, the relationship 
between the Externalizing-Internalizing 
symptom dimension and self-image dis- 
parity may be due to the fact that 
Externalizing symptoms occur in people 
with extraverted adaptive styles, who 
ténd to be repressors who, in turn, have 
low self-image disparity, and vice versa 
for people with Internalizing symptoms. 

In view of the complex findings on the 
relationships between self-image dis- 
parity, various aspects of adaptive style, 
and developmental level, the present 
study was designed to triangulate the 
relations between self-image disparity, 
repression-sensitization, and extraversion- 
introversion. Since significant relations 
have been found between self-image dis- 
parity and repression-sensitization, and 
between repression-sensitization and 
extraversion-introversion, а significant 
relationship between extraversion-intro- 
version and self-image disparity would 
complete the triangle of the three vari- 
ables. The degree of correlation among 
them would indicate the extent to which 
they reflect a single personality dimen- 
sion. 

The fact that developmental level cor- 
relates both with self-image disparity 
(Achenbach & Zigler, 1963; Katz & 
Zigler, 1967; Plotnik, 1969; Zigler et al., 
1972) and with repression-sensitization 
(Plotnik, 1969) raises the possibility that 
correlations among the personality mea- 
sures could result from their common 
correlations with development. Conse- 
quently, the study was also designed to 
determine whether relationships among 
the personality variables remained after 
developmental variance was extracted. 
Scores on the three personality variables 
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and on measures of cognitive develop- 
ment (Scholastic Aptitude Tests — SATs), 
were obtained for subjects of two age 
levels. If the relationships among the 
personality measures disappeared when 
developmental variance, either cognitive 
or chronological, was extracted, this 
would indicate that their relationships 
were accounted for by developmental 
factors rather than by an independent 
personality dimension per se. 


Method 
Subjects 


The subjects were 20 male freshmen 
(mean age = 18 yrs., 6 mos.) and 20 male 
seniors (mean age = 21 yrs., 7 mos,) at 
Yale University. Chosen randomly from a 
telephone directory, each was telephoned 
and offered two dollars for filling out two 
questionnaires. If a subject agreed to 
participate, an appointment was made for 
a male experimenter to take the question- 
naires to the subject’s room. Of the 
students initially called, five freshmen 
and five seniors declined to participate. 
The final samples included 18 whites and 
2 blacks in each group. Subjects were 
assured that the data were to be confi- 
dential and were asked not to place their 
names on the forms. 

Measures 

Repression-sensitization (R-S). Byrne’s 
revised — Repression-Sensitization ` Scale 
(Byrne, Barry, & Nelson, 1963) was 
employed. Bearing the heading, The 
Health and Opinion Survey, it consists of 
181 MMPI items; 54 are buffers, while 
127 are scored for R-S. 

Ex traversion-introversion (ЕЈ), А 
second questionnaire included 27 MMPI 
items employed in Giedt and Downing’s 
(1961) E-I scale. Because 14 of the total 
E-I scale of 41 items also appear on the 
R-S scale, these 14 were scored from the 
first questionnaire rather than being re- 

peated. Five of the 14 serve as buffer 
items in the R-S scale. Since the R-S scale 
is much longer than the E-I Scale, the 
remaining nine items were included only 
in the calculation of E-I scores. 

Self-image disparity (SID). The real- 
and ideal-self-image measures employed 
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by Achenbach and Zigler (1963) were 
included in the second questionnaire, 
following the 27 E-I items. One real-self | 
measure consisted of 30 self-referent 
statements. For example, “1 make friends 
easily." The subject was to respond by 
checking one of the following six cate- 
gories for each statement: This is very 
true of me; this is quite true of me; this is 
slightly true of me; this is slightly untrue 
of me; this is quite untrue of me; this is 
very untrue of me. The corresponding 
ideal-self measure consisted of the same 
30 statements in different order, with 
response categories ranging from, J would | 
like this to be very true of me to I would 
like this to be very untrue of me. Each 
difference between the category of re- 
sponse made on a real-self item and the 
response made on the corresponding 
ideal-self item was counted as one point 
toward the score for self-image disparity | 
on this measure (SID-1). Thus, a change | 
from very true on a real-self item to very | 
untrue on the corresponding ideal-self 
item counted as one point, just as did a 
change from slightly true to quite true. 
The size of change was not counted in | 
this score because previous work has 
shown that the tendency to use extreme | 
categories is inversely related to develop- | 
mental level (Achenbach & Zigler, 1963; 
Katz & Zigler, 1967; Zigler, Balla, & | 
Watson, 1972). Counting the absolute 
Size of changes would have, therefore, | 
confounded response styles with self- 
image disparity. Number of extreme : 
Iesponses was analyzed as a separate | 
variable. | 
The selfreferent statements were 
followed by a list of 40 personal traits, 
Such as selfish, tactful, and frank. The | 
Subject was to respond to each item by 
circling yes or no, according to whether 
the item described him. As with SID-I, 
each difference between a response made 
оп a real-self item and the response made 
on the corresponding ideal-self item was 
counted as one point toward the second 
SID score (SID-2). | 


Results 


Comparisons between freshmen and 
seniors showed no significant differences 
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Table 1 


Correlations Among Measures* 


510-2 |SID 1+2 | SAT-V | SAT-Q 


E-I .38* 
SID-1 438% 42** 
t peser 
SID-2 66*®** ens Len 849% 
SID-1 * SID-2 


SAT Verbal x CA 


SAT Quant. x CA 


SATV+QxCA 


88*** 


Personality scoring was arranged so that high scores indicate sensitization, 


introversion, and high self-image disparity. 
*р< .05 
жес] 
Rer < 00] 


in R-S (f = 1.13), E-I (7 = .76), either SID 
score (ts = .58, .22), or SAT verbal (t = 
-08), quantitative (¢ = .58), or combined 
(t = .29) scores (all df = 38, no p less than 
27). Age thus appeared to have little 
effect on the personality scores in these 
groups and the age groups did not differ 
with respect to Scholastic Aptitude 
Scores. The only significant difference 
related to age was that seniors gave fewer 
extreme responses (very true or very 
untrue) than did freshmen on the ideal- 
self items of SID-1 (mean = 9.95 vs. 
14.55, t = 2.06, p < .05). While this is 
consistent with previous findings that 
developmental level is inversely related to 
the use of extreme response categories 
(Achenbach & Zigler, 1963; Katz & 
Zigler, 1967; Zigler et al., 1972), it may 
not be of much practical significance, 
since it was the only statistically signifi- 
cant difference in 10 comparisons of 
Seniors and freshmen. 


A more direct test of the effect of 
cognitive developmental differences was 
made by comparing the 10 freshmen 
having the lowest combined SAT scores 
and the 10 seniors having the highest SAT 
scores. Mean of the SATs for the lowest 
freshmen was 1274 and for the highest 
seniors, 1472. These comparisons showed 
no significant differences on the person- 
ality measures or in number of extreme 
responses. The largest ¢ was 1.73, (df = 
18, р < .10), for the difference in R-S 
scores. 

Since developmental differences with- 
in the relatively narrow age and intelli- 
gence ranges of the present sample had 
little effect on the personality measures, 
analyses of the interrelations among the 
personality measures were performed 
with the freshmen and seniors combined 
and with raw scores converted to z-scores. 
As can be seen from Table 1, all the 
intercorrelations among the personality 
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variables were significant at p < .05 or 
better. 

The personality variable correlating 
highest with the other two was SID-2, 
which correlated .66 with R-S and .52 
with E-I. In fact, SID-2 correlated higher 
with these measures than with SID-1 (r= 
.33). This may be due to the fact that 
SID-2, R-S, and E-I all had yes-no re- 
sponse formats, whereas 510-1 had six 
response categories. If they all measure 
the same dimension, the response format 
common to SID-2, R-S, and Е-1 may 
conceivably have caused them to inter- 
correlate more highly than did SID-2 with 
SID-1. However, each of the SID scores 
represented changes in responses from 
real- to ideal-self, rather than simple 
sums, as did R-S and ЕЈ. It is unlikely 
that the different ranges of scores per- 
mitted by the two SID instruments atten- 
uated the correlation between them, be- 
cause there was no indication of either 
ceiling or floor effects in the distribution 
of scores on either one (mean = 19.8, SD 
= 3.5 for SID-1; mean = 10.6, SD = 4.9 
for SID-2). 

None of the personality scores corre- 
lated significantly with the SAT scores 
(verbal, quantitative, ог combined) 
among either the freshmen, seniors, or 
both groups combined. When subjects" 
SAT scores were multiplied by their 
chronological ages to obtain a more pre- 
cise index of cognitive development, the 
correlations with the personality scores 
increased somewhat, but none became 
significant (see Table 1). However, con- 
clusions about relationships with ability 
are limited by the limited range of SAT 
Scores (1150 to 1543 for combined 
scores). 

A principal factor analysis was per- 
formed on R-S, E-I, SID-1, SID-2, SAT 
verbal multiplied by chronological age, 
and SAT quantitative multiplied by 
chronological age. The two principal 
factors having roots >1 accounted for 
66.6% of the common variance and these 
two factors were rotated to the varimax 
criterion. The first varimax factor was 
clearly defined by the four personality 
measures, the loadings being .84 for 
SID-2, .79 for R-S, .76 for E-I, and .68 


\ 
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for SID-1. SAT verbal loaded -.19 and 
SAT quantitative .03 on this factor. The 
second varimax factor was defined by the , 
two cognitive variables, the loadings bei 
-89 for SAT quantitative and .86 for SA 
verbal, while the loadings for the person- 
ality measures ranged from -.02 for 
SID-2 to —22 for R-S. Thus, all four 
personality measures appeared to reflect a 
unitary dimension, while the cognitive 
variables reflected a second dimension. 


Discussion 

The finding that self-image disparity, 
repression-sensitization, and extraversion- 
introversion correlated significantly with 
one another and formed a unitary factor 
indicates that they may all reflect a single 
dimension of personality. Since the inter- 
relationships were obtained among sub 
jects who were fairly homogeneous wi 
respect to developmental level, and sin 
the personality dimension renilined after 
cognitive developmental variance was 
factored out, the dimension appears to 
represent stylistic differences in person- 
ality that are not attributable merely to 
developmental variance. This does not 
mean that the personality dimension is 
completely uncorrelated with develop- 
ment, as the positive relations between 
self-image disparity and development 
found previously in comparisons of more 
developmentally diverse samples (e.g., 
Achenbach & Zigler, 1963; Katz & Zigler, 
1967) indicate that the personality 
dimension may be influenced by develop- 
mental level. However, with potential 
contributions from developmental vari- 
ance minimized, the present findings 
show that the dimension itself represents 
substantial personality trait variance. 

The dimension represented by the four 
personality measures entails high self- 
image disparity, readiness to acknowledge 
anxiety and discomfort, and a tendency 
toward social withdrawal at one extreme, 
in contrast to low self-image disparity, 
denial of anxiety, and a social orientation | 
outward toward other people at the | 
Opposite extreme. Since self-image dis- 
parity had the highest correlation with 
the other measures, it may provide the 
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est guide to interpreting the dimension. 
It entails sensitivity to and willingness to 
. acknowledge differences between what 
one currently is and how one would 
ideally like to be. An important impli- 
cation is that high self-image disparity 
may represent high motivation to im- 
oneself. If this is the case, then 
Бе: (1973) interpretation of intro- 
version as high cortical activation might 
be better understood as high motivation 
to succeed in the perception and learning 
tasks on which he finds introverts to 
outperform extraverts. Likewise, the find- 
* ings that disturbed children with Internal- 
' izing symptoms were more reflective, 
better able to delay gratification, and 
more foresightful (Weintraub, 1973), and 
that they remained longer and improved 
more in psychotherapy than Externaliz- 
ing children (Achenbach & Lewis, 1971) 
may be due to greater striving for socially 
valued behavior among the Internalizers. 
This interpretation of the extraversion- 
introversion and Externalizing-Internaliz- 
ing dimensions does not necessarily deny 
| the role of constitutional influences on 
р 
\ 


personality, because the differences be- 
tween introverts and Internalizers, on the 
one hand, and extraverts and External- 
izers, on the other, may also be related to 
constitutional characteristics. Neverthe- 
less, resorting exclusively to constitu- 
tional reductionism may unjustly circum- 
scribe the understanding obtainable 
through closer analysis of personality 
^ Structures per se. 
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WAIS Picture Arrangement and 
Premorbid Social Competence Among Process Schizophrenics 


JACK D. EDINGER 
Virginia Commonwealth University 


Summary: 


A study with male process schizophrenics suggested that the Picture Arrange- 


ment (PA) subtest of the WAIS was related to a measure of social competence. There was 
evidence that the PA subtest may measure an entity such as social intelligence which is 


different from overall intelligence. 


Recent research regarding the Picture 
Arrangement (PA) subtest of the 
Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale (WAIS) 
has focused on the social significance of 
PA scores. Schill (1966) found the PA 
subtest to effectively differentiate be- 
tween introverts and extroverts. Schill, 
Kahn, and Meuhlemen (1968) related 
high PA scores with participation in both 
high school and college extra-curricular 
activities. Although this research suggests 
that the PA subtest provides a measure of 
social intelligence or social competence, 
this view has been questioned. Matarazzo 
(1972), for example, refutes the notion 
of “social intelligence” and asserts that 
the PA scores merely reflect general 
intelligence applied to social situations. 
This study was designed to investigate the 
viability of these opposing views concern- 
ing the PA subtest. 

Fifteen male schizophrenics were 
drawn from the inactive files of Allen- 
town State Hospital, Allentown, Penn- 
sylvania. These subjects had all been 
diagnosed as either chronic undifferenti- 
ated or hebephrenic types and thus repre- 
sented a process schizophrenic group. The 
mean age of these patients was 21.5 years 
with a range of 17 to 30 years. 

All subjects were rated regarding their 
premorbid social competence using sec- 
tion one of the Phillips Premorbid Adjust- 
ment Scale (Phillips, 1953). These ratings 
were made using case history information 
and without knowledge of IQ scores. 
Once all subjects had been rated on the 
Phillips Scale, a “social IQ” was com- 

I gratefully acknowledge the assistance of 
the staff and patients of the Allentown State 
Hospital, particularly Dr. Mervin Smolinsky and 


the Psychology Service, in making this study 
possible. 


puted for each patient. This social IQ was 
computed by prorating the PA subtest 
score into a Performance IQ using the 
appropriate standard score — IQ conver- 
sion tables of the WAIS manual. Intercor- 
relations between Phillips scores, Full 
Scale 105 and social IQs were then com- 
puted. Also a partial correlation between 
Phillips scores and social IQ independent 
of Full Scale IQ was calculated. 

From these analyses significant corre- - 
lations were obtained between Social IQs 
and Phillips scores (r = -.705, p < .01; 
High Phillips scores suggest poor pre-^ 
morbid adjustment) and between Social 
IQs and Full Scale IQs (r = .596, p< .05). 
Phillips scores were nonsignificantly cor- 
related with Full Scale IQs (r = —.426, p 
> .05). A significant partial correlation 
between Phillips scores and Social IQ 
independent of Full Scale IQ was also 
obtained (r = —.621, p < .05). 

These findings suggest that the PA 
subtest was related to a measure of social 
competence, at least for this inpatient 
sample. Furthermore, the fact that the 
PA based Social IQ independent of IQ 
was related to a measure of premorbid 
social competence suggests that this sub- 
test may measure an entity such as social 
intelligence which is qualitatively differ- 
ent from overall intelligence. While these 
findings should be qualified by the homo- 
geneity and small size of the sample used, 
the results do suggest the need for further 
research in this area using larger and more 
varied samples. 
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On the Assessment of Sexual Orientation: 
A Reply to Anderson 


NORMAN M. STONE 
University of lowa 


Summary: |n response to Anderson’s (1975) objections to Stone and Schneider's 
validation study of the Wheeler signs of homosexuality in the Rorschach, both the scientific 
and ethical-moral grounds for assessing sexual orientation were discussed. With respect to 
these two issues, it was argued that (a) an individual’s sexual behaviors and attitudes, which 
includes sexual object preference, exert a significant influence on major portions of an 
individual's life and thus requires clinical assessment, and (b) only by gathering knowledge 
about human functioning in all domains can we effectively combat inappropriate 
stereotyping and prejudice, such as that which still exists toward homosexuals today. 


Embedded within Anderson’s (1975) 
response to our report on the validity of 
the Wheeler signs (Stone & Schneider, 
1975) are three major substantive issues; 
two of these require scientific attention — 
as opposed to political attention — and 
the third involves ethical and moral ques- 
tions. 

The first issue concerns the accuracy 
with which a pattern of behavior in any 
domain (here sexual orientation) can be 
predicted by means of a score on a 
psychological test (here the Wheeler 
signs). The second issue is whether 
knowledge about a client’s sexual orienta- 
tion is clinically important or useful for a 
clinician to have early in treatment. The 
third question is whether a clinician is 
justified in attempting to assess the 
client’s sexual behavior and attitudes. 

With respect to the first issue, the data 
presented in our original report, though 
certainly not definitive, strongly support 
the assertion that the percentage score of 
Wheeler signs does allow one to identify 
male patients whose patterns of behavior 
involve sexual arousal by or sexual con- 
tact with males. Our data further support 
the generally accepted notion that sexual 
orientation is not merely either toward 
males or toward females but that it is 
quite likely distributed along a соп- 
tinuum of the sort described by Kinsey, 
Pomeroy and Martin (1948). Anderson 
appears to have no quarrel with this 
implication of our paper. She does, how- 
ever, misrepresent the conclusions of 
Davids, Joelson, & McArthur (1956) who 
observed that, with further research “this 


approach to the diagnosis of the homo- 
sexual ... may well have implications for 
the individual case” (p. 171). One 
pose of our report was to supply t 
additional research. 

The second issue is whether such 
information is clinically useful. Here, a 
number of points are raised regarding (a) 
the relationship of sexual orientation to 
other significant dimensions of behavior, 
(b) the purpose of assessment, and (c) the 
potential hazards of assessment. 

If, as Anderson suggests, an individu- 
al’s sexual orientation is unrelated to 
other aspects of his or her functioning 
then both the scientific and clinical inter- 
est in this variable would be difficult to 
justify. Such an assertion, however, runs 
counter to a large body of data encom- 
passing genetic (Heston & Shields, 1968; 
Kallman, 1952), biochemical (Kolodny, 
Masters, Hendryn & Toro, 1971; Loraine, 
Ismail, Adamopoulos & Dove, 1970; 
Margolese, 1970), psychogenic (Evans, 
1969; Saghir & Robins, 1973; Snortum, 
Marshall, Gillespie, 1969), psychological 
(Dean & Richardson, 1964; Weinberg, 
1974) and sociological (Bell, 1973; 
Gagnon & Simon, 1967) variables. 

Those familiar with this area know it is 
plagued by conflicting results. Thus, any 
interested author (e.g. Anderson, 1975) 
may readily adduce a single reference 
(e.g. Freedman, 1971) or a small collec- 
tion of references to defend any particu- 
lar prejudice. Unfortunately, one may 
expect this condition to continue as long 
as (a) individual studies are interpreted 
without regard to sampling biases that 
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permeate this area, (b) homosexuality 
continues to be regar as а homogene- 
ous concept, and, most importantly, (с) 
groups of individuals are compared along 
imension of sexual orientation with- 
out regard to related variables such as 
leve! of sexual interest and attitudes 
toward sex, etc. These considerations 
notwithstanding, on the basis of the 
accumulated empirical evidence to date, 
it is inaccurate to conclude that sexual 
orientation is unrelated to other signifi- 
cant dimensions of human experience. 
Furthermore, while certain correlates 
of sexual orientation may be consequen- 
ces of sociocultural sanctions, this does 
- not substantially alter their impact on the 
affected individual and, therefore, does 
not alter their meaningfulness for the 
clinician in his role as therapist. Nonethe- 
less, the clinician may also effectively 
_ respond to the sociocultural origins of his 
_ clients’ distress through additional activ- 
_ ities; for example, public education as 
Richard Green and Evelyn Hooker have 
clearly shown. 
With respect to the purpose of assess- 
a ing sexual orientation, obviously it is no 
longer useful for determination of a 
formal diagnosis nor is it necessarily 
useful for the establishment of treatment 
goals. However, the purpose of assess- 
ment is neither defined by nor limited to 
the determination of formal diagnoses 
nor the establishment of treatment goals. 
l consider such facts elementary and 
| suspect that Anderson's assertions to the 
contrary appeared only as necessitated by 
the general requirements of the ad 
hominem argument she pursued. 
Psychological assessment, whether 
carried out through formal psychometric 
| procedures, interviews, or informally in 
the process of therapy, is directed at the 
^ greater understanding of the individual. 
4 Projective techniques were designed to 
assist the clinician to "gain insight into 
the individual's private world of mean- 
ings, significances, patterns and feelings" 
(Frank, 1939, p. 402). We agree with 
Anderson when quoting Green (1973), 
she suggests that “. . . the neurotic uses of 


= Sexuality ... constitute a significant bulk 
Ld the disorders treated in outpatient 
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psychiatry" (pp. 1213-1214). Therefore, 
it seems important to us to accurat 
assess those variables related to sexual 
behavior, one of which is sexual object 
preference. 

With respect to the potential hazards 
of assessment, space limitations preclude 
responding to Anderson's apprehension 
that classification, and especially the sign 
approach, ЕГЕ ап idiographic under- 
standing of the individual. ‚ however, 
is an old issue, and fortunately, excellent 
discussions may be found elsewhere 
(Mechl, 1954; Zigler & Phillips, 1961). 

In conclusion, we fail to see how 
recognition of the "unique character" of 
one's clients is enhanced by calling each 
client "a Person." Rather, we believe that 
the potential value of our clinical activ- 
ities increases as our knowledge about our 
client increases. We consider a person's 
sexual behavior and attitudes to consti- 
tute one of the factors that exerts a 
significant influence on major portions of 
that person's life. Therefore, we consider 
the clinician's failure to assess, under- 
stand and comprehend the person's 
sexual behavior and attitudes to be à 
gross error, one committed at the client's. 
expense. 

A final objection to the clinical assess 
ment of sexual orientation rests ОП 
ethical-moral grounds and is therefore 
considerably less easy to resolve. We 
resist, however, the suggestion that cer- 
tain areas of human functioning are to be 
considered off limits for psychological 
inquiry. 

Today, society is increasingly bei 
asked to examine both its attitudes an 
laws affecting individuals whose sexual 
behavior diverges from that of the major- 
ity. Yet, today, when it is increasingly 
difficult to defend the maintenance 
social and legal prejudices which have 
brought unjustifiable suffering to many» 
legal and social prejudices persist. In this 
atmosphere a sense of distrust pre 
toward those who seek to identify 20 
individual's sexual orientation. 

This distrust is a poor 
ignorance. Psychological 
to homosexuality have 
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from these studies were instrumental in 
the decision to remove homosexuality 
from DSM-II (Spitzer, 1974). Only by 
gathering further knowledge about hu- 
man functioning in all domains may we 
reasonably and effectively combat inap- 
propriate stereotyping and prejudice. 
Hopefully, on. the basis of such knowl- 
edge, we may eventually replace polemics 
with reasoned dialogues in the important 
and fascinating area of human sexual 
behavior. 
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measure of ego strength. 


The evaluation of Ego Strength (ES) in 
he individual case for purposes of diag- 
osis and prognosis has important impli- 
tions concerning the effective invest- 
ent of limited psychotherapeutic re- 
sources or the referral of the individual to 
specific rehabilitation agencies. This ex- 
plains why this construct of ES has drawn 
so much attention on the part of theorists 
and researchers of widely differing basic 
orientation. Thus, the concept of ES, 
which originated in psychoanalysis, and 
ego-psychology in particular, has also 
been applied by academic psychologists, 
e.g., Cattell (1965) who includes the 
concept as one of the parameters of 
personality structure on the basis of 
factorial analysis. 

ES is usually defined as the measure of 
adequacy and efficiency with which the 
ego performs in different areas of ego 
functioning, and the synthetic function in 
particular (Fenichel, 1954; Nunberg, 
1955). Evaluation of ES thus concerns a 
combination of a number of different ego 
“functions tentatively enumerated by 
Arlow and Brenner (1964), Bellak and 
Hurvich (1969), Beres (1956), Grinker, 
Werble, and Drye (1968). 

In view of the practical usefulness of 
the concept of ES, various attempts were 
uring the past two decades at 

ing at an evaluation of ES through 

chodiagnostic tools, ie., on the basis 
nses to the most widely used 
Ogical tests. 


Journal of Personality Assessment, 1976, 40, 1 
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Evaluation of Ego Strength Based on Certain 
Rorschach Variables 


URIEL LAST and AVRAHAM A. WEISS 
Department of Psychology 
Hebrew University, Jerusalem 


Summary: Despite the importance of the assessment of ego strength for appropriate 
assignment of clients for psychotherapy and/or rehabilitation, existing techniques have not 
fulfilled expectations. A method for assessing ego strength through the Rorschach Test 
independent of clinical criterion is proposed. In addition to certain variables of Klopfer's 
RPRS (M*, FM*, FC* plus CF*), sharply preceived space responses are included. They 
constitute a highly intercorrelated global measure of ego strength and are also highly 
correlated to a relatively independent Rorschach variable of global ego efficiency, ie. 
integrated whole responses. In accordance with prediction, non-controlled color responses as 
well. as accuracy of form perception did not correlate in a non-clinical sample with either 


Two such instruments were used 
widely in both clinical work and research: 
Barron's Ego Strength Scale (Es) (Barron, 
1953), composed of a selection of items 
from the MMPI; and Klopfer's Rorschach 
Prognostic Rating Scale (RPRS) (Klopfer, 
Ainsworth, Klopfer, & Holt, 1954), using 
Rorschach test responses, Pascal and 
Suttell’s (1950) measure of ES, based on 
L. Bender’s Visual Motor Gestalt Test 
(1938) and Cattell’s (1965) question- 
naire, as well as Herron’s (Herron, Guido, 
& Kantor, 1965) measures of perceptual 
range and perceptual organization based 
on the TAT are less widely used. 

Extensive research points out serious 
problems in the validation of the pro- 
posed measures of ES. It has proven to be 
particularly intricate to demonstrate a 
positive relationship between the differ- 
ent measures of ES (Adams & Cooper, 
1962; Tamkin, 1957; Thomas, 1955). 
Endicott and Endicott (1964) did, in- 
deed, find some relationship between 
Barron’s and Klopfer’s scales, but the 
coefficients were low and nonsignificant. 
Werts (1960) and Herron et al., (1965) 
tried to correlate ES as measured by the 
Rorschach and MMPI with occupational 
history and intelligence tests. The 
matrices of coefficients of different mea- 
sures of ES did not deviate from chance 
expectations. 

More recently, Stein and Chen Lin 
Chu (1967) and Frank (1967) reported 
that factorial analysis on the one hand 
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and a review of relevant research data on 
the other revealed that Barron’s Es ap- 
pears to be measuring “well being” (Stein 
& Chen Lin Chu) or absence of psycho- 
pathology (Frank). From the cluster 
analysis performed by Stein and Chen Lin 
Chu on Barron’s Es scale 


The 5 oblique clusters which 
emerged were: (a) emotional well- 
being (і.е. freedom from disabling 


anxiety and depression); (b) cognitive 
well-being (i.e. freedom from disabling 
primary-process thinking); (c) physical 
well-being (i.e. freedom from physical 
complaints); (d) religious attitude of 
non-belief and non-participation; (e) 
seeking heterosexual stimulation and 
escape from boredom. In their hier- 
archical analysis, it was found that the 
first three clusters could be combined 
into a single condensed cluster called 
“sense of well-being.” Consistent sig- 
nificant mean differences were found 
between the normal and abnormal 
groups for the well-being cluster, but 
not for the religious and heterosexual 
clusters. (p. 158) 


They conclude (p. 160) that 

Barron’s scale is related to the 
construct ego strength conceptually 
and empirically only in part. Three 
clusters show empirical validity only in 
a gross sense; that is when extreme 
groups such as psychiatric and normal 
groups are compared. These same 
dimensions, however, lack validity for 
finer discriminations such as between 
abnormal groups. Similar findings 
from other studies... add a consis- 
tency to this conclusion. 


Frank’s review comes up with a similar 
conclusion stating that "research does 
demonstrate that the Es scores of individ- 
uals displaying discernible patterns of 
psychopathology sui generis, are statistic- 
ally distinguishable from, and consistent- 
ly lower than those of control, overtly 
nonpathological groups” (p. 189). Accord- 
ing to Frank, £s scores do not however, 
differentiate in most instances psychotics 
and neurotics, ie. more and less sick 
groups (p. 188). Nor does research show 
that hospitalization or psychotherapy re- 
sulted in a significant rise in Es over time. 
Frank discusses why progress in psycho- 
therapy or during hospitalization was not 
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reflected in changes as measured by 
Barron's scale. Four explanations are; 


offered 4 
(a) Es scores are in fact not valid ў 
measures of psychopathology .... (b) 


the Es scale is not sensitive to the 
subtle changes that occur in treatment 
(c) the groups in treatment were not in ^ 
treatment long enough so that real ego 
changes could have even taken place | 
(d) the criterion measures of selecting 
subjects (psychiatric diagnosis) or re- ж 
flecting change (clinical impression) 
are not adequate. Because of the many 
unanswered questions surrounding the 
research with the Es scale, and the Ø 
equivocal nature of the results of the X 
investigations that have been conduc- 
ted plus the general dearth of explora 
tions with psychologically healthy 
people, the author is left unable tog 
make any definitive statement regar 
ing the validity of the Es scale except 
to comment that more research ig 
certainly needed. (p. 194). 
Barron's and Klopfer's original aim in 
creating their respective scales was the 
prediction of success in psychotherapy. 
Psychoanalysis had assumed long before 
that a minimum of ego forces was re- % 
quired so as to enable the patient to 
benefit from treatment, to change with- 
out breaking down under the pressure of | 
anxiety or drive demands. However, most 
of the investigators of ES used outcome 
of treatment as criterion rather than using 
ES as a predictor of outcome (Getter and 
Sundland, 1962; Taulbee, 1958); they 
found that Barron's scale was practically 
useless in predicting outcome or drop- 
out. Despite these findings, it is still the 
most widely used measure — apparently 
due to the ease of its administration and 
scoring and possibly also in the light of 
research evidence regarding the validity of . 
its internal structure (Gottesman, 19599 
Tamkin, 1957; Tamkin & Klett, 1957). 
The status of the RPRS measure of ES 
is no better. Klopfer intended it to isolate 
the patient variable as distinct from the 
therapist and environment variables and - 
expected the various Rorschach. variables. 
if properly weighted, to уй a 70 
measure of success in psychot 
In Klopfer's and other i, У 
views, these component variable iy 
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RPRS reflect central aspects of the ability 
for adaptation and coping. There are 6 
such variables: 
1. M= Human movement response 
2. FM = Animal movement response 
3. m 7 Inanimate movement response 
4. Y,T= Shading response 
5. C= Chromatic color response 
6. F* = Good form perception 
. Scoring and weighting according to 
f; -RPRS are quite complex, technically dif- 
ficult, and time-consuming. While such 
practical considerations should in no way 
enter into the evaluation of the validity 
of Klopfer's technique, they in practice 
restrict its application. Moreover, al- 
though Endicott & Endicott (1964) 
reviewing research stated that in six out 
"of eight studies, the initial RPRS scores 
were significantly related to the outcome 
of treatment, Frank (1967) states that 
the results of research using im- 
provement in psychotherapy or hos- 
pitalization as the criterion against 
which to compare RPRS scores are 
equivocal: there are almost as many 
studies which indicate that RPRS does 
not covary with improvement or pre- 
dict improvement as there are that 
indicate that it does (р. 197). 
Further, individual variables of the Ror- 
з schach predict almost as well or even 
- better than the full scale. Thus, Kirkner, 
+ Wisham & Giedet (1953) found that 
shading, т, and FM correlated well with 
improvement in therapy, whereas Color 
` and F+ did not. Sheehan, Frederick, 
Roserear, and Spiegelman (1954) demon- 
strated М, ЕМ and т to be better 
predictors than the complete scale. Seidel 
(1960) found F* level to predict better 
than the full scale in a schizophrenic 
sample. Endicott & Endicott (1964) 
Eo Color, shading, and total produc- 
tivity (R) to,predict almost equally effec- 
tively as опи scale. Therefore, 
we think the ‘usefulness of the complete 
scale may seriously be questioned. 
of what has been said, 
and methodological 
pplication of Rorschach 
' the assessment of Ego 
proposed. They concern the 
й of the global measure and 
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replacement of clinical criteria, e.g., im- 
provement in psychotherapy by an in- 
ternal criterion, namely an independent 
Rorschach variable. This appears to be 
essential as ES is a concept which should 
be applicable beyond considerations of 
suitability for psychotherapy and/or pre- 
diction of outcome/recovery and should 
equally be relevant to personality assess- 
ment of nonclinical subjects. The follow- 
ing assumptions were made; 

1. The concept of ES implies the avail- 
ability and investment of quantities of 
energy. 

2. The concept of ES implies adequate 
control of energies by the Ego. 

3. ES at any point in time is a function 
of the quantity of controlled psychic 
energies available. 

4. Controlled energy at the disposal of 
mental processes derives {тот 
libidinal, aggressive, and neutral 
sources. 

5. Rorschach indicators representing 
these sources of energy in the per- 
ceptual process can be identified. 


The following Rorschach variables 
are assumed to represent these indica- 
tors: 

Number of controlled color respon- 

ses (FCt, CF+) 

Number of human movement ге- 

sponses (M+) 

Number of animal movement re- 

sponses (FM+) 

Number of controlled Space respon- 

ses (S+) 


The sum of Rorschach responses of 
these four typesis assumed to represent 
the total of controlled energy (Sum E) 
available to the Ego from different 
Sources. It is, therefore, hypothesized 
to be a valid estimate of ES. 

The common denominator of these 
Rorschach Variables is their represent- 
ing the successful integration of cogni- 
tive control (ie., the domination of 
good form perception) with drive re- 
lated experiencing. This consideration 
requires the inclusion of space respon- © 
Ses as an indicator of aggressive drive 
energy, in addition to movement and 
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color responses which are supposed to 
represent libidinal and neutralized drive 
energy. While the latter are included in 
Klopfer’s RPRS, Fonda’s (1960) argu- 
ments necessitate the addition of space 
responses to any global measure of ES 
based on Rorschach variables. In con- 
trast, we did not include pure C respon- 
ses in the global measure proposed in 
view of its obviously representing un- 
controlled energy. F* responses, on the 
other hand, were excluded as they do 
not meet the requirement of represent- 
ing integration of control with drive 
energy. This theoretical consideration 
seems, in our view, to be corroborated 
by empirical evidence. Thus Frank 
(1967), in his review, reports that while 
research indicates that F+ percent has 
been found to be sensitive to the 
changes that occur as a result of hospi- 
talization and in distinguishing various 
levels of psychological disorganization 
one from the other, and psychopath- 
ology from normality (p. 195), it does 
not generally reflect “change asa result 
of psychotherapy”. It cannot, there- 
fore, be considered an adequate mea- 
sure of subtle differences in Ego 
strength within the range of normality. 
Like Barron's Es scale, F+ percent, 
then, can serve as a measure of gross Ego 
dysfunctioning, but is ineffective in 
making fine within-group distinctions. 


6. It was also assumed to be possible to 
find a Rorschach measure of the 
synthetic function of the Ego, which, 
in turn, could be considered to some 
extent at least an estimate of ES, thus 
serving as an internal criterion for 
validation. This, if confirmed, could 
constitute a significant variation of 
validation, since it would be indepen- 
dent of clinical external criteria, and 
thus point up possibilities of using ES 
assessment techniques in personality 
research. with non-clinical populations. 
Integrative Whole responses as defined 

by Hemmendinger (1960), i.e. W+tt re- 

sponses, Were assumed to represent the 
synthetic function of the ego and, con- 
sequently, to serve as an estimate of ES 
statistically independent from the sum of 
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controlled energies.! This relative inde- 
pendence сап be demonstrated as 
follows: According to Hemmendinger, 
W++ can be scored on 5 of the 10 
Rorschach cards only — “unbroken” 
blots, ie. cards 1, 4, 5, 6, 9. Of these, 
only card 9 is colored; only Cards 1 and 9 
offer an opportunity for space responses; 
they do not include the cards with 
maximal pull for human movement 
(Cards 2, 3, 7). 

The following rationale served as a  * 
basis for the choice of И++ responses: 
The “unbroken” blot needs to be broken 
up and reorganized into а new and 
complex unit, e.g. Card 5: "A peasant in 
a spy's costume on skates at the end of 
the performance with two girls leaning on 
his arms." 

The present study intends to investi- 
gate the usefulness of a modified Ror- 
schach technique for the assessment of 
Ego Strength which would be applicable 
to both clinical and non-clinical popula- 
tions. 

The following hypotheses were formu- 
lated. 

(a) M+, ЕМ+, S*, and FC* plus 
CF* responses would be signifi- 
cantly correlated so as to forma Ж 
cluster. 

(b) Each component variable and 
the cluster as a whole would be 
significantly correlated with 
W++ responses. 

(c) The proposed measure of ES 
(Sum E) would be significantly 
correlated with Barron's £s. 

(d) Form perception level (Ft%) ү 
and uncontrolled color responses 
(Pure C) would not show statisti- 
cal affinity to any of the Ror- 
schach measures representing 
ES. 


Method 


Thirty Israeli first-year female psychol- 
ogy students, mean age 21.5, intelligence 
ranging from 120 to 140, with 12 years 
of education, whose parents were о 


1 Absolute number 
scoring category rather than relative frequ! 
was used on the assumption that energ 
also expressed in the quantity of 
products. 
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Table 1 
Intercorrelations Between Selected Rorschach Variables 
—— а: 


Wee SumE M+ ЕМ+ $^ FOCF* C Е+% 


We ui. -789 649 52° $69: 300 07 -.48 
Sum Е x 80* 58* .69* 68*  -23 -30 
M* x 55° 45° .26 -08  -23 
FM* x 27 42° 08 -17 
5+ x 45* 11 -33 
ЕС+СЕ+ x 20 -.16 
C x 18 
Е+% х 


OF + 


M+ FM+ W++ 
BS 
a 


fat 
S+ FC+CF+ SumE 


OC 
Coefficient of alienation = .007 


Figure 1. Two-dimensional space diagram of selected Rorschach Variables. 
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European origin, were administered the 
Rorschach test in standard fashion as part 
of a larger study. 

Scoring followed Beck’s (Beck, Beck, 
Levitt, & Molish, 1961) manual and 
included Hemmendinger’s (1960) instruc- 
tions for scoring W+ and И++. They were 
also given Barron’s (1953) Es scale. 


Results and Discussion 

Before presenting and discussing the 
findings, one should take cognizance of 
the advantages and limitations deriving 
from the use of a nonclinical sample 
homogeneous in regard to sex, age, 
education, and intelligence. Obviously 
such homogeneity limits generalizability 
and would require replication with simi- 
laly homogeneous, though different, 
samples. Conversely, this very homogen- 
eity renders our findings all the more 
convincing in that all the variance ob- 
served cannot be ascribed to any of the 
variables controlled for and must, there- 
fore, be considered to reflect “true” 
personality differences. In fact, Weiss, 
Stein, Ater and Melnik (1967) were able 
to demonstrate in this same sample clear 
differences in field dependence/ 
independence linked to Rorschach be- 
havior despite the very narrow range of 
intelligence. 

Inspection of Table 1 (and Figure 1, 
which is a spatial, bidimensional represen- 
tation of Table 1) obtained on the basis 
of Guttman’s (1968) SSA; method — 
reveals a concentration of the variables 
statistically close to each other and pre- 
sumably possessing essential proximity 
and affinity. The variables showing such 
proximity, i.e. Mt, FM*,FC* plus CF*, 
and S4, do so in strict conformity with 
our hypotheses concerning ES and were 
included in our global measure of sum E. 
In contrast, F+% and C come out quite 
distant both statistically and spatially 
and, consequently, are essentially unre- 
lated. 

We attempted validation of the con- 
struct of ES within the Rorschach by 
correlating sum E with the relatively 
independent variable of W+t; a high 
correlation (r = .78) between W+t+ and 
sum E appears to confirm this validity. 
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A number of tentative. conclusions 
may be derived from Table 1 and Figure 
ie 

(a) The concentration of variables 
making up sum E as well as ++ 
assumed to reflect ES are unrelated 
to what is represented by F+%. In 
other words, F+% on the one hand 
and sum E on the other constitute 
relatively independent constructs 

(b) Controlled color responses (ЕС+, 
CF+) are relatively independent of 
uncontrolled color responses (C). 
The latter do not belong, or con- 
tribute to ES. 

(c) Our findings confirm our predic- 
tion and necessitate the inclusion of 
S* responses in the construct of ES 
in addition to controlled color, 
human and animal movement re- 
sponses already assumed by Klopfer 
to represent a complex estimate of 


The correlation coefficients of 5+ with 
both controlled color (FC*, СЕ+) (r = 
45) and movement (M*) responses (Р = 
45) and its relatively high contribution (r 
= 69) to sum E as well as its correlation 
with W++ (r = .56) clearly point up its 
Fi relatedness to the construct of 


Obviously, this is no accident; but 
despite the fact that the importance ofS 
as an indicator of control, energetic insis- 
tence and assertiveness was recognized 
both by Fonda (1960) and Klopfer et al. 
(1954), it was not included by the latter 
in his array of variables entering into 
RPRS. The following quotation is of 
relevance (Klopfer et al., 1954): 

S responses are related to an 
oppositional tendency in the intellec- 
tual sphere .. . it is the competitive or 
self-assertive aspect of intellectu- 
ality . . . the ability to use white space 
is considered one indication of ego- 
strength, the implication being that 
the personality has resources to resist 
inundation by environmental forces or 
motivational confusion (pp. 3 10-311). 
We also examined the validity of the 

proposed measure of ES, ie. sum E, by 
correlating it with Barron's (1953) Es 
scale. 


The correlation coefficients for. 
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Table 2 
Correlation Coefficients Between 
Barron's Ёз Scale and 
Selected Rorschach Variables 


Wee sux Vi. oy 19 
Sum аб. $2* 
M* 2000 rc ea 19 
PMO Asc. ЖИНАЛА 00 
5+ 07 
ЕСО. ain» n» RS 47* 
C 34.07 
FS. ЛЕРГЕ 07 
*p<.05 


each single variable and the global mea- 
sure of sum E with Barron's Ёз scale are 
presented in Table 2. Only one correla- 
tion came out satisfactory and significant, 
namely that with R color respon- 


ses excluding pure C responses (r = 47); 
` consequently, the significant correlation 


with productivity (R), 


(W), and color-form (CF) responses, 
concluded that productive onu 


Es scale. In our own sample, only four 
subjects gave no color responses at all; all 
four remained below the sample's 

for Barron's Es. This 
corroborated on a different level. When 


Mention should here be made of Stein 
and Chen Lin Chou's (1967) conclusion 
that Barron's £s scale primarily points up 
"well-being", and openness and search for 
external stimulation. 

It would appear that Barron's Es scale 
taps only a limited number of facets of 
the ES concept. These are, indeed, rele- 


Coefficient of alienation = .09 


е 2. Two-dimensional space diagram of Rorschach Variables entering Ego Strength. ; 
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a,b, = ЕМ+ 
аб = ЕС+ plus СЕ+ 


аз, = S+ 


Evaluation of ES Based on Certain Rorschach Variables 


ajb; = M+ 


Figure 3. Profile structure and spatial relationship of sumE variables. 


vant to success in psychotherapy, and are 
related to controlled color responses on 
the Rorschach which represent ability to 
integrate stimuli and events evoking 
emotional responses. 

Figure 2 is the SSA, presentation of 
the matrix of intercorrelations between 
sum E variables only from Table 1. It 
may be conceived to be an “enlargement” 
of the concentration of coefficients 
which came out so very close to each 
other in Figure 1. This enlargement re- 
veals more clearly the internal relations 
between the variables making up sum E. 


Inspection of Figure 2 (the SSA, 
presentation) shows a specific and mean- 
ingful order of proximity of the Circum- 
plex type between the four component 
measures of sum E. If we proceed clock- 
wise along the circumference we find that 
M+ is relatively close to FM+ (r = .55) 
which in turn is related (у = .42) to FC* 
plus СЕ+; the latter is correlated with S+ 
(r = .45) which in turn closes the circle 
back to M+ (r = .45). In contrast, the 
variables opposite each other in the Dia- 
gram have a much lower correlation: r = 
.26 for M+ vs FC* plus СЕ+; and r = .27 
for S+ vs FM+. 

We interpret this circular organization 
of the sum E variables on the Rorschach 
to indicate that they tap an entire domain 
of different ES measures. They permit 
formulating the major aspects of the ES 
concept and its assessment. х 


We propose that ES is, in fact, made 
up of two facets: 
(a) Locus of source of activation: 
(аг) internal 
(a2) external 
(b) Mode of relating to needs and 
pressures: 
(The following adjectives ap- 
proximately circumscribe these modes). 


(b,) accessible, receptive, те- 
sponsive, spontaneous, pliable. 

(b2) absorbs impressions with- 
out succumbing to them, resists and 
stands up to pressures, delays reaction, 
copes assertively. 

Now, each of the four variables 
making up sum £ can be presented and 
interpreted as a profile composed from 
elements of the two facets (see Fig. 3). 

In other words, each variable indicates 
a mode of relating to a source of activa- 
tion. As all four are interrelated and 
component parts of sum E, we propose 
that different combinations of high and 
low intensities of the four will permit 
some insight into the kind and quality of 
adjustment of the individual. This may 
eventually lead to the development of a 
typology of ES. This would take into 
consideration not only different quantita- 
tive levels of total ES, i.e. sum E, but also 
the possibility of alternative combina- 
tions of varying levels of intensities along 
the single dimensions adding up to an 
identical total sum E score. 

Let us illustrate this by means of two 
profiles matched for total sum E, each of 
which is composed of three of the four 
variables at a high level with the fourth of 
low intensity. 

1. M+, ЕМ+, FC* plus CF+ high: S+ low 
Here we are confronted with an in- 
dividual highly responsive to both in- 
ternal and external stimulation, posses- 
sing considerable ability for delaying 
immediate and insufficiently integra- 
ted reactions: he possibly is a pleasant 
person easy to get along with, he is 

easily convinced by others, shows a 

good deal of interest and empathy 

with people; he is probably somewhat 
overcontrolled. He is ready to adapt to 
others to such a degree that his own 
gratifications may on occasion be un- 


= 
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favorably affected. 
2. M+ low; FM*, FC* plus CF+ 5+ high 
This is a highly reactive mobile pos- 
sibly very spontaneous individual. He 
is prone to act on the spur of the 
moment, somewhat unconventional in 
the choice of his means towards grati- 
fication, upon which he is ready to 
insist without much regard for good 
manners and other people's comfort. 
Our illustrative examples demonstrate 
the possibility of categorizing individuals 
not only along a single quantitative con- 
tinuum of a global measure of sum E, but 
also of constructing a universe at each 
level of types based on a finite number of 
combinations of the four sumE variables. 
This approach to a systematic taxon- 
omy of personality configurations with- 
in the normal range would, in our view, 
permit much more specific predictions in 
personality research based on the Ror- 
schach. It would also render the same 
service for clinical research, e.g., a more 
refined understanding of continuation in 
psychotherapy versus dropout, success 
versus failure as well as pre-treatment 
definition of therapeutic goals and conse- 
quently a more rational planning and 
assignment to appropriate techniques and 
therapists. 
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Tolerance for Ambiguity and Self-Actualization 


PAUL FOXMAN 
St. John’s Community Mental Health Center 
Santa Monica, California 


Summary: This study was designed to test the hypothesis, implicit in several areas of 
previous research, that high tolerance for ambiguity is a cognitive style which reflects high 
levels of underlying psychological health. Using Self-Actualization scores on the Tennessee 
Self Concept Scale, 36 adult subjects were defined as relatively high or low in 
self-actualization with equal numbers of males and females in each group. АП subjects then 
performed individually on the Rorschach test and the Rorschach protocols were rated 
reliably for degree of tolerance for ambiguity. It was found that regardless of sex the high 
self-actualization group exhibited a significantly higher level of tolerance for ambiguity than 
the low self-actualization group. The finding was interpreted as confirmation of the study’s 


hypothesis, 


Tolerance for ambiguity has been 
viewed historically as an adaptive “сорпі- 
tive control style” which represents a 
capacity for coping with unstructured or 
open-ended stimulus situations (Davids, 
1954; Gardner, Holzman, Klein, Linton, 
& Spence, 1959; Hamilton, 1957; Kaplan, 
1952; Klein & Schlesinger, 1951). It has 
even been implied that high tolerance for 
ambiguity is in itself a valid index of 
underlying psychological health or “айар- 
tive equilibrium” (Klein, Gardner, & 
Schlesinger, 1962). 

In previous research, tolerance for 
ambiguity has also been linked to a 
number of other ostensibly adaptive per- 
sonality traits such as tolerance for ethnic 
differences (Block & Block, 1951), toler- 
ance for interpersonal conflict (Martin, 
1954) and disposition to inhibit prema- 
ture closure and dichotomous thinking 
(Frenkel-Brunswik, 1949-1950). Degree 
of tolerance for ambiguity has been mea- 
sured typically through performance on 
the Rorschach Inkblot Test. 

Another body of literature also sug- 
gests that a trait like tolerance for ambi- 
guity is necessary for personality change 
or self-actualization. The work of Maslow 
(1962), Jourard (1968), Barron (1954, 
1963, 1968) and others in this vein, all 
point to the capacity for suspending 
conventional modes of thinking and per- 

This study was conducted while the author 
was affiliated with George Peabody College for 


Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee. It represents 
part of a larger study conducted by the author. 


ceiving and accepting alternative ones as 
necessary for experiences which lead to 
personality change and growth. It is a 
widely accepted idea in this literature 
that individuals do differ in degree of 
self-actualization and that these differ- 
ences will be observed in perceptual and 
cognitive behavior, which presumably 
might include tolerance for ambiguity. 
Tolerance for ambiguity, in fact, is by 
definition quite similar to the perceptual- 
cognitive process thought to be involved 
in self-actualization. 


Recently a number of attempts have 
been made to explore empirically the 
relationship between  self-actualization 
and perceptual-cognitive processes. In a 
number of studies self-actualization has 
been defined in terms of personality 
integration theory (Seeman, 1959), and it 
has been found that “highly integrated” 
persons exhibit superior perceptual and 
cognitive functioning along dimensions 
such as cognitive complexity (Thomas, 
1969), cognitive flexibility (Thomas & 
Seeman, 1972), and locus of control 
(Duncan, 1966). The present study was 
designed to extend this research by in- 
cluding tolerance for ambiguity, which 
had been considered historically as an 
adaptive cognitive behavior. The intent 
was to test the hypothesis that individuals 
high in self-actualization would exhibit 
better performance than those lower in 
self-actualization on a measure of toler- 
ance for ambiguity. 
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Method 


Independent Measure: 
Self-Actualization 

Degree of  self-actualization was 
assessed through the Tennessee Self Con- 
cept Scale (TSCS), a 100-item self-report 
instrument with high reliability and well 
documented validity as a measure of 
self-actualization. А Self-actualization 
(SA) score, which integrates the 29 major 
variables assessed by the TSCS, represents 
an overall balance between a subject's 
assets (number of integrative signs) and 
liabilities (number of deviant signs). The 
computational formulas for calculating 
the SA score are reported in Fitts, 
Adams,  Radford, Richard, Thomas, 
Thomas, and Thompson (1971, pp. 
122-123). 


With respect to the validity of the 
TSCS, there is evidence that the instru- 
ment is capable of discriminating differ- 
ent levels of self-actualization within the 
normal range. Fitts (1965), for example, 
reported consistent profile differences be- 
tween high scoring persons in the stand- 
ardization group and those identified by 
other criteria as "effective persons." 
Similarily, Duncan (1966) found a signifi- 
cant relationship between TSCS perform- 
ance and perceived interpersonal compe- 
tence as measured by a peer judgment 
scale for college males. Duncan found 
further that high-scoring persons dis- 
played a more internalized locus of con- 
trol and evaluation, and greater environ- 
mental contact. Seeman (1966) replicated 
Duncan's study using college women and 
found also that persons scoring high on 
the TSCS were higher in perceived inter- 
personal competence. Swan (1969) 
studied the relationship between TSCS 
scores and behavior in a sensitivity train- 
ing group and found that high TSCS 
scorers showed more differentiated per- 
ceptual and cognitive categories with 
which to evaluate interpersonal behavior 
than controls. Similarly, Thomas (1969) 
found that high scoring women exhibited 
more differentiated cognitive structures 
with which to analyze external stimuli. A 
number of these studies (Fitts, 1965; 
Seeman, 1966; Duncan, 1966) also found 
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that the TSCS has a negligible correlation 
with intelligence, particularly at the col- 
lege level. A thorough review of research 
on the relationship between TSCS per- 
formance and self-actualization appears in 
Fitts, Adams, Radford, Richard, Thomas, 
Thomas, and Thompson (1971). 


Subjects 

Thirty-six subjects, selected from a 
sample of 77 students (28 male, 49 
female) at a private university in Tennes- 
see, volunteered to complete the TSCS in 
return for personal results of their per- 
formance at a later date. A high self- 
actualization group (High SA) and a low 
self-actualization group (Low SA) were 
formed by drawing from the highest and 
lowest SA scorers until a threshold of 18 
Subjects per group was reached. Since 
previous research had suggested that sex 
differences might play a role in certain 
cognitive control behaviors, equal num- 
bers of males and females were drawn for 
each SA group. 

А small number (three) of high scoring 
subjects were eliminated from consider- 
ation who also scored exceptionally high 
on defensiveness (Raw Defensive Positive 
Score > 65). This was done to rule out 
defensively elevated SA scores. 

Since there was also reason to suspect 
that intelligence might influence perform- 
ance on the measure of tolerance for 
ambiguity, it was considered important to 
compare the High SA and Low SA groups 
on intellectual level. The standard college 
entrance examination scores, which were 
available for 78% of the sample, were 
used as an estimate of intelligence for this 
purpose. A f test of the significance of 
the difference between means for stand- 
ard score equivalents of percentile rank- 
ings on the college entrance examination 
yielded a ¢ ratio of 1.3574 which was not 
statistically significant (High SA group 
mean = 56.3, Low SA group mean = 
52.0). On the basis of this comparison, 
the High SA and Low SA groups were 
considered to be equivalent in intellectual 
level. 

To control for experimenter bias in 
subsequent testing on the dependent mea- 
sure, SA scores were calculated indepen- 
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dently by the author of the TSCS.' Only 
the names of subjects selected for the 
study were released to the experimenter 
who thus tested “blind” on the depen- 
dent measure. 

As an incentive to participate in the 
study, subjects who were selected from 
the original pool were contacted again 
and offered $3.00 each to return for 
approximately one and a half hours of 
individual testing. No one declined to 
return. The individual testing sessions 
involved tour dependent measures. 


Dependent Measure: 
Tolerance for Ambiguity 

As the measure of tolerance for ambi- 
guity, the Rorschach test was conceptu- 
alized in this study as a series of ambigu- 
ous designs whose least contestable re- 
ality is that they are inkblots. The adap- 
tive task as defined by the examiner was 
for each subject to depart from this 
known attribute of the cards and experi- 
ence alternative possibilities for what the 
designs "might be" or what they "re- 
mind" the subject of. Of course, no rules 
of interpretation were offered subjects to 
guide in molding responses or in choosing 
among equally plausible alternatives. 
Thus, the Rorschach test was construed 
as a measure of a subject's willingness to 
accept and report experiences which are 
at variance with conventional reality, or 
what is known to be true. 

The Rorschach test was administered 
to each subject individually in a sound- 
proof, air conditioned testing room fol- 
lowing standard Rapaport procedure 
(Rapaport, Gill, & Schafer, 1945) with 
the exception that the number of respon- 
ses permitted was limited to five per card. 
A verbatim record was kept of all re- 
sponses and verbalizations made by each 
subject as well as observations of note- 
worthy behavior (e.g. facial expressions, 
rotation and distancing of cards, signifi- 
cant body movements,etc.). One subject 
was replaced before his SA classification 
was known because his performance was 
admittedly influenced by a recent course 
1 Appreciation is extended to William Fitts, 


PhD, author of the TSCS, for help in selecting 
Subjects for the study. 
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in Rorschach test scoring and interpreta- 
tion, 

The degree of tolerance for ambiguity 
exhibited by each subject was judged by 
two experienced clinical psychologists 
rating independently each Rorschach 
protocol on a four-point scale, using 
criteria reported іп detail by Klein, 
Gardner, and Schlesinger (1962) and 
Klein and Schlesinger (1951)? Table 1 
presents an excerpt from the instructions 
given to each judge and summarizes the 
major criteria used to distinguish between 
low and high tolerance for ambiguity. 


Results 


A Pearson product-moment correla- 
tion coefficient (r) was calculated to test 
the reliability of tolerance for ambiguity 
ratings made by the two independent 
judges. It was found that r = .827, which 
was interpreted as indicating that reli- 
ability was high between the two sets of 
independent ratings. The average value of 
the two ratings for each protocol was 
then used as the score for each subject. 

A 2 X 2 analysis of variance was 
performed to determine the effects of 
Self-actualization (SA) and Sex on toler- 
ance for ambiguity scores. A significant 
effect of SA was found with the High SA 
group exhibiting significantly higher 
scores on tolerance for ambiguity than 
the Low SA group (F7 9.26, df= 1.32, p 
< .01). No significant effects of Sex or 
SA X Sex were found in this analysis. 
Means and standard deviations for toler- 
ance for ambiguity scores are reported in 
Table 2. A summary of the analysis of 
variance appears in Table 3. 

Discussion 

The analysis of Rorschach protocols 
for degree of tolerance for ambiguity, 
which was performed with high inter- 
judge reliability, revealed that regardless 
of sex those rated high in self-actualiza- 
tion showed significantly higher levels of 
tolerance for ambiguity. 

The findings of this study fit with 


2 Appreciation is extended to Drs. Warren 
Thompson and Thomas Cash for their time and 
energy in rating the Rorschach data. 
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High Tolerance for Ambiguity 


. A generally dilated record. 


2. An attitude of great "distance" 
from the blot, of freedom to fan- 
tasy and project. 


оз 


. Tending to have more than опе 
response per area, not confined 
to the conspicuous. 


4. Ideas take precedence over form 
— form is not necessarily com- 
pelling; hence F—s may be given. 


. Content not stereotyped. 


[v 


ON 


. Free use of determinants other 
than form. 


~ 


. Fabulations and even confabula- 
tions or DWs. 


. Attitude of comfort with task: 
free of critical comments and ex- 
pressions of dissatisfaction. 


со 
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Table 1 


Partial Criteria for Assessing High and Low Tolerance for 
Ambiguity from Verbatim Rorschach Protocols? 


Low Tolerance for Ambiguity 


= 


. A generally constricted record, 
sometimes including rejections. 


2. An attitude of consistent “close- 
ness” to the blot, accepting it in- 
sistently as a part of reality, not 
feeling free to fantasy or to pro- 
ject. 


3. Tending to have only one re- 
sponse per area, typically to the 
most conspicuous and usual area; 
many populars. 


4. A High F+% record. 


5. Restricted content, tending to be 
stereotyped., 


6. A form-primary record; use of 
other determinants infrequent. 


7. May have space responses or 
sharply formed Drs. 


8. Attitude of discomfort with task: 
complaints about vagueness of in- 
structions, questions about how 
to respond, other indications of 
anxiety or impatience (hurrying 
the task, pushing cards away after 
responses, еїс.). 


a Adapted from Klein, Gardner,and Schlesinger (1962) and Klein and Schlesinger (1951). 


what is already known about tolerance 
for ambiguity. Previous research has 
found, for example, that people differ in 
degree of tolerance for ambiguity and 
that these differences are related to more 
fundamental differences in personality 
organization. This knowledge is support- 
ed by the present study since it was 
found that differences in degree of toler- 
ance for ambiguity discriminated between 
persons who differed on a more funda- 
mental dimension of personality, defined 
here as self-actualization. Previous knowl- 


edge is extended by this study, however, 
which pins down more directly what has 
historically appeared only as implications 
about the adaptiveness of tolerance for 
ambiguity. 

If the relationship between self-actuali- 
zation and tolerance for ambiguity is 
reliable, then changes in level of tolerance 
for ambiguity might be considered as 4 
behavioral index of personality change. In 
clinical settings the assessment of toler- 
ance for ambiguity could be useful in 
measuring the effect of behavior change 
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Table 2 


Means and Standard Deviations for 
“Tolerance for Ambiguity” 
Scores on the Rorschach Test 


Standard 
Deviation 


High SA Female 


Low SA Female 0.348 
High SA Male 0.388 
Low SA Male 0.263 
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interventions as well. 

In terms of recent mental health liter- 
ature this study supports the increasingly 
popular view that people differ in degree 
of self-actualization and that these differ- 
ences can be observed in perceptual and 
cognitive behavior. The concept of toler- 
ance for ambiguity seems especially rele- 
vant to the literature on self-actualization 
which emphasizes the capacity for sus- 
pending conventional modes of thinking 
and perceiving as a prerequisite for the 
experiences which result in personal 
growth and change. 


Table 3 


Analysis of Variance for “Tolerance for Ambiguity” 
Scores on the Rorschach Test 


Total 
Between 
SA 
Sex 
SA X Sex 


Error 


*p<.01 
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Summary: Seeking to identify causal factors and practical means of controlling aggressive 
behavior, the clinical records of 35 aggressive and 35 non-aggressive boys were examined for 
evidence of parental and peer models, frustrating life experiences, and capacity for fantasy 
on projective tests, Records of 15 girls were also studied. The most striking difference 
between groups appeared in the high frequency of aggressive behavior in parents and peers 
of the aggressive children and the relative absence of such behavioral models for the 
nonaggressive groups. Support for fantasy and frustration theories was also found. The 
reduction of aggressive behavior would necessitate going beyond individual treatment and 


enlisting the cooperation of aggressive families. 


Laboratory studies of aggression have 
found support for several theoretical 
positions concerning the antecedents of 
physical aggression in essentially normal 
children. The experimental designs and 
tools employed have been varied and 
ingenious (Bandura & Walters, 1963; 
Hartup, 1970; pp. 361-456; Megargee, 
1969; Singer, 1971; Staub, 1971). Out- 
side the laboratory, sociological research, 
particularly with juvenile delinquents, has 
sought to identify the societal contribu- 
tions (Klein, 1969). The present study 
undertook the investigation of clinical 
case records of children in treatment, 
seeking to identify causal factors and to 
develop practical and more immediate 
applicable means of controlling aggressive 
behavior. 

Life history research, or more specific- 
ally, "follow back” research, has ex- 
amined aggression and other deviant 
behavior by searching clinic records to 
identify reported individual character- 
istics and the more subtle familial and 
social variables which may contribute to 
adult behavior (Roff & Ricks, 1970). 
Roff (1971) investigated antecedents of 
disturbed adult behavior using “Bad 
Conduct,” “Neurotic,” and “Normal” 
populations. The Bad Conduct group was 
broadly defined including subjects who as 
children had been physically aggressive as 
well as subjects who had other behavioral 

This article is based upon a doctoral disser- 
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problems such as stealing. Such studies 
permit isolation of variables predicting 
adult bad conduct, but they do not focus 
on current differences between those who 
were aggressive as children and those who 
were not. Guided by several of the major 
theoretical models, the present study 
undertook the examination of ante- 
cedents and correlates of physically 
aggressive behavior in real life settings 
using life history research techniques. 

The social learning approach of 
Bandura and Walters (1963) emphasized 
the contribution of social models and 
imitation in the development and expres- 
sion of an individual's aggressive behavior. 
One set of directly measurable variables 
in the present study derived from model- 
ing hypotheses entailed adult modeling or 
imitation, the reported occurrence of 
aggressive behavior in one or both parents 
in the case histories of clinic patients. 
Another variable dealt with the ages of 
the models available to or chosen by the 
child. Age, as well as amount of aggressive 
behavior of the models, can be expected 
to influence the child's behavior. Hartup 
(1970) found that children of middle-age 
and adolescence who were peer oriented 
or peer conforming were more likely to 
be aggressive than were their more adult 
oriented counterparts. In accord with this 
aspect of the social learning position, 
several variables subsumed under peer 
conformity examined the case reports of 
peer contacts outside the home, and the 
number of siblings and the extent of their 
aggressive behavior. 

The frustration-aggression hypothesis, 
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fathered by Freud and given major 
impetus by Dollard, Doob, Miller, 
Mowrer, and Sears (1939), has survived 
with some modification to the present 
time (Berkowitz, 1969). It became obvi- 
ous that not every frustration ended in 
overt aggression, nor was frustration the 
only antecedent of aggression. Neverthe- 
less, from the start, the Yale group 
(Dollard, et al., 1939) pointed out that 
frustration did summate over time so that 
chronic or recurring frustration would 
provide instigation to aggression. 

The demonstration of a link between 
frustration and aggression is further 
complicated by the breadth of the con- 
cept of frustration and the limited 
number of events or conditions which can 
be consensually defined as frustrations 
and which are routinely reported in case 
histories. In the present study four vari- 
ables met the criteria. Lower socioeco- 
nomic status (SES) was presumed to 
provide a milieu in which needs were 
likely to be unfulfilled. Indirect support 
for such a hypothesis was suggested by 
Klein (1969) in demonstrating a relation- 
ship between delinquency and lower SES. 
Frequent family moves could contribute 
to frustration through disruption of 
established relationships. Eron, Laulicht, 
Walder, Farber, and Spiegel (1961) 
reported that aggressive children had 
higher geographic mobility. Parents with 
severe problems от absent parents make it 
less likely for such adults to be able or 
ayailable to meet their children’s needs. A 
number of studies have reported relation- 
ships between parental difficulties and 
aggressive or other deviant behavior in 
children (Megargee, 1969; Robins, 1970; 
Roff, 1971). Finally, Staub (1971) has 
shown that children who reported feel- 
ings of dissatisfaction and deprivation, 
feelings which are subsumed under the 
concept of frustration, tended to behave 
in an aggressive manner. In summary, low 
SES, geographic mobility, parental prob- 
lems or absence, and feelings of dissatis- 
faction are four variables routinely re- 
ported in case histories which reflect 
some degree of frustration. 

The clinical case records also con- 
tained projective test material, the TAT 
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and Rorschach, which permitted the 
investigation of another theoretical 
position. Singer (1971) has demonstrated 
that children with greater fantasy ability, 
even aggressive fantasy, were less likely to 
display aggression than were children 
with lesser ability to produce fantasy 
materia їп laboratory experiments. 
Measures of amount of fantasy as well as 
two qualitative variables considered to be 
inhibitors of aggression, empathy and 
guilt, were hypothesized in accord with 
Singer's imaginal theory, to differentiate 
between clinically aggressive and nonag- 
gressive children. 


Method 


Subjects 

Seventy boys and 15 girls, ranging in 
age from 7 to 11 years, who had been 
treated at a psychiatric clinic during 1969 
and 1970, were selected for the study on 
the basis of having relatively complete 
case histories. The ratio of boys to girls 
was representative of the clinic popula- 
tion for this age range. Those children 
whose records reported overt, physical 
aggression outside the home were classi- 
fied as Aggressive children (A's). Those 
whose records contained no reports of 
fights with or attacks upon others were 
categorized as Nonaggressive children 
(NA's). Comprising the А group were 35 
boys and 6 girls with mean ages of 9.03 
and 9.50 years, respectively. The NA 
groups consisted of 35 boys and 9 girls 
with mean ages of 9.46 and 9.33 years. 
The racial breakdown was as follows: А 
group boys — 20 whites and 15 non- 
whites; NA boys — 32 whites and 3 
nonwhites; A girls — 1 white and 5 
nonwhites; МА girls — 8 whites and 1 
nonwhite. 


Procedure 

Categorization was based upon the 
presence or absence of explicit case 
history statements. The МА criteria 
specified the absence of any report in the 
clinic record of physically aggressive be- 
havior outside the home. Because of its 
almost universal occurrence, physical 
aggression within the home did not ex- 
clude a subject from the NA category. 
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Reports of passive-aggressive or verbally 
aggressive behavior were not considered 
evidence of physical aggression. 

The A children included all those who 
demonstrated overt, physical aggression 
outside the home according to the clinic 
record. The A group was further sub- 
divided into three categories using guide- 
lines developed by Lesser (1959). The 
subtypes (a) unprovoked, (b) provoked 
and (c) outburst aggression were used to 
categorize A subjects and examined in an 
exploratory fashion. Examples of each 
subtype from the case histories follow: 
(a) Unprovoked — "... bothers other 
children, hits them, is constantly in 
fights." (b) Provoked — “... often they 
tease him for his weight. He gets mad and 
on many occasions hurts other kids." (c) 
Outburst — “He breaks up the house and 
strikes out at other children, and says 1 
got mad and I can't help it ...He is 
described as uncontrollable by others and 
unable to control himself even when he 
tries." Among the boys, 15 were classi- 
fied as aggressive-unprovoked (Aup), 4 as 
aggressive-provoked (Ap), and 16 as 
aggressive-outburst (Ао). 

Similar guidelines for the classification 
of other variables were used. If there were 
no explicit mention of behavior indicative 
of a particular characteristic, the variable 
was considered absent. For the modeling 
variables, the definition of aggression was 
identical with those used to categorize 
subjects. Peer contact statements 
occurred in all records with descriptions 
such as “Generally keeps to himself 
wherever he is,” and “.. . prefers adult 
company and conversation to other 
children” (low contact); "What he likes 
most is playing with his friends” (high 
contact). 

Among the frustration variables geo- 
graphic mobility was scored present if a 
change of address was reported or the 
child was sent off to live with a relative 
for more than a vacation period (summer 
months). Problems in parents were scored 
if abandonments, separations, promis- 
cuity, alcoholism, drug addiction, or 
psychosis were reported. Finally, feelings 
of deprivation, injustice, and jealousy of 
others were scored. Socio-economic 
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Index which weights occupation twice as 
heavily as education (Hollingshead & 
Redlich, 1958). 


Reliability. \nterjudge agreement on 
the categorization of subjects and vari- 
ables was checked on the first 20 records 
by independent ratings by the senior 
author and another psychologist. Agree- 
ment on categories and variables was 
consistently at or above 90%. 

Fantasy. The number of Rorschach 
responses (R) and intensity of movement 
responses (M) using the Holtzman scaling 

rocedure, were used as indices of fantasy 
Holtzman, Thorpe, Swartz, & Herron, 
1961). The TAT Transcendence Index as 
modified by Singer (1971) and the num- 
ber of stories with empathy or guilt 
content (Staub, 1971) and with aggressive 
content were determined. 


Results 


The A and NA boys groups were 
compared for frequency differences 
(nominal data) or mean differences (con- 
tinuous data) on the dependent variables. 
For frequency comparisons, p levels were 
determined by Fisher's Exact Test with 
the caution that the lack of independence 
among variables would tend to exaggerate 
the number of significant findings. Corre- 
lations were also calculated to determine 
the degree of relationship between aggres- 
sion and the dependent variables. 

Results are presented for the general 
categories of aggressive and nonaggressive 
boys. Data for the subtypes of aggressive- 
ness and data for the girls were limited by 
the small numbers in each category and 
are reported only to indicate suggestions 
for future research. К 

Adult modeling. Both А and NA boys 
had parental models, particularly the 
fathers, who were identified as similar to 
themselves regarding the presence Or 
absence of physically aggressive behavior 
(see Table 1). Among the 15 aggressive- 
unprovoked (Aup) boys, there were 12 
cases in which one or both parents (11 
fathers and 3 mothers) were described as 
displaying unprovoked aggression. Among 
the 16 Ao boys, there were 15 cases with 
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Table 1 


Frequencies of Modeling and Frustration Variables for 
Aggressive (N = 35) and Nonaggressive (N = 35) Boys and 
Correlations with Aggressiveness 


Dependent Variable 


Adult Modeling 
Father Aggressive 
Mother Aggressive 
Aggressiveness between Parents 


Peer Conformity 
High Peer Contact 
Sibling Aggression* 


Frustrations 
Geographic Mobility 
Problems in Mother 
Problems in Father 
Working Mother 
Broken Home 
Feelings of deprivation, etc. 


A NA 
Group 


Group 


* Calculations were based on reduced Ns because there were 4 only children in the A 


group and 6 in the NA group. 


one or both parents showing aggressive 
outbursts (10 mothers and 6 fathers). Of 
the 4 Ap boys, only one had parents 
(both mother and father) who had such 
behavior described in the case histories. 

Peer conformity. Both variables, peer 
contacts and sibling aggression were 
among the most highly correlated with 
aggressive behavior as shown in Table 1. 

Frustration. The correlations between 
aggression and the seven variables in this 
group were low and in three instances the 
differences between groups did not attain 
significance.  Socioeconomic status 
yielded differences with the families of 
the A group having lower status as rated 
on the Hollingshead Index (see Table 2). 
Among the subgroups, the SES status of 
the 4 Ар boys (mean of 12.0) was higher 


than the Aup and Ao groups (means of 
15.0 and 15.9). 

Fantasy. The Rorschach and TAT 
measures with the exception of Ror- 
schach R revealed less fantasy among the 
A's than the NA's (see Table 2). The 4 Ap 
boys' mean scores on the Rorschach M 
(mean 22.5), R (15.25), TAT Trans- 
cendence Index (52.7), and Empathy- 
guilt stories (5.0) were strikingly similar 
to the NA groups. The Ао and Аир 
subgroups means appeared to be almost 
identical. 

Additional correlations. Several vari- 
ables not directly related to the hypothe- 
ses were examined. The correlation be- 
tween WISC IQ and aggression was neglig- 
ible (01). Restlessness or hyperkinesis 
was correlated with aggressive behavior 
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Table 2 
Differences Between A and NA Groups for Fantasy Measures and SES* 


Measures 


Rorschach R і 


Rorschach М score 
TAT Transcend. 
TAT Empathy-guilt stories 


TAT Hostility-aggression 
stories 


SES Index” 


зе» [мо] 


а Test data were available for 28 А and 29 NA boys. SES data were available for the 
total group of 35 А and 35 NA boys. 
b SES index high scores reflect low SES. 


(.48). Ethnic identification showed some 
relation to Aggression with nonwhites 
more likely to be described as aggressive 
(R = .39). Aggressive children were found 
to be more frequently referred by outside 
agencies such as the school rather than 
the family. The correlation between out- 
side agency referral and aggressiveness 
was .33. Antisocial behavior such as lying 
and stealing occurred more frequently in 
case histories of the A group (R = .32). 

Trends in girls’ data, Correlations be- 
tween the aggressiveness and the depen- 
dent variables were calculated for the 9 
NA and 6 A girls. In general the trends 
appeared to be consistent with the boys’ 
findings with regard to modeling and 
frustration variables. A notable finding 
was that all the records of the A girls 
revealed lack of parental concern about 
school achievement. Parental concern was 
noted among the parents of all of the VA 
girls. Of borderline significance (p <.10) 
was a correlation (.43) between physical 
abnormalities and aggressiveness. 
fantasy variables, however, yielded insig- 
nificant correlations which for the most 
part suggested positive relationships with 
aggressive behavior. 


Discussion 

Modeling Theory 

The consistently high relationships 
between the social learning variables and 
aggressive behavior point toward imita- 
tion or modeling as the primary sources 
of aggressive learning in the clinic popula- 
tion sampled, consistent with the theo- 
retical position of Bandura and Walters 
(1963). The children of mothers and 
fathers who were physically aggressive for 
the most part behaved in kind. The 
behavior of the fathers appeared to be 
especially important as models for both 
sons and daughters. The literature has 
consistently identified punitive parental 
behavior as a major contributing factor to 
the development of aggressive behavior in 
normal children (Eron, et al., 1961) and 
of delinquent behavior (Klein, 1969; 
Rosenquist & Megargee, 1969). The 
present findings suggested that even the 
type of aggression employed by parents 
was imitated by children. Fighting among 
family members, especially among sib- 
lings, also played a major role in contribu- 
ting to aggression in the child patients. 
The number and sex of siblings in the 
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family did not contribute to the modeling 
effects that took place. 

In interpreting the sizeable differences 
that exist in the correlations between the 
modeling and aggression, a limitation of 
the life history technique should be 
noted. Social histories were obtained by 
clinic social workers largely in interviews 
following a systematic outline or guide. 
Nevertheless, it is possible for biases to 
enter in conducting an interview particu- 
larly when the problem involves physic- 
ally aggressive behavior in the patient. 
The interviewer may have chosen to 
inquire more thoroughly about aggressive 
behavior in the family when the patient 
displayed such behavior than when the 
child did not. If such biases were actually 
introduced into the interview situation, 
the amount of aggression reported in 
families of nonaggressive children may 
have been underestimated. 

Peer contact outside the home was 
another highly influential element con- 
tributing to the presence of aggressive 
patterns. In his review of studies of peer 
orientation and its relationship to adult 
values and attitudes, Hartup (1970) con- 
cluded that peer orientations were often 
anti-adult and, therefore, often aggressive. 
Older children, teenagers, appeared to be 
more influenced by aggressive peer group 
behavior. Peer contact may become a 
more potent factor as the young children 
in the present study grow into adoles- 
cence. 


Fantasy Theory 

The extent to which the child has 
developed the intemalized ability to 
imagine or produce fantasy material was 
also related significantly to aggressiveness. 
Consistent with Biblow’s findings (1970) 
with a nonclinic population of children, 
the child who produced more fantasies, 
even aggressive fantasies, was less likely to 
engage in aggressively destructive be- 
havior. 

In regard to this set of variables, it 
should be noted that among the aggres- 
sive boys, the small AP subgroup resem- 
bled the NA children more closely than 
the aggressive boys. The children who 
respond to provocation may be a popula- 
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tion different from the boys who respond 
with aggression at inappropriate times or 
places. 


Frustration Theory 


The variables subsumed under frustra- 
tion theory were among the weakest in 
the relationship to aggressive behavior. 
Feelings of deprivation and dissatis- 
faction, perhaps the most direct manifes- 
tation of frustration, yielded the highest 
(albeit modest) correlation with aggres- 
sion. Next in order, consistent with 
Klein’s findings (1969), SES was related 
to aggression. To some extent the depri- 
vation or frustration aspect of lower SES 
are confounded with cultural factors 
which include some imitative or modeling 
aspects. Geographic mobility and prob- 
lems in the mother yielded minimal 
relationships. Having a mother who 
worked, or coming from a broken home 
apparently did not produce sufficient 
feelings of frustration to lead to aggres- 
sive behavior. 


The Modal Aggressive Boy 

One can develop a portrait of the 
typical, clinic-referred, aggressive child. 
The aggressive child is likely to have a 
father and mother who frequently hit 
other people including their children and 
sometimes each other, and brothers and 
sisters who fight amongst themselves. He 
is also likely to spend a good deal of time 
with peers outside his home during 
middle childhood and preadolescence, 
and is presumably likely to have partici- 
pated in fighting with peers during this 
time. He is also likely to be limited in 
imaginal capacities with consequent im- 
paired ability to delay his impulses to 
produce cognitive alternatives to his im- 
mediate aggressive feeling and typical 
aggressive response pattern. He is likely to 
feel frustrated and deprived of the things 
he perceives his siblings and peers to have. 
At least some of this frustration and 
stress is founded in reality as he is likely 
to have parents who are poor and low in 
Social status. He may sometimes have 
parents who are unstable and problem 
laden (for example, fathers in and out of 
the home, or both parents sexually dis- 
loyal to their spouse), and have shifts in 
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the place called home due to either 
family moves or the child’s being shunted 
ош, 

The aggressive boy also has been 
brought to the psychiatric clinic by refer- 
rals from agencies rather than the family. 
He tends, at least in a multi-ethnic clinic, 
to be nonwhite. His problems are more 
often expressed in socially disruptive 
ways, and from an exploration of the case 
histories it appeared that his parents were 
often indifferent, and sometimes even 
hostile, to having their child receive help. 
The aggressive child is often more restless, 
jumpy, and motorically demonstrative 
than the nonaggressive child. It seems 
plausible to speculate that this hyper- 


activity increases the probability of 
physical confrontations with — other 
Children. Like his noi ve counter- 
part, he is of average intelligence. Finally, 


the aggressive child also is somewhat 
more likely to be involved in other types 
of antisocial behavior such as stealing and 
lying. 
Aggressive Girls in Relation 
to Aggressive Boys 

All conclusions regarding girls are 
tentative and need far more investigation 
than the exploratory work done in this 
study. The aggressive in this very 
limited sample were p antly black. 
However, many of the familial and per 
modeling variables were similar in their 
relation to aggression for both sexes and 
suggest similar treatment implications for 
girls as for boys. Frustration variables for 
girls also paralleled the boys with SES the 
outstanding variable. Physical abnormal- 
ities, which may contribute to feclings of 
frustration, were more frequent among 
aggressive girls. Appearance may play a 
more important role in girls. The contri- 
bution of fantasy variables appeared to be 
different. It is suggested that fantasy may 
be associated with more aggression in 
girls. Parental lack of concern for girls’ 
school achievement was striking. 


Conclusions 

The follow up studies of attempts to 
change the behavior of aggressive and 
delinquent children have been pessimistic. 
McCord and McCord (1956) and Robins 
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notable lack of success 
— — and milieu 
rapy approaches. t in 
vestigation, since much of pH ез» 
ness appeared to be founded in familial 
patterns, an obvious focal ett for inter- 
vention would be the family. Family 
— у which seeks to е ores 
amilial communication t 
alternatives to physically inter- 
the child 


action, alternatives 
tient would mably also imitate. 
nfortunately, the families of the 
sive children were resistant to referral of 
their child to a psychiatric agency and 
presumably w resistant to treat- 
ment for themselves. The challenge to the 
clinic is to discover means of enlisting the 
cooperation of hostile, aggressive families. 
Even should the agency overcome this 
obstacle, the low socioeconomic status of 
these families could be expected to con- 
tribute to continuing frustration and 
tion with consequent continuing 
instigation to aggression. Obviously the 
alteration of social conditions would also 
be required, a task which mental health 
professionals have begun to deal with as 


(1966) 


they enter into the community. 

For the nonaggressive children, the 
resolution of their problems appears to be 
more hopeful. Love, , 


Bugental (1972) reported that a varie 
of therapeutic interventions, individual 
therapy, parent counseling, and feedback 
of information to teachers and parents 
had differential positive effects contin- 
gent upon socioeconomic status and 
other factors. 

Rather than speculate on bly 
effective treatment methods for this 
particularly recalcitrant type of problem, 
the recommendation is to return to 
case records. Some approaches have been 
effective. The task for the agency re- 
searcher is to determine the character- 
istics of those children who were bene- 
fited and the therapeutic methods 
employed. 
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Summary: Descriptions of the creative individual or the individual who can regress in the 
service of the ego seem to parallel Fisher and Cleveland’s (1968) description of the high 
barrier individual: well-integrated; self-sufficient, but often outgoing and communicative; 
and able to experience a full range of sensations and emotions without neurotic anxiety. 
The relationships between Barrier and five measures associated with creativity were 
investigated, using 100 paid male college student volunteers. The results support the notion 
that creativity is not a functional unity. Barrier was found to be related to artistic, 
expressive creativity which seems to be related to interest in human interactions, but 
unrelated to creativity associated with scientific endeavors and unrelated to creative 


receptivity (i.e., purest adaptive regression). 
P P 


The earlier Freudian notion that 
artistic creative productions represent 
sublimated libidinal or aggressive energies 
(Freud, 1910/1964) has been supplanted 
by the fuller concept of creative self- 
actualization (e.g., Maslow, 1962, pp. 
93-104; Barron, 1955). Instead of the 
hypothesized relationship between ego 
pathology and art put forth by Freud, 
Kris (1952) spoke of “regression in the 
service of the ego.” According to Kris, 
creativity emerges as the healthy produc- 
tion of a strong and flexible ego which 
can temporarily ease its rules. The person- 
ality description of the creative individual 
hypothesized by Schafer (1958, pp. 
119-148) and empirically identified (e.g.. 
MacKinnon, Note 1) appears to be a 
well-integrated, and self-sufficient but 
often outgoing and communicative indi- 
vidual, who is able to experience a full 
range of sensations and emotions without 
neurotic anxiety. 

In describing the ego, Freud (1927) 
remarked: “Тһе ego is first and foremost 
a body ego; it is not merely a surface 
entity but it is itself the projection of a 
surface” (p. 31). Joan Riviere, the author- 
ized translator of The Ego and the Id in 
which this statement appears, appended 
this with the following clarification: 

This article is based on a portion of the 
dissertation of the first author under the 
mentorship of the second author, submitted to 
the Ца Department of Fordham 
University, Bronx, New York in partial satis- 
faction of the requirements for the PhD degree. 

The first author is currently with the 


Foundation for Psychic-Energetic Research, 
Ltd., Brooklyn, New York. 


That is, the ego is ultimately derived 
from bodily sensations, chiefly from 
those springing from the surface of the 
body. It may thus be regarded as a 
mental projection of the surface of the 
body. 


Given such a position pertaining to the 
relationship between ego and body image, 
it is indeed not surprising that the person- 
ality description of the individual who is 
aware of his bodily sensations (i.e., has a 
clear perception of his body image) paral- 
lels that of the creative individual. Fisher 
and Cleveland (1968) define body image 
in terms of Barrier and Penetration, 
scores of which are based on a subject’s 
responses to inkblots. They suggest that 
when an individual has a secure base of 
operations or adequate body image, as is 
reflected in a high barrier score, he can 
branch out into unusual and therefore 
potentially anxiety-laden experiences. 

The marked similarity in the descrip- 
tions of the creative individual and the 
high barrier individual would seem to 
suggest a relationship between creativity 
and body image. This was the case in a 
broad study by Holtzman, Thorpe, 
Swartz, and Herron (1961) in which the 
inkblot responses of various groups were 
factor analyzed; one finding in that study 
was that Barrier scores consistently had a 
high loading on a factor related to “well 
organized ideational activity, good 
imaginative capacity, well differentiated 
ego boundaries, and awareness of con- 
ventional concepts" (p. 171). 

In another study, Bachelis (1965) in- 
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vestigated the proposition that а well- 
differentiated interaction with the en- 
vironment is necessary for creative think- 
ing and that artificially disturbing this 
body-field perceptual differentiation 
would impede creativity. He utilized 
three measures of divergent thinking: 
Associational Fluency Test; Consequen- 
ces Test; and Alternate Uses Test; and a 
composite measure of the three tests to 
assess creativity. Body-field perceptual 
differentiation was evaluated by five tests 
which included the Rorschach Body 
Boundary Test. The Rorschach Body 
Boundary Test takes into account both 
Barrier and Penetration. 

When the variable of intelligence was 
ruled out, Bachelis (1965) found that 
measures involving direct body participa- 
tion, such as tactile tests, were related to 
creativity, while the more abstract and 
symbolic representations of body experi- 
ence were not. When the subjects’ body- 
field perceptions were altered through the 
use of lenses to invert the visual field, 
Bachelis’ hypothesis was supported on 
the Consequences Test and the Alternate 
Uses Test but not on the Associational 
Fluency Test. Contrary to his hypothesis, 
there was no residual effect of decreased 
creativity for a period following the 
removal of the retinal inverting lenses. 

Bachelis’ principal hypothesis that a 
differentiated interaction between the 
self and the environment is necessary for 
creativity seems to parallel Kris’ (1952) 
notion regarding the creative individual as 
one who is not “tied down” to the 
strictest rules of logic but who can 
explore and experience all of the subtlest 
nuances in his world, because of his inner 
(ego) strength which supports him 
through these experiences, and to which 
he can return when he wishes. Again, 
adequate body image (or high barrier) 
may be thought of as a representation of 
such an ego, although in the Bachelis 
(1965) study, the Rorschach Body 
Boundary Test was found to be unrelated 
to creativity. Bachelis nevertheless goes 
on to point out the need for additional 
studies involving a broader sample of 
subjects with respect to age, sex, and 
educational level, as well as the need to 
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employ other measures of creativity, such 
as ratings by expert judges in special areas 
(e.g., art and music), rather than merely 
the three divergent thinking tests em- 
ployed in his study. The need for such 
further study involving more varied mea- 
sures of creativity highlights the import- 
ance of carefully delineating what is 
meant by “creativity” and the dangers of 
making illegitimate assumptions and 
unwarranted analogies about different 
things deemed “‘creative.” 

The aims of the present investigation 
were to study creativity as it relates to 
body image and to examine the com- 
munality of several creativity measures. 
Unlike the Bachelis study, in which scores 
of both Barrier and Penetration were 
included, the present study included only 
the Barrier scores. This decision was made 
because the Barrier scores of normal 
subjects have been related to various 
physiological and personality factors such 
as achievement motivation (Appleby, 
1956; Rust & Ryan, 1953), small group 
behavior (Blake & Mouton, 1956; Cleve- 
land & Morton, 1962; Ramer, 1961), 
hypnotizability (Fisher, 1963), reactions 
to stress and adjustment to body disable- 
ment (Landau, 1960; McConnell & 
Daston, 1961), occupational interest 
(Appleby, 1956), sensory receptivity (A. 
D. Davis, 1957, 1960; К. C. Davis, 1957; 
Fisher & Cleveland, 1968), while the 
Penetration scores appear to have rele- 
vance primarily for psychiatric popula- 
tions. 

The decision to sample various aspects 
of creativity was made because several 
references in the literature suggest that 
creativity may not be a functional unity. 
As already noted, such a position seems 
to be implicit in Bachelis’ (1965) empha- 
sis on the need to assess various types of 
"creativity" when studying Creativity. 
Stark (1965), for example, divides 
creativity into two distinct forms: expres- 
sive, artistic, inspirational; and an associa- 
tional, novelty-problem-solving type 
which may be related to scientific work 
or thought. Piotrowski (1960, pp. 130- 
153), while not clearly dividing creativity 
into separate phases, does so implicitly; 
when he notes that what is termed crea- 
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tive can have several meanings. 


Rorschach (1949) felt that the human 
movement response was indicative of a 
receptivity to artistic inspiration. There 
are numerous studies which significantly 
relate artistic creativity and human move- 
ment (e.g., Anderson & Munroe, 1948; 
Hersch, 1962; Rawls & Slack, 1968). 
Scientific creativity and human move- 
ment, however, have been found to be 
unrelated (e.g., Bonifacio & Schaefer, 
1969: Roe, 1951, 1953). In a study 
involving the Franck Drawing Completion 
Test, Bonifacio and Schaefer (1969) 
specifically suggest that human move- 
ment responses may selectively tap 
thought processes characteristic of those 
engaged in artistic expression rather than 
in scientific areas. 


Unlike Rorschach who assumed a 
negative correlation between M and overt 
(motor) behavior, Piotrowski (1957, 
1960) sees a positive correlation between 
M and overt behavior. Therefore, accord- 


steering 
interpersonal relations: 


The creativeness indicated by the M 
reveals itself primarily in interpersonal 
relationships. Psychologists, psychi- 
, social workers, nov ists, 
artists, and other individuals intensely 
jal relations 

produce, on the average, many more M 
than those whose interest in this area 


scientists. ... 
marily in inanimate matter and ab- 
stract formulas, their preoccupations 
and creative efforts being associated 
with nonhuman phenomena. This im- 
portant problem, too, deserves more 
attention than it has received. (1960, 
pp. 143-144) 
It should be noted here, parenthetically, 
that high barrier individuals tend to 
choose careers in the areas Piotrowski 
associates with M, while low barrier indi- 
viduals tend to choose careers in the areas 
he associates with interest in nonhuman 
phenomena. 
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Schachtel's (1967) position is similar 
to Piotrowski's view that there are many 
ways in which creativity can be defined 
and that the creativity represented by M 
is chiefly related to interpersonal rela- 
tions. According to Schachtel, empathy 
comes from projection and when some- 


a distortion may be viewed as a reflection 
of "unhealthy" blurring of ego 
aries or body image boundaries. 

‘After stressing that M is related to the 
ability to empa with others, 
tel (1967) then goes on to sa that it is 
the same capacity that ena one to 
appreciate the artistic or the creative — to 
be creatively receptive if not creatively 
productive. Klopfer, Ainsworth, bes р 
and Holt (1954) discuss the to 
carefully define just what is meant by 
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creativity, especially in studies involving 
M: 


Like fantasy, the term creativity has 
been used to cover a variety of pro- 
cesses, of which some seem to be 
linked to the M response while others 
are not. It is perhaps because of the 
failure to y the particular type of 
creativity involved that the M- 
creativity hypothesis has been chal- 
lenged by research findings. (p. 258) 


Klopfer, et al. (1954) cite a study by 
Roe (1946) in which there were wide 
individual differences in the production 
of Ms by members of a group of success- 
ful painters, although those with rich 
production of Ms were noted for origin- 
ality in their work. However, Klopfer et 
al. also point out that "it is a common- 
place finding that some individuals pro- 
duce many good Ms in response to the 
Rorschach without showing talent for 
any kind of artistic achievement" (р. 
259). In this context, Schachtel’s (1967) 
interest in creative receptivity rather than 
creative productivity may be well taken. 
Klopfer, et al.’s definition of creativity 
“implies a capacity to integrate archaic 
drives within the organization of self and 
conscious values and to integrate inner 
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experience with external reality and its 
demands" (p. 259). 

As stated above, the aims of the 
present study were to study creativity as 
it relates to body image, and to examine 
the communality of several creativity 
measures. It was anticipated that high 
barrier individuals would exhibit the type 
of creativity associated with communica- 
tion and human interaction, and that 
they would also exhibit the tendency 
toward creative receptivity (which may 
be the purest form of regression in the 
service of the ego), but that they would 
not exhibit the type of creativity associ- 
ated with scientific endeavors. Significant 
relations between Barrier and artistic, 
communicative creativity and between 
Barrier and creative receptivity would 
further our understanding of creativity. 
They might also provide a possible link 
between creativity as adaptive regression 
and creativity of the artistic, communica- 
tive nature, by offering body image, as 
defined by Fisher and Cleveland (1968), 
as a conceptual topological model for the 
strong internal mechanism enabling one's 
ego boundaries to temporarily blur, in 
adaptive regression or when empathizing 
with another person. 


Method 
Subjects 


The subjects were paid, male under- 
graduate volunteers from a large metro- 
politan university. The majority of sub- 
jects had completed only one psychology 
course; the others had completed a maxi- 
mum of two psychology courses. Prospec- 
tive subjects were asked to complete a 
brief questionnaire on drug usage, (coded 
to assure anonymity), and in this prelimi- 
nary screening "hard drug users" were 
eliminated. “Hard drug users" were de- 
fined as current users of heroin, cocaine, 
and psychedelics; and those who had 
given up these drugs within the past year. 
This left 100 subjects for the study. 


Measures 


Holtzman Inkblot Technique (HIT). 
Form A of the HIT was administered 
following the standardized group adminis- 
tration procedure developed by Swartz 
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and Holtzman (1963) in which directions 
are read aloud to subjects while they 
are reading them silently. The directions 
explain that a series of inkblots will be 
projected on a screen and that the subject 
is to write down in the appropriate space 
a description of the first thing the blot 
looks like or reminds him of. Subjects are 
asked to include a description of the 
particular qualities or characteristics of 
the blot which were important in deter- 
mining the response. Subjects are asked 
to give complete answers, told that the 
blots have not been drawn deliberately to 
look like anything in particular, and that 
there are no right or wrong answers. Two 
demonstration blots are then projected 
on the screen and the examiner states 
several common responses, chosen to 
illustrate various determinants. The in- 
structions are then reviewed (para- 
phrased). Inkblots 1, 2, and 3 are exposed 
for 120 seconds each, and the remaining 
blots are exposed for decreasing amounts 
of time, with the final 36 blots exposed 
for 75 seconds each. During the proced- 
ure, subjects are reminded of the import- 
ant aspects of the instructions eight times 
by the examiner in accordance with a 
prearranged schedule of specific verbal 
reinforcements. 

Following this procedure, the inkblots 
were then independently scored for 
Barrier and Human Movement as des- 
cribed below. 

Body Image (Barrier). The HIT proto- 
cols were scored by the senior author 
according to Fisher and Cleveland's 
(1968) directions in which “all references 
[which] had to do with assigning definite 
Structure, definite substance, and definite 
surface qualities to the bounding periph- 
eres of things" (p. 58) are scored for 
Barrier. A Barrier index was computed by 
counting the number of such responses. 
The 25 subjects who placed in the highest 
quarter on Barrier, (scores of at least 12) 
were defined as the “high barrier group” 
and the 25 subjects who placed in the 
lowest quarter, (Barrier scores of 7 or 
less), were defined as the “low barrier 
group." Subsequent testing involved only 
the 50 subjects in the two extreme 
Barrier groups. 
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Movement ("M") In the present 
study, Kalsched's (1972) procedures for 
scoring a movement response (“М”) were 
adopted. In order to qualify for “М” 
three sequential criteria had to be satis- 
fied: (a) presence of Human Content; (b) 
adequate Form Appropriateness (fair or 
good form); and (c) presence of move- 
ment. The scoring of the three criterion- 
determinants for *M" is based upon the 
scoring criteria of Holtzman, et al. (1961) 
for these three determinants. 

Experience Inquiry. The Experience 
Inquiry is a 56-item self-report inventory 
developed by Fitzgerald (1966) on 143 
college students. The inventory oper- 
ationalizes Schachtel’s (1959) modifica- 
tion of the concept of regression in the 
service of the ego, for which he substi- 
tutes “openness to experience.” Fitz- 
gerald paraphrases Schachtel’s description 
of this as “а loosening of fixed anticipa- 
tions and sets so that one approaches the 
objects of his experience in different 
ways, from different angles” (p. 656). 
For this to occur, according to Schachtel, 
the individual is not bound by any rigid 
rules and, instead of regressing, progresses 
and is able to experience things with all 
of their subtlest nuances, without experi- 
encing anxiety. High scorers on the 
Experience Inquiry were found to be 
more capable than low scorers of display- 
ing regressive shifts in thinking, in object 
sorting, and word association, when 
working under instructions to give re- 
sponses they thought “unregulated” 
unconventional persons would give. The 
Experience Inquiry is also negatively cor- 
related with the R scale of the MMPI, 
which measures an individual’s tendency 
to use repression and denial. 

Biographical Inventory (BIC). The BIC 
is an empirically keyed multiple choice 
instrument developed by Schaefer and 
Anastasi (1968) especially to indentify 
creative adolescents on the basis of their 
experience in the formative years and by 
the patterns of important choices made 
by these individuals during their lives. 
Items on the BIC are divided into four 
subscales: family history; educational 
history; avocation activities; and miscel- 
laneous. Teachers’ nominations supported 
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by specific creative productions were the 
criteria in the cross-validation on the 
initial scoring keys. At that time all 
validity coefficients (point biserial) were 
significant beyond the .001 level. Though 
no validity data is available for the revised 
keys, it should be noted that various 
factors in the selection procedure in the 
initial cross-validation study tended to 
reduce the differences between the cre- 
ative and control groups (e.g., grade point 
average, course selection) (Schaefer, 
1970). The (revised) BIC (male edition) 
consists of 125 items and furnishes two 
scales of creativity: a scale for creativity 
in art and writing (CrAW) consisting of 
approximately 100 items; and a scale for 
creativity in mathematics and science 
(CrMS) consisting of approximately 50 
items; there is some overlapping of scales. 
The average person completes the BIC in 
about 20 minutes. 

Remote Associates Test (RAT). The 
RAT is based on Mednick’s (1963, рр. 
583-596) definition of creative thinking 
in associative terms: 

The test items are intended to require 

the testee to perform creatively. That 

is, he is asked to form associative 
elements into new combinations by 
providing mediating connective links. 

Since the test situation is contrived, 

the combination must meet specific 

criteria that are experimenter imposed. 

(p.590) 

Numerous studies are available in the 
literature that furnish evidence of the 
ability of the RAT to differentiate cre- 
atives from non-creatives (e.g., Karp, 
cited in Mednick & Mednick, 1967; 
Kowalski, cited in Mednick & Mednick, 
1967; Mednick & Halpern, 1962). In the 
present study, College Form I of the RAT 
was utilized. 
Results 


Pearson product moment correlations 
were calculated to determine the relation- 
ships between each of the creativity 
measures, and are presented in Table 1. 

As Table 1 indicates, there was marked 
variability in the intercorrelations of the 
five creativity measures. None of the 
correlations involving either the RAT or 
M achieved statistical significance and 
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Table 1 


Intercorrelation Matrix of the Five Creativity Measures 


ТО Ea. 
Experience] BIC- BIC- 
RAT 
"n Inquiry CrAW CrMS 
ec REM: 
+ 
M 1.00 
Experience Inquiry ~0.10 1.00 
BIC-CrAW 0.21 0.48** 1.00 
BIC-CrMS 0.08 033% 0.66** 1.00 
RAT 0.08 -0.03 0.21 0.05 1.00 
* p < .05 
** p< .01 


Table 2 


Comparison of High Barrier and Low Barrier Samples on the Five Creative Tests 


High Barrier Low Barrier 
Measure —L— t 
Mean Mean [i SD 

M 18.16 7.87 2.42** 
Experience Inquiry 33.20 7.54 -0.17 
BIC-CrAW 96.40 13.40 2.08* 
BIC-CrMS 2.92 6.52 -0.23? 
RAT 13.00 4.61 0.86 


*p«.05 
** p < .02 


* Not significant, as anticipated because of the assumption that high barrier would not 
be associated with abstract, scientific creativity. 


several of the correlations, though neglig- 
ible, are even negative. It should be noted 
that while the correlations were on a 
dichotomously selected sample of sub- 
jects based upon Barrier scores, (namely, 
those subjects falling in the highest and 
lowest quarters), inspection of the data 
before the correlations were made, indica- 
ted that scores on all of the creativity 
measures were continuous. 


To test the relationship between 
Barrier and each of the creativity mea- 
sures, 7 tests were calculated comparing 
the high barrier and low barrier samples 
оп the five creativity measures. These 
data are presented in Table 2. 

As Table 2 indicates, Barrier was sig- 
nificantly related to two of the five 
Creativity measures. As had been antici- 
pated, no relationship was found between 


SS, у — 


— 
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Discussion 


There was marked variability in the 
intercorrelations of the five creativity 
measures. Out of ten correlations only 
three significant correlations were ob- 
tained. The significant correlations in- 
volved the BIC-CrAW, BIC-CrMS, and the 
Experience Inquiry. Also of note is the 
significant relation obtained between 
Barrier and the BIC-CrAW, and the failure 
to obtain a significant relation between 
Barrier and either the Experience Inquiry 
or the BIC-CrMS despite the three highly 
significant correlations between these 
creativity measures. These findings sug. 
gest that the three intercorrelations be- 
tween the two BIC scales and the Experi- 
ence Inquiry — all self-report inventories 
— may reflect common method variance 
rather than common trait variance and 
that creativity is not a functional unity 
(Campbell & Fiske, 1959) but is, as many 
have theorized, any of several conglomer- 
ations of a number of more basic intel- 
lectual and attitudinal traits. It therefore 
follows that further examination of the 
various obtained interrelationships be- 
tween Barrier and the creativity measures, 
and between the creativity measures 
themselves, becomes especially important 
in an attempt to determine something 
about the nature of the various types of 
creativity. 

As had been anticipated, Barrier re- 
lated significantly to M and to the BIC- 
CrAW; creativity scales related to expres- 
sion and human interaction. The failure 
to obtain а significant correlation 
between the BIC-CrAW and M was sur- 
prising since both measures are presumed 
to reflect interest in communication and 
human interaction. This result is es- 
pecially noteworthy since both of these 
measures related significantly to Barrier. 
The question arises, why was the correla- 
tion between the BIC-CrAW and M not 


significant? 
Perhaps, the BIC-CrAW tends to favor 
individuals whose "creative" output 


stems more from intellectual efforts than 
from inner experience. Klopfer, et al. 
(1954) suggest this as an explanation for 
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the "false negatives" in Roe's (1946) 
study, їп which some painters deemed 
creative in terms of success gave few M 
responses on the Rorschach. Such a 
possibility in the present case becomes 
more likely when one realizes that teach- 
ers nominations supported by specific 
creative productions were the criteria in 
the development of the initial scoring 
keys of the BIC. While grade point 
average, course selection, etc. were care- 
fully matched in the initial cross-valida- 
tion studies used in the development of 
the scales, it still should be pointed out 
that all subjects involved attended schools 
in the New York metropolitan area which 
Offered special courses designed to pro- 
mote creative behavior (Schaefer, 1970). 
Presumably, students attending these 
schools might be excessively achievement 
oriented — such a factor might have even 
influenced a student's decision to apply 
to a "special school" — so that the 
possibility becomes more likely that some 
of the subjects involved in the develop- 
ment of the BIC exhibited creative 
productions due to intellectual efforts 
rather than through inner experiences. 

Then too, the meaning of M should be 
explored further. Klopfer, et al. (1954) 
also consider “‘false positives." These are 
“individuals who produce good Ms but 
are so locked up in themselves that there 
is nothing resembling creative output" 
(p. 260). This points up the need to 
examine all of the determinants rather 
than merely M in isolation. Piotrowski 
(1957) concurs on this point and notes 
that there may be a difference between 
the optimal and the maximal number of 
Ms. Schachtel (1967) notes that it is the 
quality of M, not only the number per se 
that is of interest. For example, is the 
movement flexor movement or extensor 
movement? Also important is the amount 
of energy invested in the movement, 
whether the figure is seen alone or with 
someone else, and if the figure is not seen 
alone whether it is in a hostile or a 
friendly relationship with the other fig- 
ures in the blot, etc. 

The value of examining M clinically is 
also reflected in Holtzman, et al.'s (1961) 
finding in a factor analytic study that М 
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has a high loading оп the first and third 
factors. According to Holtzman, et al., a 
high loading on the first factor “would be 
indicative of well organized, ideational 
activity, good imaginative capacity, well 
differentiated ego boundaries, and aware- 
ness of conventional concepts” (p. 171). 
In contrast, a high loading on the third 
factor “would be indicative of disordered 
thought process coupled with an active 
though disturbed fantasy life” (p. 171). 
Holtzman, et al. also state that Pathogno- 
mic Verbalization is the best single vari- 
able for defining the third factor although 
the loadings are often higher on Anxiety 
and Hostility. The first factor usually 
accounts for more of the variance than 
any other factor, but for the two college 
groups administered Form A by Holtz- 
man, the third factor accounted for more 
of the variance. 

Unlike Holtzman’s data, in the current 
study, the response had to include only 
human movement and be considered of 
“fair” or “good” Form Appropriateness 
in order to qualify for a movement score. 
Because of the qualifications in the 
definition of movement, the inkblots 
were scored independently for Patho- 
gnomic Verbalization, Anxiety, and 
Hostility, and rank difference correlations 
between M and these determinants were 
computed as .27 (p < .10), 28 (p < .10), 
and .35 (p < .02), respectively. Despite 
the qualifications placed on M in the 
current study, and the fact that much of 
its variance is reflected in the first factor, 
these correlations indicate that a sizable 
proportion of the variance can still be 
attributed to the third factor reported by 
Holtzman, et al. (1961). It would appear 
then that even when consideration is 
given to Form Appropriateness and 
Human Content, M may have different 
meaning for different subjects. Thought 
processes associated with M may often 
imply superior ego integration and pos- 
sibly creativity, while at other times may 
reflect unhealthy, deviant ideation. 

As had been anticipated there was a 
lack of relationship between Barrier and 
the BIC-CrMS: a creativity scale which is 
related to scientific work or thought. 
Contrary to initial anticipations, no 
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relationship was found between Barrier 
and the RAT. However, it should be 
noted that while there are numerous 
researches which significantly relate high 
RAT performance to ability to perform 
other arbitrary tasks (such as, for 
example, construction of anagrams, Karp, 
cited in Mednick & Mednick, 1967; 
Kowalski, cited in Mednick & Mednick, 
1967), most validity studies of the RAT 
which offer real-life criteria, cite creative 
productions of architects or research 
scientists, but say little about people 
whose interests involve human inter- 
actions. It is therefore not surprising that 
the RAT failed to relate significantly to 
either Barrier or any of the creativity 
measures which may tap artistic creativ- 
ity. 

The failure to obtain a significant 
association between the RAT and the 
BIC-CrMS is difficult to interpret. Per- 
haps, the failure of these two measures to 
relate significantly is due to the homo- 
geneity of the subjects sampled; presum- 
ably, the subjects — all students in 
psychology courses — are interested in 
human interactions, and may be less 
interested in the physical sciences. With a 
broader sample, perhaps a significant 
relationship might have been obtained. 

The lack of relationship between 
Barrier and the Experience Inquiry was 
also not anticipated. Possibly, the poten- 
tial for “openness to experience" tapped 
by the Experience Inquiry reflects an 
idiosyncratic, very personal experience or 
creative process, which may — in some 
cases — be the basis for later creative 
production or expression, but which may 
very often be just too personal or too 
esoteric to share with others, something 
which cannot be communicated easily 
because of the limitations of normal 
language. One would not expect the 
highly achievement oriented, high barrier 
individuals to channel their creative inter- 
ests into this kind of personal avenue; 
they would be more likely to direct their 
creative potentials into channels through 
which they will receive recognition for 
achievement. Since the BIC is empirically 
keyed on the basis of achievement (teach: 
ers’ nominations supported by specific 
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creative productions) the significant 
relationship between Barrier and the BIC- 
CrAW may reflect the high barrier indi- 
vidual's strong achievement orientation as 
well as his strong interest in interpersonal 
relationships. 

This study seems to indicate that the 
correlates of creativity fall into three 
categories: (a) artistically expressive, 
related to communication and human 
interaction, (reflected, perhaps, in M and 
the BIC-CrAW); (b) analytic, novelty- 
problem solving, which may be related to 
scientific endeavors, (as may be reflected 
in the BIC-CrMS and possibly the RAT); 
and (c) personal, idiosyncratic, highly 
emotional, enjoyable, and stimulating — 
purest regression in the service of the ego, 
(as may be reflected in the Experience 
Inquiry). The anticipated relationship be- 
tween Barrier and the first type of 
creativity seems to have been supported 
although the anticipated relationship be- 
tween Barrier and the third type of 
creativity does not seem to have been 
supported. It should again be emphasized, 
however, that the subjects in the study 
were all students in psychology courses; 
many of them later commented that they 
intend to become psychologists. It is 
highly likely that personality factors in- 
herent in such a group may have influ- 
enced the results in some way. The 
findings of this study should therefore be 
taken conditionally, and should not be 
generalized to different populations. For 
different populations, creativity may have 
different divisions. 

Further study of creativity is neces- 
sary. Until a clearer understanding of the 
concept of creativity, its determinants 
and its various facets or divisions, is 
reached, any studies which report a 
relationship between creativity and other 
personality or environmental factors must 
be limited in scope and tentative in 
significance. 
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Discriminating Adolescent Male Delinquents 
Through the Use of Kinetic Family Drawings 


HARRY SOBEL and WENDY SOBEL 
Department of Counseling Psychology 
Boston College 


Summary: Studied the discriminatory potential of the Kinetic Family Drawing technique 
(KFD). The drawings of 20 male adolescent delinquents were compared to a group of 20 
normal male adolescents in order to discover whether any hypothesized differences existed, 
Significant chi square differences were found on only three of the variables: (a) body 
omission, (b) lack of family, and (c) akinesis. The delinquent group tended to manifest all 
three of these traits in their KFDs. The value of the KFD in terms of normative 
discrimination and/or prediction was found to be somewhat inconclusive in light of the low 


number of distinguishing traits and the small size of the sample. 
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With all the emphasis placed on pat- based solely on the case study method 
terns of familial socialization in relation and Burns and Kaufman’s (1970) impli- 
to delinquency, it seems worthwhile to cations of validity generated by weak, 
investigate how the delinquent views his uncontrolled, and often post hoc re- 
family as well as methods for assessing search. (Recently, O'Brien and Patton 
these perceptions. Whereas much predic- [1974] attempted to empiricize the KFD 
tive and correlational research has been using an objective scoring system.) This 
done with the delinquent population study investigated the use of the KFD 
through the use of statistical instruments with an adolescent male delinquent popu- 


such as the MMPI (Hathaway & Mona- lation. 


chesi, 1953) and the School Interest The Kinetic Family Drawing has been 
Inventory (Cottle, 1966), surprisingly described at length by Burns and Kauf- 
yery little data is available on the use of man (1970). Its purpose is to measure а 
projective tests for assessing family vari- child’s sense of himself among the family 
ables and delinquency (Lefkowitz, 1968; constellation, as well as his perception of 
Lyle & Gilchrist, 1958: Pati, 1966). This specific familial members themselves. 
trend seems due to a few salient points: Often the KED is used in initial clinical 
(a) the empirical difficulties when using interviews with extremely shy or non- 


projective techniques, (b) the idiographic verbal children as а so-called 


“ice 


rather than normative quality of the breaker”. The psychological interview is a 
instruments, (c) the relatively low status threatening situation to many types of 
attributed to projective methods by some delinquent children, and therefore it is 
members of the professional community interesting to hypothesize about the value 
and (d) the lack of rigorous research in of using the KED rather than initially 


support of the procedures. relying on verbal interaction. 


Within recent years the Kinetic Family The present research study was formu- 
Drawing (KFD) technique (Burns & Kauf- lated for several reasons. One was to 


man, 1970, 1972) has developed as a obtain descriptive aspects of the KFDs of 
natural outgrowth of the clinical use of delinquents, and to compare these find- 


human figure drawings (Koppitz, 1968) ings with the KFDs of normal adoles- 
and the  House-Tree-Person method cents. A second goal involved validation 


(Buck, 1948). Although the KFD has of the KFD as a potential differentiating 


achieved widespread use among child and instrument. Thirdly, we were interested 
adolescent psychologists, there is practic- in the possible therapeutic value of the 


ally no existing research on its validity, КЕР in terms of facilitating initial inter- 


reliability, predictability or applicability actions with delinquents. Lastly, since 


to varying populations or subcultures. many delinquents suffer from poor im- 
The efficacy of the technique has been pulse control, it was hypothesized that a 


in 5 
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motoric, facting-out' type test might be 
effective with this population. Several 
other hypotheses were predicted prior to 
the research: (a) Apart from a clinical 
setting in which rapport might have been 
established, distinct patterns in the KFDs 
of delinquent adolescents will emerge 
when compared to a control group; (b) 
Within this distinct pattern, there will be 
specific characteristics shown by previous 
research to be symbolic of familial prob- 
lems, impulse control, and anti-social 
behavior (Britain, 1970; Hulse, 1952; 
Koppitz, 1968; Machover, 1949). For 
example, we predicted that the drawings 
would manifest incomplete families or 
total absence of family members, body 
omission, lack of hands, lack of kinesis 
between familial members, aggressive 
interaction, encapsulation and conflict 
action if action were portrayed. 


Method 


Twenty male adolescents, legally de- 
fined as juvenile delinquents, between the 
ages of 14 and 17 were randomly selected 
from a Massachusetts Detention Center 
and served as the sample for this study. A 
Second sample of 20 male adolescents 
between the ages of 15 and 17 were 
randomly selected from a Malden public 
high school in Massachusetts and were 
labelled the comparison group. The 
Kinetic Family Drawing technique was 
used as a projective instrument to deter- 
mine: (a) how the delinquent draws his 
family, (b) how these characteristics re- 
late to known personality facets of the 
deliquent, and (c) how the delinquent 
KFD differs from a sample of drawings 
done by the comparison group. The 
validity and reliability of the KFD has 
not been empirically investigated and 
hence coefficients cannot be reported. 

The test was administered individually 
to the delinquent group by one of two 
teachers working within the detention 
center. It was hoped that by having 
teachers serve as the experimenters that 
more reliable drawings would be attained 
since variables such as rapport, outside 
threat, interpersonal experience with 
delinquents and authority could be some- 
what controlled. Both teachers had 
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worked at the center for at least six 
months and seemed to be accepted by 
most of the adolescents. No fixed time 
limit was placed on the KFD administra- 
tors and an attempt was made to ensure 
standardized conditions. All subjects re- 
mained anonymous and were individually 
read the following instructions: “Draw a 
picture of everyone in your family, in- 
cluding you, doing something. Try to 
draw whole people, not cartoons or stick 
people. Remember, make everyone doing 
something, some kind of action” (Burns 
& Kaufman, 1970). The comparison 
group followed the same procedures as 
stated above, including the use of a 
teacher (known to the individuals) as the 
test administrator. 


Results 


Initially each author studied the KFDs 
of the delinquent sample and listed those 
characteristics which they perceived. Six- 
teen categories were agreed upon by the 
two judges and served as the trait proto- 
col for all drawings. Subsequently, each 
judge rated every KFD with respect to 
the sixteen characteristics. Reliability was 
established by the stipulation of complete 
interjudge agreement. Table 1 lists the 
frequencies found among the two groups. 
Descriptive data in Table 1 shows that 
many of the predicted differences be- 
tween the delinquent and normal groups 
did not occur. For example, there were 
no differential frequency relationships on 
such traits as encapsulation, conflict 
action, lack of hands, or teeth. 

Due to the observable frequency dif- 
ferences between the two groups on 
presence of family, omission of the body, 
and the existence of kinesis, chi squares 
were calculated. Yates correction for con- 
tinuity was used because of the small size 
of the expected frequencies. It should be 
noted that in calculating chi square for 
family versus no family, the frequency of 
partial family was first subtracted from 
the total number of family appearances 
(i.e. 20-11-3 = 6). This prevented overlap 
which might have caused a spuriously low 
chi square. Table 2 shows a significant 
difference on body versus body omission 
and on family versus no family between 
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Table 1 
Frequency Distribution of KFD Traits 


Underlining 


— 
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No Family 
Partial Family 
Conflict Action 
No Body 

No Hands 
Long Neck 
Stick Figures 


Aggressive Tools 


Encapsulation 
Midlining 
Teeth 

Small Figures 
Akinesis 
Erasures 
Animals 
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the two groups. A significant difference 
at the .01 level was found on the akinesis 
versus kinesis trait. 


Discussion 


In confirmation of our prediction, the 
КЕР instrument succeeded in distinguish- 
ing the delinquent group from the normal 
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adolescents. Only three out of seven 
postulated traits, however, were found to 
separate the two samples at a significant 
statistical level. It is easy to assume that 
the relatively low A utilized in this study 
may have contributed to the lack of more 
dramatic results. 

Koppitz’s (1968) discoveries resulting 
from her work with Human Figure Draw- 
ings are partially supported by the pres- 
ent findings. Her emphasis on the impor- 
tance of omission of family members has 
relevance in this study. Significantly, the 
delinquent adolescents tended to omit 
most if not all of their family members in 
the drawings. A basis for this marked 
omission can be found in many of the 
proposed theories of delinquent aliena- 
tion and hostility towards parents and 
siblings. Impulse control is often a prob- 
lem integral to the delinquent person- 
ality. If we can accept Koppitz’s scheme 
of the relationship between the omission 
of bodies and poor impulse control, then 
we may assume that the KFD is able to 
elicit specific dimensions of the delin- 
quent personality. The explanation for 
the third differentiating trait — kinesis — 
is not so clear-cut. We might look at it in 
two ways: first as an attempt by the 
delinquents to control their acting-out 
propensities, or perhaps two, as resistance 
to the examiner. The interpretation, how- 
ever, of the marked akinesis on the 
delinquent KFDs is unclear. 

The value of the KFD in terms of 
discrimination and/or prediction is some- 
what inconclusive in light of the low 
number of distinguishing traits. It must 
be emphasized that if the M were in- 
creased, then the results could be con- 


Table 2 
Chi Square Tests 


Variable 


Body versus Body Omission 


Family versus No Family 


Kinesis versus Akinesis 
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siderably altered. Certain of the traits 

whose frequencies were too low to permit 

statistical tests might have attained a 

significant differentiating capacity with a 

larger sample. 

The diagnostic and therapeutic value 
of the KFD with male delinquents is 
questionable given the results of this 
exploratory study. The seemingly high 
resistance to depicting family members 
would preclude much of the goal of a 
KFD; namely, to understand one’s 
position in the family and attitudes 
towards various family members. This in 
no way, however, implies the exclusion of 
the KFD from therapy with delinquents. 
It is conceivable that once a certain 
degree of rapport is established, the clini- 
cal value of the KFD could have extensive 
implications. 
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Р. A. News & Notes 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


An International Conference on Per- 
sonality Assessment will be held in Rome, 
June 1-4, 1976. The predominance of 
presentations will be on objective inven- 
tories by invited participants from many 
nations. However, there will be presenta- 
tions on projective instruments, other 
assessment techniques (e.g., video tape), 
and computer interpretation. There also 
will be some theoretical discussions of 
issues concerning personality assessment 
generally and in a cross-national context 
specifically. Write: Gordon Amundson, 
Nolte Center for Continuing Education, 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, MN 
55455. 

Summer Institute in Survey Research 
Techniques is being sponsored by the 
Survey Research Center, U. of Michigan, 
for the twenty-ninth consecurive year, 
June 28-Aug. 20, 1976. The Institute is 
designed to meet some of the needs of 
individuals interested in research in the 
social sciences. Write: Ms. Helene 
Hitchcock, Survey Research Center, Insti- 
tute for Social Research, P.O. Box 1248, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 48106. 

Pre-Professional Traineeships in Mental 
Health are now being offered by the 
Devereux Foundation at the CAREER 
HOUSE and at the Hedges Treatment 
Center. Write: Director, The Devereux 
Foundation, Institute of Clinical Train- 
ing, Devon, PA 19333. 


PA HEADLINES IN THE NEWS 

PA is back in the news, this time in the 
way of articles on a new Assessment 
Technique of many colors—colors rivaling 
those of the Rorschach in hue, brilliance 
and saturation. Had the articles been 
reviewed by Walt Klopfer and Earl 
Taulbee when they wrote the chapter on 
Projective Tests in the current Annual 
Review of Psychology, they may never 
even have raised the question “Will the 
Rorschach be a blot on the history of 


clinical psychology?” Or, if $. С. Lee had 
seen them before he wrote his review of 
The Luscher Color Test for the 7th MMY, 
he may never have written “Your review- 
er’s initial introduction to this test was in 
the pages of a newspaper color supple- 
ment—a most appropriate context." Also, 
David Sanford’s review (same source) 
may never have contained the statement, 
“The tables are as explicit and applicable 
to life situations as a Jeane Dixon horo- 
scope.” Be that as it may, for those of 
you who do not keep up with the latest 
developments in the field, the newest 
assessment technique is the “Psyche 
Ring” better known as the “Mood Ring”, 
with one Headline ascribing a degree of 
reliability once given only to the airlines 
—to wit, MOOD RING GAINS FAITH 
ONCE GIVEN TO AN AIRLINE. This 
“show-and-tell all” ring reveals in its 
“living color each impulse and emotion.” 
What better assessment technique is there 
for diagnostic or therapeutic purposes? 
Just sit back in your chair, give the client 
a Mood Ring and observe the changes in 
color of the clear quartz crystal set. If the 
ring turns yellow, his thought processes 
are scrambled—he should try to concen- 
trate; if it turns brown, he’s feeling 
jittery, experiencing a case of nerves; if 
amber, he’s anxious; if black, he’s on a 
“downer”; if blue, he’s relaxed, “loose 
and in touch”; if green, you’re communi- 
cating, he’s having good vibes; if tur- 
quoise, his emotions and passions are 
both rising; if violet, he’s enjoying it, he 
has reached the ultimate high, et cetra. 
The subject doesn’t even have to choose 
the color he likes best, he just lets his 
body chemistry reflect his varying moods. 
Don’t throw away your Rorschach cards 
just yet. Wait until the results are in from 
a correlational study utilizing the LCT 
and the Mood Ring. A positive correla- 
tion (significant, naturally) is hypothe- 
sized between: (1) the “elastic tension" 
represented by the green in the LCT and 
the "good vibes" by the green in the 
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Mood Ring; (2) the “elasticity of will” 
and the relaxed but emotionally stimu- 
lated state, reflected in the blue-green of 
the two measures; (3) the "something 
relating to the ability to enjoy sex” and 
feeling jittery (having a case of nerves), 
reflected by the brown; (4) all forms of 
appetites and cravings reflected by the 
red in the LCT and reaching the ultimate 
high represented by the violet (or was it 
brown?) and being loose and in touch, 
represented by blue. Oh well, one could 
go on indefinitely formulating hypotheses 
to be tested but that wouldn't leave time 
to run the subjects, compute the rs, 
establish the validity of the Mood Ring, 
and get the article. to the JPA. Incident- 


ally, the Ring should simplify research on 
the LCT. In the past, the LCT was 
administered following obtaining mood 
adjective ratings. This last step can now 
be eliminated — just observe color 
changes in the Ring thereby eliminating 
the subjective mood reports in favor of 
objective observations. Another advant- 
age that may occur is the elimination of 
sex differences obtained on the LCT and 
the possible explanation as being that 
females are simply willing to report more 
affective responses than males. 


Earl S. Taulbee 
P.O. Box 4115 
Bay Pines, FL 33504 


Book Reviews 


J. Aldous and N. Dahl (Eds.), Inter- 
national Bibliography of Research in 
Marriage and the Family. (Vol. 2) 
1965-1972. Minneapolis: University of 
Minnesota Press, 1974, 1,550 pages, 
$35.00. 


Reviewed by Bernard I. Murstein 


Bernard 1. Murstein is professor of 
psychology at Connecticut College and 
past president of the Society for Person- 
ality Assessment. His interests include 
projective techniques, interpersonal 
attraction, marital choice, and the history 
of marriage, which have resulted in some- 
what less than a hundred publications, 
including the books Theory and Research 
in Projective Techniques, Handbook of 
Projective Techniques, Theories of 
Attraction and Love, and the recently 
published Love, Sex and Marriage 
Through the Ages. 


As the televison personality said, 
“There’s good news and there’s bad 
news." Fortunately, the good news out- 
weighs the bad news. The good news is 
the long awaited publication of the Inter- 
national Bibliography of Research in 
Marriage and the Family, Volume II, 
1965-1972. The original volume covered 
research from 1900 to 1964 and included 
12,850 references. It was far from com- 
plete, and 3,292 additional references in 
that period have been uncovered, The 


present volume covers 12,870 citations in 
just a seven-year period, more than 
equaling the references listed earlier for a 
65-year period. The bibliography utilizes 
the Keyword-in-Context (KWIC) method 
based on permutations of reference titles. 
Titles of articles are listed by key words 
followed by a fixed number of title words 
on either side of the key words. There is 
also an author index, a subject classifi- 
cation index in which the content cate- 
gories are listed by subject, and a list of 
the periodicals searched. These number 
2,547 in Volume II compared to 1,237 
utilized in Volume I. The volume costs 
$35, and is oversized, yet not too bulky 
to handle. At 1,550 pages, it is a bargain, 
what with the information it provides and 
today’s rising prices. 


Now for the bad news. How efficient 
is the present volume? To answer this 
question, I decided to check my own list 
of publications specifically within the 
field of marriage and the family against 
those listed for me in the Bibliography. 
Quite a number were missing. Several of 
these appeared in semi-public magazines, 
alumnal publications, etc., and are clearly 
outside the intent of the editors who 
realistically sought to cover only profes- 
sional journals and books, Even 80, 
certain omissions represent faulty cover- 
age. For example, “Interview behavior. 
projective techniques, and questionnaires 
in the clinical assessment of marital 
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choice,” Journal of Personality Assess- 
ment, 1972, 36, 462-467, is missing, 
though another publication of mine in 
the same journal in the same year is 
included. 

A chapter I wrote in a book “The 
sexual image in marriage throughout 
history” in Images and Counter Images of 
Young Families, edited by C. Prevelau 
and P. de Bie (1971), also is not listed. 
An even more serious series of omissions 
is that no mention is made of a book I 
edited which included two chapters by 
me. The book was Theories of Attraction 
and Love (1971), and the articles were 
"Critique of models of dyadic attrac- 
tion," and *A theory of marital choice 
and its applicability to marriage adjust- 
ment." It would appear, therefore, that 
the coverage has been incomplete and/or 
biased. An omission of a single publica- 
tion might be forgiven — no one is 
perfect. But omitting a series of publica- 
tions for a single author weakens the 
value of the bibliography considerably. 

The question of selective bias occurred 


to me when I came across a list of 
“sociological  horn-tooting" by Ms 
Aldous. 


Though the most prolific writers on the 
family include a psychologist, and an educa- 
tion specialist, sociology is the discipline 
most widely represented. The family is of 
interest to a number of disciplines, but 
sociology seems to encourage the concentra- 
ted research interest that results in a series 
of publications. Its focus on group life in all 
societies makes sociological concepts par- 
ticularly congenial to researchers seeking to 
investigate family life. (p. xviii) 


Suspecting that with this sort of 
orientation, disciplines other than soci- 
ology might not be as adequately covered 
as sociological writings, I turned to the 
listings for psychologist, Elaine Walster, 
who has been one of the most prolific 
and influential writers in the field of 
romantic attraction in the period covered. 
She was represented by two publications 
whereas her output in this area has been 
several times that. To be fair, not all of 
her titles would give clues as to their 
content through their wording — and 
wording is a main way in which articles 
appropriated for inclusion were recog- 
nized. However, there were a number of 
articles relating to dating and passionate 
love by title which were omitted. In sum, 
it is evident that the contributions of 
psychologists and possibly other disci- 
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plines are underrepresented. 

Despite these shortcomings, the book 
is highly recommended. It is, in fact, 
indispensable to serious researchers in 
marriage and the family, However, the 
researcher should take note of the lack of 
completeness of the bibliography, even 
with reference to current English works 
in readily accessible journals and books. 
He would probably find it useful there- 
fore to supplement the use of this bibli- 
ography with, at least, coverage of 
Psychological Abstracts and Sociological 
Abstracts. 

One last sad note. Ms. Aldous con- 
cludes her introduction by stating that 
this is the last book-length volume of the 
staff, They are moving to a more modest 
abstracting and  inventorying service, 
which in the guess of this reviewer, will 
be much more expensive than the present 
volume, though undoubtedly more cur- 
rent than was possible under the book 
format. My first reaction was one of 
shock and disappointment. Unless the 
editors can be persuaded to change their 
minds, however, this is the final volume 
of the series. For the moment at least, the 
researcher is confronted with an oppor- 
tunity and a bargain. Enjoy! Enjoy! 


T. X. Barber, N. P. Spanos, & J. F. 
Chaves. Hypnosis, Imagination, and 
Human Potentialities. New York: Per- 
gamon, 1974, 189 pages, $9.50 hard 
cover, $5.00 paper. 


Reviewed by Ernest Kramer 


Dr. Kramer is an associate professor at 
the University of Detroit. In addition to 
hypnosis, his interests include psycho- 
therapy and humanistic psychology. He is 
a Diplomate in Experimental Hypnosis of 
the American Board of Psychological 
Hypnosis. 


The authors state in the preface that 
“this book presents a viewpoint toward 
hypnotism and has its own particular 
story to tell ..." The viewpoint is one 
that Barber and his associates label a 
“cognitive-behavioral” approach, and 
they contrast it with what they call the 
“hypnotic trance” viewpoint. The heart 
of their approach seems to be that hyp- 
nosis cannot be considered a causal vari- 
able. That is, hypnosis in itself does not 
cause anything to happen. So-called 
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hypnotic phenomena are, in the view of 
these authors, the result of certain cogni- 
tive and motivational variables. 

Hypnosis, Imagination, and Human 
Potentialities is a very well written 
presentation of Barber’s attitude toward 
hypnosis and the many studies he and his 
associates have done in support of it. A 
wealth of data is gracefully condensed, 
Excellent summaries end each section of 
the book. The research leaves no doubt 
that expectations and attitudes toward 
what the subject believes hypnosis to be 
are a powerful determinant of his be- 
havior. The book also presents sugges- 
tions for further research. Graduate 
students and supervisors of dissertations, 
take note. 

The characterization of the “tradition- 
al” viewpoint is, however, much less well 
done. Take, for example, one of the 
arguments used against the “traditional” 
or "trance" theory. The authors maintain 
that the traditional viewpoint states that 
the increased suggestibility of Subjects is 
due to the suggestions of relaxation given 
in the typical hypnotic induction. They 
present evidence that suggestions of less 
relaxation and increased tension may also 
lead to increases in Suggestibility. But 
other viewpoints are also aware of and 
comfortable with this data, The hyper- 
alert trance (as the hypnotic technique 
involving suggestions of increased tension 
has been called) is not a refutation of the 
special nature of hypnotic phenomena, 
Indeed, any traditional student of hypno- 
sis knows that Mesmer himself produced 
excited states in his subjects — not just 
relaxed and sleepy ones. Barber and his 
co-workers have indeed demonstrated 
that the usual hypnotic induction is not 
essential for most of the usual hypnotic 
phenomena, but the relatively small 
contribution of the induction technique 
has also been demonstrated by work from 
Hilgard's laboratories (which I believe 
Barber would identify as a stronghold of 
"traditional" attitudes toward hypnosis). 

Barber's | cognitive-behavioral view- 
point does not seem so different to me as 
it does to the authors, It seems, rather, a 
matter of what is emphasized — and what 
is de-emphasized, The cognitive- 
behavioral approach has little to say, for 
example, about individual differences in 
hypnotic suggestibility, In its emphasis on 
social psychological variables, it tends to 
ignore relatively enduring variables within 
the individual. There is also a general 
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down-playing of the phenomenological 
aspects of hypnotic experience. This is 
clear, for example, in the treatment of 
pain research where Barber et al. tend to 
stress “objective” measures while slight- 
ing the importance of Subjects’ verbal 
reports of their own experience, 

It is not clear to me what audience 
Barber and his associates had in mind 
when writing this book. At times it seems 
as if it must have been a very naive one. 
In a footnote, for example, they give an 
explanation of correlation suitable for 
someone who has never heard of the term 
before. To the authors’ credit, such expla- 
nations of elementary matters are done 
clearly and with little sense of talking 
down to the reader. Both naive and 
knowledgeable readers can probably learn 
a good deal here about one approach to 
hypnosis, The naive especially should be 
cautioned, however, that the presentation 
here of so-called traditional approaches to 
hypnosis is something of a straw man. A 
first rate overview of recent work in 
hypnosis from various viewpoints can be 
found in Hilgard's chapter on hypnosis in 
the 1975 Annual Review of Psychology. 


Oscar К. Buros (Ed.). Tests in Print II. 
Highland Park, New Jersey: The Gryphon 
Press, 1974, xxxix + 1,107 pages, $70. 


Reviewed by Chadwick Karr 


Chadwick Karr is Professor of Psychol- 
ogy at Portland State University. His 
main areas of interest are personality 
assessment and evaluation of instructional 
programs in the public schools. 


Of all the books published in the field 
of psychology, none matches the scope, 
utility, and integrity of those published 
by Oscar Krisen Buros and his staff. 
Buros’ awareness of psychology’s lack of 
an established technology has not pre- 
vented him from publishing decade after 
decade a series of reference books on 
mental testing, most of which are indis- 
pensable to psychometrists and other 
applied practitioners, This series now 
includes 14 publications which report on 
published tests for use with English- 
Speaking subjects. 

The first volume of this series was 
published in 1935 and covered all new 
and revised educational, psychological, 
and personality tests published in 1933 
and 1934, The current publication under 
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review is the most recent and was pub- 
lished in 1974. If one has the good 
fortune to have the complete set of 
publications, one must be impressed with 
the growth of the field of mental testing 
as monitored by those publications. 
Buros had intended to publish more 
frequently when he first commenced his 
work in reporting and later reviewing new 
and revised mental tests. For example, his 
organization had planned to publish a 
new Tests in Print after the publication of 
each new Mental Measurements Year- 
book. As it has turned out, the main 
effort went into preparation of the seven 
- MMY’s with the result that we have onl 
] the two TIP’s. According to Buros (Т 
— II, p. xxi), initial sales of TIP I published 
in 1961 were very low. Sales finally began 
to pick up in 1966 and continued to 
і increase. Now, 13 years later, we have 
Tests in Print II. How TIP II will sell is of 
concern to all who have been involved in 
its preparation and publication. Although 
TIP П took more work to prepare and 
cost more to publish, it sells for the same 
price as The Seventh Mental Measure- 
ments Yearbook ($70) published in 1972. 
For the tests it lists, it has over 16,000 
new references which appeared from the 
beginning of 1971 through March, 1974. 
It also has a cumulative name index for 
each test of authors who published infor- 
mation about that test. A summary of the 
content areas of Tests in Print П as listed 
in the Introduction (p. xxviii) is as 
follows: 
(a) a comprehensive bibliography of all 
known tests published as separates for use 
with English-speaking subjects; (b) a classi- 
fied index to the contents of the test 
sections of all Mental Measurements Year- 
books published to date; . . . (c) a reprinting 
of the 1974 APA-AERA-NCME Standards 
for Educational and Psychological Tests; . . . 
(d) comprehensive bibliographies through 
1971 on the construction, use, and validity 
of specific tests; (e) a classified list of tests 
which have gone out of print since TIP I; (f) 
a cumulative name index for each test with 
references; (g) a title index covering in print 
) out of print tests,.as well as inverted, 
- series, and superseded titles in the MMY's 
= and monographs; (h) an analytic name index 
covering all authors of tests, reviews, 
excerpts, and references in the MMY's and 
monographs; (i) a publishers directory with 
а complete listing of each putlisher’s test 
; () a classified scanning index which 
ibes the population for which each test 
tended; (k) identification of foreign 
and journals by presenting the country 
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entry or journal title; (1) inclusions 
factual statements implying criticism such as 
“1971 tests identical ig ttt ine 


page to permit te tification of 
pages consist only of references or 
names; and (n) directions on how to use the 
book and an ex table of contents 

ted on the end pages to greatly facilitate 
its use. 


_In summary, Buros’ Tests In Print I is 
primarily a listing by subject area“... of 
all known tests published as separates for 
use with Dp qe cem subjects ..." 
(p. xxi). It is indispensable to anyone 
who is looking for a test. It is similar to a 
compendium of drugs for use by physi- 
cians, or a handbook for use by engineers. 
It differs from these two examples in that 
a great deal more is known about the 
composition and effects of drugs, and the 
physical facts tabled in an enginceri 
handbook. Most of the tests listed in TI 
П are of **... unknown or questionable 
validity" (p. xxii). Hence, this volume is 
designed primarily as an aid to the tester 
who is looking for a particular kind of 
test, and not for a recommendation of 
which test to use. 

Whether the test one locates is worth 
using can best be determined by reference 
to Buros’ Mental Measurement Year- 
books, one through seven. To the indi- 
vidual or organization which believes that 
failure to demonstrate validity on the 
part of a published test is justification for 
developing one's own test, a strong word 
of caution is in order. The cost of 
creating a valid item for an academic 
achievement test is approximately $100 
per item. The cost of developing a valíd 
100-item pencil-and-paper p test 
for industry could cost up to per 
item for а total of $100,000. It is no 
wonder then that many tests have been 
developed and published, but few have 
been satisfactorily validated. 4 

Mental testing is the area in which 
psychologists have believed for decades 
that they could develop most rapidly a 
viable and effective technology. In terms 
of time and money invested, this has been 
a massive and productive effort, but 
productive primarily in the numbers of 
tests published and used. The impact of 
all these mental tests and testings has 
been most noticeable in the processing of 
armed forces personnel, in selective 
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for industry, and in admission procedures 
of highly selective colleges and restrictive 
professional and graduate schools, How- 
ever, few of these tests in past or current 
use have been satisfactorily validated. In 
the area of clinical psychology, it is 
difficult to assess the effect of mental 
testing, if for no other reason than that 
the practice of clinical psychology itself 
defies validation. The use of achievement 
tests in the public schools is vast, but of 
what consequence when social promotion 
for students and salary increases for 
teachers based on years of service are the 
custom? 

Fortunately for psychology, the work 
of Buros, his wife, and his unusually 
dedicated and competent staff has pre- 
vented the massive mental testing move- 
ment from generating its own self-serving 
myth of virtue and virtuosity. And yet 
among all those thousands of tests there 
аге both discovered and undiscovered 
gems. Without ready access to Buros’ 
publications, it would be almost impos- 
sible to find those tests which will meet 
our unique and special needs. 

To be fully functional, all testing 
centers require as a bare minimum Tests 
in Print П and the Fifth, Sixth, and 
Seventh Mental Measurement Yearbooks. 
Specialized testing centers would find 
valuable use for Personality Tests and 
Reviews (1970) and Reading Tests and 
Reviews (1968). АП college and univers- 
ity libraries should have one or more 
complete sets of Buros' publications. 
Applied psychologists, psychometrists, 
teachers, and personnel directors need 
ready access to the more recent publica- 
tions. Hopefully, enough organizations 
and institutions which need these publica- 
tions will purchase them to guarantee the 
continuation of the series. Without the 
kind of effort represented by Buros and 
his staff, psychology could falter in its 
efforts to develop an effective and useful 
technology. 


References 
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Michael Cole and Sylvia Scribner. 
Culture and Thought: А Psychological 
Introduction. New York: John Wiley, 
1974, 227 pages, $8.95. 


Aiming to inform the beginning 
student and to stimulate the professional 
researcher, the authors have sampled 
from a welter of cross-cultural investiga- 
tions concerned with cognition those 
Studies that make some contribution to 
substantive knowledge or raise teasing 
methodological and theoretical problems. 
To a remarkable degree they are able to 
write summary descriptions of studies 
that are brief, lucid, and non-technical. 
Similarly, complex methodological diffi- 
culties are made challenging and interest- 
ing. In evaluating studies the authors are 
careful to delineate how a particular 
problem might be overcome, avoiding any 
tendency to carp in this difficult and 
elusive research area. To an equal degree 
they make clear when past conclusions 
are glib, naive, or stereotyped, and are 
circumspect in their own interpretations. 
Altogether the book is mature and 
sophisticated, both scientifically and 
editorially. 

Well-organized, the book begins with a 
brief chapter devoted to defining cogni- 
tion and culture. A second chapter pre- 
sents the historical legacy of beliefs and 
viewpoints generated by milestone efforts 
in anthropology, sociology, and other 
approaches. Then a chapter each is de- 
voted to language, perception, conceptual 
processes, learning and memory, and 
problem solving. In covering these topics 
the authors always manage to keep in 
focus the central issue of the entire book, 
viz., “Are the cognitive processes of 
people reared in different cultural settings 
different?” In a final chapter the authors 
present their recommendations for a re- 
search strategy — involving anthropologi- 
cal observation and psychological experi- 
mentation — that will overcome the 
shortcomings of existing research. This 
positive, constructive emphasis prevails 
throughout the book. 

Any criticism I might make is prob- 
ably more a reflection of my biases or 
preferences, rather than being objectively 
valid. For example, in the final chapter 
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the authors emphasize the cultural bias of 
the existing cross-cultural research, a bias 
which is principally Western. However, 
this bias is frequently so inherent in the 
studies they review, Í would prefer to see 
it given considerable mention throughout 
the book. Assessment is such ап alien 
experience to non-Western research sub- 
jects | am always left wondering what the 
psychological meaning of the assessment 
situation is for them. I disagree with the 
authors’ statement, “Clearly a part of any 
situation-dependent theory is going to 
have to include a theory of situations, No 
such theory exists..." With respect to 
situations, situation sampling, and the 
content of specific habitats, the work of 
Barker and Wright (1955), for example, 
provides an ample theory and metho- 
dology. 

For many students there is probably 
already an inherent interest in learning 
about people in diverse cultures. Apart 
from any interest a reader might have in 
cross-cultural research, the book as а 
whole is a wonderful introduction to 
common pitfalls in psychological research 
generally. 


Reference 


Barker, R. G., & Wright, H. F. Midwest and its 
children. New York: Harper & Row, 1955. 


Jack W. Fleming 
1757 Noe Street 
San Francisco, California 94131 


Solomon Diamond (Ed.). The Roots 
of Psychology. New York: Basic Books, 
1974, 781 + XVii pages, $24.95. 


Reviewed by Ray Bixler 
Ray Bixler is interested in history; his 
special interests are the history of early 
science and the history of the child. 


The dust jacket exaggerates not a whit 
when it proclaims this 4 “magiste: 
work ... (which) will be the definitive 
Source book for many years to come.” 
What an amazing and stimulating tour de 
force! Solomon Diamond may well be the 
foremost historian of psychology. 

The salient features of The Roots of 
Psychology are the richness, pertinence 
and breadth of the selections. Simple 
quantitative comparisons with the recent 
and Boring 


Roots as a vastly 
work. Diamond selected 
from 225 authors Н & В 

selections from less than 100 authors 
Sa fewer than 200 selections from 133 
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from French, German, Italian, and Latin 
sources in the first third of his book! 
Most of the new translations in Н & B 
prepared by translators other than 


were, for the most part, active in the 19th 
century. In many instances, Diamond has 
chosen different selections from those in 
previous editions. He purposely “tried to 
supplement existing source books rather 
than to su 
reprinting О 
already conveniently available ... " (рр. 
vivii). His inclusion of many selections 


duces us 
omitted “іп most problem areas" (p. vi) 
by other editors. 

Diamond arranges his excerpts as did 
H & B in topical chapters. He has more 
chapters (28 to 15) because he includes 
non-experimental and novel experimental 
topics as well as the traditional categories 
covered by Н & В. 

But it is the richness and pertinence of 
Diamond's selections and his sch 
care in choice of editions and translations 
that will establish him as one of psychol- 
ogy's finest scholars. He justifies his 
inclusion of many authors outside the 
mainstream of experimental psychology: 


important lesson to be learned from 
i chology is that 


men continue to take sides on them without 
regard to such evidence. Regrettable per- 
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haps, but true. The experiments of psy- 
chologists have settled only minor issues in 
psychology, and too often, like dreams, 
they are wish-fulfilling. Meanwhile, advances 
in other sciences, and major changes in 
social structure, have often exercised 
decisive influence on the building of 
psychological theories. It is a major purpose 
of this book to make such influences 
apparent (p. v). 


The reader is then led through four 
introductory chapters which highlight the 
principal and opposing views of the 
nature of man. Diamond includes the 
usually ignored Christian scholars and 
apologists whose influence can certainly 
be traced to some contemporary 
theories of behavior and the mind. The 
Muslim, Avicenna, is introduced in a 
selection, translated by Diamond, which 
appears to anticipate Descartes’, “T think, 
therefore, Iam”. The editor's translation 
of Redi's (1674) controlled experiment 
attacking the theory of spontaneous 
generation is a significant contribution to 
one of these chapters, “The Riddle of 
Life”. The chapter begins with selections 
from Aristotle and Augustine and ends 
with excerpts from Jacques Loeb and 
Watson and Crick. 

Selections from biology conclude 
three of these early chapters making clear 
the central nature of evolution and 
genetics to contemporary psychology. He 
provides a fascinating section on the 
human hand which “(m)etaphysical 
advantages aside, among nature’s gifts 
++. (is the only) evidence of superiority 
or of the special favor of providence” (p. 
73). This 11-page chapter in the hands of 
a sensitive instructor should contribute 
enormously to students’ understanding of 
our conflicting concepts of man and the 
tole of biological knowledge in the 
analysis of behavior. 

The classical interests of experimental 
psychology are well represented but 
effectively bracketed by the old and the 
new. For example, in “Space Perception” 
Lucretius and Plotinus introduce us to 
the conflict of mechanistic уз. mentalistic 
explanations which has simmered for two 
millenia. We find Roger Bacon, who is 
inexcusably omitted from most histories 
and source books, laying the foundation 
for an empirical attack upon spatial 
relationships. The chapter closes with a 
Walk-Gibson-Tighe selection on the visual 
cliff about which Diamond concludes, 
“Rarely has a long-standing problem in 
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psychology received such a clear experi- 
mental answer" (p. 131). 

In the chapter, “Brain and Spirits", he 
traces the many setbacks and detours 
between the profound contributions of 
Hippocrates, whom most historians of 
psychology have shamefully neglected, to 
Diamond's translation of Hans Berger's 
1929 article introducing the electro- 
encephalogram. Other novel experimental 
topics appearing in The Roots are: “The 
Control of Movement", *Animal Speech 
and Reason", “Instinct Controversy", 
and “The Mathematical Hurdle”. Of 
course each of them, as well as the more 
traditional topics, include sources not 
previously available in English, not in- 
cluded in other source books (or 
histories) or both! . 

In the chapter, “Child Development”, 
Diamond introduces a little known selec- 
tion from W. Preyer. The translation by 
Diamond is from the fourth edition of 
Die Seele des Kindes of which there 
previously existed “а somewhat awkward 
translation based on the second (1884) 
edition ..." (p. 471). Diamond quotes 
Preyer as placing “the greatest emphasis" 
upon his belief, contrary to tradition, 
that concepts can be formed without 
language. The excerpt, a combination of 
natural observation and inference, con- 
tains Piagetian-type problems and analy- 
sis. 

Many excerpts were chosen only after 
Diamond had evaluated two or more 
editions or translations. Illustrative is his 
comment about the translation from 
Charron. After quoting from Shakespeare 
(Hamlet, Act 2, Scene 2, “What a piece of 
work is män ... ") Diamond comments: 

In the same year appeared Charron's 
Work of wisdom ...Man's pride in the 
power of his own mind is forcefully ex- 
pressed in these portions of the chapter on 
the human spirit. 

There is a 1658 translation by Samson 
Lennard and 1697 translation by George 
Stanhope. Both are based on the revised 
version in which this was the fourteeneth 
chapter. Lennard's is awkward, inaccurate in 
detail, but faithful in spirit; Stanhope's has 
better syntax but less authenticity. What 
follows is a free revision of the Lennard 
translation, brought into conformity with 
the original French text. (p. 13) 

His "Table of Contents" and "Index 
of Names" are of minimal value because 
they are almost exclusively limited to 
name and page references. He has com- 
pensated for this deficiency by providing 
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effective cross-references in the text, an 
excellent “Index of Subjects” and a list 
of excerpted works in chronological 
order, a useful departure from the usual 
alphabetical order. 

Reading The Roots can be justified 
simply on the grounds that it is an 
enjoyable experience. But if pleasure 
alone is not sufficient to encourage the 
reader to browse in The Roots pragmatic 
considerations ought to lead him to study 
it for the hypotheses it suggests. But alas! 
If he still turns from it because he finds as 
did Sandburg that the past is but “a 
bucket of ashes” I shall have to agree 
with Aldous Huxley’s observation: 

“That men do not learn very much from the 

lessons of history is the most important of 

all lessons that history has to teach.”” 
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John E. Exner. The Rorschach: A 
Comprehensive System. New York: John 
Wiley and Sons, 1974, хх+488 pp. 
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Reviewed by Robert M, Allen 


Robert M. Allen initiated his Ror- 
Schach Test experience in 1938 at a 
Post-doctoral seminar led by Dr. Bruno 
Klopfer at Columbia University. He wrote 
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his first of three books on the Rorschach 
Test in 1953. The last one appeared in its 
fourth edition їп 1973. Between these 
years this reviewer has worked with the 
test contributing to its development from 
its infancy in this country to its adult- 
hood the world over. He still insists that 
the inkblots are “unstructured” and not 
“ambiguous” stimuli — for ambiguity 
implies meaninglessness. 


Once this book is put aside after 
having read it, thoughts come flooding in 
from all sides — what was it all about? 
Exner, the author of The Rorschach 
Systems, has unsuccessfully attempted to 
leave history in order to become part of it 
as Exner, the System Maker. This ambiva- 
lence between encyclopedist and syste- 
matizer permeates the entire volume as if 
the author could not free himself suf- 
ficiently from being the former to con- 
tribute spontaneously on his own. 

The book is haunted by the ghost and 
living presence of  Klopfer, Beck, 
Piotrowski, Rapaport-Schafer, Hertz, and 
ABPP diplomates. This in itself is surely 
not a fault, up to a point. But diplomates 
responses to a questionnaire on their 
usage of the inkblot test is not research 
qua research but only a search. And 
frequency of usage is not a substitute for 
the validity of a test. 

So much for fault-finding. 

Now for what is good and why Exner's 
latest should be studied by Rorschach 
Test students and users. Exner is 
thorough. Very little about administra- 
tion, scoring, and interpretation is lack- 
ing. He has gone into such detail as to 
justify the use of the terms “systematic” 
and “comprehensive.” 

The chapter on Frequently Used 
Tables is an extra that could have been 
omitted without much loss to the book 
and the reader. Hertz (1970), Beck 
(1944), and Small (1956), among others, 
present a variety of location, determi- 
nant, form value, and content tables in 
much greater detail. 

Part Ш, Interpretation, and Part IV, 
Clinical Applications, reflect Exner at his 
best. These present his own ideas at work 
without constant and at times confusing 
(albeit informative) references to the 
theoretical and interpretive similarities 
and contradictions of the five major 
systematizers so often quoted and para- 
phrased in the first two Parts of this 


book. 
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The language is not easy, but then, the 
subject-matter — human behavior and the 
Rorschach Test — is not a simple phe- 
nomenon. Exner has undertaken a diffi- 
cult task and has delivered an excellent 
how-to historically-anchored manual on 
the Rorschach Psychodiagnostic Inkblot 
Test. 
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Bert A. Goldman & John L. Saunders 
(Eds.). Directory of Unpublished Experi- 
mental Mental Measures, Volume 1. New 
York: Behavioral Publications, 1974, 223 
pages, $12.95. 


Reviewed by Philip Himelstein 


Philip Himelstein is a professor and 
director of the clinical psychology pro- 
gram at The University of Texas at El 
Paso. His research interests are in intellec- 
tual and personality assessment proced- 
ures. 


This book is an attempt to do for 
non-commercially produced and experi- 
mental psychometric instruments what 
Mental Measurements Yearbooks have 
done for published standardized tests. 
For this purpose, unpublished tests em- 
ployed in articles in journals and disserta- 
tions are gathered together without criti- 
cal comment or evaluation and arranged 
according to the purpose of the test (i.e., 
achievement, adjustment-psychological, 
personality, etc.). 

For this volume, intended to be the 
first in an annual series, 29 journals 
published in 1970, were surveyed for 
experimental scales. The orientation is 
primarily toward instruments in the 
educational field and 21 of the 29 jour- 
nals are educational. While the Journal of 
Personality Assessment is included in the 
survey, such journals as the Journal of 
Consulting and Clinical Psychology, Jour- 
nal of Clinical Psychology, Journal of 
Abnormal Psychology and many others 
likely to have studies employing unpub- 


lished instruments are omitted. As a 
result, the editors failed to include such 
instruments as the State-Trait Anxiety 
Inventory, the Sex Guilt Scale, Self- 
Report Scale of Hypnotic Depth and 
many others appearing in journal articles 
in 1970. 


It is not clear what criteria were 
employed for inclusion in this volume. 
Almost certainly, the research potential 
of the instrument or the current interest 
in the trait or construct being measured 
are not factors in the selection of the 
mental measures. Included in the first 
volume are instruments to identify cogni- 
tive and incentive factors involved i: 
within-university transfer, to evaluate 
dialect changes attributable to dialecí 
training, and for measuring different 
residence hall roommate preferences. Per- 
haps because of the educational slant of 
the editors many significant areas in 
measurement are omitted to make room 
for custom-built scales and instruments 
used apparently in one-shot studies of 
concern to a specific local setting. 

This volume is unlikely to be consid- 
егей as a supplement to the Buros series 
of Mental Measurement Yearbooks, Only 
the sketchiest outlines of each test is 
provided, and without evaluation or criti- 
cal examination. For example, the valid- 
ity of the Social Desireability Question- 
naire, in its entirety, is described as ".10 
to -.55". The direction of the signs will 
have no meaning to the reader unfamiliar 
with the questionnaire. More important, 
however, is the omission of the nature of 
the sample and of the criterion. Reliabil- 
ity for the same instrument is *,80, .88." 
Test-retest or split half? What time inter- 
val for retest reliability and with what 
sample? In the absence of such informa- 
tion, one must assume that the editors 
assume that there is such an entity as the 
validity and the reliability of a test. 

Carelessness in editing and/or research- 
ing mars the book. D. L. Mosher’s name is 
given as Masher three times. Included 
among the “unpublished” tests are the 
Lowenfeld Mosaic Test, that old saw, the 
Willoughby Personality Schedule, Human 
Figure Drawings, the Make a Picture- 
Story, and the Semantic Differential. 

There is much potential in a volume 
Such as the editors have attempted to 
compile. For the researcher looking for 
an experimental scale with some research 
to substantiate its use, this series could be 
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invaluable. To be of value, however, some 
selectivity would be necessary. Rather 
than including an instrument because it 
was mentioned in a journal article in a 
given year, it would be preferable to 
include only those scales that have suffi- 
cient research behind it to provide a basis 
for а critical review. Some improvement 
in organization so that personality assess- 
ment scales are not scattered under differ- 
ent but synonymous rubrics would also 
increase its value. In its present form, it 
would be best if the Directory of Un- 
published Experimental Mental Measure- 
ments was itself unpublished. 


М. E. Miller, T. X. Barber, L. V. 
DiCara, J. Kamiya, D. Shapiro, and J. 
Stoyva (Eds.), Biofeedback and Self Con- 
trol 1973. Chicago: Aldine, 1974, 539 

ges, $20.00. Inst., $14.00, Indiv., 

11.95 text. 


Reviewed by Eric Theiner 


The reviewer graduated from the 
University of Houston in 1966 with a 
doctorate in clinical psychology. The 
following three years were spent in the 
Air Force. Since 1969, he has been 
engaged їп industrial consulting and 
private clinical practice. He is currently 
employed by the Memphis VA Hospital, 
and teaches for several universities. Major 
interests include development and 
implementation of human relations train- 
ing activities, and research into various 
aspects of biofeedback, including muscle 
re-education, pain control, and alleviation 
of chronic anxiety. 


This collection of readings on biofeed- 
back and self-control is the fourth annual 
publication in the series. It is the fifth in 
the general area by Aldine, which previ- 
ously published a Reader covering the 
years before 1970. Consequently, Aldine 
is becoming somewhat of a treasure trove 
to researchers interested in biofeedback. 

The editors state that their goal was to 
present some “of the most important 
work on the subject that appeared in the 
past year” (p. ix). That the goal was 
achieved is more true than not. The 
articles are generally good, and with a few 


_ exceptions, published during 1972. 


_ The value of this series (as contrasted 
with certain other annual series) should 
t be underestimated. The five texts 


Й 
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—_ by Aldine are required reading 
or anyone with more than а pasting 
interest in biofeedback — not because 
they are so superior, but because until 
recently, readings on this subject were 
both scarce, and scattered over numerous 
sources. For example, it has only been 
within the past year that a text (Birk, 
1973) has come out di specifically 
with clinical applications of biofeedback. 
And that new text is hardly more than à 
basic primer, when considering the wealth 
of information available in the Aldine 
series. 

The paucity of information about bio- 
feedback cannot be explained on the 
basis of the subject's currency. Theorists 
have conjectured regarding the relation 
between classical and instrumental con- 
ditioning for decades. The apparent con- 
clusion is that much of that musing 
remained in inchoate form, being seldom 
translated to hard data. Now, such trans 
lation is increasingly taking place. 

The articles are grouped under ten 

: 1. Visceral (seven 
papers); П. Evoked potentials motor 
units (five papers); Ш. Electroence 


graphic control (four T IV. Placebo 
effects (two papers); V. Headache, muscle 


(four papers); УШ. 
contro| (three papers); „ General 
articles and reviews (eight papers); and X. 
Selected abstracts (two papers, the first 
consisting of fifteen abstracts). In part, 
the very breadth of the coverage attests 
to the area’s neonatal status. Any new 
discipline typically requires first the 
establishment of a descriptive taxonomy. 
Only later are unifying principles devel- 
oped, with consequent integration and 
assimilation of seemingly diverse topic 
areas. This process may well be operating 
with biofeedback. 

The articles were selected from а 
broad variety of sources — 22 journals, 
two books, and two sets of convention 

roceedings. Only one journal (Psycho- 
somatic Medicine) contributed as many as 
seven articles, and only one other (Physi- 
ology and Behavior) as many as five. Few 
libraries are sufficiently catholic in the 
breadth of their selections to have all or 
even most of the references selected 
readily available. Consequently, the 
reader is able to obtain а sampling of 
above-average articles from а broad selec- 
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tion of sources at a not unreasonable 
cost, particularly if one can qualify for 
the “individual” purchase price. 

The first section, titled “Visceral 
Learning,” consists of articles dealing 
with the learned control of a variety of 
autonomic functions, Included are studies 
dealing with skin temperature, blood 
pressure elevation, heart rate changes, 
salivary rate reduction, and some effects 
of decortication and immunosympathect- 
omy. While the overall section tends more 
to examining basic, rather than applied, 
parameters, there are a number of articles 
with direct clinical relevance. One of the 
more interesting is Wells’ demonstration 
of large magnitude voluntary heart rate 
changes. Specifically, the flush of enthusi- 
asm first following the finding that hu- 
man cardiac patients could control 
certain heart functions has more recently 
been tempered by the recognition that 
the extent of change seems often to be 
clinically insignificant. Wells’ work 
demonstrates that changes obtained, at 
least for heart rate, can indeed be of a 
sizable magnitude, so large that the 
practical significance of such changes is 
quite difficult to question, 

The second grouping of articles 
addresses itself to studies dealing with 
various aspects of evoked potentials and 
motor units. The papers selected are 
reasonable examples of current work in 
the area. Particular mention should be 
made of the report by Leibrecht, Lloyd, 
and Pounder. The elegance of that article 
as well as its focus on the single motor 
neuron, is quite reminiscent of the earlier 
work of John Basmajian, a model that 
others in the field could profitably fol- 
low. Additionally, two other reports 
deserve comment; one by Fetz and Baker, 
the other by Koslovskaya, Vertes, and 
Miller. Both combine tight construction 
with solid information. 

Section III, dealing with electroen- 
cephalographic control, considers several 
representative areas such as visual effects 
on alpha, long duration alpha, and EEG 
methods for studying visual attention. 
From the point of view of pure informa- 
tion, the article by Mulholland on 
“Objective EEG Methods for Studying 
Covert Shifts of Visual Attention” is 
clearly the star. His discussion is both 
clear and comprehensive, and presents a 
concise overview of objective measure- 
ment of visual attention. 

The subjects of placebo effect is repre- 


sented by only two articles, but their 
selection was felicitous. A. К. Shapiro's 
history of the effect is simply first rate, a 
contribution both informative as well as 
interesting. The other article in the sec- 
tion is Lupurello et al's study of the 
effect of airway reactivity in asthmatic 
Subjects, a compelling demonstration of 
the substantive extent to which psycho- 
genic factors are involved in the asthmatic 
condition. 

Section V, dealing with reports on 
headache, muscle tension, and anxiety, is 
more directly applicable to the work 
carried on by the practitioner. Illustrative 
of this point is Wickramasekera's demon- 
stration of an essentially congruent 
relationship between Frontalis EMG and 
headache intensity. Other articles des- 
cribe the use of biofeedback with mi- 
graine headache, tension headache, chron- 
ic anxiety, and spasmodic torticollis, All 
are well written, and, more often than 
not, suggest areas of future inquiry. 

Section VI, dealing with cardiovascular 
therapy, is one of the largest sections in 
the book. Topics considered include con- 
trol of ventricular rate, cardiac rate, 
hypertension, and penile tumescence. The 
literature is now clear that for most of 
these parameters, statistically significant 
changes are demonstrable. Increasingly, 
however, questions have been raised as to 
whether such statistical significance has 
practical clinical import. In this regard, 
the article by Blanchard and Young has 
merit, for it makes the point that for 
most studies of learned control of cardiac 
function, the amount of change is of 
“small” magnitude. Those few studies 
showing large magnitudinal changes all 
involve numerous training sessions, and 
the authors raise the question as to 
whether progressive relaxation or Yoga 
might not have similar effects. Still, their 
argument does lose force by these very 
comments. The simple fact is that a 
powerful phenomenon is demonstrable, 
meagerly understood, to be sure, but 
present nonetheless. Wells’ study, cited 
earlier, makes this same point. And 
Engel’s response, titled in part “... A 
Promise as yet Unfulfilled,” does like- 
wise. 

The seventh section, dealing with EEG 
applied to epilepsy and sleep, begins with 
Sterman’s introduction to the topic of 
sensorimotor EEG biofeedback training 
as applied to epilepsy. Related issues are 
discussed by Kaplan and by Finley, and 
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the section concludes with Regestein et 
al’s report that high amounts of daytime 
alpha rhythm might be associated with a 
slightly decreased sleep need. A regretable 
omission is Lubar's work (1974), employ- 
ing a large subject pool, particularly when 
considering the small sample sizes cited 
by the contributors to the section, ie., 
Kaplan reports on an m of two, and 
Finley on an n of one. Still, the editors 
should not be faulted, for while the work 
was in progress, the existence and import 
of Lubar's work was (and is) known to à 
relatively small group of workers in the 
area. Maybe next year. 

Section УШ, Obesity and Self-control, 
begins with Stunkard's review of "new" 
therapies for the eating disorders. As it 
turns out, the “new” therapy is behavior 
mod, but the chapter is still well done. 
The two other papers comprising the 

3 section are essentially theoretical con- 
siderations of eating disorders, although 
there is reference to the use of biofeed- 
back. Overall, the section is concerned 
mainly with conceptual factors involved 
in altering eating behavior. 

The ninth section is a potpouri. The 
first article is Budzynski’s discussion of 
cautions to be taken when using biofeed- 
back in a clinic. The remaining articles 
cover a broad spectrum — expectancy, 
physiological feedback, transcendental 
meditation, mystical states, sleep-onset 
imagery, yOga, hypnosis, and acupunc- 
ture. Of particular quality is Schwartz's 
discussion wherein he extends the con- 
cept of biofeedback from rather specific 
autonomic functions to much broader 
areas. 


The last section contains first, 
abstracts from the 1972 meeting of the 
Society for Psychophysiological Re- 


search, and second, a consideration of the 
use of EMG with torticollis. The reason 
for the inclusion of that last article is 
uncertain, (although it is by Brudny and 
some of his associates, researchers who 
_ have contributed substantively to the 
since an article by Cleeland con- 
ained earlier in the book is both more 
elegant and more informative. 

In sum, this volume, as its predeces- 
, is required reading for anyone hav- 
g more than a cursory interest in the 
ield of biofeedback. Part of the require- 
stems from the scarcity of integra- 
literature available. And part stems 
“the calibre of the articles them- 
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selves. Taken as a whole, they are a clear 
contribution. 1f you're interested in bio- 
feedback, you'll just have to buy the 
book — there's nothing currently out like 
it. References 
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Emest Lawrence Rossi, Dreams and 
the Growth of Personality. Elmsford: 
Pergamon Press, 1972, 218 pages, $10.50. 


Reviewed by Carl J, Tuss 


Carl J. Tuss is a child psychotherapist 
at Bellefaire Residential Treatment 
Center. 


Reading this book reminded me ofa 
certain type of Congressional legislation, 
dubbed a “Christmas tree bill," which has 
something for everybody. This text con- 
tains a potpourri of Jungian psychology, 
academic psychology, oriental philoso- 
phy, mythology, and certain trends of 
humanistic psychology, unconvin 
integrated as a *psychosynthetic" theory 
of dream formation. Written primarily for 
the humanistic mental health practition- 
er, this work seems more philosophical 
than scientific. The author's feelingfi 
empathic approach permeates the book 
and makes it enjoyable to read. However, 
those professionals who either embrace à 
psy choanalytic background or who 
espouse а rigorous, scientific orientation 
will find this book quite foreign to their 
thinking. 

The book is organized into four well- 
written parts. Part one presents 
author's conception of psychotherapeutic 
growth, conceived as an expansion of 
awareness and the creation of new 
identity. What exactly is meant by the 
terms of awareness and identity is insuf- 
ficiently defined and provokes more 

uestions than answers. 

Part two struggles with the author's 
ideas about the expansion of awareness 
via dreams. Using 33 dream protocols of 
an adult female patient, who was in à 
10-month “growth therapy” consisting of 
42 sessions at weekly intervals, the author 
(a Jungian analyst) formulates 19 provoc- 
ative hypotheses about the function of 
dreams. Dreams are thought to have а 
prospective tendency in that they can 
read the future as well as the present. 
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Dream interpretation is not achieved 
through the technical process of free 
association and analysis but through the 
more ancient practice of reading the 
dreams. Any distinction between mani- 
fest and latent content is levelled and the 
barrier between the unconscious and the 
conscious is thrown down. Thus, one 
receives a strong impression that the 
author has taken the same confused path 
that Jung did. 

Several years ago, Edward Glover 
(1956) wrote a carefully reasoned, critical 
exposition of Jungian psychology. Glover 
concluded that Jung disclosed his true 
nature as an academic, conscious psychol- 
ogist rather than as a depth psychologist. 
Those same criticisms advanced by Glover 
are quite pertinent to this book, 

Part three tackles the phenomenology 
of dreams. The argument is presented 
that processes of self-reflection and inte- 
gration of multiple levels of awareness 
create a new aspect of identity (psycho- 
synthesis) which occurs in dreams. What 
all this really means is hard to say as the 
author never convincingly explains the 
relationships between these mental func- 
tions and underlying mental structures. 
Rather than discussing mental structures, 
the author prefers to think in terms of a 
loose organization of sensations, emo- 
tions, and images which lead to behavior 
change. The adoption of a metapsycho- 
logical approach rather than a phenomen- 
ological approach would have immeasur- 
ably strengthened this section as then the 
various relationships between mental 
Structures, functions, dynamics, adapta- 
tion, and genesis would have become 
clear for our examination. 

Part four is an elaboration of part one 
in that it addresses itself to psychological 
growth in life as well as in psychotherapy. 
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Growth is rather simplistically conceived 
as: (a) breaking out of the old world, (b) 
expanding awareness and self-reflection, 
and (c) psychosynthesis and integration 
of the new. Actual clinical experience 
with children demonstrates that psycho- 
logical growth is much more complex 
than the above formula. Consider, for 
example, the case of the young adoles- 
cent. His ability to grow is dependent not 
only upon inner physiological factors 
(puberty), but also whether his environ- 
ment — parents and peers — can support 
age-appropriate, phase-specific relation- 
ships, 

Some recognition of the role of rapid 
eye movement (REM) in dreaming sleep 
is made in parts three and four. The 
author barely scratches the surface of the 
research about REM dreaming sleep and 
seems to avoid citing those works which 
do not support his hypotheses, For 
example, Ernest Hartmann (1970) has 
argued that certain mental activities — 
sense of energy, free will, sense of self, 
focused attention, and feedback proces- 
sing — are conspicuously and regularly 
missing in dreams. 

Within the last 20 years or so, the 
literature about the biology and psychol- 
ogy of dreaming has swollen to the level 
of a flood. This particular book probably 
will never find itself in the mainstream of 
the river of dream investigation but be- 
cause of its limitations, it will settle to a 
quiet little eddy apart from the main 
current. 
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David K. Reynolds. Morita Psycho- 
therapy. Berkeley: Univ. of Cal., 1976. 
243 pages, $10.95. 

Herbert L. Sachs. Dynamic Personal 
Adjustment: An Introduction. New 
York: Behavioral Publications, 1975. 
364 pages, $9.95. 

Johs Sandven. Projectometry. Oslo: 
Universitetsforlaget, 1975. 372 pages, 
$18.00. 

Paul M. Sniderman. Personality and 
Democratic Politics. Berkeley: Univ. 
of Cal. Press, 1975. 367 pages, $13.75. 

Irving A. Taylor & J. W. Getzels. (Eds.). 
Perspectives in Creativity. Chicago: 
Aldine, 1975. 353 pages, $14.75. 

Hans Toch. Men in Crisis. Chicago: 
Aldine, 1975. 340 pages, $14.75. 

Malvin L. Weiner. The Cognitive Uncon- 
scious. New York: International 
Psychological Press, 1975. 202 pages, 
$12.95. 

George S. Welsh. Creativity and Intelli- 
gence: А Personality Approach. 
Chapel Hill: Univ. of N. Carolina, 
1975. 276 pages. 

Edward L. Wells & Gerald Marwell. Self- 
Esteem. Beverly Hills: Sage, 1975. 290 
pages, $12.00 cloth, $7.00 paper. 

Robert S. Wyer, Jr. Cognitive Organiza- 
tion and Change: an Information 
Processing Approach. Potomac, Mary- 
land: Lawrence Erlbaum, 1974. 502 
pages, $19.50. 

Bengt Zachau-Christiansen & Euan M. 
Ross. Babies: Human Development 
During the First Year. New York: 
Wiley, 1975. 336 pages, $28.00. 
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1976 PROGRAM 
SOCIETY FOR PERSONALITY ASSESSMENT 
New York City — March 18-20 


The SPA Program, to be held at the Statler Hilton Hotel in New York City, has two 
components. The first a Workshop Segment, is oriented to the continuing education 
commitment of the Society. It includes three workshops, each of which is designed to 
encourage an “їп depth” study of a particular assessment technique or issue. The second 
component, The Plenary Session, is designed to provide a forum for discussion of im- 
portant assessment issues and the presentation of recent research in the assessment area. 
It includes both symposia and research papers. 


WORKSHOP SEGMENT: Begins at 9:00 a.m. on Thursday, march 18th, proceeding 
throughout the day to 5:00 p.m., plus a morning session from 9:00 a.m. to 12:00 noon 
on Friday, March 19th. Each workshop will be limited to 30 participants and requires 
pre-registration by form available from SPA, 1070 E. Angeleno Ave., Burbank, Cali- 
fornia 91501; phone (213) 848-6060. 


Workshop Fees: (Also includes registration fee for the Plenary Session) 


Full Time Graduate Students, Interns, Post-Doctoral Fellows ......... $30.00 
NPAUMemUers pa pM e RE m ce et $40.00 
МоеМесто: D Md Mad о, $60.00 


PLENARY SESSION: This segment of the program includes four symposia, an invited 
presentation, and two sessions for selected papers. It is open to the professional public 
and will begin at 1:00 p.m. on Friday, March 19th and continue through the following 
day. Pre-registration is strongly encouraged, using the registration form obtained from 
SPA (address above); however, registration may also be completed on Friday, March 
19th, at the SPA registration desk at the hotel 
Plenary Session Registration Fees: 

SPA Members 

Non-Members 


SITE INFORMATION 


The Statler Hilton Hotel is located in mid-Manhattan, on Seventh Avenue between 
32nd and 33rd Streets. It is directly across from Pennsylvania Station and Madison 
Square Garden and is easily reached by subway, Amtrak, the Long Island Railroad, or 
limosine service from any of the three New York metropolitan area airports. The hotel 
is providing us with a special faculty room rate ($28. single; $35. double) which will be 
honored if reservations are made through SPA's Central Office (address above). 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES MEETING 
THURSDAY, MARCH 18th: 
5:00 —7:30PM Chairperson: Carl №. Zimet 


This meeting is open to all SPA members. Participation is strongly 
encouraged. 


5 
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WORKSHOP DESCRIPTIONS 


WORKSHOP 1 
Diagnosing Schizophrenia 
Leader: Irving B. Weiner, Case Western Reserve University 

Focuses on the differential diagnosis of schizophrenia using interview, behavioral, 
and test data to identify personality impairments related to this disorder. Participants 
should have familiarity with the psychopathology of schizophrenia and some experi- 
"used interpreting standard psychological tests, especially Rorschach and Wechsler 


WORKSHOP 1I 
MMPI Interpretation and Its Use In Treatment Planning 
Leaders: Charles S. Newmark, University of North Carolina School of Medicine and 
Paul A. Mauger, University of South Florida 

Focuses on background information and empirical constructs basic to the clinical 
use of the MMPI, especially as related to the formulation of intervention strategies and 
the evaluation of treatment effects. Participants will also receive supervised practice in 
interpretation in small groups. Participants should have a minimal knowledge of the 
psychometric characteristics of the MMPI and "beginning" level skills in its clinical use. 


WORKSHOP III 
The Clinical Use of the Holtzman Inkblot Technique 
Leader: Evelyn Hill, Private Clinical Practice, Baltimore 

Focuses on administration, scoring, and interpretation of the HIT, with special 
emphasis on the different levels of interpretation. The test will be discussed in the con- 
text of both clinical and research use and a “‘self teaching" program will be provided to 
develop greater ease in establishing scoring expertise. Participants should have experi- 
ence in the use of psychological tests, preferably the Rorschach and/or HIT. 


THE PLENARY SESSION 
Registration desk will be open from 10:00 a.m. to 1:00 p.m. on Friday, March 19th. 


FRIDAY, MARCH 19th: 
1:00 — 1:15 Opening Remarks, Carl Zimet, President, SPA 


1:15— 3:15 SYMPOSIUM: Psychological Assessment in the '70s — The Function 
and Value of Psychological Testing 
Chairperson: Eva Fishell Lichtenberg, Chicago, Illinois 
Participants: Theodora M. Abel, Bertram J. Cohler, Walter G. Klopfer, 
Robert L. McFarland, George Stricker, Johanna Krout Tabin 
3:30— 5:45 SELECTED PAPERS: Current Research in Assessment 
Chairperson: Margaret Ives 
3:30 Maurice Lorr, Catholic University; Equivalence of Measures in Four Per- 
sonality Inventories 
3:50 W. E. Penk, R. Robinowitz, and J. W. Fudge, VA Hospital, Dallas, Texas; 
Difference in Interpersonal Orientation of Heroin, Amphetamine, 


Testings of a Transsexual 


A 
1 1 and Barbituate Users | 
% 4:10 Evelyn Hill, Baltimore, Maryland; A Comparison of Three Psychological 


5:10 


5:30 
6:00 — 7:30 
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A. Tolor, B. К. Kelly, and С. A. Stebbins, Institute for Human Develop- 
ment, Fairfield, Connecticut; The Assessment of Altruism in Psy- 
chiatric Patients | 

M. Cerney and №. Н. Smith, The Menninger Foundation, Topeka, Kansas; - 
Vocational Counseling in the Context of Comprehensive Person- 
ality Assessment. 

M. Penk and W. Tedford, Southern Methodist University; Intelligence 
and Imagery 

Discussion and Questions 

COCKTAILS AND RECEPTION (Dutch treat) 


SATURDAY, MARCH 20th: 
8:30 — 10:30 SYMPOSIUM: Computerized Personality Assessment 


Co-Chairpersons: James H. Johnson and Daniel E. Klinger 

Participants: James H. Johnson, Daniel E. Klinger, Richard Evanson, 
Robert E. Lushene, Ronald A. Gianetti, Theodore Schaeffer, 
Thomas А. Williams (Discussant) 


10:45 — 12:00 A DIALOGUE: Contemporary Issues in Rorschach Assessment 


1:00 — 2:30 
1:00 


1:20 
1:40 
2:00 


2:20 
2:30 — 3:30 


3:45 — 5:45 


Chairperson: Carl N. Zimet 

Participants: John E. Exner, Jr., Marguerite В. Hertz 

SELECTED PAPERS: Current Research in Assessment 

Chairperson: Irving B. Weiner 

К. B. Zucker and D. W. Barnett, Indiana State University; Combining 
Projective and Objective Features in Personality Assessment In- 
struments 

D. S. Schaeffer, Regional Research Team of Manitoba; Self Revelation, 
Pathology Scores, and Thought Disorder in A fective Illness 

H. E. Peixotto, Catholic University; An Attempt to Define "It" Oper- 
ationally 

W. W. Johnston, Moorestown, N.J.; Inanimate Movement, A Theoretical 
Paper. 

Discussion and Questions 

INVITED PRESENTATION: Adolescent Psychopathology — A New 
MMPI Based Typology 

Chairperson: Richard H. Dana 

Presenter — Phil Marks, Ohio State University 


SYMPOSIUM: Psychodiagnostic Assessment Within the Legal-Judical 
Arena: Some Psychological, Sociological, and Legal Considerations 
Chairperson: Eugene C, Stanmeyer 


Participants: Routh N. Coffman, Murray L. Cohen, Harry Fulton, John 
T. Monahan, David Powell, Max Reed. 


How would you like to use a projective person 
ality test which can be scored quickly and 
objectively? Whose interpretation is based on 
careful factor-analytic studies? Which has 
norms for 11-year-old through adult levels 
lover 1900 selected Ss)? Uses an interesting 
and disarming cártoon-like format? 


Cassel and Kahn 


GROUP 
PERSONALITY 
PROJECTIVE 
TEST. 


; Order Earners Get including SEM manual, 
scoring keys, 12 test booklets, and 100 answer 
sheets, enough material for a good- -sized testing 
program (and only $27.00),, 
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Perceptual Development on the Rorschach 


PATRICK O'NEILL, PAMELA С. O'NEILL, and DONALD M. QUINLAN 
Yale University 


Summary: The Rorschach was given to 60 school children in two designs: CA and MA 
orthogonal (9 and 12 years) and CA = MA (for 6, 9 and 12 years). Responses were scored 


for Form Accuracy, Complexity, 


Movement, and Friedman's Developmental Level (DL) 


Scoring System. There were significant MA effects independent of CA on Form Accuracy, 


Complexity and DL, and 


significant CA effects on Complexity and Movement. Form 


Accuracy was highly correlated with the DL score and correlated with MA at a slightly 
higher level than DL with MA. The Complexity score provided some additional information 


about development. Movement decreased with 
results suggested that the DL system does 


accounted for primarily by Form Accuracy. 


Werner (1940) suggested that mental 
development proceeds in the direction of 
increasing differentiation and hierarchial 
integration. Friedman (1952) used this 
theory as the basis of his Developmental 
Level (DL) scoring system for the Ror- 
schach Test. The DL scoring system 
emphasizes perceptual accuracy (Form 
Accuracy) and location (whole, detail, 
small detail). The present study assesses 
Form Accuracy, Complexity of response 
and perception of Movement, to compare 
with the DL scoring system. Five groups 
of school children were used, including 
groups with high, low and normal intelli- 
gence, to assess the independent effects 
of chronological age (CA) and mental age 
(MA) 


Friedman's DL scoring system, based 
on Werner's developmental theory, has 
shown systematic differences between 
children of different ages (Hemmen- 
dinger, 1953), brain-damaged and normal 
adults (Pena, 1953), and mentally defec- 
tive persons compared with normal chil- 
dren, schizophrenics, brain-damaged and 
normal adults (Rosenblatt and Solomon, 
1954). Reviewing these and later studies, 
Goldfried, Stricker, and Weiner (1971) 
commented: “It is clear that’ Friédman's 
scoring of the Rorschach results in a good 


This study was done with the valuable 
assistance of Mr. David Ericksen and Mrs. Kate 
McGraw. RO for reprints should be direc- 
ted to Donald M. Quinlan, 1084C Memorial 
Unit, Yale-New Haven Hospital, 789 Howard 
Ave., New Haven, Connecticut 06504. 

The first two authors, are now at Acadia 
University, Wolfsville, Nova Scotia. 


age but was higher in intelligent subjects. The 
assess MA independently of CA, but this is 


measure of the developmental level of 
functioning (p. 54)." 

In spite of its successful use in differ- 
entiating between populations, it is not at 
all clear just what the DL Scoring system 
measures. In theory it has at least three 
components, Accuracy, Location, and 
Complexity. No previous systematic 
study has been undertaken to assess the 
relative contribution of these factors. 

Location is assumed to be an indirect 
measure of configural complexity in the 
DL system. In the DL system, location is 
presumed to follow a “U shaped" pro- 
gression: beginning with whole responses 
(poor form accuracy, vague and amor- 
phous) proceeding to details with increas- 
ing accuracy and followed by accurate 
integrated whole responses, such as found 
by Blatt and Allison (1963). Thus the 
developmental sequence is a combination 
of, among other things, location and form 
accuracy, with the progression being non- 
linear for location (whole-detail — whole 
small detail — detail-whole) and linear for 
form accuracy (inaccurate and vague to 
accurate and precise). 

Form Accuracy is a traditional Ror- 
schach scoring category which marks 
important divisions between levels in the 
DL scoring system. Two complementary 
changes are presumed to occur that allow 
for this increase in Form Accuracy. One 
is an increase in the potential wealth of 
associations, thus increasing the possi- 
bility of an accurate match to an area of 
the blot, the second is an increasing 
emphasis on "reality testing" or an in- 
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creasing rejection of inaccurate matches 
between blot and response. The increased 
wealth of responses is suggested by the 
general tendency for the number of re- 
sponses to increase with age. The increase 
in critical attitude toward the responses is 
seen in the progressively greater accuracy 
found from early childhood to adulthood 
(Hemmendinger, 1960). 

There is some evidence (Hemmen- 
dinger, 1953) that the major shift in DL 
in children of different ages is from 
“minus” to “mediocre” form categories, 
which represents a change in Form level 
rather than Complexity or location. The 
possibility must be entertained that the 
DL system is primarily a measure of 
Form Accuracy level. 

Configural complexity is the third 
relevant component in the DL scoring 
system. “Complexity” refers to the de- 
gree of articulation of parts and integra- 
tion into larger units. Complexity is 
directly related to Werner’s theory: 
Cognitive and perceptual development 
proceeds in the direction of increasing 
articulation of parts, and subsequent 
integration of parts into a comprehensive 
whole. Blatt and Allison (1963) stressed 
the importance of scoring “the degree of 
cognitive complexity that enters into the 
response process" (p. 270). Yet the DL 
scoring system assesses Complexity only 
indirectly; it is assumed that character- 
istics of the blot imply a more or less 
complex response process. Blatt and 
Allison pointed out, however, even if the 
judgment of relative Complexity of the 
blots is correct, “It is not certain that the 
responses themselves were complex and 
accurately perceived” (p. 270). Several 
methods for scoring Complexity con- 
found this variable with form accuracy 
(e.g. Hertz, 1960). The present study 
employed a rating of complexity that was 
Separate from the rating for Form 
Accuracy. 


Movement 

Perception of Movement is not part of 
Friedman’s scoring system, although it is 
relevant to Werner’s theory. Werner 
stated that in low levels of development 
there is a tendency for the individual to 
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perceive and interpret objects in terms of 
their dynamic properties, and later this 
tendency is replaced by perception in 
terms of static features. Traditionally, 
however, the perception of movement 
responses, particularly human movement, 
has been treated as an indicator of 
ideational richness and complexity in 
adults. In one variation of the DL scoring 
system, Phillips, Kaden and Waldman 
(1959) took movement into account, but 
they viewed it as an expression of 
ideational activity rather than as a 
specifically low DL response. 
The present study used school children 
at three levels of CA, and three levels of 
Two overlapping designs were 
included. The first was a design with two 
levels of chronological age (9 years, 12 
years) and two levels of mental age (9 
years, 12 years) in 2 x 2 design allowing 
CA and MA to be orthogonal. The second 
design used three groups of equal CA and 
MA (6-6, 9-9, 12-12) to study develop- 
mental changes in children of normal 
intelligence over a span of 6 years. 


Method 
Subjects 


Five groups of children, 12 subjects 
рег group, were tested in their schools in 
a small Connecticut community, pre- 
dominantly Italian- American, lower- 
middle and working class. All children 
were drawn from four elementary schools 
with similar race and social class compo- 
sition. Form A of the Peabody Picture 
Vocabulary Test was used to establish 
MA and IQ. Subjects were selected who 
fell within one year of the selected CA 


and within 15 IQ points H, 100; or 


approximately 1 standard deviation) of 
the criterion. To find the 60 children 
with appropriate MA levels for the study, 
approximately 120 Peabody Picture 
Vocabulary Tests were administered. 
There were no significant MA differences 
between the CA 9, MA 12 (high 10) 
group vs the CA 12, MA 12 (normal) 
group, or between the CA 12,MA 9 (low 
IQ) groups and the CA 9, MA 9 (normal) 
group. The CA 9, MA 12 group included 
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7 girls, 5 boys, and the other four groups 
included 6 boys and 6 girls. One child in 
the CA 9, MA 9 group and two children 
in the CA 12, MA 9 group were black. 


Administration 

All testing was done by one experi- 
menter who was blind to the scoring 
categories and the hypothesis of the 
study. First the Peabody Test was admin- 
istered. Then for children meeting the 
MA-CA criteria the Rorschach test was 
introduced and care was taken to let 
them know that the test did not have any 
"right" or "wrong" answers. After the 
free response period for each card, the 
child was asked to point out location. 
After location, the tester inquired into 
the determinants of the responses, then 
proceeded to the next card. An attempt 
was made to get two responses per card. 
After the sequence of 10 cards, the tester 
returned to any card that had elicited less 
than two responses and encouraged the 
youngster to look again. Children were 
tested until all cells were filled from a 
random selection of classes. The com- 
bined Peabody and Rorschach testing 
took on the average of approximately 30 
minutes, and no more than 60 minutes. 


Scoring 
All scoring was done blind to subject 


group by two scorers working together. A 
given card was scored over all protocols, 
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before moving on to the next card, this 
method being chosen because it permit- 
ted the scorers to build up norms for a 
card, increasing reliability; and it avoided 
the response bias which can build up when 
all cards of a protocol are scored to- 
gether. Scorers also independently scored 
а sample of protocols to determine reli- 
ability; for ten protocols the following 
reliabilities were obtained: Form Accu- 
тасу, r= .93; Complexity, ғ = .96; DL, r= 
-90; Movement, r = .93. To control for 
productivity, only the first two responses 
to a card were scored. Form Accuracy, 
Complexity and DL were scored using the 
weights represented in Table 2. Holt's 
revision of Mayman's Form Level cate- 
gories was used by the scorers (Note 1). 
The present study used these categories as 
a 7-point scale. The 5-point Complexity 
scale was scored using all the participants’ 
responses, without regard for blot 
characteristics or Form Accuracy. Articu- 
lation of features or combinations of 
objects during free response, location or 
inquiry phases of administration were all 
counted toward the Complexity score. 
Becker’s (1956) weights were used in 
scoring Friedman’s DL categories. Move- 
ment was scored where the perceived 
object was described as being in motion, 
or where the perceived object was justi- 
fied solely on the basis of its movement 
potential (e.g., “it looks like a basket, 
you could pick it up and carry it."). 


Table 2 
Mean Scores for Form Accuracy, Complexity, 
Developmental Level and Movement 


Form Accuracy 
Complexity 
Developmental Level 


Movement 
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Results 

Productivity 

Since only the first two responses to 
any card were scored, maximum number 
of responses per child was 20. The groups 
did not differ significantly in number of 
responses. The range was from 16 to 20 
responses per person with 20 being the 
mode. The mean number of responses in 
each group ranged from 19.33 to 19.67, 
with no significant differences. 

The mean scores for each group are 
resented in Table 2. Two separate over- 
pping designs were analyzed — the first 

а 2 x 2 design with CA and MA ortho- 
gonal to each other (Design A); the 
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second with three levels of normal intelli- 
gence (CA * MA): 6, 9, and 12 years. A 2 
х 2 Analysis of Variance was shown in 
Table 3. There were significant MA 
effects for Form Accuracy, Complexity 
and DL. There were significant CA effects 
for Complexity and Movement which 
decreased. with CA, and there were no 
significant interactions. The reduction in 
complexity may reflect the movement to 
more accurate and therefore less complex 
responses, since the effect of Form Accu- 
racy accounts for the largest portion of 
the variance. Movement will be treated 
separately below. 

To study changes over a 6 year span 


Table 3 
Analysis of Variance CA x MA (Orthogonal) and Across Three Normal-IQ Groups 


А. CA x MA (Orthogonal): 
CA-9 — MA-9; CA-9 — MA-12; CA-12 — MA-9; CA-12 — MA-12 


F (1,44) 


Form Accuracy 


12.5799 


Complexity 15:279* 0.95 
Developmental Level 11:35% 0.00 
Movement 20.77** 0.91 0.38 


В. One-way Analysis of Variance for Normal 10 Groups: 
CA-6 — MA-6; CA-9 — MA-9; CA-12 — MA-12 


Е (2, 33) 


Form Accuracy 
Complexity 
Developmental Level 
Movement 


17:29597 
4.22* 
8:559 
2.31 
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(Design В) an Analysis of Variance with 
2, 32 df was computed among the three 
normal-IQ groups (CA = MA; 6, 9, 12 
years). As seen in Table 3, all but 
movement show a significant increase 
between ages 6 and 12; testing for a 
posteriori comparisons by the Newman- 
Keuls test (Winer, 1962), the significant 
gaps occurred between ages 6 and 9, with 
a smaller, nonsignificant increase between 
ages 9 and 12. The magnitude of the 
change, as measured by the size of the Р 
ratio, was greatest for Form Accuracy 
and least for Complexity. 

For movement, there was a significant 
CA effect, but no significant MA effect or 
interaction was found! In Design B (MA = 
CA) a non-significant trend (p < .10) for 
change with age were found. An examina- 
tion of the means in the Table 2 suggests 
an explanation for this paradoxical set of 
findings. The CA9-MAI2 “high IQ" 
group had the highest number of move- 
ment responses and the CA 12-MA9 “low 
1Q” group had the lowest number of any 
group. When compared to normal IQ 
subjects of the same MA by г test, these 
groups are significantly different (t = 2.95 
and 3.47, respectively, df = 22, p < .01). 
Younger and "brighter" children have 
more movement responses than older and 
“duller” children. 

The question may be asked: What is 
the most efficient combination of vari- 
ables for predicting MA and IQ? Step- 
wise multiple regressions predicting MA 
and IQ from Form Accuracy, Develop- 
mental Level, and Complexity were calcu- 
lated using the four groups of MA 9 and 
12 and CA 9 and 12. The multiple 
correlation procedure did not produce a 
significant increase in predictability be- 
yond the prediction of the most highly 
correlated variable, Form Accuracy, 
There was a trend for complexity to add 
to the prediction of IQ (p < .06). In 
short, DL, which is presumably a com- 
posite score which includes Form Accu- 
racy and Complexity, predicted no better 
than one of its components. 


1 When scored separately, human movement 
and animal movement both showed significant 
differences, inanimate movement did not. 
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Discussion 

The results can be understood in terms 
of MA and CA effects, and a clarification 
of changes occurring with development as 
a function of perceptual accuracy, con- 
figural complexity, and movement. 

Form Accuracy, Complexity and DL 
all varied directly with MA. If we are to 
look solely at MA as a measure of level of 
development, the findings offer support 
for Werner's view about the development 
of perception and cognition, in the direc- 
Чоп of increasing differentiation and 
integration. 

A major purpose of the present study 
was to assess the efficacy of the Develop- 
mental Level scoring system in assessing 
differences in MA and CA, and to assess 
whether the more complex DL scale 
added significantly greater sensitivity 
than individual components of the sys- 
tem. While the results of the present 
study support the DL system as a mea- 
sure of cognitive development, two of the 
components Form Accuracy and Com- 
plexity, each separately showed changes 
with MA. Form Accuracy alone, more- 
Over, assessed different MA levels as well 
as, and in fact better than, DL. 

It may be asked whether the multiple 
considerations that go into DL scoring — 
Location, Fabulized Combination, and 
solid vs. broken areas of the blots, add 
emor rather than increased prediction. 
Fabulized Combinations, for example, 
occurred rarely in the protocols of this 
study, and were distributed in no discern- 
able fashion. The question of optimal DL 
scoring cannot be answered solely within 
this study, which covered only a 6 year 
span. The other elements of the DL 
System may come into play at later ages 
or even only at higher levels of intelli- 
gence. The number of studies cited by 
Goldfried (1971) certainly warrant con- 
tinued use of the DL system, but it may 
be asked whether these results could be 
accounted for solely in terms of differ- 
ences in Form Accuracy. 

Werner proposed that perception of 
objects in terms of their dynamic proper- 
ties is characteristic of lower development 
levels. In the present study Werner's 
position is supported to the extent that 
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Movement was more — uent in younger 
participants. However, there was also a 
tendency for Movement to be directly 
related to МА, This may be interpreted as 
an intelligence effect, and indeed the 
high-IQ children gave the most Movement 
responses. 

This is consistent with findings that 
Movement responses represent ideational 
activity (Phillips, Kaden, & Waldman, 
1959) and that Movement responses are 
related to creativity (Rapaport, Gill, & 
Shafer, 1968). 

High and low IQ groups were included 
in the study partly to speak to questions 
raised in contrasting arguments about the 
effects of MA and IQ. The Zigler (1967) 
position is that MA alone accounts for 
differences in cognitive ability, and per- 

. ceived differences in performance at dif- 
ferent levels of IQ with MA held constant 
are the result of motivational factors. An 
alternative position (e.g. Rosenblatt & 
Solomon, 1954) is that IQ has an inde- 
pendent effect, and the origins of even- 
tual superiority and inferiority should be 
present at earlier levels of development. 
Thus on the Rorschach, differences 
would be predicted between those with 
the same MA but different IQ levels. 
Since IQ is computed as the ratio of MA 
over CA, the functioning of bright vs. dull 
Persons on Movement responses is differ- 
ent from what could be accounted for by 
MA effects alone. Whether these differ- 
ences can be accounted for by motivation 
cannot be answered in the present study 
since motivation was not assessed. While 
the decrease of Movement in average IQ 
children is consistent with Werner’s ex- 
pectation of change from dynamic to 
Static, the retention of Movement by the 
high IQ children remains paradoxical and 
of interest. 

The present study underscores the 
utility of Form Accuracy as scored by the 
Mayman system as a measure of cognitive 
development. To a lesser degree, com- 
plexity is another facet of Rorschach 
Tesponses that reflects cognitive skills. 
Both of these facets and the DL system as 
à whole are independent of the “projec- 
üve" nature of the Rorschach. With 
increasing MA, children’s responses 
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change from vague and simple to accurate 
and complex. 
Reference Note 


l. Holt, R. R. Manual t5 the My у i 4 
mary process manifestations in К. 
responses, E (Draft 9), New York University, 
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Genetic Correlates and Sex Differences in Holtzman 
Inkblot Technique Responses of Twins 


DAVID G. RICE, NORMAN S. GREENFIELD, A. A. ALEXANDER, 
and RICHARD A. STERNBACH 
University of Wisconsin Medical School 


Summary; 


Holtzman Inkblot Technique (HIT) responses of 36 monozygotic (MZ), 18 


dizygotic same-sex (DZ-S) and 29 dizygotic opposite-sex (DZ-O) college student twin pairs 
were analyzed. MZ group twins were Significantly more alike across a variety of HIT 
response dimensions than DZ-S or DZ-O group twins. The following variables indicated a 
possible significant genetic contribution to response determination: Movement, Abstract 


Content, Hostility, Pathognomic Verbalization 
(representing a high degree of control for enviro; 
differences on the following variables: M 


and Popular Responses. DZ-O group data 
nmental influences) indicated significant sex 


> F — Rejection, Form Appropriateness, 


Anatomical Content, and Balance; F > M — Human Content and Popular. The results are 


discussed in terms 


of (a) comparable genetic determination studies with Rorschach 


responses and (b) the necessity for separate male and female norms on several HIT scored 


response scales. 


The influence of genetic determination 
in personality development is receiving 
increased attention from both researchers 
and theorists (Heston, 1970; Miner, 
1973). Among the clinical implications of 
genetic determination would be the possi- 
ble limits set on the modification of an 
individual's behavior patterns. Also, high 
risk groups which might be expected to 
have personal adjustment difficulties 
based on genetic predisposition could be 
identified early in development, and 
special treatment provisions instituted 
hopefully to increase coping abilities. 

Several studies have shown genetic 
correlates of objective psychological test 
scales and measures. The most consistent 
evidence in this regard suggests a signifi- 
cant degree of genetic determination in 
the personality dimension of extro- 
version-introversion (Cattell, 1965; Owen 
& Sines, 1970; Scarr, 1969). 

Genetic influence on projective test 
responses has been less thoroughly 
investigated. Studies with the Rorschach 
indicate that certain projective response 
dimensions show greater response simi- 
larity for identical than fraternal twin 
pairs. Hamilton, Blewett and Sydiaha 
(1971) studied Rorschach protocols of 26 
pairs of monozygotic (MZ) and 26 pairs 

This research was supported in part by 
NIMH Research Grant 12858. 


Dr. Sternbach is now at School of Medicine, 
University of California, San Diego. 


of dizygotic (DZ) 12-15 year old twins 
(both groups were equally divided by 
gender). The MZ pairs had significantly 
greater similarity than the DZ pairs on 
number of responses (R), total color 
responses (C), whole responses (W%), 
detail responses (2%), number of animal 
responses (476), and form-level (FX). 
Murawski (1971) studied 20 MZ and 10 
DZ male college student twin pairs. Only 
pure color responses (C), D%, and num- 
ber of animal movement (FM) responses 
showed significant similarity for the MZ 
as compared with the DZ twin pairs. 
However, Murawski felt only the C vari- 
able reflected genetic potential. The D 
and FM similarities were thought to be 
confounded by intellectual and psycho- 
logical maturity factors. Basit (1972) 
studied Rorschach protocols of 7 MZ and 
8 DZ 8-13 year old twins. The following 
variables showed significantly greater 
similarity for MZ than DZ pairs: M, FM, 
Ей, form dominated color responses 
(FC), and average response time (ART). 
Basit does not indicate the number of 
male and female twins in his sample. 
Previous studies (Kisker & Michael, 1941; 
Magnusson, 1960; Schachter & Chetnet, 
1953; and Troup, 1938) also found great- 
er similarity among the Rorschach re- 
sponses of MZ than DZ twin pairs. 


In summary, several investigators have 
found evidence for possible genetic con- 
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tribution to certain Rorschach responses. 
The precise response variables affected 
have not shown consistency from study 
to study and, in each case, heavy general 
environmental correlates of projective 
test responses are indicated. 

No previous studies have investigated 
Holtzman Inkblot Technique (HIT) re- 
sponses in twins. This instrument (Holtz- 
man, Thorpe, Swartz, & Herron, 1970) 
was designed to overcome some of the 
psychometric limitations of the Ror- 
Schach. Subjects give one response to 
each card on the HIT, thereby ME 
for individual differences іп number 
o t and the consequent effects of 

erential response frequency on a 
variety of determinant scores. Gamble 
(1972) has reviewed empirical findings of 
the HIT, and concludes that the instru- 
ment shows clinical and research promise, 
with more validation studies needed. 
Extensive comparative studies of the HIT 
and Rorschach have not been done, how- 
ever, and there is relatively little pub- 
lished research on the important variable 
Of sex differences in HIT responses. 
Thorpe and Swartz (1965) found no 
Significant HIT sex differences in the 
Tesponses of five criterion age groups 5-22 

Of age. In a replication study 
Thorpe and Swartz (1966) used indi- 
vidual rather than group HIT administra- 
tion on three subjects and found a signifi- 
cant sex difference (F > M) only in 

quency of human content responses 

- Opposite-sex DZ twin pairs would 
Seem an ideal group for the further study 
Of possible male-female response differ- 
ences, since environmental influences are 
controlled to a substantially higher degree 
with such individuals. 

The present study investigated HIT 
жоу] differences in MZ, DZ-S (same 
sex) and DZ-O (opposite-sex) college stu- 
dent twin groups. It was predicted that 
the MZ group would show greater re- 
sponse similarity on HIT ро e 
meters than either DZ group. Secondly, it 
Was hypothesized that DZ-O males and 
females would show significant differ- 
ences on a variety of HIT variables. 
cific predictions of gender differences 


Were made along the lines expected from 


sex-role conditioning, e.g., women would 
have more color and shading (“feeling” 
type) responses and men would have a 
higher degree of form definiteness and 
form appropriateness (related to need for 
cognitive control and mastery), 


Method 

Subjects 

The HIT responses of 36 MZ, 18 02.5, 
and 29 02.0 college student twin pairs at 
а large Midwestern university were ob- 
tained as part of a study of the psycho- 
physiological and psychological correlates 
of adaptation to stress. Group administra- 
tion was utilized. All students at the 
university who were twins were identified 
from admission records and were con- 
tacted about participation in the study. 
Co-twins were brought in and studied 
whenever possible, as determined by geo- 
каре considerations. Using this pro- 

ure, approximately 95% of the possi- 
ble twins and twin pairs represented in 
the university population during a given 
academic year were included in the study. 

The MZ group consisted of 18 male 
and 18 female mI DZ-S group 
of 8 male and 10 female pairs, and the 
DZ-O group of 29 male-female pairs. The 
total ie d was thus balanced ассог 
to number of male and female subjects. 
The educational (and inferred intellec- 
tual) as well as the socio-economic back- 
ground characteristics of the subject 
population were quite homogeneous. 
Zygosity determinations were made for 
the MZ and DZ-S subjects on the basis of 
blood grouping.’ The mean age of the 
subject groups was MZ = 19.61 years, o = 
1.89; DZ-S = 19.33 years, о = 2.03; and 
DZ-O = 19.12 years, о = 1.52. There were 
no significant between-group mean age 
differences. 


Procedure 

HIT protocols were hand-scored by 
one individual. A random sample of 
protocols (10 or 6%) were scored by a 
second person, with the interscorer 7 = 
80, df = 208, p « .001, as assessed for 
l The authors are indebted to Dr. Richard 
Osborn: 


е for his assistance with zygosity 
determination. 
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HIT Responses of Twins 


Table 1 


Analysis of Variance Design Used to Assess 
Significance of Each HIT Response Dimension 


_——-———-——-———_—_.———_.. 


Мате MS 


Between subject pairs (Between Subjects variance) Fii 


Sex 
(Males vs. Females) 


Residual 
Total 


Е P 
If significant, 
suggests high twin 
pair similarity 
F, If significant, 


suggests male-female 
response difference 


(Within subjects variance) 


210 total comparisons across all 21 
scored response categories. 


Results 


Overall Group Differences 

A two-factor analysis of variance was 
performed on each HIT response dimen- 
sion, with Between-Zygosity Groups and 
Between-Sex as the main effects. Only 
the Color (C) variable showed a signifi- 
cant between-zygosity groups difference 
(F = 3.18; df = 2, 160; p < .05). The 
DZ-S group had the highest mean score 
on C (26.97) and the DZ-O group the 
lowest (21.00). However, chance alone 
would predict one of the 21 HIT variables 
to be significant at the .05 level, and it 
was concluded that there were essentially 
no significant overall differences between 
zygosity groups. The results for the 
Between-Sex main effects are discussed 
below. 

Within each zygosity group, an 
additional analysis of variance was calcu- 
lated on each of the HIT response dimen- 
sions (see Table 1). This procedure indi- 
cates the ratio of Interpair to Intrapair 
variance (Р), a measure of within-group 
twin response similarity. A significant Fi; 
ratio suggests high twin pair similarity. A 
significant Fi; for the MZ group on any 
HIT variable and a nonsignificant Fi; for 


the DZ-S group would suggest a substan- 
tial genetic contribution to that response 
dimension. The analysis of variance pro- 
cedure also permits the removal of vari- 
ance due to response differences between 
male and female subjects from the Intra- 
pair variance term, thus permitting a 
"cleaner" measure of Interpair to Intra- 
pair variance. 

For the DZ-O group, a significant F 
ratio for the Sex main effect (F;) would 
indicate a difference in male and female 
Broup mean response on that particular 
HIT dimension. A significant overall 
Between-Sex main effect or a significant 
Sex main effect for the MZ and DZ-S 
groups on any given variable would per- 
haps bolster the case for significant sex 
differences on that HIT dimension. How- 
ever, MZ and DZ.S groups do not have 
the degree of control for environmental 
differences between male and female sub- 
jects represented by the DZ-O group. 

Table 2 gives the HIT variables, the Е 
and F; ratios, and the significance levels 
for all groups on each HIT response 
dimension. Because strong positive skew- 
ing (i.e., 0 7 X) characterized the raw data 
on the variables of Rejection (R), Space 
(5), Pathognomic Verbalization (V), Ana- 
tomical Content (Аг), Sexual Content 
(Sx), Abstract Content (4b), and Balance 


Table 2 


HIT Variables, Interpair to Intrapair Variance Ratios (Ру) and Sex Differences (F,) for the Twin Groups 


HIT Variable 


Rejection (R) 


Location (L) 

Space (S)* 

Form Definiteness (FD) 
Form Appropriateness (FA) 


' Color (C) 
Shading (Sh) 


Movement (M) 
Pathognomic Verbalization (V)? 
Integration 


Human Content (А) 


DZ-O Pairs (N = 29) 


MZ Pairs (N = 36) 


8.63***** 18.37***** 


DZ-S Pairs (№ = 18) 


3.039 [JO ig 


(F>M) (М> Е) (М> F) 
n.s. n.$. n.s. n.s. n.s. 
4.44***** n.s. n.s. ns. ns. 
ns. n.s. n.s. n.s. ns. 
2.44*** n.s. n.s. 4.30***** 9.94**** 
(М> Р) 
2.01** 4.99* 6.99** n.s. 
(FM) (F>M) 
3.]5**** 17.39***** | 4 6] sees 8.59*** 287**** n.s. 
(F2 M) (FM) 
177* n.s. ns. n.s. ns. 
2.03** n.s. n.s. n.s. n.s. 
3.30***** n.s. 9.02*%%% 781** n.s. 
(F>M) 
n.s. 20.76***** 
(F> M) 
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ns. 


Animal Content (A) 

Anatomical Content (47)? 4.88* 
(M>F) 

Sexual Content (Sx)* ns. ns. n.s. ns. 

Abstract Content (4b)? 4.74 | 23 7] peres n.s. n.s. 

(М>Е) 
Anxiety (Ах) 1.99** n.s. 4.07**** | 13,1 pee ns. n.s 
(F>M) 
Hostility (Hs) 1.98** n.s. n.s. n.s. n.s. 
Barrier (Br) 5:9 hiiia aS ose eee n.s. n.s. n.s. 
(Е>М) 

Penetration (Pr) 1,96* n.s. 242** 15:2 

Balance (В)? n.s. n.s. n.s. 15.028949 
(М> Р) 

Popular (Р) 2.01** 9; aUe ees 
Œ >M) 

*p«.05 
** p < 025 
жж р < 01 
жаа р < 005 


машы ү < .001 
а Raw data transformed to Z =V x + x +1 


9cI 
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(В), a Freeman-Tukey Z = ух +/х+ 1 
transformation (Mosteller & Bush, 1954) 
was performed before calculations were 
undertaken on these dimensions. 


Genetic Contributions 

The MZ group subjects had significant 
F ratios on 14 of the 21 HIT response 
dimensions, the DZ-S subjects on 8 of 21 
and the DZ-O subjects on 4 of 21. A x? 
analysis of this frequency distribution 
suggested significantly greater overall HIT 
response similarity for the MZ pairs, 
compared to the DZ-S and DZ-O pairs 
(х= 991,df - 2, p < 01). 

The results suggested a genetic contri- 
bution on five HIT variables: Movement 
(M), Pathognomic  Verbalization (V), 
Abstract Content (Ab), Hostility (Hs), 
and Popular Responses (P). In each case 
the MZ group Р ratio was statistically 
significant, but the DZ-S and DZ-O group 
Fi ratios were not significant. 


Sex Differences 
The overall analysis of variance indi- 
cated significant Between-Sex main effect 
terms for the following six HIT response 
dimensions: Color (C), Females > Males, 
Е= 3.18, p < .05; Shading (Sh), F> M, F 
= 642, p < 025; Human Responses (Н), 
F > M, F = 10.42, p < .001; Abstract 
Responses (A45), F > M, F = 7.36, p < 
01; Anxiety (Ax) F > M, F = 5.16, p < 
025 and Barrier (Br), F > M, F = 5.02, p 
<.05 (df = 2,160 in each case). The mean 
Score for the female twins was greater 
than that for the male twins on each of 
the Significant response variables, suggest- 
ing perhaps a greater degree of response 
elaboration in the projective responses of 
Women. It might reflect a greater degree 
of “expressiveness,” consistent with 
social conditioning, that would character- 
ize the responses of female subjects. 
However, as indicated earlier, the 
DZ-O group responses represent the best 
environmental influence controlled mea- 
Sure of male-female differences in HIT 
response. Therefore, the DZ-O group data 
was further analyzed to see if it reflected 
the above overall group sex differences. 
The analysis of variance performed on the 
Z-O group responses indicated signifi- 
Cant sex differences on 6 HIT dimen- 
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sions: Rejection (R), M > F; Form 
Appropriateness (FA), M > F; Human 
Content (H), F 2 M; Anatomical Content 
(Аг), M > Е; Balance (B), M > Е; and 
Popular Responses (P), F > M. As can be 
seen from the Ру columns in Table 2, the 
findings for the MZ and DZ-S groups 
were not always consistent in supporting 
the DZ-O group male-female differences 
on these dimensions. In this case, the 
female “expressiveness” effect referred to 
above does not appear to be as strong an 
influence, (i.e., on R, FA, At, and B male 
twins have higher mean scores). Only the 
Human Content response dimension is 
significant in both the overall and DZ-O 
group analysis, and this may reflect the 
only pervasive (across many groups) sex 
difference, with female subjects giving 
significantly more H responses than male 
subjects. 
Discussion 

In summary, the MZ group twins were 
significantly more alike across a variety of 
HIT response dimensions than the DZ-S 
and DZ-O group twins. Five of the 21 
scored HIT variables indicated a possible 
significant genetic contribution to re- 
sponse determination: M, Ab, Hs, V, and 
P. Six of the 21 categories suggested 
significant HIT male-female response dif- 
ferences, as assessed from the DZ-O group 
data: R, FA, H, At, B, and P. 

The findings in the present study 
parallel those obtained with the Ror- 
schach (Basit, 1972; Hamilton et al., 
1971; Murawski, 1971) in suggesting 
some definite, although limited effect of 
genetic make-up on the character of 
projective test responses. The one specific 
consistent finding is that the number of 
movement responses shows significantly 
greater similarity for MZ than DZ twins. 
Hamilton et al. (1971) reported this 
result for both FM and М responses on 
the Rorschach; Murawski (1971) and 
Basit (1972) found greater MZ than DZ 
response similarity for FM only. The HIT 
includes both human and animal move- 
ment under the scoring category M, and 
the present study found significantly 
greater MZ than DZ-S or DZ-O similarity 
on M. Murawski had suggested that the 
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results for movement, specifically FM, 
could be explained more cogently by 
similar levels of psychological maturity in 
MZ twins than by their genetic similarity. 
However, given the consistency of this 
finding in other studies, and in light of 
the high degree of subject homogeneity 
which characterized the present research, 
genetic composition may be the more 
influential variable in determining M re- 
sponses. 

Projective movement responses are felt 
to relate in part to the preferred activity 
level of the individual. As such, they may 
relate to an important major personality 
dimension:  activity-passivity. Physical 
make-up (e.g., body build) may have an 
effect on activity level, and genetic deter- 
mination of physical size (MZ twins more 
similar than DZ twins on height and 
weight — Koch, 1966) may be the critical 
intervening variable explaining the find- 
ings for M. 

An important result of the present 
study would be the suggested genetic 
influence on abstract content (Ab) and 
pathognomic verbalization (V). These re- 
sults are noteworthy because of their 
possible tie-in with genetic correlates of 
psychopathology (Heston, 1970; Miner, 
1973). Interestingly, neither Ab or V 
type responses are scored routinely on 
the Rorschach, where F + % is relied 
upon usually to assess formal determi- 
nants of psychopathology. Both Ab and 
V may relate to the extent of an individ- 
ual’s fantasy preoccupations and the in- 
ferred lack of reality testing. The present 
study would support the increasing 
amount of evidence that major psycho- 
pathological disturbance (psychosis) may 
be correlated with genetic make-up (1.е., 
family history). 

The finding of male-female response 
differences on six of the 21 HIT dimen- 
sions suggests the need for separate male 
and female HIT norms on certain of the 
scored dimensions, and definitely so on 
Human Content (А). This result is some- 
what in contrast to that of Thorpe and 
Swartz (1965) who found no significant 
sex differences on HIT response variables 
for five criterion age groups 5-22 years of 
age and only Н significant (F > M) in a 
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partial replication (Thorpe & Swartz, 
1966). The DZ-O group used here, with 
its greater control for environmental in- 
fluences, seems a better test of possible 
HIT sex differences, the findings suggest- 
ing a greater influence of the subject’s 
gender on the HIT than previously 
reported. 
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The Relationship Between Behavioral Indices 
of Aggression and Hostile Content on the TAT 
JAMES Т. MATRANGA 
Adolescent Unit 


Creedmoor Psychiatric Center 
Queens Village, N.Y. 


Summary; The role played by fantasy in mitigating the overt expression of aggression was 
investigated by examining the relationship between aggressive behavior and aggressive story 
content on the Thematic Apperception Test. A rating scale, checklist, and offense scale were 
used to measure the aggressive behavior of 76 juvenile offenders. While only one measure 
correlated significantly with hostile content on the TAT, all three correlations were 
negative, suggesting an inverse relationship between measure of aggression and aggressive 


content on the TAT. 


In general, there are two basic but 
contradictory theories on the nature of 
fantasy in relation to overt behavior: the 
"direct expression" theory and the 
"substitute expression" theory (Klinger, 
1971). Direct expression theory regards 
fantasy as a form of covert behavior 
consisting of learned habits of response. 
Thus, one expresses the same tendencies 
in fantasy that a person expresses overtly. 
The substitute expression theory is 
derived from psychoanalytic theory. This 
theory holds that when the satisfaction of 
needs is blocked, these needs are ex- 
pressed in the form of imaginary wish 
fulfillments. Put simply, fantasy is a 
substitute for action. Klinger (1971) 
believed that when a behavioral pattern is 
supported by the surrounding society, it 
tends to be expressed directly in fantasy. 
Research support for this point of view 
has been provided by Lesser (1965) who 
divided a sample of prepubertal boys into 
one group whose mothers supported 
aggressive behavior, and a second group 
whose mothers discouraged aggression. In 
the first group the product moment 
correlation between fantasy and overt 
aggression was positive (r = .43) and in 
the second group it was negative (7 = 
~.41). 

This study is based in part on a doctoral 
dissertation submitted to The Catholic Univers- 
ity of America by the author who wishes to 
thank Dr. Richard Youniss for his assistance 
with and direction of the dissertation. Further- 
more, the author expresses his appreciation to 
the students and staff of the Maryland Training 


School for Boys for their cooperation and 
interest in this project. 


While a number of studies have found 
negative correlations between TAT stories 
and overt aggression (Feshback, 1955: 
Lesser, 1958; Schafer & Norman, 1967), 
others report positive correlations (James 
& Mosher, 1967; Kagen, 1956; Mussen & 
Naylor, 1954), and still others report no 
relationship between the two (Coleman, 
1967; Murstein, 1968). In a study using 
juvenile offenders as subjects, Cowden, 
Bassett, and Cohen (1969) found the 
correlation between fantasy aggression, as 
measured by daydreams, and behavioral 
aggression to be an inverse one. The more 
seriously assaultive delinquents were 
found to show less fantasy aggression 
than non-assaultive delinquents. The 
authors speculated that fantasy-aggressive 
behavior has a controlling rather than 
facilitating influence on overt. aggressive 
behavior. The mediating effect of fantasy 
aggression has been corroborated by 
other studies using TAT stories (Fesh- 
back, 1955; Pytkowitz, 1963; Pytkowitz, 
Wagner, & Ѕагаѕап, 1967) and hostile 
humor (Singer, 1968). 

Thus, a number of the research find- 
ings appear to lend support to the exist- 
ence of an inverse relationship between 
fantasy aggression, as measured by the 
TAT, and behavioral aggression. On this 
basis it was hypothesized that hostile 
content on the TAT will be negatively 
correlated with behavioral measures of 
aggression. 

Method 
Subjects 


The subjects were 76 male adolescents 
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who were committed to the Maryland 
Training School for Boys, Baltimore, 
Maryland, after being adjudicated delin- 
quent by the courts. Mean age for the 
sample was 17.21 years (SD = .88), mean 
Otis Beta IQ was 91.73 (SD = 12.16), and 
mean education was 8.53 years. Racial 
composition was 79% black and 21% 
white. All subjects were volunteers. 


Measures 

Cottage counselors at the training 
school were asked to complete two forms 
on the students: a behavior rating scale 
and a behavior checklist. The 5-point 
rating scale was designed to measure 
physical and verbal aggression, as well as 
level of hostility. The checklist was com- 
posed of 10 examples of aggressive be- 
havior: physical attack; threatening; teas- 
ing; arrogance; insulting; short-tempered; 
bullying; defiant; destructive; and steal- 
ing. Counselors were asked to-check the 
item if the student had engaged in the 
behavior described during the past seven 
days. The 7-day time specification was 
used in order to limit the period of obser- 
vation to a specified sample of time and 
ultimately minimize possible sources of 
rater error (viz., the halo effect). Both of 
these scales were adapted from earlier 
ones originated by Naylor and reported in 
Mussen and Naylor (1954). 

The final method employed to mea- 
Sure aggressive behavior was an originally 
devised rating scale designed to measure 
aggressiveness of offense. This scale 
assigned aggression values to offenses in 
the following way: 10 — assault and rob- 
bery with a deadly weapon; 9 — at- 
tempted rape, assault, and robbery, 
assault on a police officer, assault; 8 — 
perverted sex act using force; 7 — arson; 6 
— resisting arrest, possession of a con- 
cealed weapon; 4 — breaking and enter- 
ing, sale of narcotics; 3 — disorderly con- 
duct; larceny; 2 — possession of narcotics, 
auto theft; and 0 — truancy, in need of 
supervision. 

In order to determine the interrater 
agreement, two separate behavior ratings 
and checklist scores were obtained from 
Pairs of cottage counselors on the same 
Subjects (n = 64). The intraclass correla- 
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tion (Guilford, 1965) for these five pairs 
of counselors was .82 (p < .01) for the 
rating scale and .76 (p < .01) for the 
checklist. 

The interscale correlation between the 
rating scale and the checklist was .75 (p < 
:01). The relationship between these two 
scales and the aggressiveness of offense 
scale was extremely low and nonsignifi- 
cant in both cases (r = .10 and .004). 

The TAT was selected as the measure 
of the subjects level of aggressive fantasy 
since it had been effectively used in 
similar studies (Feshback, 1955; James & 
Mosher, 1967; Lesser, 1958, 1965; 
Mussen & Naylor, 1954; Schafer & Nor- 
man, 1967). Six TAT cards were used: 
four which usually elicit aggressive 
themes (3BM, 8BM, 12M, 13MF) and two 
which usually elicit non-aggression or 
neutral themes (18BM, 15). These par- 
ticular cards were selected on the basis of 
previous investigations which suggested 
that they facilitated eliciting aggressive 
and non-aggressive story content (Tinio & 
Robertson, 1969). 

TAT stories were scored for hostility 
according to a system developed by 
Hafner and Kaplan (1960). Scores in the 
Hafner and Kaplan system are based on 
the degree of hostile content in the story 
theme, from a low of 0 (no hostile con- 
tent) to a high of 4. Thus, the possible 
range of scores was from 0-24. Although 
the author served as primary scorer, two 
clinical psychologists were asked to score 
independently a sample of 54 randomly 
selected TAT stories in order to assess 
interjudge agreement for this scoring 
system. The Pearson correlations between 
the three pairs of judges were .81, .73 and 
73 (p < .001). All values were highly sig- 
nificant and suggested that scorer reli- 
ability of this system was quite high in 
this investigation. 

To determine the role played by de- 
fense mechanisms employed against the 
expression of aggression, TAT stories 
were scored for degree of “emotional 
maturity” according to a system reported 
by Fiester and Siipola (1972). Stories 
were assigned to one of four defense 
categories according to the way aggres- 
sion was managed. These categories are 
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listed in order of degree of emotional 
maturity implied: 
Type I — Controlled expression of 
aggression 
Type П — Overcontrol with defensive 
expression of aggression 


Type III — Overcontrol with avoidance 
of aggression 


Type IV — Uncontrolled expression of 
aggression  (Fiester and Siipola, 
1972, p. 233) 

Results 


Table 1 


Produce Moment Correlations 
Between Behavioral Measures of 
Aggression and TAT Hostility Scores 


Behavior Rating 
Checklist 


Aggressiveness of 


Offense .001 


а n = 76 for each measure 


, Product moment correlation coeffi- 
cients comparing ТАТ hostility scores 
and behavioral measures of aggression for 
76 subjects are contained in Table 1. As 


Behavioral Indices of Aggression and Hostile Content on the TAT 


indicated in Table 1, only the negative 
correlation between the TAT hostility 
score and the Aggressiveness of Offense 
scale was significant (p < .001). However, 
the inverse relationship between TAT and 
Behavior Rating approached statistical 
significance with a correlation of —21 (p 
All three correlations were in the pre- 
dicted direction, in that they were nega- 
tive. Thus, for the sample studied, an 
inverse relationship was found to exist be- 
tween fantasy and behavioral aggression. 
However, only in one of the three com- 
parisons was this correlation statistically 
significant. 

Based on the Aggressiveness of Offense 
scale, subjects were divided into High (n = 
23) and Low Aggressive (n = 53) groups. 
For these two groups percentages for the 
four types of defense were calculated and 
are contained in Table 2. A chi square 
performed on these data was found to be 
nonsignificant (X? = 1.26, df = 3, p > 
-70). This suggests the two groups did not 
differ according to type and frequency of 
defense. 

The four types of defense were then 
converted into comparable numerical 
Scores of 1, 2, 3, and 4. Total scores were 
obtained for each subject for the six TAT 
stories. A product-moment correlation 
between the converted defense scores and 
the total fantasy aggression score was 
highly significant (r = .46, n = .76,p < 


Table 2 


Percentages of TAT Stories for High and Low 
Aggressive Offense Subjects According to Type of Defense 


Offense Rating? 


High Aggressive? 
Low Aggressive? 


а Chi square = 1.26, df =3,p>.70. 


b 23 subjects 
€ n = 53 subjects 


Type of Defense 
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001). Thus, type of defense was posi- 
tively correlated with amount of fantasy 
aggression in the TAT stories, 
Discussion 

The results of this investigation sup- 
ported the hypothesis that an inverse 
relationship exists between hostile con- 
tent on the TAT and ratings of aggressive 
behavior in adolescent males. Since the 
sample studied was limited to juvenile 
offenders, generalization of this finding 
to other populations is limited. It does, 
however, appear to support the substitute 
expression theory on the nature of 
fantasy in relation to overt behavior 
(Klinger, 1971). Clearly, in a training 
school setting there would be marked 
prohibitions against the expression of 
aggression, which would encourage the 
use of substitute modes of expression 
(viz., fantasy). 


An alternate explanation for these 
results can be found in an unpublished 
Study by Reif (1967). Reif reported that 
more aggressive, institutionalized male 
delinquents were less likely to perceive 
Stereoscopic stimuli as violent than were 
delinquents without a history of aggres- 
Siveness. In the present study the more 
aggressive students told less hostile TAT 
Stories, perhaps because they perceived 
the situation presented in the stimulus 
cards as less violent. 


The finding that the Offense rating 
scale did not correlate with the other two 
a” suggests it is perhaps tapping 
а different dimension. Another factor 
which could explain the relative inde- 
pendence of this scale might be found in 
the differences in the type of data used in 
making the three ratings. While the 
Offense scale used case history data, the 
behavior rating and the checklist used 

у cottage behavior. The latter two 
measures are more variable and might 
have been more susceptible to rater biases 
than the offense scale. 


Thus, it could be concluded for the 
E studied that the ability to engage 
in fantasy aggression may reduce the 
likelihood of aggressive behavior. Fesh- 
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back and Singer (1971) reported similar 
findings in that sustained aggressive TV 
programming had little effect on the 
aggressive behavior of boys high in fan- 
tasy aggression (as measured by TAT 
stories). The boys most affected by 
violent programs in terms of increased 
aggressive behavior were those who were 
relatively low in aggressive fantasy. These 
authors explained their findings by sug- 
gesting the possibility that fantasy expres- 
sion of aggression serves as a means of 
controlling overt aggressive expression. 
Other investigations (Biblow, 1970) have 
offered corroborative evidence to the 
importance of fantasy predisposition in 
reducing behavioral aggression. 


The finding that fantasy aggression 
correlated significantly with type of 
defense indicates that the two measures 
are roughly analogous. Subjects who used 
high-level defenses involving control and 
modulation of aggression, told less aggres- 
sive TAT stories. However, type of de- 
fense did not differentiate between sub- 
jects who had committed highly aggres- 
sive offenses from those who had com- 
mitted less aggressive offenses. This result 
suggests that for the sample studied, level 
of fantasy aggression rather than type of 
defense might be a preferred means of 
discriminating between high and low 
aggressive subjects according to offense 
committed. 

Future studies might explore further 
the differences reported here between the 
three rating scales, since scales of these 
types are used extensively in similar 
investigations. Furthermore, it would be 
useful to compare and contrast delin- 
quent and non-delinquent samples, in 
terms of level of fantasy aggression and 
the types of defense employed. Perhaps 
the findings reported here hold true only 
for delinquent subjects? 
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Interrelationships of Psychopathology and Adience-Abience 
on the HABGT 


МАХ L. HUTT LAWRENCE J, MILLER 
University of Detroit and Brigham Young University 
Detroit Utah 


Summary: Using two distinctively different populations, 40 hospitalized schizophrenics 
and 100 outpatient therapy cases, the interrelationships of two measures based on the 
HABGT, one of psychopathology and the other of perceptual adience-abience, were 
investigated. The relationships of each of these measures with sex, age, and educational level 
were examined. Both measures significantly differentiate the psychotic from the non- 
psychotic population. Although there is a statistically significant correlation between the 
two measures in each population, it is shown that the commonality between them varies 
from a considerable degree of commonality in the schizophrenic group to only a limited 
degree in the outpatient group. Both measures are uncorrelated with sex, age, and level of 
educational attainment. The study offers additional evidence of the values of these two 
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measures. 


Two objective measures, based upon 
nonverbal perceptual-motoric perform- 
ance on the HABGT, the Psychopath- 

Scale and the Adience-Abience 

‚ have previously been reported 
(Hutt, 1969; Hutt & Feuerfile, Note 1) 
and some normative data have been pro- 
vided. The Psychopathology Scale at- 
xor to derive a measure of degree of 
opathology which is essentially 
Бы of verbal performance. It has 
been shown to differentiate normal, neu- 
тойс, and psychotic populations at levels 
that are statistically significant, and has 
Shown to differentiate populations 

Of organics from both normal and neu- 
Totic populations at statistically signifi- 
cant levels (Hutt, 1969). In a population 
of deaf-retarded individuals this scale 
correlated at a low, but significant level, 
With measures of intelligence, but it was 
Suspected that this correlation might, in 
Part, have been an artifact of the nature 
of this population; ie., almost all cases 
Were extremely retarded in intelligence 
(Hutt & Feuerfil, Note 1). The Adience- 
nce Scale attempts to measure the 
relative degree of perceptual approach- 
avoidance, and there is some evidence to 
indicate that it is related to openness to 
“new experience” or capacity for adap- 


tive learning as in psychotherapy and in 


И Т refers to the Hutt Adaptation of the 
Bender-Gestalt Test. T 
The first author retired, May 1973. 
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the use of fantasy (Hutt, 1969; Hutt & 
Briskin, 1960; Hutt, Note 2). Both scales 
have high inter-scorer reliabilities and 
test-retest reliabilities (Hutt & Miller, 
1975; Miller & Hutt, 1975). 


An experimental construct validation 
study of the adience-abience measure 
which predicted that individuals with 
high adience would show significantly 
better performance on the Gottschaldt 
Figures Test than individuals with high 
abience yielded confirmation of the two 
hypotheses: adience was significantly re- 
lated (in contrast to abience) to better 
perception of novel stimuli and to accu- 
тасу of reproduction of such stimuli 
(Credidio, 1975). 


Although it must be anticipated that 
psychopathology and adience-abience 
might be significantly correlated, since 
highly abient individuals who have ac- 
quired a life-style of perceptual avoidance 
might also be expected to show patho- 
logical development in general, it is not 
known, precisely, how these measures are 
related, whether the degree of relation- 
ship varies with degree of psychopath- 
ology, and whether there are sex or age 
differences which affect these relation- 
ships. Hence, the present study was de- 
signed to explore these and other rela- 
tionships in two distinctively different 
populations: hospitalized schizophrenics, 
and outpatient, psychotherapy patients. 
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Psychopathology and Adience-Abience on the HABGT 


Table | 
A Comparison of Chronological Ages in the Two Populations 


Males | 20 44630 145.9 
Females | 20 [50115 101.6 


Method 


Subjects 

The schizophrenic population, which 
has been fully described in another 
article, was drawn from inpatients at the 
Lafayette Clinic in Detroit and the North- 
ville State Hospital in Michigan (Hutt & 
Miller, 1975). There were 20 males, rang- 
ing in age from 21 to 62 years and 20 
females, ranging in age from 28 to 55 
years. There were no statistically signifi- 
cant differences in either mean age or in 
variances in age for these subgroups. 

The outpatient, psychotherapy popu- 
lation was drawn from a comprehensive 
psychotherapy research project under the 
senior author's direction at the University 
of Detroit." There were 45 males, ranging 
in age from 17 to 56 years and 55 
females, ranging in age from 16 to 50 
years. There were no statistically signifi- 
cant differences in either mean age or in 
variances for these subgroups. For these 
subgroups the range in highest school 
grade obtained was from grade 8 to grade 
18 in the male population, with a mean 
grade of 13.1, and from grade 6 to grade 
18 in the female population, with a mean 
grade of 12.5. Table 1 presents the data 
on age for these two general populations. 


1 This project, at the Psycholo; Clinic of 
the University of Detroit, focused on various 
criteria of therapeutic change and relationships 


of change to certain predictive criteria, 


0 450.84 | 143.94 


Significance 
Level 


Out-Patients 


Procedure 

In the case of the schizophrenic popu- 
lation, the junior author administered the 
Copy Phase of the HABGT individually 
to each patient. The records were then 
scored for Psychopathology and for 
Adience-Abience after the records were 
coded so as to avoid possible contami- 
nation in the scoring. In the case of the 
outpatient population, the Copy Phase of 
the HABGT was also administered indi- 
vidually and after coding the records were 
scored by a trained graduate assistant. 
Previous research has shown that scorer 
reliability is very high (Hutt, 1969; Miller 
& Hutt, 1975; Hutt & Miller, 1975). 


Results 


Table 2 presents the major findings 
concerning mean scores and standard 
deviations in the two populations for 
each of the sexes on the two scales. 

Examination of the Psychopathology 
Scale scores indicates that there are statis- 
tically significant differences in mean 
Scores between the males as well as 
between females (p = -001). As expected 
the schizophrenic population obtains a 
significantly higher mean score in psycho- 
2 Gratitude is expressed to those graduate 
Students who participated in the various phases 
of the University of Detroit research study. In 
particular, the senior author is especially grate- 
ful to Raymond Skurda for administering many 
of the tests and to Steve Nienabor who partici- 


pated in all phases of the Study and collated 
and scored the test data. 
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Table 2 


Comparisons in Mean Scores on Psychopathology and on 
Adience-Abience for the Two Populations 


Psychopathology 


Significance Level 


Adience-Abience 


Significance Level 


pathology, indicative of a much higher 
degree of psychopathology as measured. 
mean scores for the schizophrenic 
Population are also lower than those 
Previously reported for chronic, state- 
institutionalized schizophrenics. It will 
also be noted that there are no statistic- 
Significant sex differences in Psycho- 
Pathology Scale score in either the schizo- 
епіс population or in the outpatient 
Population. Although this finding would 
Permit us to combine the scores for the 
two sexes in further analyses on this 
Scale, we shall present the data for each 
sex separately for the time being. 
е data on the Adience-Abience 
Ме provides similar findings. The 
"Oophrenic population, for each sex, 
tains statistically significant lower 
Scores on this scale than the outpatient 
Population. It will be remembered that 
lower scores represent less adience or 
more abience (avoidant) perceptual- 
Motoric behavior, Again, as with the 
Chopathology Scale, we find no 
Statistically significant sex differences in 
adience-abience for either population. 
Thus, both scales differentiate schizo- 
*nics from outpatients, although the 


Schizophrenics | Outpatients | 
80.78 | 19.52 | 5228 | 10.33 


Significance- 
Level-Mean 
Differences 


degree of differentiation appears to be 
greater for the Psychopathology Scale. It 
has been our experience that there is far 
more variance within psychopathological 
categories on adience-abience than in 
Psychopathology Scores (Hutt, Note 2). 

Turning next to the correlations of 


Psychopathology Scale Score with 
Adience-Abience Score, as the data in 
Table 3 indicate, these correlations in the 
schizophrenic population are not only 
statistically significant but of consider- 
able degree. The correlations of -.64 for 
males and of -.77 for females suggest 
that when psychopathology is extreme, as 
is the case in the schizophrenic popula- 
tion, these two measures have consider- 
able commonality (roughly from 40 to 60 
percent). This was anticipated since, as 
our theory of adience-abience holds, 
extreme degrees of psychopathology 
should limit the degree of perceptual 
“openness.” Such is, indeed, the case. 
However, the correlations of —.392 for 
males and of —.423 for females in the 
outpatient group are considerably lower 
although statistically significant. Again, 
this is consistent with our theory: we 
would expect more nearly normal indi- 
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Males 
Females 


Psychopathology & 
Adience-Abience 


Males 
Females 


Psychopathology & 
C. A. 


20 (20) 
-.06 (20) 


Adience-Abience & 
C. A. 


Males 
Females 


-.07 (20) 
-.13 (20) 


Schizophrenics 


Psychopathology and Adience-Abience on the HABGT 
Table 3 
Intercorrelations Among Three 


Variables in Two Populations 


Outpatients 


Significance 


211 (45) 
~,084 (55) 


-.118 (45) 
.070 (55) 


Note: Numbers in parentheses refer to n in each instance. 


viduals, such as the outpatient population 
represents, to show greater differences 
between the degree of psychopathology 
and the degree of perceptual “openness.” 
The commonalities between the two 
measures are considerably less in this 
population (roughly from 15 to 18 per- 
cent). Thus, in the outpatient group there 
is considerable degree of independence of 
these two measures, and this finding 
suggests that at this level of adjustment 
somewhat different functions are being 
tapped. 

These data support previous findings 
reported earlier, оп the concurrent and 
predictive validity of our measure of 
adience-abience. 

All of the correlations between 
Psychopathology Scale Score and 
Adience-Abience Score, on the one hand, 
and chronological age, on the other, turn 
out to be statistically insignificant. For 
both populations and for the present 
range in age, therefore, these measures 
may be assumed to be essentially inde- 
pendent of age. The reader should be 
cautioned, however, that age may be a 
factor in these scores among children, as 
ptevious research indicates (Hutt, 1969), 
and as our theory of perceptual-motoric 
development implies. 


As we have indicated, there has been 
some question that degree of intelligence 
may play some role in the Psychopath- 
ology Scale Score (Hutt, 1969). We 
decided to explore this issue further with 
the present population of outpatients for 
whom grade level was available. Grade 
level data were available for all of these 
cases. An r of +.004 (p = 001) was 
obtained for the total outpatient popula- 
tion between Psychopathology Scale 
Score and Highest Grade obtained (и = 
100). For the present population, there- 
fore, grade level is not correlated with our 
measure of psychopathology. The r be- 
tween Adience-Abience Score and grade 
level for this population was +.052 (р = 
001). This measure, too, is uncorrelated 
with grade level, therefore. If grade level 
is considered as a rough measure of 
degree of intellectual development, we 
may conclude that intelligence does not 
play a highly significant role in our 
measures of psychopathology or per- 
ceptual adience-abience for our out- 
patient population. 


Discussion 


The present study was designed to 
explore the interrelationships of two mea- 
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sures, based on the HABGT, of psycho- 
pathology and of perceptual adience- 
abience with each other and with age and 
grade variables in two distinctively differ- 
ent populations: hospitalized schizo- 
phrenics and outpatient psychotherapy 
patients. Both measures differentiate 
significantly between these two popula- 
tions; schizophrenics are significantly 
higher in severity of psychopathology, as 


expected, and schizophrenics are signifi-' 


cantly lower in degree of perceptual 
adience-abience, also as expected. More- 
over, these two measures were found to 
be essentially independent of age and of 
grade achieved in the ranges in these two 
variables for these populations. There 
were no significant sex differences in the 
two measures. 


It was found that our measures of 
psychopathology and of adience-abience 
were significantly correlated in the 
schizophrenic population and showed 
considerable commonality in this group, 
аз expected on the basis of our theory, 
but that while the two measures were also 
significantly correlated in the outpatient 
population, there was far less common- 
ality in this group, again as our theory 
would predict. 


Taken in the context of previous 
Tesearch with these two scales, the pres- 
ent study contributes further evidence of 
the validity of each scale. Although 
further evaluation of both scales is 
needed, their presumptive value in many 
types of clinical applications and research 
studies is clearly enhanced. 
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1. Hutt, M. L., & Feuerfile, D. The clinical 
meanings and predictions а measure of 
perceptual adience-abience. Paper presented 
at the meeting of the American Psycho- 
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2. Hutt, M. L. The potentiality of a measure of 
perceptual adience-abience їп рен 
inner Рон adaptability. Paper pre- 
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Cognitive Anxiety: A Method of 
Content Analysis for Verbal Samples 


LINDA L. VINEY and MARY T. WESTBROOK 
Macquarie University, Australia 


Summary: The work of such psychologists as Kelly, McReynolds, Epstein, and Lazarus 
Suggested the need for a measure of cognitive anxiety and provided a definition of that 
construct. A method of content analysis of verbal samples was devised and found to have 
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adequate interjudge reliability. Normative data for five groups of subjects were provided. 
The validity of the measure as representative of a reaction to being unable to anticipate and 
integrate experience meaningfully was demonstrated in (a) the higher scores of groups of 
subjects who were currently coping with new experiences than those who were not, (b) the 
Significant correlation of its scores with a state rather than trait anxiety measures, (c) the 
variability of its scores over time as observed in a generalizeability study, and (d) the higher 


scores of subjects when they were dealing with experiences for which 


anticipation was relatively difficult. 


The content analysis scales to measure 
anxiety in samples of verbal behavior, 
developed by Gottschalk, Winget and 
Gleser (1969), have demonstrated their 
usefulness in many studies (Gottschalk & 
Gleser, 1969); but they are somewhat 
limited in their theoretical framework. 
Gottschalk and Gleser used psycho- 
analytically-oriented concepts of anxiety 
on which to base their content categories, 
with the exception of the inclusive cate- 
gory of Diffuse Anxiety; and it is notice- 
able that that category has sometimes 
yielded a more sensitive measure than the 
other scales or indeed the total index 
(Viney, 1971). In terms of ego psychol- 
ogy (Fisher, 1970), Gottschalk and Gleser 
have dealt with the anxiety generated by 
conflicts between ego and id, and ego and 
superego, and even between self and ego 
ideal, but not with the anxiety which 
occurs when the ego cannot function 
because there is not enough information 
with which to judge, organize and plan. 

George Kelly (1955) did not accept 
the distinction between cognition and 
emotion, to which Gottschalk and Gleser 
appear to have subscribed. For him, 
people think, feel and behave within the 
context of their construct systems. These 


This research was Supported in part by 
Macquarie University Research Grants and by a 
Commonwealth Postgraduate Research Award. 

The authors would like to thank Sue Mc- 
Cabe and Pat Wonfor for their contributions to 
the development of the Scoring system and to 
the data analysis. 


meaningful 


construct systems are built up through 
experience. Anxiety, as defined by Kelly, 
occurs when construct Systems are in 
transition: anxiety is the awareness of 
people that the events with which they 
are confronted are mostly outside the 
range of convenience of their present 
construct systems. They become anxious 
when they can only partly construe the 
events encountered and many of the 
implications of these events are unclear to 
them. 

Another similar definition of anxiety 
has been proposed by Paul McReynolds 
(1962), when he said that people develop 
а cognitive structure by which to repre- 
sent the world. When new experiences 
occur, reorganization is required in order 
that the perceptions of these experiences 
be assimilated into the cognitive struc- 
ture. Anxiety is, then, a function of the 
amount of unassimilated perceptual ma- 
terial, a hypothesis which has been con- 
firmed in one study examining palmar 
sweat during a card-watching task (Hay- 
ward, 1961) and another using a self- 
report inventory (McReynolds & Acker, 
1966). According to McReynolds (1960) 
the assimilation. of percepts, which re- 
duces anxiety, can be made difficult bya 
high rate of influx of percepts, by the 
extreme novelty of percepts (noted by 
Fenichel, 1945, as difficult to anticipate 
and, therefore, leading to anxiety), by 
additional necessary percepts not being 
available, and by incongruences in the 
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perceptual material. The last-named 
source of unassimilated percepts has 
much in common with cognitive disso- 
nance, the proponents of which do not 
usually concern themselves with emotion 
(Brehm & Cohen, 1962). There is some 
empirical evidence, however, that high 
dissonance levels are associated with high 
levels of anxiety (Suinn, 1965). 

Epstein (1972) has also considered 
cognitive incongruity to be related to 
anxiety, which he defined as highly dif- 
fuse physiological arousal due to the 
inability to integrate experience meaning- 
fully. His other basic types of anxiety 
were those caused by primary overstimu- 
lation (similar to one of McReynold’s 
categories) and response unavailability (a 
feature of Mandler’s, 1972, theory of 
helplessness and anxiety). Through 
Epstein’s work on anxiety, for example, 
in parachutists (Epstein, 1967), runs the 
thread of expectancy as one of the basic 
parameters of arousal. Maddi (1961), too, 
has made this a dominant theme. There is 
considerable evidence in the literature 
that, as Kelly and McReynolds also would 


have predicted, nonconfirmation of 
expectancies induces anxiety, for 
example, Hebb (1966), McClelland, 


Atkinson, Clark, and Lowell (1953), 
Mussen, Conger, and Kagan (1963). 
Expectancy has also been a basic 
concept for Lazarus (1968), for whom 
Cognitive appraisal is a necessary part of 
coping with stress. He considered that 
anxiety could be the result of not know- 
ing what to do next (an approach similar 
to those of Epstein and Mandler); but he 
has also maintained that anticipation of 
harm must be present. Recently, how- 
ever, he has allowed that anxiety involves 
à threat to the integrity of cognitive 
systems (Lazarus & Averill, 1972). This 
threat could have resulted from incom- 
patible schema or percepts (as for Kelly 
and McReynolds), éxcessive stimulation, 
interference with cognitive processing, or 
insufficient or unusual information (as 
for Fenichel and McReynolds). The 
anxiety appraisals of Lazarus, as well as 
being anticipatory, are uncertain. Un- 
certainty has frequently been linked with 
anxiety in the empirical literature: for 
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example, D'Amato and Gumenick 
(1960), Pervin, (1963), Lovibond (1968) 
and Monat, Averill, and Lazarus (1972) 
have all demonstrated that uncertainty 
about painful shock delivery leads to 
higher levels of anxiety, while Brenner, 
Feldstein, and Jaffe (1965) demonstrated 


the contribution of uncertainty to 
anxiety-related speech disruption. 
Champion (1950), Bowers (1968), 


Corack and Boffa (1970) and Houston 
(1972) have all shown that perceived 
control of the stressor leads to lower 
levels of anxiety. This is probably because 
it brings the stressful event within Kelly’s 
range of convenience, to give the cogni- 
tive control defined by Averill (1973). 

This brief survey of the literature 
underlines the importance of developing a 
viable measure of cognitive anxiety. Cog- 
nitive anxiety may be defined as occurr- 
ing when the individual is unable to 
anticipate and integrate experience mean- 
ingfully. As Kelly would have it, cognitive 
anxiety consists of awareness that experi- 
ence is outside the range of convenience 
of the present construct system. This can 
occur as a result of one or more of these 
conditions: 

(a) extremely novel stimuli, not before 
experienced and therefore not cov- 
ered by the construct system; 

(b) extra constructs needed, but not 
available; 

(c) incongruous stimuli, leading to 
conflict within the construct sys- 
tem; 

(d) responses unavailable, generating 
uncertainty ; 

(e) high rate of stimulus presentation, 
or any other problem interfering 
with cognitive processing. 


This statement fulfills the first require- 
ment set down by Gottschalk and Gleser 
(1969, p. 47) for the successful measure- 
ment of mood states; that is, it provides a 
broad definition of the new construct of 
anxiety. They also require that examples 
of categories for the content analysis be 
given, as well as details concerning trans- 
formations of scores, normative data, 
interjudge reliability, and some evidence 
of construct validity. Information to 
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Table 1 
The Content Analysis 


Scoring Categories and Examples for Cognitive Anxiety, which occurs as a result 
of inability to integrate experience meaningfully. 
Ca3 Cognitive anxiety, experienced by self, as a result of: 
Novel stimuli* 
(Not having been through it before)/I wondered what would happen. 
I'm not used to doing that. 
All the courses here are a bit different, 


Extra constructs needed 
(You get things)/you don't expect. 
(1 asked them;)/What is happening? 
I didn't know the first thing about it. 


Incongruous stimuli 
The visits to the doctor sometimes left me a bit mystified. 


I will never work out why,/ (because I had never done anything to her in 
my life). 


It was a strange sensation. 

High rate of stimulus presentation 
It's a bit bewildering,/ (things coming so fast). 
I find a couple of lecturers a bit hard to follow. 
Suddenly the room was full of people. 

Cb2 Cognitive anxiety, experienced by other(s), as a result of: 

Novel stimuli 
All first mothers are a little bit anxious/ (about how they'll get on). 
It's a novelty/ (for her to be put into the teacher's position). 
He was faced with a new experience. 

Extra constructs needed 
She doesn't seem to be very sure of herself. 
You don’t know/ (what you are talking about). 
It's not knowing what to expect. 

Incongruous stimuli 
(All the little things went wrong)/ that she didn’t understand about. 
It didn’t fit in with his beliefs. 
He was amazed/ (at the way things turned out), 


Unavailable responses 


She wonders/ (what on earth she should do). AS CODD d 
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Table 1 (cont’d) 
ee а ыан кы Жин 
It’s an absolute fluke/ (if you find a book). 
He was not sure/ (what to do about it). 


High rate of stimulus presentation 


She’s lying back there, nonplussed. 


Tutorials put a great amount of pressure on her. 
He couldn’t believe it/ (things happened so fast). 


Cdl Cognitive anxiety expressed but denied, occurring as a result of: 


Novel stimuli 


I had no thoughts about what it would be like,/ (doing it for the first time). 
I wasn’t scared/ (although it was all new). 


Extra constructs needed 


(Even though I was anxious)/ I felt/ I knew it all. 
I wasn’t worried/ (I knew/ I had time to work it out). 


Incongruous stimuli 


(Things didn’t fit)/ but he didn’t worry then. 


It wasn’t so ridiculous. 


Unavailable responses 


(I didn’t know what to do)/ but I didn’t fuss. 
Not knowing what to do doesn’t worry him. 


High rate of stimulus presentation 


(Everything was happening at once)/ but I just relaxed. 
(There’s a lot of work)/ but I’m not discouraged by that. 
po pierna poto LEES КИДАН ЦЫ оед E ШАС ЗА 


а These categories are not mutually exclusive; they merely serve as scoring guides. 


Satisfy these requirements is provided 
elow. 


Method 


Verbal samples were collected chiefly 
y means of the standard instructions 
(Gottschalk, Winget, & Gleser, 1969), 
although for some samples TAT-type 
story telling instructions were used. They 
were recorded and typed, with word 
counts and clausing as prescribed. The 
content categories for scoring are given, 
with examples, in Table 1, in which the 
convention of weighting heavily (3) for 
self-references, less for references to 
others (2) and minimally for spontaneous 


statements of denial (1) was followed. 
Each clause received only one score. 
Where a clause or clauses amplified an- 
other clause, each clause was scored 
independently. One extra point of weight 
was given to score for emphasis within a 
clause, whether it was by adverbial modi- 
fication (e.g. "very upset") or by repeti- 
tion (e.g. "he was overwhelmed, quite 
overwhelmed"). 

Cognivive anxiety was scored if diffi- 
culties in comprehension were noted (e.g. 
“Tt was hard to understand") or if experi- 
ence was not meaningfully integrated, 
where this was stated or implied. This was 
so, regardless of the type of affect men- 
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tioned, e.g. “Philosophy essays аге 
thought-provoking” was scored. Where 
surprise indicated that prediction was not 
accurate, cognitive anxiety was scored 
too. Questions indicating a lack of under- 
standing were also scored; but questions 
merely requesting information were not. 
Also following a convention used by 
Gottschalk, Winget, and Gleser, “1 don't 
know” and “I don’t know what to say” 
were scored Ca 3; but “I don’t know 
what else to say” was not scored. Certain 
words were scored only if anxiety was 
implicit in their context; e.g. “suddenly” 
and “first” did not always imply anxiety, 
and “incredible” and “fantastic” could be 
colloquially used to mean, simply, 
“good”. “It is an incredibly unfulfilled 
life” was scored, therefore; but “The 
choreography was incredible (good)” was 
not. 


Certain scoring categories also required 
special instructions. If “I”, “we” or “те” 
was used or inferred, Ca 3 was scored; if 
generalizations were stated, they were 


Cognitive Anxiety Score 
where Frequency = 
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scored as Cb 2. Implied denial of cogni- 
tive anxiety was not scored Cd |, which 
was scored only if directly stated (e.g. “It 
wasn’t hard to do” was not scored). 
Cognitive anxiety due to unavailable re- 
sponses was sometimes difficult to define, 
The guiding rule was that, if a cognitive 
Tesponse was not available or appeared 
not to be in the repertoire of the individ- 
ual, it was scored for cognitive anxiety; 
but if the response was omitted by 
choice, then cognitive anxiety was not 
scored. References to not remembering 
and forgetting were not considered to 
imply that any extra constructs were 
needed, and so were not scored. 


The resulting distribution of scores 
was found to be positively skewed, like 
those of the Gottschalk-Gleser scales; so 
that square root transformations were 
applied to the figure which resulted from 
consideration of frequencies and weights 
as a function of the total number of 
words in each sample, i.e. 


= у (Frequency x Weight) C.F. + % С.Е. 


the total number of times a particular category 


is scored; 


Weight = 


the figure attached to that category to indicate 


degree of personal involvement; 


andC.F. = 


the correction factor of total number of words 


in the verbal sample divided into 100. 


Results 


Normative Data 


Using this model, scores were calcu- 
lated for five samples for which the 
means and standard deviations are shown 
in Table 2. The first sample comprised a 
group of 32 students who were in the 
middle of the second year of their univer- 
sity studies, and who might be regarded 
as fully functioning adults. Their age 
range was from 18 to 47 years, and the 
sexes were equally represented. The 
second was a sample of 35 psychiatric 
patients, 19 men and 16 women, who 
were tested during a long period of 
hospitalization. They included a some- 


what older group of subjects, the age 
range being from 17 to 64 years. None of 
these patients had attended university. It 
is interesting, therefore, that the mean 
cognitive anxiety scores of the two 
groups were so similar (t < 1), reflecting 
the fact that neither group was then 
experiencing much new material requiring 
integration, 

The third sample was also a student 
sample; but it was one of students who 
were enrolling at the university for the 
first time and who were, therefore, con- 
sidered to be experiencing more novel 
and so more stressful experiences than 
the first sample of students. The 48 
students, because they had just left 
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Means and Standard Deviations of 
Cognitive Anxiety Scores for Five Samples 


Students (Second Year) 
Psychiatric Inpatients 
Students (Incoming) 
Mothers 


Relocated Women 


School, ranged in age from 17 to only 20 
years. Their cognitive anxiety mean score, 
as expected from the novelty and incon- 
Ev of their current experiences, was 
‘ound to be significantly higher than that 
for the other students (t = 2.724, р< 
01). This sample contained 22 men and 


26 women. A test of the difference 
between these two groups, with means of 
1.330 and 1.317 for men and women 
Tespectively, indicated that it was not 
Statistically significant (t < 1). Thus sex 
erences have not been demonstrated. 
The fourth sample comprised some 
200 married women who had given birth 
to a child from two to seven months 
previously. They were interviewed by the 
Junior author, who employed a TAT-type 
projective device to elicit verbal samples 
about their child-bearing experiences. The 
Mothers were, then, the only group 
examined whose verbal samples were not 
elicited by the method recommended by 
Gottschalk, et al. (1969). Their age range 
Was from 17 to 45 years; and they were 
Selected to provide equal representation 
Of Congalton’s (1963) four levels of 
Socioeconomic status. Since the mothers 
Were verbalising about a crisis period, that 
15, a time of coping with new factors in 
*nvironment, they were expected, 

the students under stress, to have 
Cognitive anxiety scores higher than those 
d the first two samples. The means of 
blo 2 show that this was the case, with 
7 4.961 and 4.832, p < .001 for the 
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comparisons with the student and psychi- 
atric (or stable environment) samples 
T 

e fifth sample was made up of 52 
women, aged between 17 and 69 years, 
who had recently been relocated in new 
public housing. They, too, were inter- 
viewed using a TAT-type projective 
device, this one designed to stimulate 
responses concerning relocation. Their 
mean cognitive anxiety score, as ex- 
pected, was significantly higher than that 
of the established students (t = 2.840, p 
< 01) and that of the hospitalized 
patients г = 3.120, p < .01). Like those of 
the samples of mothers and of incoming 
students, the scores of the relocated 
women reflected their reactions to new 
and unintegrated experiences. 


Interjudge Reliability 

The authors were able to develop a 
high level of agreement in the scoring of 
the first two samples (у = 0.932 and = 
0.991 for the students and psychiatric 
inpatients respectively). However, the real 
test of interjudge reliability was to ex- 
amine the agreement between a panel of 
judges, all working independently froni 
written texts containing the scoring infor- 
mation given in this paper. Under these 
circumstances, the coefficients represent- 
ing the agreement in the six comparisons 
made between a panel of four judges for 
the verbal samples of 30 subjects ranged 
between 0.710 and 0.785. Thus, a satis- 
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factory level of interjudge reliability for 
the scoring of the proposed measure of 
cognitive anxiety in verbal samples was 
established. 


Construct Validity 


The sample of mothers was employed 
to test the relationships of cognitive 
anxiety scores with some demographic 
variables. Cognitive anxiety was not 
found, in this sample, to vary consistently 
with age (r = 0.007, p > .05) nor with 
years of education (ғ = 0.062, p > .05). It 
was, however, found to be related to 
socioeconomic status (r = 0.141, p < .05) 
so that women with lower socioeconomic 
status demonstrated less cognitive 
anxiety. A similar relationship was found 
to occur with migranthood (rp 7 -0.174, 
p X .05), with migrants whose native 
tongue was not English revealing less 
cognitive anxiety. 

For the sample of incoming students it 
was possible to examine relationships of 
the cognitive anxiety score with some 
other cognitive measures. These included 
an index of past academic performance 
(the Higher School Certificate Aggregate 
Mark on the basis of which they are 
admitted to university), a measure of 
perceived locus of control (Rotter, 
Chance, & Phares, 1972) and the 
Marlowe-Crowne Social Desirability Scale 
(Crowne & Marlowe, 1964), None of the 
resulting coefficients were significant at 
the p < .05 level, being 40.147, -0.047, 
and 40.068, respectively. Cognitive 
anxiety, then, was not found to be 
related to academic performance, feelings 
of mastery, or tendencies to respond in a 
socially acceptable manner, for this stu- 
dent sample. 

The correlations of cognitive anxiety 
scores with Gottschalk-Gleser Anxiety 
and Hostility scores for three of the four 
samples are shown in Table 3. The only 
significant associations for the first two 
samples were those indicating its strong 
relationship with shame scores. Examina- 
tion of the scoring examples for both 
measures indicated that the association 
did not merely represent an overlap of 
items, but rather the tendency of subjects 
to feel inadequate concurrently with cog- 
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nitive anxiety. The mothers also showed 
this tendency to believe that admitting 
that some experience was outside the 
range of convenience of their construct 
systems would lower the opinions others 
held of them. It is interesting that it was 
for the mothers only, whose verbal 
samples showed the most stress, that 
cognitive anxiety was found to be signifi- 
cantly associated with other Gottschalk- 
Gleser scores, such as Total Anxiety, 
Diffuse Anxiety and Hostility Inward. Át 
times of high anxiety, different forms of 
it are apparently more likely to be corre- 
lated. 

It has been shown (Viney & Manton, 
1974) that the Gottschalk-Gleser Total 
Anxiety score does not correlate highly 
with other measures of anxiety such as 
the Cattell’s Factor U.I. 24 (Cattell & 
Scheier, 1960) and the Zuckerman 
(1960) Affect Adjective Checklist (given 
with instructions to yield a general level 
of anxiety). The relationships of the 
cognitive anxiety score to these two 
anxiety scores and to the Taylor Manifest 
Anxiety Scale (Taylor, 1953) were 
examined; and none of the coefficients 
(-0.103, 40.103 and -0.052, respec- 
tively) was significant. The coefficient 
which was found to be significant for the 
same student sample, however, was that 
between cognitive anxiety and scores on 
the Affect Adjective Checklist when it 
was administered with instructions to 
yield a specific state anxiety score (7 = 
*0.416, p < 05). Cognitive anxiety, then, 
correlates better with state than with trait 
measures of anxiety. 

These findings support the validity of 
cognitive anxiety as a construct implying 
a reaction to being unable to anticipate 
and integrate experience meaningfully. If 
they do measure a reactive state, the 
variance of cognitive anxiety scores be- 
tween occasions can be considered to be 
true variance as in the generalizability 
model proposed by Cronbach, Gleser, 
Nanda, & Rajaratnam (1972). The rela- 
tive importance of this stability variance 
component in five sets of verbal samples, 
Which were taken from the 48 incoming 
students at two-week intervals, was ех” 
amined. The mean scores on these 
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Table 3 


Correlations of Cognitive Anxiety Scores with 
Gottschalk-Gleser Anxiety and Hostility Scores in Three Samples 


Total Anxiety 
Death 
Mutilation 
Separation 
Guilt 
Shame 
Diffuse 

Hostility 
Outward 


Inward 
Ambivalent 


®р< 05 
**p« 01 


Occasions were 1.323, 1.188, 1.307, 
1.254 and 1.269. The F ratio resulting 
from the ANOVA, which was significant 
(F = 2.685, df = 47,192, p < Ol), 
indicated that there were significant dif- 
ferences in average levels between sub- 
Jects. The generalizability of a single 
observation as a measure of the typical 
evel proved to be only 0.252, demonstra- 
ting that there is considerable variation in 
Cognitive anxiety scores from time to 
time, as befits a state variable. However, 
When the five sets of scores were con- 
Sidered, the generalizability coefficient 
Tose to 0.623. The average of five 
Samples, then, yielded a much better 
il of typical cognitive anxiety 
evels of subjects. These generalizability 
Coefficients are very similar to those 


Students 
(N= 32) 
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Psychiatric 
Inpatients 
(N = 35) 


Mothers 
(№ = 200) 


+0.284 +0.318** 


+0.106 +0.043 
+0.035 -0.025 
+0.167 -0.007 
-0.298 +0.020 
*0.677** *0.417** 
-0.070 *0.178* 
*0.064 +0.048 
+0.297 +0.167* 
+0.057 -0.104 


Gottschalk, & 


reported by Gleser, 
Springer (1961) for Total Anxiety 
sampled once (0.26) and over five occa- 
sions (0.64). 

Cognitive anxiety, as a state variable, 
should vary in reaction to the degree of 
meaningful anticipation which is possible 
for experienced events. To test this aspect 
of the measure an ANOVA was carried 
out on the cognitive anxiety scores from 
segments of the verbal samples of the 
mothers. A significant difference was 
found between them (F = 20.71, df = 
3,597, p < .001). The means for the 
segments referring to different phases of 
the child-bearing experience were as 
follows: the pregnancy, 0.930; labor, 
0.801; the hospital stay, 0.621; after the 
baby was home, 0.712. Even though they 
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were necessarily smaller than scores for 
the total verbal samples, these cognitive 
anxiety scores differed according to the 
events being considered. The uncertain 
anticipation of pregnancy produced sig- 
nificantly higher scores than did labor (¢ 
= 3.126, p < .01); and labor itself, with 
some of the same novelty and need for 
extra constructs, produced higher scores 
than the subsequent hospitalization (r = 
2.164, p < .05). The structured, relatively 
undemanding phase of post-labor hos- 
pitalization also stimulated significant! 
less anxiety than did the homecoming б 
= 2.164, p < .05). The cognitive anxiety 
measure, then, was found to vary as a 
function of the extent to which the 
experiences which the subjects were deal- 
ing with could be successfully anticipated 
and integrated. 
Discussion 

The measure of cognitive anxiety pro- 
posed here has been demonstrated to 
have characteristics appropriate for a con- 
struct defined as a reaction to inability to 
anticipate and integrate experience mean- 
ingfully. As such it can now be applied in 
research testing hypotheses generated by 
the psychologists whose theories gave rise 
to it. Kelly's hypotheses concerning the 
processes of construct change, for 
example, can be further examined, as can 
McReynold's propositions about the role 
of anxiety in schizophrenia. The work of 
Epstein can be extended by studies of the 
relationship between physiological 
arousal and phenomenological concomit- 
ants; and the cognitive anxiety measure 
can also be used in attempts, such as 
those by Lazarus, to identify various 
means of coping with stress. The index 
also has relevance for other approaches to 
anxiety, for example, for Strahan's 
(1974) disorder situations. Finally it has 
contributions to make in a wider range of 
psychological research. With the avail- 
ability of a measure of cognitive anxiety, 
the role of anxiety in such basic processes 
as learning, memory, perception and 
cognition can be more fully explored. 
Naturally-occurring complex human 
events can be better examined without 
undue interference by measurement per 
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se, and the processes and outcomes of 
interventions into these events can be 
more effectively evaluated. 

Since the measure provides an index of 
a type of anxiety referred to in theories 
but not being tapped by any of the 
existing scales, it is likely to be of 
considerable use to psychologists. That 
the meaning of the construct could be 
effectively communicated to them was 
indicated by the acceptable level of inter- 
judge agreement obtained from a sample 
of four psychologists. That the scores 
resulting from the content analysis were 
higher in samples experiencing novel and 
incongruous experiences (students enter- 
ing university, mothers reviewing their 
childbearing experiences, and women 
who had been recently relocated) than 
those whose environment was changing 
little (second year students and hospital- 
ized psychiatric patients) can be seen in 
the normative data provided. It is approp- 
riate that the two latter groups, each with 
few new experiences to be integrated, 
differed little from each other in cogni- 
tive anxiety. Previously they had been 
found to differ significantly on the 
Gottschalk-Gleser Total Anxiety score, as 
well as on Hostility Inward and Ambiva- 
lent Hostility (Viney & Manton, 1973), 
thereby showing the different qualities of 
their current experiences. 

The cognitive anxiety score is much 
needed in psychological research to give 
fuller meaning to the construct of 
anxiety. This view is supported by the 
fact that in two groups out of the three 
tested, cognitive anxiety was not found 
to be significantly associated with the 
Gottschalk-Gleser Total Anxiety score, 
and that in those groups it was found to 
be related to only one subscale of that 
total. In terms of other measures of 
anxiety, cognitive anxiety was found to 
be associated only with a state measure 
and not with any of the trait measures 
used. This finding is consonant with the 
transient state nature of the construct, 25 
were the results of the generalizability 
study. That study indicated that cognitive 
anxiety scores, while showing individu: 
differences between subjects (even for the 
most homogenous group of subjects), also 
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varied for any one subject over sampling 

anxiety scores could Ье 

results of the generalizability 
study. That study indicated that cognitive 
anxiety scores, while showing individual 
differences between subjects (even for the 
most homogenous group of subjects), also 
varied for any опе subject over sampling 
Occasions. A final study showed that the 
Cognitive anxiety scores could be pre- 
dicted by the degree of meaningful nici 
pation possible for the occasions being 
considered. 
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Anxiety and Defense Against Anxiety as Reflected in 
я Percept-Genetic Formations 

GUDMUND J. W. SMITH, LENA SJÖHOLM, and SOREN NIELZÉN 
Lund University, Lund, Sweden 


* Two percept-genetic methods, the Meta-Contrast Technique (MCT) and the 
фиш) Afterimage Test (Al), were used to study adaptive aspects of perception in a group of 


‘Methods reflected not only anxiety but also defensive formations. MCT and Al correlated 
h each other in these respects and, when combined, correlated with rated symptoms. In 


with the theory behind percept-genetic methods, anxiety signs appearing late in 
the test serials were more likely to correspond to manifest symptoms than signs which 


early. 


| E subjects suffering from manifest anxiety. The perceptual processes laid bare by these 


The А! test scores seemed to reflect a difference between anxiety 


as an inherent quality of life and anxiety as a foreign force struggling for 


^ kae 3 
Te present report will compare two 
Шей percept-genetic (PG) methods 
"and determine their usefulness as diagnos- 
К tools in a group of patients character- 
ged by manifest anxiety. The two meth- 
Lar the Meta-Contrast Technique 
MCT) and the Serial Afterimage Test 
(АП). Both have been validated in several 
Dus studies (Andersson, Nilsson, 
& Smith, 1972; Kragh & Smith, 
Therefore, the present study 
ould be considered as not only a 
Minued attempt to compare the two 
and to cross-validate them against 
symptom ratings, but also as an 
їз (within the operational frame- 
provided by PG methodology) of 
ms relating to the phenomenal rep- 
entation of anxiety and of defense 
inst anxiety. ғ 
G methods can hardly be appreciate 
jut a few words about the PG model 
fithin which they were generated. This 
tefers to (micro-genetic) processes 
n each present moment which lead 


| outside real world (stimulus) is taken 
the starting point to explain what 
3 Xo" within the individual. In the PG 
lel we begin at the other end of the 
Sübjective-objective continuum, ie. the 
— The present st 
2 7 udy was supported by a grant 
from the Swedish Council for Social Science 
We are particularly indebted to the 
Of the Department of Psychiatry I in 
Professor Lennart Nilsson, for placing 
of his clinic at our disposal. 


observer's initial and most personal inr 
pression, and proceed outwards to ex. 
plain how it is possible for him finally to 
perceive (or control) a world around him. 
Perception and personality can be linked 
together within the temporal dimension 
of such a model because of its double 
anchorage: (1) in the individual's previous 
experience as reflected in his first “orient- 
ing" encounter with the present situation, 
and (2) in that same situation defined as 
outside reality (Kragh & Smith, 1974). In 
sum, then, percepts originate in distant 
layers of personal experience from which, 
however, they gradually free themselves 
to become more and more congruent 
with the stimulus. 

All PG methods are based on reiter- 
ated stimulus presentation. In some of 
them the first stimulus exposures are very 
brief but the subsequent ones become 
gradually prolonged. The series of reports 
given by the subject, one at each separate 
exposure, is supposed to reflect, in pro- 
tracted form, the process normally pre- 
ceding correct recognition of the stimulus 
in question. MCT is one such method. 
The Al test, a so-called serial PG method, 
requires repeated production of after- 
images initiated by the fixation of a 
colored oval with schematic human fea- 
tures. Pre-trials are avoided in both situ- 
ations. The perceptual and adaptive pro- 
cesses are thus studied from the subject's 
first confrontation with the stimulus until 
(in the MCT) it has been correctly re- 
ported or (in the AI) the perceptual 
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response has become reasonably stabil- 
ized (random change being substituted 
for the systematic change characterizing 
earlier portions of the AI serial). The late, 
stimulus-proximal section of a PG, called 
the C-phase level below, is supposed to 
reflect a person's current or manifest 
adaptive strategy. The early, stimulus- 
distant sections, called the P-phase level, 
seem more likely to actualize previous 
but not latent approaches to problems of 
adaptation. 


In MCT the development of a percept 
is studied within the framework of an- 
other, stabilized percept. Since stimuli 
initiating the PG are either incongruent 
with the stabilized percept or imply a 
threat directed against it, the situation is 
apt to provoke reactions of anxiety, and 
defense against anxiety. In the AI situ- 
ation the subject is confronted with the 
task of admitting a private perceptual 
phenomenon into the real world of space- 
Objects. The final resolution of this con- 
tradiction generally implies that the AI is 
isolated from both private imagery and 
outside reality; even if seen “ош! there" 
the AI is still conceived as being subjec- 
tive. But the series of AI data preceding 
this stage of relative autonomy, like the 
reports preceding correct recognition in 
MCT may also reflect anxiety and meth- 
ods of coping with anxiety. Thus, both 
tests can be scored for various degrees of 
anxiety. Compulsive and depressive re- 
actions are also identified in the present 
study. In MCT a number of signs have 
been shown to reflect the dynamics of 
anxiety-hysteric (phobic) and primitive- 
hysteric defenses (Kragh & Smith, 1970); 
in the AI serials no such differentiation is 
possible but signs of primitive functioning 
may appear (Andersson et al., 1972). 
Finally, both tests reveal process discon- 
tinuities. Signs pertaining to sensitivity 
and projective mechanisms have been 
dealt with in a special report (Smith, 
Sjöholm, & Nielzén, 1974). Questions 
relating to the phenomenal expression of 
various forms of anxiety can hardly be 
appreciated until the scoring dimensions 


have been presented and their validity 
tested. 


Anxiety and Defense Against Anxiety 


Method 
Subjects 


The sample consisted of 35 female and 
2 male patients of one of the present 
authors (SN). all of them judged to be 
suffering from manifest anxiety. The age 
range of the group was 06-56 years and 
the median age 29 years. All subjects 
took both tests; 31 were also rated on an 
anxiety and a phobia scale, and 30 on an 
obsession-compulsion scale. Two subjects 
were excluded because they did по 
produce any Als. Even if their protocols 
might have been scored for anxiety (see 
below), no other scoring dimension could 
have been used. There was no contami- 
nation between experimentation and 
symptom rating. 


THE SYMPTOM SCALES 


The anxiety scale is made up of 5 
questions pertaining to free anxiety, 
panic, painful dreams, breathing diffi- 
culties and feelings of pressure on the 
chest. 

The phobia scale contains 13 ques 
tions, They concern fear of loneliness, 


of walking out alone, feelings of dizzk ^ 


ness on such occasions, or of anxiety 
when friends or relatives are travelling 
alone or don't come home as u 
difficulties of being in large rooms of 
empty spaces, in small and closed 
rooms, crammed theatres or buses and 
trains, 

The obsession-compulsion scale has 
14 questions asking whether the 
patient cannot stand dirt, is unable to 
touch certain things, cannot avo 
believing that she is suffering from à 
Certain disease, is afraid of heights, 
feels discomfort in front of axes 
knives, etc., often believes she wants 
to hurt herself, cannot avoid “dirty 
thoughts or thoughts other people 
would find horrible, often feels for 
to do meaningless things in order not 
to be seized by anxiety, = to keep 

ings in exaggerated order. T 
patient was also asked about dressing 
rituals and compulsion to wash ani 
control, 

The scales were constructed bY 
professor Lennart Nilsson. 


The psychiatrist in the present team 
(S.N), without knowledge of the test 


anxiety, 
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results, rated the subjects from 1 to 4 
while тет! the questions during an 
interview. All subjects were his patients. 
Rating 4 implied very marked symptom 

estation. The number of 4's was 
used as the criterion of anxiety and 


obsession-compulsion. In order to make 


the criterion of phobia more specific, Le. 
less contaminated by symptoms of free 
the results of the anxiety scale 
were subtracted from the results of the 
phobia scale, 


THE PERCEPT-GENETIC METHODS 


The Meta-Contrast Technique (MCT) 
The MCT has been described in 
detail in Kragh and Smith (1970) and 
in the Swedish manual (Smith, John- 
son, Ljunghill-Andersson, & р 
1970). It involves tachistoscopic 
sentation of pairs of stimuli (A and B). B). 
Stimulus A (A, = a car) is either 
incongruent with B (B, * a living- 
room) or implies a threat (A; = a 
forbidding face) directed against B (B; 
= а boy sitting at a table with a small 
window behind him). B is first pre- 
sented alone at gradually prolo: 
exposure times, When the subject 
reported B L ramp а er pe 
time is reduced to a level. 
Presentations of B at this level consti- 
tute a control series which, unnoticed 
by the subject, continues into the 
main series where A is exposed im- 
mediately before B. While the expos- 
ure time of B is kept constant, that of 
A is gradually prolonged until A+B 
have been correctly reported in three 
consecutive trials. Subjects are told to 
report everything they see „а the 
screen where A and B are oed 
The following scoring d ns 
are relevant here: Anxiety (cf. below), 
reports of dark formations or of form- 
ations (generally bearing reference to 
A4) which are impaired or which 
disappear; Obsessive-compulsive 
mechanisms, rts of co 
surfaces or of white fields (isolation 
instead of Az, negation of A;'s threat- 
ening character, serials devoid of 
Change until A is reported correctly, 
etc.; Hysteroid mechanisms, Аз re- 
ед as а lifeless bust or mask 
Tepression) or as a largely modified 
Stimulus-distant object (phobic de- 
fense), substitution of the window in 
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В; for Az in short stereoty series 
(primitive stereotypy), etc.; Discontin- 
uity, B reported as disap (тего- 
phases) or completely , once 


disqualified interpretations reappear- 
ing, series of reports of A as a face ога 
hobic format broken by less dif- 
erentiated reports (impairment of 
single formations of this type is not 
counted), 

Substitution of the window in В; 
for A; in short stereotyped series was 
called "primitive stereotypy" because 
the subject, instead of reporting а 
correct or defensively restructured Az, 
resorts to the most immediate solution 
- the window where A; was ec 
ted, The sign is typically tive as 
shown by Anderwon, and 
Henrikson (1970). This finding need 
hot contradict the observation that 
poun stereotypy, as well as other 
orms of stereotypy, also tends to 
accumulate in subjects with compul- 
sive defenses (and tendencies towards 


depression). 

Anxiety is scored по! only when 
dark formations appear but also when 
formations offering ection against 
the threat are im or disappear. 
The more solid, the more often — 
ed the protective formation has 


before its t, the more in- 
tense the ting anx should be. 
In line with this —— 


defined three levels of эте берш 
level 1 as the most severe. Dark forma- 
tions, moderately effective as anxi 


signs in us studies e es 
Smith, 1970), were placed in 
middle uw 


1. The B picture is reported as 
; the formation 
corresponding to A 


me after repea 
mo ic formation or r ty A 
A single report of a um 
сиё or human face is impaired 
or disappears; the whole window be- 
comes more grey or diffuse, rain- 
streaked, shadowed, etc.; dark forma- 
tions; the whole atmosphere more 
gruesome or uneasy. 
3. Successive impairment of rela- 
tively differentiated reports. 
The Afterimage Method (AI) 
The AI apparatus consisted of a 


semitransparent Plexiglas 
screen 23.5 x 23.5 cm, movable along 
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two horizontal bars. Two markers at 
the front of the screen could be moved 
independently of each other by means 
of two levers, The subject pulled the 
levers towards himself to measure the 
width of the AI. 

The stimulus was projected from 
behind the screen, and the subject 
viewed it through a tight-fitting eye- 
piece. The room was faintly illumina- 
ted (about 1.4 lux at the screen). The 
stimulus was a relatively intense (ap- 
prox. 50 lux) red figure with straight 
sides and rounded contours at the top 
and bottom and with two eyes and a 
sad mouth schematically drawn in 
black. A black fixation point on the 
Screen coincided with a nose. The 
width of the stimulus was 5.5 cm. The 
subject fixated it for 20 sec. from a 
distance of 39 cm and projected the 
Al from a distance of 59 cm. The 
expected Emmert size of the AI was 
thus 8.3 ст.а 

The brightness of the AI was judged 
on а ten-point scale. To guide this 
intensity estimate, a light and a dark 
field were exposed on the screen be- 
fore the red face was shown. These 
fields served as anchor points and were 
called 1 (light) and 10 (dark). The 
subject also described the color and 
general appearance of each AI. In 
order to extinguish the Al, a diffuse 
ted light was exposed for 5 sec after 
each trial. Sixteen trials comprised a 
Series because thereafter Als do not 
change appreciably in most Subjects. 
The time required per trial was about 
70 sec. 

The following Scoring dimensions 
are relevant here (S refers to AI size, I 
to Al intensity): Anxiety (cf. below), 
reports of S > 10.0 or I> 9, black or 
“dreadful” Als, Als overflowing the 
Screen or completely disappearing (at 
least two times); Obsessive-compulsive 


reactions, reports of clearly green Als: 


(the main sign), at least three S values 

8.0 or not more than one extreme 
(1-4, 9-10) I value; Primitive reactions, 
reports of positive (reddish or bright 
achromatic, I = 1-2) color, or color 
spots (size-constancy does not concern 
us here); Depressive retardation, the 
AI series dominated by diminishing S 
and/or І  valuesb; Discontinuity, 
change of S from > 8.0 to < 6.5 or I 
from 2 8 (7) to € 2 (1) (not more 
than two trials allowed to intervene 
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between the "normal" and “regres 
sive" AI in both cases), color regres 
Sion (between trials or within one 
Single trial) from negative nuances 
(blue, green, etc., but not achromatic 
shades) to positive ones, regression to 
physiognomic or otherwise stimulus 
deviant Als, at least two total losses of 
Als. 

Reports of clearly green nuances 
are signs of compulsive mechanisms: 
which have been documented (Smith, 
Fries, Andersson, & Ried, 1971). А 
clearly green color would be more 
resistant to oversaturation than the 
normal negative hues, blue or blue 
green. The green color offers a protec 
tion against the dark anxiety shades a 
Form control of AI size may be seen 
as another defensive measure, whereas 
lack of extreme I values would perhaps 
be a reflection of the controlled cogni 
tive style of compulsives, 

Anxiety referred to cases where 
outside reality was seemingly covered 
by a dark and/or expanding subjective 
image. Total losses of Als is an ad- 
ditional sign discovered in a recent 
experiment with anxiety provoking 
instructions (Smith & Sjóholm, 1974). 
If scored in the same way as analogous 
MCT signs, this sign would be com- 
sidered rather severe. It seems logical 
to arrange these signs in a scale of four 
levels, with level 1 as the most severe. 

I. The AI is reported as "dread- 
ful", S 7 11.0, I> 10 (darker than the 
dark field demonstrated on the screen 
to guide the intensity estimate). 

2. At least two total losses. 

3. 11.0 < S> 10.0, I = 9-10. I 

4. The AI reported as “black” of 
diffusedly overflowing the screen. 


z^ 


а The red color of the stimulus can be ^ 
defined by the transmission values of the 
color filter — 20% at wavelength 3 
(violet), close to 0% at 4500-5500 (blue, - 
green), 5075 at 6000 (orange), and 90% at > 
6500 (red) — and the make of the projectot 
lamp, Philips 6158 N/05, 100W, 230V. 

b For computational details see Smith 
Fries, Andersson, & Ried, 1971. 


The validity of all scoring categories „ 
used here has been documented in previ- 
ous research (Andersson et al., 1972). ^ | 
novel category, sensitivity in the AI test, \ 
has been selected for separate analysis — — 
(Smith, Sjöholm, & Nielzén, 1974). АЙ 

Е 
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Table 1 
Obsessive-compulsive Signs in MCT and Al 


Dominating isolation/negation 
Non-dominating isolation/negation 
All kinds of stereotypy 

The rest 
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Note: Comparisons: extreme cells, р = 0.005 (Fisher's exact test, one-sided, df= 1); 
the rest groups/the others, x2 (corrected for continuity) = 13.89, 
p «0.001; df= 1; G = 0.57. 


Signs are scored as cither present or 
absent. In. the case of anxiety we have 
also noted whether the signs appear in the 
first, second, or last third of the A*B 
trials. When scored in the introductory 
Series in MCT (before the A+B trials) 
Signs were assigned to the first third. In 
Cases where hysterical defenses appeared 
in the MCT together with compulsive 
defenses we tried to ascertain which type 
of defense was more dominant. The type 
Of defense which appeared more fre- 
пе was regarded as more important; 

two defenses appeared about equally 
Often, the defense which appeared in the 
later trials was deemed dominant. 


Results 

Correlations Between the PG Tests 

Appearance of anxiety symptoms in 
MCT and AI will be compared separately 
for the first two-thirds and for the last 
third. The correlation with respect to 
presence or absence of anxiety is more 
pronounced in the last third, the G 
indices of agreement (Holley & Guilford, 
1964) being 0.46 and 0.62 respectively 
and the one-tailed p values, computed for 
the four-fold contrasts, < 0.025 and < 
_ 0.005. The levels of severety of anxiety 
E seem to have a meaningful relation. 


д 


А direct comparison of anxict 
without regard to placement would oot 
little avail because all except 7 subjects 
have such signs in both tests. 

There is also a correlation between the 


much of the test series is covered by signs 
of anxiety. Among 14 subjects with both 
early and late signs in MCT, 9 have 
similarly distributed anxiety signs in AI; 

23 subjects with less widely dis- 
tributed MCT signs, 16 fall within the 
corresponding category in Al (p < 0.015, 
df = 1, Fisher's exact test, one-sided; С = 
0.35). 


In Table 1, comparing the two meth- 
ods with respect to obsessive-compulsive 
signs, we have added a column of 
"special" signs in AI which can hardly be 
classified as anything but compulsive: 
e.g., an isolating frame between a normal- 
sized inner AI and a large outer one. The 
insertion of a stereotypy column was 
motivated by previous MCT results: vari- 
ous forms o! xerolypy tend to be 
displayed in subjects re compulsive 
tendencies are colored by depression. 
Most of the correlations in the table are 
accounted for by the well-known жон 
signs, ie. clearly green color in AI 
dominating mechanisms of isolation- 
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Table 2 
Phobia-repression in MCT and Positive Color in Al 


MCT 


а = positive color; no color discontinuity. 
b= positive color; and color discontinuity. 
с = no positive color 


Dominating phobia/repr. 
or primitive stereotypy 


The rest 


Note: Comparison: а: (b + c), p < 0.004 (Fisher's exact test, one-sided, df= 1) 
G=0.51 

negation in MCT. Phobic-repressive and elements of such color was selected as the 

other more or less hysteroid defense AI signs most often observed in hysteroid 

formations in MCT, on the one hand, and subjects, size-constant images (another 

primitive signs in AI, on the other, are primitive sign, quite rare in the present 

compared in Table 2. Positive color or group) being associated more with ego 


Table 3 
Anxiety in Various AI Dimensions 


MCT Al 


a=some S> 10. 

b= overflowing. 

c=noa/b, but 129, blackness, or total losses. 
d= no anxiety signs. 


Anxiety with phobia arid compulsion 
Anxiety with phobia 

but no compulsion 

Others with anxiety 

No anxiety 


? One subject with large S in the beginning only. 
b Two subjects with large S in the beginning only. 
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cognitive functioning in children 

‘or with severe psychotic regressions. 

_ Analogously, in order to select nonregres- 

sive AI protocols even within the dimen- 

Чоп of color, we also excluded subjects 

sored for color-intensity discontinuity 

(see Al method). Our prediction was well 

borne out (cf. the separate treatment of 
discontinuity below). 

Most subjects were scored for anxiety 
in at least one test (30 in both). Since we 
considered a direct comparison between 
the tests to be meaningless, we planned to 
distinguish between different types of 
anxiety (see Table 3). Guided by previous 
findings (Andersson, Fries, & Smith, 
1970; Smith & Sjóholm, 1974), we used 
MCT to select subjects with anxiety plus 
phobic defenses, dividing them into a 
subgroup with additional compulsive de- 

1 and a subgroup without. (The 
phobic type of defense is phenomenally 
more structured than other hysteroid 

). When both phobic and compulsive 

s were scored in MCT, anxiety in 

Al most often appeared as enlarged but 
clearly defined images. With-the disap- 
У pearance of compulsive defenses some 
phobics still expressed their anxiety in 

enlarged but now very diffuse images (a 

Comparison of the two upper rows with a 


E _ 
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against b*c*d yielding а p value of 0,03, 
df = 1, two-sided, Fisher's exact test). In 
the remaining anxiety group there were 9 
subjects with dominant compulsive defen- 
ses. Here Al size was rarely allowed to 
increase; images were often smaller than 
8.0, and sometimes completely 
disappeared. 

Outflowing or lost images prevented 
the scoring of depressive AI retardation in 
six subjects. Among the remaining 31 
subjects, 10 were scored for stereotypy 
and other depressive signs in MCT, 8 of 
them also for depressive retardation in 
Al. There were 18 nondepressives in 
MCT, 16 who were not scored for Al 
retardation (р < 0.003, df = 1, one-sided, 
Fisher's exact test). 

There were few subjects in any of the 
tests with pronounced tendencies towards 
discontinuity. In most MCT protocols 
discontinuities were also signs of anxiety. 
Discontinuities in the perception of B 
were reported by four subjects, two of 
them having single zero-phases (cf. 
above). In Al, color regressions were most 
common. Size regressions occurred in 
four cases. Following the scoring schema 
outlined above, and differentiating be- 
tween regression and no regression, we 
find 13 subjects with no regression in 


Table 4 
Test Anxiety and Anxiety Symptoms 


Number of extreme markings in anxiety scale 


MCT and AI 


Severe anxiety late in both 


One severe anxiety 
no phobia/repression 


.. One severe anxiety 
. and phobia/repression 


_ No severe anxiety 


Note: Comparison: x2 = 6.63, p < 0.025 (one-sided, df = 2). 
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Table 5 
Test Compulsion and Compulsive Symptoms 


Number of Extreme Markings in Compulsive Scale 


MCT and AI 


Signs in both tests 


Signs in one test 


No signs 


10 


Note: Comparison: x? = 10.10, p < 0.005 (one-sided, df = 2). 


both tests and 12 with regression, the 
four-fold contrast reading (13-6); 6-12 (p 
< 0.015, df = 1, one-sided, Fisher's exact 
test; G 0.35). 


Correlations Between PG Tests 
and Symptom Scales 

In the comparison of test anxiety and 
symptoms of anxiety in Table 4 we have 
separated test signs likely to reflect more 


severe forms of manifestation. Severe 
anxiety refers to level 1 in both tests. 
According to our established interpreta- 
tion of PG methods a late appearance is 
most likely to correspond to manifest 
symptoms. If hysteroid defense mechan- 
isms are at work, phobic or somatic 
symptom manifestations may be expec- 
ted to diminish the level of free anxiety. 
The less severe the anxiety, the more 


Table 6 
Test Phobia and Phobic Symptoms 


MCT and AI 


Phobic Scale 


а = at least the same number of extreme mark- 


ings as in the anxiety scale (subjects within 
parentheses with more extreme markings). 


b = less markings or none. 


Phobia in MCT, no prim. repression 


Prim. repression in MCT or positive 
color in AI, plus some severe anxiety 


The rest 


Note: Comparison: p < 0.02 (Fisher's exact test, one-sided, df= 1). 
С = 0.48. 


—— 
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likely such a diminution of the extreme 
anxiety symptoms would be. The size of 
the (corrected) x2 shows that our predic- 
tion was on the whole correct. 

Table 5 does not need much comment. 
There is a clear correlation between test 
signs and symptoms. Since the double 
signs generally include the most striking 
signs in both tests (cf. Table 1) we have 
preferred to compare the upper row with 
the lower ones. 

An analysis of the phobic scale is 
presented in Table 6. Besides the purely 
phobic group (scored in MCT) we have 
constructed an intermediate group where 
Subjects have been scored for either posi- 
tive, nondiscontinuous color elements in 
Al or for repression in MCT and, in both 
cases also, for severe anxiety as well (level 
1). If anxiety were marked in addition to 
these "primitive" signs, the subject would 
be more likely to show anxiety-hysteric 
Symptoms than primitive-hysteric ones. 
This assumption is borne out by the 
table. 

_ In order to obtain a more comprehen- 
Sive overview of the results we also 
performed a Q-factor analysis according 
lo the principal component method with 
varimax rotation. The analysis was based 
on G indices of agreement (Holley & 
Guilford, 1964) in the group of 30 
Subjects with complete data (161 vari- 
ables plus 4 repetitions of 34 central 
Variables, or 297 in all), However, owing 
to the homogeneity of the group, above 

with respect to anxiety, the factor 
Solution was too scattered (9 factors) to 
be easily interpretable. 


Discussion 


The first conclusion to be drawn on 
the basis of the results is that MCT and 
correlate in a number of clinical 
ensions and that, in combination, 
they also correlate with three categories 
of psychiatric symptoms (in spite of the 
group being rather homogeneous). With 
ew exceptions, the ‘scoring principles 
used for the two percept-genetic methods 
ke derived from previous studies 
SE agh & Smith, 1970; Andersson, Nils- 
e Ruuth, & Smith, 1972). We can 
erefore consider the present study as 
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another cross-validation of the MCT and 
AI as useful diagnostic tools which reveal 
anxiety and various defensive strategies 
employed to cope with anxiety. Perha 
most important of all, the placement of a 
sign in the series of trials does not seem 
to be a matter of chance but a reflection 
of how close to the surface of conscious- 
ness anxiety is penetrating. Three differ- 
ent findings supporting this conclusion 
will be discussed. 

The most obvious signs of anxiety in 
AI were intensities beyond the top value 
on the scale and size values exceeding 11 
cm. The occurrence of several reports of 
images being disquieting were, naturally, 
also strong signs. Total loss of Als was 
another sign to be noted. Relatively few 
subjects had such losses. However, in an 
investigation where subjects received 
“provoking” instructions, total losses 
were frequently scored, particularly in 
subjects with compulsive mechanisms or 
depressive signs (stereotypy) in MCT. 
Presence of anxiety contributed to in- 
creasing the number of losses (Smith & 
Sjöholm, 1974). Still, it ought to be 
noted that total loss of an AI can be seen 
as an avoidance reaction: the subject does 
not let his anxiety reveal itself openly in 
the test situation. In the Smith and 
Sjöholm (1974) experiment inhibition of 
all AIs was particularly facilitated by an 
instruction to regard Als as a controlled 
expression of one's inner life. 

The challenge of the threatening 
stimulus in MCT can be avoided in many 
ways: by letting the perception of B 
dominate at the expense of A, by misin- 
terpreting А as a nonthreatening forma- 
tion, etc. Consequently, impairment or 
disappearance of these defensive forma- 
tions would be a sign of anxiety breaking 
through. The more established the defen- 
sive formation is before its impairment, 
the stronger the anxiety reaction ought to 
be according to our scoring principles. 
The results confirm this assumption. We 
consider one of the most severe signs to 
be a subject's report of a more or less 
ruined B; : broken windowpanes, holes in 
the wall, etc. Naturally, dark formations 
also tend to be valid signs of free anxiety. 

Among the compulsive defenses, green 
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color once again showed itself to be the 
most salient sign in AI. All 7 subjects 
reporting green color had dominating 
mechanisms of isolation-negation in MCT. 
This change from ordinary negative hues 
or achromatic shades to brilliant green 
has already been discussed. 


We have also discussed change to 
positive color. However, positive color is 
not the only primitive or regressive Al 
characteristic. Size-constancy is another. 
Although change of an AI from normal 
size to size-constancy is generally a sign 
of psychotic discontinuity (Smith, 
Ruuth, Franzén, & Sjóholm, 1972), the 
appearance of positive color need not be 
considered as discontinuity when Als 
preceding the positive ones are achro- 
matic. One reason for this is that achro- 
matic shades may be the result of a 
competition between positive and nega- 
tive hues. Discontinuous color and inten- 
sity change (see AI method) were rela- 
tively infrequent in hysteroid individuals 
and correlated instead with discontinuity 
in MCT. 


A percept-genetic serial is supposed to 
correspond to an adaptive process. 
According to Werner (1948) and other 
micro-genesists (Langer, 1969), primitive 
modes of functioning may be actualized 
when a mature individual is faced with a 
new situation, particularly in his initial 
adaptive attempts. The late, more adap- 
ted sections of his PG, on the other hand, 
should reflect his present level of func- 
tioning. Accordingly, early and late 
appearances of a deviant sign cannot be 
considered as purely random occurrences. 
(a) One finding supporting this assump- 
tion was that anxiety signs seemed to 
cover equally large portions of the two 
test serials. (b) Moreover, an early mani- 
festation in one test corresponded to a 
similar manifestation in the other. This 
was even more true of late manifesta- 
tions. (c) A third result showed that 
symptoms of free anxiety were most 
likely to be found in patients with late 
anxiety signs in the tests. Thus, the more 
removed it was from the C-phase level, 
the more likely a sign should be to 
correspond to latent instead of manifest 
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anxiety. A similar testing of the defensive 
signs could not be carried out because 
most of these covered early as well as late 
sections of the PG. 


The AI test lent itself particularly well 
to studying different manifestations of 
anxiety. The most common expression of 
anxiety could perhaps be called qualita- 


tive: very dark or black images. In 
anxiety-hysteric subjects, with more 
structured defenses in МСТ than 


primitive-hysterics, there was a tendency 
towards large Als as well (cf. Andersson, 
Fries, & Smith, 1970). But there was no 
clear delineation between the large Al 
and outside reality: Als were diffusedly 
overflowing the screen. With additional 
elements of compulsive isolation in MCT, 
the anxiety images were clearly set off. 
However, when MCT showed isolation to 
be dominant in the individuai’s defensive 
system, AI size became even more con- 
trolled and the large images disappeared. 
Instead, total inhibition of the AI would 
be one possible compulsive reaction, as 
was discussed in a previous study (Smith 
& Sjöholm, 1974). The criteria data do 
not allow us to further analyze the 
meaning of these different manifestations 
of anxiety. But the AI test seems to show 
a difference between anxiety experienced 
as an inherent quality of life and anxiety 
as a foreign force struggling for domi- 
nance (cf. Fenichel, 1946; Schur, 1953). 


The usefulness of the PG methods 
does not rest solely on their proven 
diagnostic power. A conditio sine qua 
non for any test pretending to describe 
mental functioning is a unitary theoret- 
ical model within which the observations 
can be interpreted. The PG model of 
perception-personality constitutes such à 
model (Kragh & Smith, 1970, 1974). 
Two more practical considerations 1n 
favor of these methods may be added: (а) 
high interrater reliabilities are easily 
reached after some practice, (b) both 
methods can be applied not only to 
adults but (with appropriate modifica- 
tions of the scoring principles) to children 
down to below the age of 5 years (Smith 
& Nordstrom, 1975). 
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Filler Items and Social Desirability in 
Rotter's Locus of Control Scale 


JOEL M. KESTENBAUM and JOY HAMMERSLA 
University of Washington 


Summary: Three experiments were conducted to determine whether the use of filler items 
in Rotter's 1-Е scale fulfills its stated Objective of obscuring the purpose of the scale. 


faking good, or obscure knowledge of the purpose of the I-E scale. Sex differences occurred 
in faking good, knowledge and certainty of correctness of. knowledge. 


The use of filler items has long been an 
accepted practice in the construction of 
paper-and-pencil personality tests and sur- 
veys. In his monograph describing the 
development of the locus of control (I-E) 
Scale, Rotter (1966) reported that the 
test is a “29 item forced-choice test 
including six filler items intended to 
make somewhat more ambiguous the 
purpose of the test" (p. 10). Apparently, 
the implicit assumption was that the 
inclusion of such items will prevent sub- 
jects from discovering the purpose of the 
questionnaire, and thus will prevent them 
from responding on the basis of social 
desirability, or in such a Way as to distort 
their actual beliefs or attitudes. 

An inspection of the literature reveals 
that use of filler items (or buffer items, as 
they are sometimes called) has apparently 
been accepted with little or no research as 
to whether the inclusion of such items in 
à test actually accomplishes any of the 
following: Prevents subjects from deter- 
mining the purpose of the test; results in 
different scores than would be yielded if 
the test were administered without the 
filler items; or prevents Subjects from 
responding in a socially desirable Way ог 
from “faking good”. 

Recently, certain experimenters em- 
ploying Rotter’s I-E scale (e.g. Singer, 
1974) have omitted the filler items, on 

The authors wish to thank Anne Badgely 
and Anthony Pouliot who served as research 
assistants, and Dr. Ronald E. Smith for the 
assistance he provided. 


The first author is now at University of 
Toledo, Toledo, Ohio 43606. 


the assumption that results will be equal- 
ly valid. The set of studies to be described 
here will examine these conflicting 
assumptions with regard to the I-E scale 
Specifically, and will address itself to the 
broader issue of the use of filler items in 
general. The major hypothesis is that 
presence or absence of filler items in the 
LE scale will not affect group mean 
Scores. 

The use of forced choice items, as on 
the LE scale, requires that alternative 
choices be matched with regard to their 
Social desirability values (Anastasi, 1968; 
Edwards, 1970). If alternatives were so 
matched, then the likelihood of subjects 
being able to respond in a socially desir- 
able light, or in a socially undesirable 
light would be greatly diminished. 
Furthermore, the use of filler items 
would then be superfluous. There is 
evidence however, that the I-E scale is not 
constructed with forced-choice altern- 
atives matched for social desirability 
(Cone, 1971). The present series of 
studies also approached the issue of im- 
Pression management with regard to the 
I-E scale, our hypothesis being that since 
the items are skewed for social desir- 
ability, subjects can successfully “fake 
good” with or without filler items. The 
first study in the series is an exploratory 
study on the effects of the filler items in 
the I-E scale. 


Experiment 1 
Method 


One hundred forty-five sophomore 


| 
| 
| 
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Table 1 


Means and Standard Deviation of I-E Scores in 
Experiment 1 


Males 


Females 


level psychology students (71 males and 
74 females), not previously exposed to 
Roiter’s LE scale, were randomly 
assigned to one of two conditions. In the 
first condition, 39 males and 31 females 
Were given Rotter's I-E scale in its usual 
form. The second group (32 males and 43 
females) was given the identical scale with 
the six filler items omitted. They were 
unaware of the manipulation and were 
ones an that the experimenters were 
ering data on this parti = 
Шум a3 particular person 
Results 


л The data were analyzed by use of a 2 х 
| analysis of variance. Both main effects 
re found to be nonsignificant (the filler 
E manipulation and sex), as was the 
3 *raction. Males scored lower than 
ales, although not significantly so, 
d ne ү or absence of filler items 
solut Е 
fee Table у у по effect оп [-Е scores 
Discussion 


ма had expected, the filler items 
Bos fect on I-E score under standard 
elif tons. This added credence to the 
ef that the filler items are superfluous. 
adequat Scale is well constructed, with 
ich ns controls for social desirability, 
еа, оа be unnecessary; and 
te ith У, if the scale is poorly construc- 
à few ceo to social desirability, then 
Ше. er items would be unlikely to 
impression management. The 


Condition 


next experiment examined the effects of 
the filler items on subjects’ ability to 
“fake good” — that is, to respond in a 
highly favorable light. 


ш 
Meal xperiment 2 


A group of 210 subjects (106 females 
and 104 males) were recruited from an 
introductory psychology class at the 
University of Washington. The present 
experiment was administered in the con- 
text of a larger group of experiments and 
paper-and-pencil inventories. 

In this experiment, in addition to the 
filler item manipulation, the instructions 
were manipulated, as well. Half the sub- 
jects received standard instructions for 
the I-E scale, and half were given a fake 
good instructional set, in addition to and 
preceding the standard instructions. The 
fake good instructions were as follows: 

As you read and respond to the 
following questionnaire, we would like 
you to role-play a specific situation: 
Suppose this questionnaire was given 
to you by a prospective employer 
upon whom you wished to make the 
best possible impression. Please answer 
the questionnaire as though this were 
the case. 

To summarize the procedure, for each 
sex, there were four conditions to which 
subjects were randomly assigned: Two 
forms of the I-E scale (fillers and no 
fillers) and two instructional sets (stand- 
ard and fake good). 
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Table 2 


Mean I-E Scores in Experiment 2 


Condition 


Sex 


Standard 


Female 


Results 


The results were analyzed by use of a 
2 x 2 x 2 factorial analysis of variance 
(for Instructions x Form x Sex). A 
Significant main effect was found for 
instructions (F = 7.948, af = 1/202, p < 
01) and a significant interaction between 
forms of the scale and sex was also found 
(F = 3.894, df = 1/202, p < .05). Means 
for each of the cells are presented in 
Table 2. 

Duncan's multiple range test (о = .05) 
revealed that the males in the no filler, 
fake good condition scored significantly 
lower than all other groups in the no-filler 
condition; they also scored significantly 
lower than both males and females Teceiy- 
ing the standard instructions and filler 
items. In addition, females in the filler, 
fake good condition scored significantly 
below both female groups in the no-filler 
condition. 


Discussion 


Once again, presence or absence of 
filler items failed to exercise a main 
effect, strengthening the contention that 
such items are not of value in obtaining 
honest responses from subjects. Again 
females scored more externally than 
males, although not significantly so. The 
instructions effect represents a tendency 
for those subjects given fake good instruc- 
tions to respond in a more internal 


No Fillers 


Fake Good Fake Good 


manner than those given standard instruc- 
tions. However, those females given fake 
good instructions in the absence of filler 
items scored more externally than all 
other groups, differing significantly from 


all other fake good groups except for 


males given filler items. The interaction 
between presence of filler items and sex 
of subjects represents the fact that fe- 
males scored more externally given an 
absence of filler items while males scored 
more externally when the filler items 
were included. 3 

The explanation that is offered is 
based on social desirability effects. There 
is a good deal of evidence that females 
perceive the commonly defined socially 
desirable position for females to be one 
of external locus of control (Nowicki & 
Duke, 1974). Indeed, when asked to 
tespond as though they were trying to 
favorably impress a potential employer, 
females in the no-filler item condition 
responded in the external direction; how- 
ever, those in the filler item condition 
responded internally. Let us assume that 
all subjects attempted to comply with the 
instructions. For females, faking good 
generally means to appear more external. 
Thus, when they were able to perceive 
the intent of the questionnaire, they 
responded in this manner. We conclude 
that the lack of filler items made the 
purpose of the I-E scale slightly more 


=a 


д lype. We 
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Table 3 
Mean Knowledge Scores in Experiment 3 


Sex 


1.3077 
1.5294 


Note. 1 = Know; 2 = Don't Know 


easily discernible. For males, this resulted 
in a heightened tendency to respond 
internally; however, for females the ten- 
dency was to respond externally — as 
they normally do. This is reminiscent of 
the finding reported by Cone (1971) that 
While I-E is not significantly correlated 
with Marlowe-Crowne social desirability 
(SD), it is significantly correlated with 
Edwards SD scale — which measures the 
likelihood of one's presenting oneself as 
being similar to the culturally accepted 
Stereotype (Edwards, 1970). 

Y did the females in the filler item, 
ake good condition respond internally? 
Eu are numerous possibilities. One is 
E" these females were not randomly 
E from the population, but instead 
stituted a group of “liberated 

Отеп” who have rejected the stereo- 
ЧМ have по way of determining 
ether such was the case. Another 
Possibility is that these females found the 
Eos sufficiently obscured by the filler 
diffi je that “faking good” became a 
b ult task, and they ended up respond- 
ше! by chance, in the opposite 
and BParently, subjects can “fake good” 
E SO when asked to. It remained 
рокет whether the filler items 
LE F subjects knowledge of what the 
udy measures. Consequently, another 
Wheih Was undertaken to ascertain 
er this was the case, 


1.1333 
1.6111 
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Condition 


Standard Instructions 


1.3158 1.3889 


1.7857 1.4286 


Experiment 3 


Method 

А group of 128 subjects (65 females 
and 63 males) were recruited from several 
introductory psychology classes at the 
University of Washington. Subjects were 
given appointments and were run in 
groups. At the time of the experiment, 
each subject was handed a booklet and 
told simply to follow instructions in the 
booklet. Subjects were randomly assigned 
to one of eight cells. . 

The experiment was a complete fac- 
torial, with two levels on each of three 
factors: Two forms of the I-E scale (fillers 
and no-fillers); male and female; and two 
types of instructions (standard and alert- 
ing). In the alerting instruction condition, 
the standard 1-Е scale instructions were 
preceded by the following alerting para- 
graph: 


Note: The instructions for the ques- 
tionnaire that follows do not actually 
tell you its purpose, or what it is 
trying to measure. This is a common 
practice in psychological research. 
Psychologists often wonder, however, 
whether research subjects actually 
know the purpose of the tests they 
take. What we want you to do as you 
fill out this questionnaire is to try to 
determine what it is designed to mea- 
sure. The question we want to know 
is: Are subjects aware of the purpose 
of this questionnaire as they fill it out? 
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Females 
Know 
Don’t Know 


Males 
Know 
Don’t Know 


Alerting Instructions 


Standard Instructions 


Short 
3.308 3.091 
2.833 3.143 
2.375 


Note. 1 = Absolutely positive; 7 = Completely Uncertain 


Please keep this in mind as you com- 
plete the survey. 


Following the I-E scale, subjects found 
a one-page debriefing questionnaire which 
asked them to state what they thought 
the scale they had just filled out was 
measuring (knowledge). They then were 
asked to indicate how certain they were 
of their knowledge. Certainty was mea- 
sured on a scale of one to seven with one 
indicating “absolutely positive” and seven 
being “completely uncertain”. 
Results 


The results indicated that there were 
no effects on I-E scores at all. The overall 
mean score was 10.17, with males being 
slightly (but not significantly) more in- 
ternal than females. So, neither filler 
items nor alerting instructions influenced 
I-E score. 

Subjects’ knowledge was scored (1 = 
Know, 2 = Don’t know) on the basis of a 
set of criteria developed by both authors. 
The actual scoring was done by the 
research assistants and checked by the 
authors. While dichotomous dependent 
data is generally not subjected to analysis 
of variance, Lunney (1970) demonstrated 
the appropriateness of such a procedure. 


Analysis of variance revealed a significant 
main effect for sex (F = 12.678, df = 
1/120, р = .0009) with females having 


Filler Items and Social Desirability in Rotter's I-E Scale 
Table 4 


Mean Certainty Scores in Experiment 3 
for Those With and Without Knowledge 


greater knowledge than males of the 


scale’s purpose. In addition, a significant 
three-way interaction was found between 
filler items, instructions and sex (F * 
4.085, df = 1/120, p = .0428). The mean 
knowledge scores are presented in Table 
3. Since it may be argued that nonpara- 
metric statistics are more appropriate for 
a measure scored dichotomously, a © 
square test was performed for an 8 x 2 
contingency table (8 cells, each dichoto- 
mized into “know” and "don't know 
groups). The results were highly signifi- 
cant (x? 217.534, df - 7,p. < 02). 
А 2х2 x 2 x 2 analysis of variance 
with knowledge as an independent vari 
able yielded no significant main effects 
for either certainty or I-E. However, for 
certainty, the interaction between sex 
and knowledge yielded results approach 
ing significance (F = 3.834, df = 1/112,P 
X .10). Females with knowledge tended 
to be less certain than those who did not 
know, while for males there was no such 
trend (see Table 4). 
Analysis of variance (2 x 2 x 2) of th 
certainty scores indicated only one sig 
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nificant main effect: There was a sex 
difference (F = 4.3160, df = 1/120, p = 
4375), with females (M = 3.129) indicat- 
ing less certainty than males (M = 2.663). 
Neither the filler items nor instructions 
produced any effect. 

In order to determine whether there 
was a relationship, in the female group, 
between locus of control and certainty, 
female subjects were ranked by I-E score, 
with the top and bottom quartiles being 
defined as externals (n = 15, M = 3.40), 
and internals (n = 14, M = 2.71). A t test 
conducted on their certainty scores 
demonstrated that the difference was not 
significant (1 < 1.0, df = 27, n.s.) 
Discussion 

Again the use of filler items did not 
influence I-E score, and again sex failed 
to yield a significant main effect for 1-Е 
score. Interestingly, alerting instructions 
also failed to yield a significant effect. 
One might assume that subjects who are 
alerted to look for the purpose of the 
Questionnaire might, if they discern it, 
then respond differently, perhaps in an 
attempt to appear in a socially desirable 
light. However, subjects in the alerting 
condition did not differ in I-E score. 

The most striking findings are the sex 
differences in knowledge and certainty. 
While females were more successful than 
males in discerning the purpose of the 
scale, they were less certain than males of 
their responses regarding the purpose of 
the scale. Indeed, those females with 
knowledge of the purpose were less 
certain, while this did not hold for males. 
Thus, one cannot argue that certainty was 
= onction of knowledge rather than of 
It is unclear why females should have 
greater ability to determine the purpose 
1 the 1-Е scale. Their lack of certainty, 

Owever, may be interpreted as being 
Consistent with their perception of the 
minine role: Intellectually unassuming 
and readily deferent to the male. Some- 
9ne who saw herself in this light would be 
kely to endorse a choice of less cer- 
vad in that such a choice would allow 
er greater flexibility in changing her 
Opinion or deferring to the opinion 
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offered by another person. One might 
have speculated that uncertainty was re- 
lated to external locus of control in 
females. While internal females were more 
certain than externals, the difference was 
not significant. Thus, certainty seems to 
be more dependent on sex and knowledge 
than on locus of control. 

Overall, these studies demonstrate that 
the filler items serve no useful purpose in 
the I-E scale, neither influencing subjects’ 
scores, nor preventing subjects from re- 
sponding in a socially desirable manner. 
Furthermore, filler items do not prevent 
subjects from determining the purpose of 
the I-E scale. Thus, the presence of filler 
items seems unnecessary in this scale, and 
the assumptions underlying the common 
use of filler items may be seriously 


questioned. 
The fact that filler items failed to 
obscure knowledge in Experiment 3 


weakens the possibility that the females 
in Experiment 2 who responded intern- 
айу in the filler item — fake good 
condition were without knowledge. 

The present findings indicate clearly 
that Rotter’s I-E Scale is not free of social 
desirability as a source of item variance, 
supporting Cone's (1971) findings. 
Rather than using filler items and report- 
ing a nonsignificant correlation with a 
social desirability scale, one should rate 
the items of a forced choice inventory 
according to social desirability scale 
values (SDSV), as described by Edwards 
(1970). Items should be designed so that 
they are paired according to their SDSVs. 
A study of the SDSVs of the Rotter I-E 
scale (Kestenbaum, 1976) demonstrates 
that the scale does not fulfill this require- 
ment. 

The finding that subjects can success- 
fully “fake good” is in agreement with 
the various findings of unexpectedly in- 
ternal I-E scores among groups of prison- 
ers and those on probation (e.g. Rotter, 
1966; Henderson & Steiner, 1974). 
Rotter (1966) concluded that the internal 
scores of prisoners and the high correla- 
tion between their LE scores and 
Marlowe-Crowne social desirability scores 
is a reflection of the "testing conditions". 
He implies, but does not clearly state, 
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that I-E is confounded with social desir- 
ability. 

Future studies should clarify whether 
filler items are an appropriate and useful 
measure in other scales. If not, then many 
scales can be shortened. Another question 
is whether the scale is changed in any 
substantive way by the absence of filler 
items. It is sometimes implicitly assumed 
that a scale embedded within a larger 
inventory (e.g. a single scale of the MMPI) 
would yield different results if it were 
used alone; perhaps the assumption is 
that the surrounding items act as filler 
items. If such is the case, then the present 
results (no differences in the absence of 
filler items) suggest that a scale presented 
outside its usual larger inventory is not 
changed markedly by the situation. 
Future studies should further explore the 
sex differences with regard to social 
desirability of locus of control. 
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The Self-Consciousness Scale: 
A Discriminant Validity Study 
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Summary: A recent Self-Consciousness Scale (SCS) measures Private and Public Self- 
Consciousness and Social Anxiety. The present research was intended to 


the other measures tested, 


Recent years have seen the emergence 
"of a growing body of research based on 
the concept of self-consciousness or self- 
awareness. Most of this research has 
treated self-awareness as a manipulated 
variable (Duval & Wicklund, 1972). For 
example, self-focused attention has been 
shown to influence persons’ self- 
ENT (e.g, Ickes, Wicklund, & 

is, 1973) and to moderate consist- 
ency between attitudes and behavior 
(Carver, 1975). 

However, interest also has arisen in 
self-consciousness as a naturally-occurring 
difference between individuals. In this 
regard, Fenigstein, Scheier, and Buss (in 
peo» have recently developed a Self 

sciousness Scale (SCS). Two subscales 
of the SCS measure different aspects of 
self-consciousness which is defined as the 
degree to which a person tends to take 
himself as an object of his own attention. 
Private Self-consciousness is the process 
of attending to one’s inner thoughts and 
feelings, and is measured by items such as 
“I reflect about myself a lot.” Public 
Self-consciousness refers to a general 
awareness of oneself as a social object 
that may have an effect on others. The 


- Public component is measured by items 


_ Such as “I’m very concerned about the 


way I present myself.” 
A third SCS subscale, in contrast, 


` measures the individual's reaction to self- 
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examination, especially the examination 
of the Public self. This subscale, Social 
Anxiety, is defined by discomfort in the 
presence of others, and is reflected by 
items such as “I feel anxious when 1 
speak in front of a group." 

The SCS has been shown to be fac- 
torially sound and relatively reliable 
(Fenigstein et al., in press). Furthermore, 
the three subscales are not highly inter- 
correlated, which suggests that they mea- 
sure three distinct tendencies. 

Both Private and Public Self-conscious- 
ness have been shown to have important 
implications for behavior. In one study 
women with high Public Self-conscious- 
ness were more sensitive to rejection by a 
peer group than were low Public Self- 
conscious women, as measured by their 
subsequent attraction toward the group 
and willingness to reaffiliate with it 
(Fenigstein, 1974). In another study men 
with high Private Self-consciousness be- 
came more aggressive in response to an 
anger instigation than did low Private 
Self-conscious men (Scheier, 1975). Pre- 
sumably this reflects their different de- 
grees of awareness of their internal affec- 
tive reactions to the anger manipulation. 
These two examples illustrate the import- 
ance of self-consciousness as a determi- 
nant of behavior and suggest that the 
Private and Public subscales of the SCS 
may prove to be valuable tools for future 
research. 

One criticism of research based on a 
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premeasure of individual differences is 
that the pretest may measure something 
in addition to what the researcher 
intended to measure. It is not possible to 
eliminate this problem, but it can be 
minimized. For example, if the two Self- 
consciousness subscales of the SCS are to 
be valuable research tools, it should be 
determined to what degree they correlate 
with some important potentially contami- 
nating variables. That was the purpose of 
the present research: to establish for the 
SCS what Campbell and Fiske (1959) have 
called “discriminant validity.” 

Five variables were chosen for study 

on the basis that each might be invoked 

as being more parsimonious than either 
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Private or Public Self-consciousness in 
explaining certain types of results. The 
variables, and a brief rationale for the 
inclusion of each, are as follows: (a) 
Intelligence. A tendency to reflect on 
oneself may be simply a function of 
intellectual capacity. (b) Need for 
achievement. Persons who attend to 
themselves as objects exerting effects on 
others (as in Public Self-consciousness) 
may have a corresponding need to pro- 
duce such effects — by extension, a need 
to achieve. (c) Test anxiety. Self 
conscious persons may be more conscious 
of, and thus anxious about, evaluations 
from others. (d) Activity level. Highly 
active persons may have little time or 


Table 1 
Descriptive Statistics of the Scales Administered 


n= 105 


Otis IQ 


EPPS need 
for achievement 


Test Anxiety 
Questionnaire 


Emotionality 
Activity level 
Sociability 
Impulsivity 


Private 
Self-consciousness 


Public 
Self-consciousness 
Social Anxiety 

Total SCI 


Present Sample 


п= 189 


п = 179 


а From Fenigstein, Scheier, & Buss, in press. 
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.09 

29 f 
-03 |-05 |-02 
-41 127495 71*** |, 


Emotion-| Activity 
ality Level 
ч .00 
04 


— 
Table 2 


Correlations: Private and Public Self-consciousness, Social Anxiety, and Total SCS with Other Measures; n * 105 


EPPS Test 
nAch |Anxiety 
-ll 
.20* d 
-27** 
dl 


Private Self-consciousness 
Public Self-consciousness 


Social Anxiety 


Total SCS 


* 
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inclination to direct much attention 
toward themselves. (е) E 
sociable persons seem likely to be aware 
of themselves as social objects (Le. be 
high in Public Self-consciousness). In 
addition to these five measures, data on 
maus pp си impulsivity will be 
presented. were derived from the 
questionnaire which yielded the Activity 
level and Sociability scores. 


Method 


Subjects were 105 male under- 
graduates from the University of Texas 
subject pool. The SCS was administered 
to several hundred potential subjects dur- 
ing the first week of the semester. 
Approximately two months later, 105 of 
the pretested subjects (in groups of 15 to 
30) completed the following question- 
naires (listed in order of tation): 
(a) an abbreviated version of the Edwards 
Personal Preference Schedule (EPPS), 
which provides a measure of need for 
achievement (Edwards, 1957); (b) the 
Otis Quick-scoring Mental Ability Test 
(Otis, 1954), which yields an IQ score; (c) 
the EASI Ш Temperament (Buss 
& Plomin, 1975; Plomin, 1974) which 
produces scores for Emotionality, Activ- 
d level, Sociability, and ty; and 
(d) a Test Anxiety 
(Mandler & Sarason, 1952). 


Results and Discussion 


For comparison purposes, the means 
and бебако derived from the 


results. Correlations were compute 
tween each of the above measures and the 
total and each subscale of the SCS. 
Although the present focus of interest is 
on Public and Private Self-consciousness, 
all data will be presented and discussed 
(see Table 2). 
Self-consciousness 

Neither Self-consciousness component 
correlated significantly with 10, need for 
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achievement, Test\Anxiety, Activity level, 
or Impulsivity. Public (but not Private) 
Self-consciousness correlated weakly but 
significantly with both Sociability (r = 
22, p < .03) and Emotionality (r = .20, p 
< .05). The correlation with Sociability is 
perfectly reasonable, given Buss and 
Plomin's (1975) definition of Sociability, 
i.e., the tendency and desire to be around 
other people and interact with them. The 
correlation with Emotionality (a tend- 
ency to be easily aroused) is less readily 
interpreted. 

Social Anxiety 

The Social Anxiety subscale of the 
SCS, as expected, correlated negatively 
with Sociability (r = -.46, p < .0001): 
poms who are socially anxious do not 

to be around others. There also was 
negative relationship between Social 
Anxiety and Activity level (r = -.27,p < 
007), which may reflect the relationship 
ted by Lazarus (e.g., 1968) between 
tivity and negative self-affect. 

Social anxiety also correlated negative- 
ly with IQ (r = 221, p < .04). This was 
not anticipated, but may reflect the fact 
that more intelligent people tend to be 
more socially competent as well, and thus 
less socially anxious. Finally, it may be 
noted that correlations that might have 
been anticipated between Social Anxiety 
and both Emotionality and Test Anxiety 
failed to appear. 

Conclusions 

In summary, the data presented above 
were consistent with two general conclu- 
sions. (a) The validity of the SCS's Social 
Anxiety subscale was indirectly sup- 
ported by correlations with IQ, Activity 
level, and Sociability. Additionally, the 
absence of a correlation with Test 
Anxiety suggests that the scale is specific 
to social anxiety. (b) More importantly, 
the Private and Public Self-consciousness 
subscales proved to be relatively free 
from associations with the other variables 
measured (only two correlations were 
statistically reliable, and only one 
exceeded .2). It thus appears that the two 
Self-consciousness subscales of the SCS 
may be employed as selection instru- 
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ments for future research with little fear 
of their being confounded with the vari- 
ables tested here. 
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A Psychometric Investigation of Eysenck’s 


Summary 


Personality Inventory 


EDGAR HOWARTH 
University of Alberta 


Eysenck's personality inventory (EPI) was administered to 653 females and 666 
males. item analyses were carried out for the subsamples and the combined sample. In 
addition hierarchical oblique factor analysis was applied to the data, The purpose of both 
item and factor analysis was to examine the psychometric properties of the ЕРІ in regard to 


(а) the homogeneity of the scales, in terms both of internal and external item-scale 
felationships (b) the univocality of the scales assessed in factor analytic terms. И was found 
that the neuroticism scale was superior to the extraversion scale in both these respects, 


The Eysenck Personality Inventory 
(Eysenck & Eysenck, 1968) like its prede- 
Gessor the Maudsley Personality | sed 
tory’ was constructed principally to mea- 
Sure two personality dimensions, those of 


-meuroticism and extraversion. These have 


¥ 


been used in a variety of ways (e.g. see 
Eysenck, 1970) but among the 450 or so 
ture references for these instruments 


— there are only a few psychometric investi- 


L 


| 


| 


L 


ons. These include the factor studies 
Eysenck and Eysenck (1969) and 
rth and Browne (1972), and while 

both these studies provided valuable in- 
formation, neither of them offered a 
fable of inter-factor angles — a crucial 
Point of information when one proposes 
to combine primary factors into the 
higher order factors which the instrument 
claims to measure, and with which all the 
literature studies have been concerned. 
Howarth and Browne were principally 
Concerned with demonstrating that their 
timary factors closely resembled 
nck’s and that, therefore, the EPI 
Was consistently disguising replicable per- 
Sonality factors (e.g. see Harman and 
French, 1973, for a compendium of 
these). However, it is difficult to under- 
Stand why Eysenck omitted this infor- 
mation. One of the main purposes of the 
c article was to provide such a 


In addition to factor analytic investiga- 
n — using Eysenck's own method — 
further light may be thrown onto the 


l Buros (1970) has provided 117 MPI refer- 
ences, to which may be added (by consulting 

hol Abstracts up until 1973) a 
further 356 EPI references. 


nature of these widely used scales by item 
analysis, and we will use both factor 
analysis and the more — con- 
siderations of item-scale relati. ps (a 
kind of which, be it noted, 
contains implicit assumptions already as 
to scale homogeneity or pu ‚аз 
complementary means of evaluating the 
questionnaire. In order to introduce this 
evaluation we will outline, first, the 
origins of these scales, which embody 
certain assumptions, 


On the basis of a large-scale ra 
factor analysis of data obtained from 
neurotic soldiers through a 
hospital-based re-allocation center іп 
World War Il, Eysenck claimed to have 
identified the broad dimensions of extra- 
version and neuroticism plus a factor of 
hypochondriasis. The published solution 
was, unfortunately, unrotated and it was 
only recently that Howarth (1973) entire- 
ly refactored the data and subjected it to 
conventional factor rotation. Although 
the basic factoring did not differ very 
much from Eysenck's solution, the rota- 
ted solution did: (a) the largest factor was 
a cognitive rather than a temperamental 
one (b) the extraversion (specifically as 
named by Eysenck a hysteria-dysth: 
factor) factor was not at all clear (c 
Howarth preferred to interpret the two 
factors following the main cognitive 
dimension as (1) maladjustment — pos- 
sibly akin to Eysenck's neuroticism Q) 
predisposition to mental illness. However, 
some 30 years ago Eysenck was suffi- 
ciently convinced by his analysis to 
formulate his system and has been ex- 
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emplifying it since that time. A most, 


important part of that endeavor has been 
the construction of a series of personality 
instruments, to the construction and 
origin of which we now turn, 

Among those Guilford scales for pri- 
mary factors, which were available a 
quarter century ago, were two on which 
— aided by the analyses of Lovell (1945) 
and North (1949) — Eysenck focussed his 
attention: these were C, a factor of 
emotional instability, and R, a factor of 
carefreeness. (The reliance by Eysenck on 
scales which he later severely criticized 
[Eysenck & Eysenck, 1969] should be 
carefully noted.) In constructing the 
Maudsley Personality Inventory, the 
predecessor of the EPI, Eysenck did not 
use factor analysis, but instead used 
chi-square for statistical decisions con- 
cerning item inclusion in the scales for 
extraversion and neuroticism. Items 
which were low on C and high on R went 
into the extraversion scale, those which 
were high on C and low on R went into 
the neuroticism scale. Later experience 
with the MPI scales revealed that the 
correlation between the scales was dis- 
turbingly high, so that the EPI was 
designed to separate these dimensions 
more clearly. 

The present article has these purposes: 

1. To provide technical information 
concerning the item characteristics of the 
inventory (on a North American student 

pulation) paying special attention to 
a) the question of scale independence (b) 
cross-correlations of items outside their 
scale (c) the level of item-scale relation- 
ships (d) the question of scale homo- 
geneity (e) item bias. 

2. To examine (a) the factorial 
composition of the scales (b) the relation 
between the contained primaries (c) the 
legitimacy, in factor terms, of higher- 
order combinations of primary factors. 

One need hardly draw the reader’s 
attention to the crucial aspect of point 2 
(c) as relating to Eysenck’s system. 


Item Analysis 
Method and Results 
Note: The following information con- 
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cerning sample characteristics refers both 
the item and factor analysis. 

"Subjects. From a sample of over 2000 

I protocols gathered over a four year 
Page by the writer, tests were selected 
or inclusion in the analysis as follows. 
No tests were used which had in any way 
departed from standard EPI instructions 
(we had done work on altered instruc- 
tions such as our published studies on 
social desirability effects on the scales). 
No tests were used which had Lie scale 
scores of four or more. No tests were 
used which were less than 98% complete 
in the first instance. (Missing answers 
were entered at random.) 

A total sample of 653 female and 666 
male students was obtained. All subjects 
were students at the University of 
Alberta. About a half of the protocols 
were obtained under a credit system 
applied to first year students, the re- 
mainder being obtained voluntarily from 
senior classes. Approximately two thirds 
of the protocols were from mass testing, 
the remainder from individual testing. 


Questionnaire. The Eysenck Person- 
ality Inventory (see Table 1) was scored 
and administered according to 
instructions in the U.S. Manual. 


Method. Separate correlation matrices 
were obtained for the female, the m 
and the combined samples. A technical 
point here is whether the inter-item сопё- 
lations might have been corrected prior to 
factor analysis and this is mentioned 3f 
this point because a thorough analysis of 
item bias was undertaken in order to $ê? 
whether this might have been required. 
Our concern here is, however, with 
item-scale correlations and these wer 
obtained directly from а standard 
product-moment program and were not 
augmented (ie. "corrected for attenU- 
ation"). Each item of the inventory (see 
Table 1) was related to the E and 
Scores; separate analyses are set out in the 
tables shown. Table 2 gives a comparison 
with the normative data shown in the test 
manual. For the convenience of the 
reader, and for more ample presentation 
such as required for referring to items Jn 
the statistical tables, the Eysenck Person 


` 
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Table 1 
ij Items of the Eysenck Personality Inventory* 
1. Do you often long for excitement? ... isse (E) 
2. Do you often need understanding friends to cheer you up? ............ (N) 
3. Are you usually carefree? ....s..sseesseserrerrnnnrsevennesrennuns (E) 
4, Do you find it very hard to take no for an answer? ................... w) 
5. Do you stop and think things over before doing апуїМїп ?.............. (E) 
6. If you say you will do something do you always keep your promise, no 
matter how inconvenient it might be to do 507 ............. eeees (L) 
7. Does your mood often go up and down? ......... еее (№) 
8. Do you generally do and say things quickly without stopping to think? ... (E) 
9. Do you ever feel just miserable’ for по good reason? ............----- (№ 
10. Would you do almost anything for a даге?.......... Ue eter (E) 
J. Do you suddenly feel shy when you want to talk to an attractive stranger? . (№ 
| 12. Once in a while do you lose your temper and get angry? ............... (L) 
13. Do you often do things on the spur of the moment? ...........++---- (E) 
14. Do you often worry about things you should have not done or said? ..... (N) 
15. Generally do you prefer reading to meeting people? .............+++-* (E) 
] 16. Are your feelings rather easily hurt? «eee (N) 
17. Do you like going out alot? ...e eem (Е) 
_ 18. Do you occasionally have thoughts and ideas you would not like other 
people to know about? ........--.. енене инони нонни, (L) 
_ 19. Are you sometimes bubbling over with energy and sometimes very sluggish? (№) 
20. Do you prefer to have few but special friends? .......-----+-- (Е) 
21. Do you daydreama lot? ....... cett (N) 
_ 22. When people shout at you, do you shout back? .... ент (E) 
E you often troubled about feelings of guilt? ~--~- -++ ts (№) 
24. Are all your habits good and desirable ones? ......-.-: 5-5. (L) 
- 25. Can you usually let yourself go and enjoy yourself a lot at а gay party? ... (E) 
26. Would you call yourself tense or “highly-strung”? нне (N) 
27. Do other people think of you as being very lively? .........-.------- (E) 
28. After you have done something important, do you often come away feeling 
you could have done better? ..... eem М) 
29. Are you mostly quiet when you are with other реор!её?................ (E) 
30. Do you sometimes gossip? ..- «eseese tmn (L) 
31. Do ideas run through your head so that you cannot Sieepti W Satay (N) 
32. If there is something you want to know about, would you rather look it 
up in a book thank talk to someone about it? .... est (E) 


33. Do you get palpitations or thumping in your heart? ............ Seas (N) 
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Table 1 (cont'd) 
34. Do you like the kind of work that you need to pay close attention to? .... (E) 
35. Do you get attacks of shaking or trembling? ........................ (N) 
36. Would you always declare everything at the customs even if you knew that 
you could never Бе ТОШ oup LN cle tyes sac ccc cc cece (L) 
37. Do you hate being with a crowd who play jokes on one another? ........ (E) 
38. Асе апаны eee ene у eg fc cee ce ec (N) 
39. Do you like doing things in which you have to act quickly? ............. (E) 
40. Do you worry about awful things that might happen? ................. (N) 
41. Are you slow and unhurried in the way you move? ................... (E) 
42. Have you ever been late for an appointment or work? ................. (L) 
43. Do you have many nightmares? ............2 0c cece eee A (N) 
44. Do you like talking to people so much that you would never miss a chance 
pinu E о ы... .»ь....... 
45. Are you troubled by aches and pains? ............................. (N) 
46. Would you be very unhappy if you could not see lots of people most of 
А ЫН К yh eeu EMIL are or a NT (Е) 
47. Would you call yourself a nervous person? .......................... (N) 
48. Of all the people you know are there some whom you definitely do not like? (L) 
49. Would you say you were fairly self-confident? ....................... (E) 
50. Are you easily hurt when people find fault with youor your work? ...... (N) 
51. Do you find it hard to really enjoy yourself at a lively party? ........... (E) 
52. Are you troubled with feelings of inferiority? ......................: (№ 
53. Can you easily get some life into a rather dull party? ................:. (E) 
54. Do you sometimes talk about things you know nothing абош?.......... (D 
55. Do you worry about your health? ...............................: (№ 
56. Do you like playing pranks on others? ............................: (B) 
57. Do you suffer from EGE ESRC RE SE EE. eese (№ 
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Note. Letters in brackets (Е), (N), and (L) refer to EPI scoring system item allocation. | 
* Reproduced by permission of Н. J. Eysenck. 


ality Inventory is reproduced (by permis- 
sion) in full in Table 1. The scale assigna- 
tion of each item is shown — a given item 
is scored for one scale only. Of the 57 
items, 24 are assigned to extraversion and 
24 to neuroticism, the remaining nine 
items comprise the Líe Scale. Table 3 
shows both the correlation of each extra- 
version item with the E scale score and — 
for the combined sample only — the 
correlation of each extraversion item with 


the N scale. The purpose of the latter 8 
to investigate whether any of the extra 
version items might correlate significantly 
with the other scale, clearly not the Е. 
of the test constructor who has aimed a 
independent scales. Table 4 shows bo 

the correlation of each neuroticism item 
with the N scale score and — for E 
combined sample only — the соле, 
of each neuroticism item with the E ДҮ 
Again, the purpose of the latter is to $ 
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Table 2 


Means and Standard Deviations 


Females (N = 653) 
Males (N = 666) 
Total (V = 1319) 


Neuroticism 


Extraversion 


12.71 (4.11) 11.71 (4.46) 
12.52 (3.77) 9.98 (4.62) 
12.62 (3.94) 10.84 (4.62) 


(Standard deviations are shown in parentheses) 


whether any of the neuroticism items 
correlate significantly with the other 
scale. Table 5 shows the correlation of 
each of the nine Lie Scale items with the 
E and N scales (we are not here con- 
cerned with the internal consistency of 
the Lie Scale), in order to examine which 
of these items cross-relates to the main 
scales. We may note here, and will not 
comment further, that the Lie Scale 
proved highly satisfactory both from the 
point of view of independence from the 
main scales and of internal consistency. 


Discussion 


_For greater clarity of presentation we 
will separate the discussion of the item 
analysis from the ensuing factor analysis 
except for one major point which will be 
made — the “best items" from factor 
analysis are almost exactly the same, 
being items 15, 17, 25, 27, 46, 51, 53 in 

е case of the extraversion scale. 

t will be obvious to the reader, and 
this will save considerable discussion, 
that, itemwise, the neuroticism scale of 
the EPI is more homogeneous than the 
extraversion scale, because (a) item-scale 
Correlations are satisfactory for the neu- 
Toticism scale (b) cross-correlations with 
a extraversion scale are quite low. 
т the extraversion items (see 
i е 3) vary from correlations with their 
ы eat less than 0,30 (items 1, 5, 10, 22, 
E us 44 in the combined sample) to 
uc ations as high as 0.56 (item 27). 
Gore ‚ of the 24 items of the extraver- 
aa ДАП six correlated more than 0.20 

е neuroticism scale (items 1, 3, 8, 


29, 49, 51). One of these items (item 49) 
actually correlated higher with the neu- 
roticism scale than with its own scale. 
(“Would you say you were fairly self- 
confident?") 

We now turn to the technical issue of 
test design for independence of the main 
scales, and as we have already mentioned 
this was the reason for the change from 
the MPI to the subsequent EPI. How was 
this achieved, and what light does the 
present analysis throw on this? This was 
achieved by having half of the cross- 
products (of the vectors) positive and the 
remaining half negative to produce à 
small, or close to zero cross-product. We 
find here that in fact of the 24 extraver- 
sion item cross-products, 11 are positive 
and 13 negative, thus despite the signifi- 
cant cross-correlation of many E items 
with the N scale, the sum of inner 
products for these items is small. If we 
lay the entire vectors (for all items and 
both main scales) side by side in a vertical 
array, and combine the small cross- 
product sum from the E items with the 
smaller cross-product from the better 
designed N scale, one obtains thereby 
quite small overall neuroticism-extra- 
version correlation. In other words the 
total cross-product between the vectors is 
close to zero and indicates orthogonality 
or independence of the axes. Empirically 
pursuing this, we found product-moment 
correlations between the Е and М scales 
to be as follows: 


Females Males 
-.19 -.06 


Combined Sample 
-.12 
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Table 3 


Correlations of Extraversion (E) Items in EPI 
with E Scale and N Scale 


EPI Males Females Combined 


Form A л 
Item No. N= 666 N=653 N=1319 


а [tems low biassed with less than 20% “yes” answers. 
b Items high biassed with more than 80% “yes” answers. 
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Table 4 


Correlations of Neuroticism (W) Items in 
ЕРІ with N Scale and Е Scale 


EPI 
Form A 
Item No. 


* Items low biassed with less than 20% “уез” answers. 
? Items high biassed with more than 80% “уез” answers. 
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Table 5 
Correlations of Lie Scale Items in EPI with E and № Scales 
Males Females Combined 
EPI N= 666 М = 653 N = 1319 
"eg EScale | N Scale | ево | E Scale [ N Scale 

6 -05 -13 -02 -19 -01 -16 
125 08 02 07 07 08 05 
18 01 21 02 15 00 19 
24 01 -04 05 -04 02 -05 
30 09 16 07 09 08 18 
36 -19 06 -15 03 -17 00 
42 10 -03 09 -03 09 -03 
48 -02 05 -05 02 -01 03 
54 10 03 23 02 ] 16 01 


а Items low biassed with less than 20% “ygs” answers. 


> Items high biassed with more than 80% 


Factor Analysis 
Method and Results 


Separate factor analysis was carried 
out for the female and male subsamples 
but as these closely resembled each other 
we will focus only on the combined 
sample. The method used is identical with 
that used by Eysenck, and was developed 
in his laboratory by Owen White whose 
description, which cannot be bettered, 
was contained in Eysenck and Eysenck 
(1969): 

A principal component model was 

utilized on the grounds that solutions 

are relatively insensitive to differences 
in communality estimates for large 
matrices. The program was set to 

(extract those factors with) roots 

greater than one. Analytic rotation to 

Simple structure was carried out by 

Kaiser's normalized varimax procedure 

(followed by) promax, this solution 

was then factored (to obtain higher 

order factors using the interfactor 
angles among the primary factors in 

the initial solution). (p. 195) 


"yes" answers. 


While applying this method to Guilford, 
Cattell and Eysenck marker (ie. best) 
items, and having carried out separate 
analyses in each case, Eysenck reported 
that there was little consensus among the 
primary factors found in each of the item 
pools, but that as one proceeded to 
higher orders using the hierarchical 
oblique method (principal components, 
varimax, promax) a consensus was 
achieved. It was at the higher level that 
Eysenck claimed to have replicated extra- 
version and neuroticism factors in ue 
item pools. The question now to be pu 
is: to what extent can one obtain these 
higher order factors from the EPI item 
pool itself? 


Primary solution. In order to save 
space, Table 6 depicts both the identify- 
ing salients for each factor at the primary 
level, and the inter-factor angles. (2007 
salients are greater than .35 in terms E 
factor loading). The factor of larges 
variance is an adjustment-emotionality 
factor, the second largest factor a soci 


Factor 


6 


Table 6 


Primary Factors (Salients and Intercorrelations) 


Sociability (1) — salients: 15, 27, 51, 53 


Dominance — salients: 4, 12, 22, 38, 48 
41 Lie Scale — salients: 18, 24, 30, 54 


Jocularity — salients: 10, 37, 56 


Salients: 40,45, 55 


Salients: 14, 23, 28 


Salients: 11,32,42 


| Satints: 6,34 


P 
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ability factor and so forth. See Howarth 
and Browne (1972) for a comparable 
solution; also see Eysenck and Eysenck 
(1969). 

Higher order solutions. Table 7 depicts 
loadings for all variables on the four 
factors at the secondary level (obtained 
by factoring the inter-factor angles in the 
primary solution). The leading factor 
consisted of 10 extraversion items, the 
next factor of 8 neuroticism items, the 
third factor of four neuroticism items 
(using a cutoff value of .40). Eysenck and 
Eysenck (1969) have claimed that it is 
only at the tertiary level that consensus 
and clarity of factors can be obtained. In 
Table 7 we present a solution at this level, 
finding two factors of which the first 
consists of 14 neuroticism items, plus one 
extraversion item (item 49 “Would you 
say you were fairly self-confident?"). 
This is a reasonably respectable recovery 
of scale items and, in factor construct 
вун supports Eysenck’s neuroticism 
scale 


In the case of the second factor, which 
we might expect to represent extraver- 
sion, we find only four items loading 
more than .40, however these are all 
extraversion items (items 17, 27, 37, 56). 
To be generous to Eysenck let us lower 
our cutoff value for selection of repre- 
sentative factor salients, so that we might 
also add smaller salients 13, 15, 25, 39, 
51. Even this more generous tally, how- 
ever, provides us with only nine items 
from the 24 item long extraversion scale. 
This, in the present writer's opinion, is by 
no means a respectable recovery of scale 
items and, in factor construct terms, does 
not appear to support Eysenck’s extraver- 
sion scale. 


Discussion 


In terms of higher order factor solu- 
tions, the extraversion scale shows up 
slightly better (it did not split into two 
factors) than the neuroticism scale at the 
secondary level, but performed relatively 
poorly at the tertiary level. Which of 
these higher order levels are we to take as 
best representative of Eysenck’s position? 
This question is most difficult to answer 
for in Eysenck and Eysenck (1969) the 
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choice is made variously, according to the 
argument and purposes in the particular 
section of the book. However, we can 
surely express an opinion — the items in 
the EPI represent the “best possible” 
items representing Eysenck’s concept of 
extraversion, therefore, the extraversion 
scale should be recoverable at both of 
these higher levels (secondary and 
tertiary) with the realization that the 
factor might remain split at the secondary 
level. But suppose that this “factor” 
tepresented an attempt to coalesce what 
were, in reality, separable dimensions 
(Guilford, 1934; Harman & French, 
1973)? In that case one would surely 
predict that the tertiary level would 
represent a culmination of the process, 
and that if the factor were a genuin 
single factor it would appear as such а 
that level? 


Overall Discussion 


The results of the item analysis ant 
those of the ensuing factor analy 
generally support a favorable view of 
Eysenck’s neuroticism scale but a less 
favorable one of his extraversion scale. 
Why, one is led to wonder, have so many 
investigators used the latter scale? Рег 
haps one should consult the manual to 
investigate the question — following 4 
discussion of Eysenck’s typological 
theory and its relation to previous 
schemes such as the Galen-Kant-Wundt, 
the manual outlines the “nature” of the 
scales and presents inter-scale correlations 
ranging from -.09 to —.22 in various 
samples. At no stage in the manual is 
there an item or factor analysis of the 
present kind. Thus, an examination of the 
manual may reveal a part of the answer (0 
the question, as it does not provide 
sufficient information for critical 
sions. 

The research monograph (Eysenck | 
Eysenck, 1969) is more satisfactory 28 
might be expected from the extende 
space for discussion and the improved 
psychometric procedures which were af 
plied, post hoc, to the test. Of particu 
interest is the factor analysis on pag? 
155 - 170, which is a factoring of 9" 
“EPI type” item pool, and which 
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Item No. 
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EPI 


' Form A 
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Secondary Solution 
(Promax) 


Table 7 
Higher Order Factor Solutions 


Item No. 


in 
EPI 
Form A 
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Tertiary Solution 
(Promax) 


-.23 


-.03 
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Table 7 (cont'd) 
Solution 
ax) 
2 


Item No. 


Secondary Solution 
(Promax) 


Tertiary 
in (Prom 
EPI 
Скак [ope tem ШИН 
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followed by a (hierarchical) factoring of 
the EPI Form A on pages 194 ~ 217. In 
the former analysis 14 factors were ab- 
stracted, but only two (Sociability and 
Impulsiveness) selected for plotting, 
although it is stated (Eysenck & Eysenck, 
1969) that “our original extraversion 
factor is distributed among sociability, 
jocularity, impulsiveness and quick- 
wittedness” (p. 164). The claim is made 
that the first two factors in the rotated 
solution closely resemble the two princi- 
pal components of the unrotated solu- 
tion. In the latter analysis 12 factors were 
abstracted, resembling those of the earlier 
analysis, from which seven secondary and 
three tertiary factors were obtained. The 
first two of the latter were claimed to 
represent extraversion and neuroticism. 

The reader is referred to the research 
monograph for further details in compari- 
son of the present article and Eysenck’s 
claims in the sections specifically cited 
above. We need only add these com- 
ments: if one accepts Eysenck's system, 
which as we have seen goes back over 30 
years to the foundation rating study of 
700 neurotic soldiers, then one might 
more easily use the questionnaire uncriti- 
cally. It is to be hoped that the present 
analysis will, to a small degree, redress the 
balance, by aiding readers to more fully 
evaluate this measure. The extraversion 
scale is traceable back to the Rhathymia 
scale of Guilford and is, on the face of 
the present evidence, somewhat like 
Humpty Dumpty (ie. hard to put to- 
gether again). Indeed, in some ways we 
hardly seem to have advanced since the 
work of Guilford (1934) which suggested 


that extraversion might best be 
approached from a multivariate point of 
view. 
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Р, A. News & Notes 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


An International Congress of Sexology 
is scheduled to be held in Montreal, Oct. 
28-31. Included among the topics to be 
highlighted will be Sex Therapy, Sex 
Education, Problems of Ethics in Sex 
Therapy and Investigation, and Medical 
Aspects of Sexuality. Such well-known 
speakers as William H. Masters, John 
Money, Mary Calderone, and Harold Lief, 
in addition to many other major Ameri- 
can and European speakers will be pre- 
senting papers. Write: Robert Gemme, 
Program Chairman, Dept. of Sexology, 
University of Quebec in Montreal, P.O. 
Box 8888, Montreal, Quebec, Canada 
H3C 3P8. 

4th Annual Art Therapy Exposition, 
April 10, 1976, at the Pratt Institute, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 11205. Contact Josef E. 
Garai, (212) 636-3597. 

The American Projective Drawing 
Institute is offering two Summer Work- 
shops in N.Y. City: (a) Basic, July 26-28; 
(b) Advanced and Cases Seminar, July 
28-30. Write: Emanuel Hammer, 381 
West End Ave., New York, N.Y. 10024. 

Interpreting Children’s Rorschachs, a 
workshop conducted by К. N. Walker and 
L. B. Ames, will be held at the Gesell 
Institute of Child Development, July 5-9. 
For information, write R. N. Walker, 
Gesell Institute, 310 Prospect St., New 
Haven, CT 06511. 

The Annual Workshop on the H-T-P 
Drawing Technique, conducted by Selma 
Landisberg and Fred Brown (Guest 
Lecturer), will be held in N.Y. City, July 
26-29. Write: Miss Selma Landisberg, 160 
East 38 St., New York, N.Y. 10016. 


PA RESEARCH BRIEF 


The Shipley-Hartford, State-Trait 
Anxiety Questionnaire and Mini-Mult 
were administered to a large group of 


P. A. News & Notes 


male and female alcoholics upon their 
admission to and discharge from Florida's 
inpatient treatment hospital at Avon 
Park. The mean number of days stay at 
the Center was 27, SD 9. The pre- and 
post-treatment estimated verbal IOs did 
not differ significantly, although the dis- 
charge S-H Abstract scores and the Con- 
ceptual Quotients increased significantly 
(€ .001) both the State and Trait 
Anxiety scores decreased (« .001); and 
all Mini-Mult scores (Mf not included) 
with the exception of L, F, and К, 
dropped significantly (< .005). The Mini- 
Mult scores were compared with the full 
MMPI scores obtained from a sample of 
patients tested in 1962-63. Anyone inter- 
ested in more information about the 
detailed findings of this study may write 
to Dr. Vic Zilaitis, Director of Psychol- 
ogy, Florida Alcoholism Treatment & 
Research Center, Avon Park, FL 33825. 


PA HEADLINES IN THE NEWS 


Travelers’ Rorschach Tests. The De- 
partment of Transportation went on sort 
of an inkblot excursion and provided 
$45,000 to the American Institute of 
Graphic Art to design standardized 
graphic signs to speed travelers on their 
way. One of the most unreliable “What-is- 
it" signs is the “?” (you get a score of F+ 
if you guessed Information"). Once the 
question mark is shown in combination 
with a bed the sign's reliability is im- * 


proved — it means Hotel Information. 
The other signs have greater reliability, so 
the DOT is studying whether the system 


should be recommended for use inter- 


nationally. Perhaps cheaper and mor 
reliable signs could have been selected 
from published Rorschach F* or P tables. 


E. S. TAULBEE 
VA Center 
Bay Pines, ЕТ, 33504 
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Book Reviews 


J. R. Royce (Ed.) Multivariate Analy- 
sis and Psychological Theory. London 
and New York: Academic Press, 1973, 
xvi + 567 pages, $23.50. 


Reviewed by A. Barclay, PhD 


The present volume, the third of the 
Conferences sponsored by the Center for 
Advanced Study in Theoretical Psychol- 
ogy of the University of Alberta, presents 
the deliberations of a distinguished set of 
scholars revolving around a particular 
theme, in this instance the contributions 
of multivariate analysis to psychological 
theory. From a plethora of invited 
papers, seminar discussions, and commen- 
tary, the editor has fashioned an extra- 
ordinarily thought-provoking set of pre- 
sentations, combining, as it does, the best 
thinking of both American and European 
scholars in the field of multivariate analy- 
sis and its contributions of psychological 
theory, particularly in the areas of per- 
sonality and cognition. 

Fourteen major presentations are set 
forth, ranging from a re-examination of 
factor analytic research to the psychologi- 
cal structure of peer group forces in 
delinquency, with other presentations 
dealing with cognition, depression, per- 
sonality, motivation, and similar issues. 
The format involves the setting forth of 
the major thesis, followed by comments, 
and a rejoinder to discussant’s comments. 
The level and quality of the total volume 
is impressive, and Royce is to be com- 
mended for a topnotch editing job, being 
forced to choose, as he must have done, 
primus inter pare». EM 

It is impossible, in my opinion, to 

dequately summarize a text as densely 
cked as this, and ranging over а wide 
variety of topics. Sampling from the text, 
however, and noting references, the over- 
all quality of presentation is high, and the 
timeliness of citation is generally current. 
Further, the comment and rejoinder sec- 
tions provide a unique insight into the 
future directions of such research, a sort 
of Delphi technique that one might apply 
to tease out some of the adumbrations of 
the cutting edge of multivariate research, 
antl its theoretical implications. 


On balance, this text should be re- 
quired reading for the serious multivariate 
researcher, and for the graduate student 
interested in an insight into the coupling 
of research and theory. It should serve as 
an excellent resource text, and as а 
benchmark in the area of multivariate 
research and resultant theory. 


Anthony Davids (Ed.), Child Person- 
ality and Psychopathology. New York: 
ак Wiley & Sons, 1974, 239 pages, 
$13.95. 


Reviewed by Harold B. Davis, PhE 


The reviewer is associate professor at 
The City College, The City University of 
New York, where he has taught courses їп 
personality and psychotherapy. He is also 
a practicing clinician and holds a "Certifi- 
cate їп Psychotherapy and  Psycho- 
analysis" from the New York University 
post-doctoral program. 


This is the first in a series of books to 
be published by the editor on topics 
pertaining to child development and 
psychopathology. As such it may be 
evaluated on its own merits, and perhaps 
be taken as an indication of what may be 
forthcoming in the future. 

This book is divided into two sections 
each containing three articles. Part I is 
entitled Personality Development and 
Disorders, and Part П is entitled Child- 
hood Psychoses. The articles are by lead- 
ing authorities in the field. The articles 
clearly have a behavioral orientation with 
emphasis on observable and measurable 
factors, especially biological and heredi- 
tary factors. They are frequently critical 
of psychoanalytic and psychotherapeutic 
approaches since these approaches do not 
meet the authors' concept of science. The 
editor evidently selected contributors 
whose orientation is consistent with his 
definition of science as applied to psy- 
chology. This limited, and probably 
inaccurate, definition of science, results 
in a book which is primarily empirical 
with relatively little theoretical under- 
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pinning. Science is predicated upon a 
theoretical understanding of facts 
whether these facts are based upon re- 
peated observations or from experimental 
studies. Limiting oneself to the experi- 
mental design is a legitimate claim as long 
as the totality of science is not equated 
with it. 

The first section contains three articles 
which are unrelated to each other, but 
two of them are clearly on important 
topics. The first article in this section 
deals with the effects of paternal depriva- 
tion on personality and cognitive develop- 
ment. The article deals with a long 
neglected area in a meaningful manner. 
Paternal deprivation is quite rightly de- 
fined as the absence of “a meaningful 
father-child attachment,” regardless of 
whether the father is physically absent or 
present. This definition of deprivation is 
in keeping with the clinical approach of 
Winnicott, and is one of the several 
instances where the scientific and the 
clinical are in agreement. The effect of 
paternal deprivation on cognitive develop- 
ment is discussed. A part of a boy’s 
difficulty in school learning may be due 
to the fact that he is being taught in a 
passive, non-masculine manner rather 
than in a manner which would foster a 
correlation between maleness and learn- 
ing in the school setting. Schools with 
their predominantly female teachers and 
their constant rewarding of “timidity, 
passivity, dependency, obedience and 
quietness” may well be an institutional- 
ized setting beneficial for boys who are 
paternally deprived and therefore used to 
a female environment. Boys who are not 
раїегпаПу deprived, and develop mascu- 
line attitudes may have more difficulty 
with the school setting. Therefore the 
well-known clinical fact that more boys 
than girls are referred to clinics because 
of adjustment problems may be due to 
the attitudes encouraged in schools which 
places a boy into a conflict between his 
desire for maleness and his desire to learn. 
Biller calls for more male teachers at the 
elementary school level particularly at the 
lower grade levels. He indicates that in 
the German and Japanese cultures male 
teachers exist at these levels, and boys do 
not have any difficulty in learning, al- 
though in Germany some girls do have 
difficulty. The way that cultural patterns 
influence behavior is noteworthy for it 
would be difficult for an American male 
to become a lower grade level teacher. It 


would be easier for an Ameriean male to 
opt to be a high school or college teacher 
where his maleness is less threatened than 
to become a primary school or kinder- 
garten teacher, despite the clear observa- 
tion made by the present writer that boys 
will be very responsive to a male teacher 
at that level. 

The chapter on phobias is a worth- 
while article, but limited since it deals 
with the concept of phobias only in 
relation to school phobias. Its behavioral 
orientation results in a limited concept of 
phobias. This article reviews the major 
findings on school phobias with an 
emphasis on separation anxiety as a pri- 
mary cause of school phobias. The 
authors’ definition of phobias reflects 
their behavioral orientation for they deal 
with phobias as excessive fears, often 
based upon realistic experiences, rather 
than dealing with them as anxieties which 
are externalized onto the environment. 
While the authors are entitled to their 
own theoretical preferences they cannot 
claim to be scientific when they dismiss a 
whole theoretical approach that has dealt 
in great detail with phobias. 

The authors state: 

Psychoanalysts have studied phobias too 

extensively for us to brush aside their 

contention; yet we see no way to assess 
unconscious conflicts. Case examples 

(Апей, 1961; Bornstein, 1935; Freud, 

1962; Renik, 1972; Sperling, 1961; Waught, 

1967) of child phobias are subject to so 

many Беде, interpretations (Rachman & 

Costello, 1961; Wolpe & Rachman, 1960) 

that answers are not forthcoming. There- 

fore, until measurements of unconscious 
conflicts can be made, we have chosen to 
table the analytic contention and to assess 
phobias in terms of behavioral, subjective 

and physiological components. (p. 100) 
While it is quite true that there are 
divergencies in the interpretation of the 
content of phobias, there is more agree- 
ment in explaining the process by which a 
phobia is accomplished, і.е., by projec- 
tion of the inner anxiety onto the exter- 
nal reality. The authors seem to sidestep 
this classical and essential element of a 
phobia. The article largely is an empirical 
statement of phobias with frequency 
counts of certain types of phobias. 

The second section of the book deals 
with autism and childhood psychoses. 
The first article on autism by Rimland is 
excellent, particularly for its emphatic 
rigorousness in defining autism. The mis- 
use of the term is to be deplored by both 
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scientist and clinician. The article is a 
comprehensive review of the topic and 
worthwhile reading for any new student. 
The next article, Behavior Therapy and 
Autistic Children, indicates that there is 
no one behavior that can be changed in 
order to effect a behavioral change. This 
article, along with the last one on child- 
hood psychoses, by Schopler, emphasize 
the need for structured environments for 
autistic and psychotic children, and are 
critical of permissive and psychoanalytic 
orientations. They seem to equate the 
latter two although there are psycho- 
analytic orientations which would seek 
Structured environments for psychotic 
children, but perhaps not the type of 
structure that the authors wish. The 
article on childhood psychoses is very 
critical of the treatment of parents of 
psychotic children by clinicians. The 
author feels that the parents have been 
blamed erroneously for their childrens’ 
conditions. Since the author disvalues the 
role of interpersonal relations in the 
formation of pathological conditions, he 
does not believe that parental interactions 
can cause psychotic conditions, Certainly 
from his own orientation he can blame 
clinicians for this “error,” but if one does 
consider interpersonal relations as a fac- 
tor in the development of psychoses, it is 
possible to consider the parental influ- 
ence negatively without blaming the 
parents, The parents, after all, are a 
product of their own personality. 
Furthermore, not all clinicians hold to a 
solely interpersonal relations interpreta- 
tion of psychoses, Schopler does, how- 
ever, present a treatment program which 
makes extensive use of the parents of 
psychotic children. : 
This book provides the reader with 
articles which report up-to-date findings 
of research in the areas indicated. It will 
be a useful introduction for any graduate 
student, researcher, and clinician who is 
interested in becoming more familiar with 
some research in these areas. The clinician 
will find the book less valuable as will the 
advanced professional, for the summary 
statements provide the reader with no 
really new insights or understandings. 
Thus, I can readily see assigning the 
article on phobias and early infantile 
autism to first year graduate students in 
clinical and school psychology programs. 
While I might add that the book is 
tedious reading, I think that Davids’ 
undertaking will be useful. With addition- 


al volumes forthcoming, he will provide 
us with an easily accessible source in the 
area of personality and psychopathology 
of children and youth. 


Richard Green. Sexual Identity Con- 
flict in Children and Adults, Baltimore, 
Maryland: Penguin, 1974, 327 pages, 
$3.95. 


Reviewed by Pamela Osborne Munter 


Pamela Osborne Munter has her PhD 
from the University of Nebraska and is 
currently an assistant professor at Port- 
land State University and in private 
practice, Teaching and research interests 
include psychotherapy, assessment, and 
women's issues She is serving оп the 
Committee on the Status of Women for 
the Western Psychological Association 
and on the Affirmative Action committee 
at Portland State. 


Richard Green is a professor in the 
Department of Psychiatry and Behavioral 
Science at the State University of New 
York at Stony Brook, and has produced 
numerous works in the area described in 
his tantalizing title. This book is appar- 
ently an elaboration on a study conduc- 
ted on “feminine boys," as this particular 
topic consumes almost half of the book. 
It is by far the most provocative and 
productive section, much of the rest 
leaving the eager reader frustrated in 
search of relevant knowledge. The prob- 
lem is that Green presents his book as 
covering a vaster area than in fact he does 
with thoroughness. Chapter titles include 
such promises as "Historical and cross- 
cultural survey," which runs 12 pages; 
"Psychological theories," covering 14 
pages; and “Masculine girls,” only 16 
pages. Most of the remainder relates to 
the boys in his study. 

Green gets off to a shaky start with a 
Foreword by Robert Stoller. Stoller be- 
gins by referring to Freud as a learning 
theorist and continues by dichotomizing 
sex-role ideologies into either learning 
theorists ог  behavioralists, leaving 
phenomonologists, cognitive theorists, 
and existentialists out in the cold. 

In the chapter on theories, Green 
includes dated references, most of them 
in the mid-1960s, with many in the 
1950s. He gives short shrift to Kohlberg's 
cognitive-developmental view of sex-role 
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development (which is one of the major 
theories in the field) and fails to evaluate 
many of the others, choosing to report 
them instead. Often, references are not 
specifically cited as Green will mention a 
body of conclusions that he maintains 
represents a consensus but does not cite 
any studies for the interested reader to 
ursue. This approach is inconsistent with 
his later technical biological discussions 
which only a professional could fathom. 
It is as though he were undecided about 
his readership, leaving both lay persons 
and professionals slightly ruffled. It is 
ironic that the latest John Money refer- 
ence is 1967, since Green has been his 
collaborator in some work. Moncy, him- 
self an active worker in this area, has 
recently published another book (Money 
& Tucker, 1975) and was perhaps holding 
out for that. 

Green attempts to make the book 
interdisciplinary by including the findings 
of anthropologists. However, once again 
he neither weighs the evidence nor dis- 
sects it. He does not mention that the 
cross-cultural studies which he is compar- 
ing often do not consider differences in 
the definition of masculinity and feminin- 
ity, in the development of gender iden- 
tity, nor in various cultural values placed 
on each. It is also difficult to trust his 
summary of anthropological work since 
he has omitted well-known findings in 
other disciplines, notably the work of 
Judith Bardwick (1971). 

In general Green seems naive about 
research and possible confabulations of 
data. He reports studies with obvious 
design problems and non-sequitur find- 
ings without pointing out such flaws. For 
example, he writes, “Loraine and co- 
workers ... compared a small number of 
heterosexual and homosexual females and 
males. Levels of male hormone were 
higher and female hormone lower in four 
homosexual females, while male hormone 
was lower than normal in two homo- 
sexual males" (p. 39). It is impossible for 
the reader to evaluate the importance of 
this without knowing the total number of 
subjects in the study. Such carelessness is 
rampant. Even his survey of biological 
possibilities is incomplete, as he failed to 
consider the wealth of data on males with 
an extra Y chromosome, while discussing 
most of the other combinations. 

The most positive contribution made 

by the book is the presence of case 
materials. Actual interviews have been 


transcribed as models for counseling 
transsexuals, or how not to, depending on 
one's orientation. It is frustrating, 
though, to read only the middle of a case 
without beginning, end, or relevant back- 
ground information. Most of his clients 
were apparently low IQ males, generally 
ignorant of psychology or of human 
behavior. It might have been interesting 
to cite other cases, such as the well- 
publicized Jan Morris sex change (Morris, 
1975), especially in the chapter on 
“Treatment of men who want to become 
women." Green discusses and outlines the 
issues and steps in psychiatric manage- 
ment of transsexual cases, and even sug- 
gests interview questions. This chapter is 
productive reading for those doing 
therapy or assessment with this clientele. 
Green explains in detail the difference 
in the greater numbers of men who want 
to become women than women who want 
to become men, but does not deal with 
the issue of different motivations. He 
hints that the female role is more 
coveted, but does not really discuss why 
transsexuals (male to female) often adopt 
the negative cultural stereotype of femi- 
ninity, an exaggeration at best. This 
would have been an interesting part of 
the standardized interview, suggesting 
perhaps a rigidity in role conceptualiza- 
tion that might help account for the 
desire to change. More cogently, he never 
comes to grips with androgyny as an 
alternative. There is little explanation as 
to why transsexuals (female to male) have 
better adjustment than male to female 
transsexuals. And while he discusses the 
possible genesis of transvestitism, he fails 
to account for the number of feminine 
boys who do not become homosexuals, 
transsexuals, or transvestites. 
. The final chapter is a bailing out, as he 
lists many of the potentially unanswered 
questions in the book, but many of them 
could at least have been granted a para- 
graph or two. For instance, a reader 
might want to know, what are the long- 
range consequences of punishing female 
behavior (and encouraging chauvinism) in 
boys as it relates to their later attitude 
toward women? And there is an assump- 
tion that homosexuality, etc. should be 
*treated;" he does not elaborate on the 
homophobia present in our culture, nor 
in the critical problems inherent in the 
prescribed sex-role stereotypes. Many of 
these issues are passed off in a single 
sentence. 
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In summary, this seems to be a hastily 
assembled book, seeking to cover too 
much ground, As a result, it does not 
really cover anything meaningfully. But 
its most damaging problems are the dated 
research, the lack of critical evaluation of 
what research is there, and the lack of 
insight into the social and cultural milieu 
and current changes. 
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R. J. Lifton and Е. Olson, Living and 
Dying. New York: Praeger, 150 pages, 
$6.50. 

Keviewed by Р. R. Peth 


Dr. Peth was awarded his doctoral 
degree in psychology and gerontology 
from the University of Minnesota where 
he taught in the Psychology department 
and Health Sciences Center. His interest 
in death and dying stems from his clinical 
work and teaching in gerontology over 
the past five years. Dr. Peth has served as 
a consulting editor of the Journal of 
Personality Assessment, and has taught at 
Portland State University. He is a special 
consultant to the University of Oregon 
Health Sciences Center (Gerontology), 
and is active in the Thanatology Group 
and consultation in Portland, Oregon. 


Those seeking case studies and clinical 
methods with dying patients will be 
dissatisfied with the collaborative effort 
of Lifton and Olson. Those desiring to 
understand the meaning of death in con- 
temporary Western society may be very 
satisfied. The literary treatment is at once 
social-psychological, psycho-historical, 
phenomenal, and at times existential. As 
Lifton admits in his preface, 

The book makes no pretense of being either 

a "comprehensive study" of death ora 

completely “balanced” enterprise in which 

“this” receives no more emphasis than 

“that.” Nor is it a clinical study of “the 

dying patient.” Rather it lays stress upon 

holocaust and transformation ++ and exam- 
ines more general issues of living and dying 
from a perspective I have been evolving 
around the psychological “model,” or 

“paradigm,” of death and the continuity of 

life. Beyond that it will have to speak for 

itself. 


In their acknowledgements the authors 
mention that “this book (is) part of a 
Series for young readers (aud) an essay 
equally appropriate as an introductory 
Statement of our ideas for our university 
Students and colleagues." This explains 
frequent mixing of contem poets 
and musicians (Bob Dylan, са!1ез) with 
major figures such as Freud, Juag, and E, 
Erickson. 

To this reviewer, Living and Dying 
speaks for itself in a straight-forward, 
challenging existential manner. Indeed, a 
major focus of the 150 page treatise is the 
theme of human annihilation (nuclear- 
ism), and the attending philosophical and 
social psychological implications. 
Addressed in six brief chapters is the 
subject of death in the human life cycle, 
offering an important contribution to the 
literature in this area. Perhaps the major 
value of their work is the fact that Lifton 
and Olson amplify and expand the mean- 
ing of death in contemporary society. 
Two predominant types of death in 
thanatological literature are death as the 
"stranger out there occurring to others" 
(cf. Fulton, 1966; Kastenbaum & Aisen- 
berg, 1972) and the compelling intimate 
notion of "my death" revealed, for 
example, by Kubler-Ross (1969). Lifton 
and Olson propose a third definition, that 
of total annihilation, or in this reviewer's 
attempt to define succinctly, ‘“mega- 
death." The incredible concept of mega- 
death stems from the advent of nuclear 
weapons and the potential holocaust such 
technology portends. As the authors 
note, *the atomic bomb does not merely 
destroy; it destroys the boundaries of 
destruction," Thus, conclude the authors, 
in contemporary society there is a 
"permanent encounter with death." The 
impact of this upon social groups and 
individuals is explored in a penetrating 
existential analysis. 

Existential concepts relate to man’s 
potential for being, nonbeing, and be- 
coming. Terms such as “relatedness” and 
"modes of symbolic immortality" are 
used by the authors in developing their 
major themes. Following a rather cursory 
review of the formulations of death and 
dying by such figures as Freud, J ung, and 
Erickson, the authors conclude that 
man's need for relatedness over the life 
course involves the following polarities: 
connection-separation; movement-stasis; 
and integrity-disintegration. Themes of 
nuclearism and human annihilation are 
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counterposed with man's need for 
relatedness and species continuance, 
Separation, мама, and disintegration, 
anathema to human beingh appear as 
rede impositions borne modern 
atomic weaponry. How to establish com 
nection, movement, and integrity among 
men is а major concern in the 

The authors define five modes of 
“symbolic immortality” pertaining to 
man's need for continuity and related- 
пем: biological mode; creative mode; 
theological mode; 
experiential transcendence 
existential modes of being, particularly 
experiental transcendence, are threatened 
in modern, Western society especially by 
the factor of nuclear destruction. One 
chapter is devoted to analysis of Japanese 
survivors of Hiroshima who represent 


sym 
by the dislocations of the nuclear era.” 
They further assert, "the ultimate threat 
by nuclear weapons is not only 
th but meaninglessness, an unknown 
death by an unimaginable weapon." 

$o what is the resolution of this 
existential dilemma? Lifton and Olson, in 
several chapters, point out that man's 
£z for symbolic immortality, his quest 

telatedness, connection, and integra- 
tion, is impaired by ideological totalism. 
Ideological totalism represents “a one 
world view," leading to judice and 
victimization of others not holding such a 
view; indeed, the denial of immortality in 
other human beings. One is reminded of 
Nazism and the atrocities associated with 
wars. It is through the collective process 
of rebirth that society may redeem itself 
— through confrontation and struggle 
with separation, stasis, and disintegration. 
This collective transformation, the 
authors hope, will lead to a new formula- 
tion of being-in-the-world. 

In some detail, Lifton and Olson dis- 
cuss what they term the “Protean quest” 
of man. The malignant theme of the 

pular film Dr. Strangelove is presented 
B the authors as having "an eerie 
psychological plausibility. Expressed 
boldly, there may be a need to destroy 
one’s world for purposes of imagined 
rebirth, a need which leads itself either to 
suicidal obliteration or to transformation 
and regeneration.” Again, it is the Pro- 
tean quest, a reassertion of man’s related- 
ness to mankind, which the authors hold 
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out as basic to the survival of Western 
society. Also, Lifton and Olson assert a 
theme popularized in recent decades: 
This is the “collapse of cultural values 
which has been occurring in the Western 
world for several — and — 
come especially acute during ! st 
decades." For these authors it seems that 
the theme of death can be resolved 
through experiential transcendence. Their 
provocative treatise is concluded with the 
words of poet Theodore Roethke, "In a 
dark time/ The суе begins to sec." 

In summary, Living and Dying is a 
challenging, contemporary statement of 
the dilemma of nuclearism which has, in 
effect, redefined the meaning of death. 
Although lacking the detail and empirical 
basis of cultural aspects of death and 
dying well represented, for example, by 
Kastenbaum and  Aisenberg in The 
Psychology of Death (1972), the present 
book should be of interest to all laymen 
and professionals concerned with death 
and dying. Although somewhat super- 
ficial and obscure at times, Living and 
Dying has much to recommend in its 
teadable style, provocative implications, 
and the comprehensive list of recom- 
mended readings appended. 
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(with M. R, 
therapy: Ап Approach. fn 


or and 


“With few exceptions, psychologists tell 
them (clients) that there is something 
wrong with them and nothing wrong with 
the world.” Later on, he states that the 
traditional psychologist “teaches him (the 
client) to ignore the material world 
(property and oppression) and concen 
trate on his feelings.” In the opinion of 
this reviewer, Beit-Hallahmi caricatures 
psychologists in a rather unfair manner. 
Another chapter in the section by 
Birofsky deals with labeling. He agrees 
that labels are here to stay, but feels that 
they could be improved by being more 
continuous, dealing with adaptive func- 
tions, being more theoretically consistent, 
and having greater heuristic value. He 
feels that theoretical considerations 
should be involved, and essentially pro- 
motes a system based on 
theory. In a brief, tive and open- 
ended chapter by Handler, it was pointed 
out that we emphasize outcome variables 
in our work, as opposed to process ones. 
iue cetur рил ойна. In his 
sufficiently person-oriented. In hi 
view, the common element in psycho- 
therapy, assessment, and clinical research 
is the importance of understanding the 
ex) tions of, and our relations with, 
er ple with whom we work. A 
short chapter by Meyer on the interface 
of law and psychology illustrates the 
complexity of the matter by dealing in a 
very sophisticated way with the matter of 


vetting. He amerts that paraprof 
make good prychotherapits, testers and 
interviewers without being very convince 
ing. Van Evers talks about an “ecological 
model" for pract clinicians. Her 
is efficiency and prevention. As 
jacobs, she prefers that be treated 
in naturalistic settings thinks thet 
paychologits should spend their time 
training the frontdiners (teachers, 
parents, clergy, etc.) tather than engaging 
clinical intervention. 
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and allowing safe expres- 
sion. Movement therapy certainly appears 
to be a useful adjunct to psychotherapy, 
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but Alperson doesn’t make а case for 
having one take the place of the other. 
Sanders discusses sexual counseling on 
the campus of Oregon State University, 
which is apparently quite wide-spread and 
effective. His conclusion is that psycholo- 
gists should be trained in human sexu- 
ality, because this is an important prob- 
lem. The reviewer is convinced, but then 
he was before he read Sanders’ chapter. 
Potash talks about supervision as being 
similar to psychotherapy and describes 
the way in which he supervises trainees as 
a group. It sounds pretty much like what 
all of us have been doing for the last 
thirty years. His emphasis is that interns 
are potentially warm, caring, sensitive and 
bright, but because of their fear and 
defensiveness towards the supervisor, may 
not get much out of supervision unless 
they can be warmed up and their trust 
secured. 

The final section is on “training for 
the future." Reisman talks about the old 
(psychoanalytic) orthodoxy, and 
espouses the two antitheses, which are 
humanism and behaviorism. He finds 
much in common between these two. 
Included among the commonalities are 
that both humanism and behaviorism 
consider reconstruction of the individual 
nonessential, believe in the modifiability 
of behavior, are nonintellectual, and are 
free of “professionalism.” Reisman con- 
cludes that universities should give a 
broad base in all methods, but that 
specialized training should occur outside. 
Davis advocates something he calls “re- 
formulation,” which turns out to be good 
old psychoanalytic training, as opposed 
to some of the other short-cuts described 
above. Lifshin talks about the need for 
training to be continuous, and to have 
flexible criteria of adequacy, She empha- 
sizes the fact that clinical training cannot 
be an isolated experience, but has to be 
achieved within the context of learning 
more about the community and its vari- 
ous facets, Thelen presents some research 
on the relative attitudes of academic and 
applied clinicians and their training goals. 
According to the data presented by him 
and also those presented by Alexander in 
the next chapter, academic clinicians 
seem to prize research and training in 
research, whereas practitioners feel that 
training for practice is more essential. 
Among applied clinicians, those who do 
consulting seem to experience a greater 
need for research training than those who 
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specialize in psychotherapy alone. Both 
of the last two chapters make it appear 
that the so-called clinical academicians 
are really more like their academic breth- 
ren than they are like professional 
psychologists who engage in community 
practice. 

An overview of the book makes it 
appear that the bulk of younger clinical 
psychologists believe that both assess- 
ment and individual psychotherapy are 
no longer being carried out to any great 
extent, and that community intervention 
and consultation with members of other 
professions is the main activity of clinical 
psychologists today. This has not been 
the experience of the present reviewer, 
and seems to be a somewhat premature 
stereotyping of the situation. Obviously, 
there are passionate schools of thought in 
the seventies as there have been during 
preceding decades, What is traditional and 
what is novel and avant-garde depends on 
the reference group and the Zeitgeist. The 
volume, "Clinical psychology: Issues of 
the seventies," should be put into a time 
capsule, so that one hundred years from 
now it would be possible to get a repre- 
sentative view of what was going on. I 
certainly think the book will be of 
interest to clinical psychologists both 
young and old as a series of position 
papers by people who really do truly 
represent their generation. 


H. H. Strupp, A. E. Bergin, P. J. Lang, 
I. M. Marks, J. D. Matarazzo, and G. R. 
Patterson (Eds.). Psychotherapy and Be- 
havior Change. Chicago: Aldine, 1974, 
543 pages, $20. inst., $14. indiv., $11.75 
text. 
Reviewed by Rudolf Mathias 


Dr. Rudolf Mathias, a graduate of the 
University of Buffalo, New York, is a 
diplomate in clinical psychology, ABPP. 
For many years he has been with the 
Wisconsin Department of Health and 
Social Services, He is on the staff of 
Edgewood College and also an associate 
clinical consultant with the Psychology 
Research and Training Clinic, at the 
University of Wisconsin in Madison. 
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The time has come, the walrus said, 

To talk of many things 

Of Shoes — and ships — and sealing wax 

Of cabbages — and ki 

Alice's Adventures in Wonderland by Lewis 
Carroll 


This book talks of many things; it 
covers a panorama in subject matter. It is 
divided into six sections: (a) General 
Issues; (b) Therapeutic Process Condi- 
tions, and Outcome; (c) Desensitization 
and Flooding; (d) Behavior Therapy; (e) 
Group, Marital, Family, and Encounter 
Therapies; and (f) Psychoanalytic Psycho- 
therapy. Hans Н. Strupp and his five 
coeditors, Allen E. Bergin, Peter J. Lang, 
Issac M. Marks, Joseph D. Matarazzo, and 
Gerald К. Patterson have selected 44 
articles on psychotherapy and behavior 
change for inclusion in this kind of 
annual production. It is an excellent 
Source book for the serious practitioner, 
an important volume for the academician/ 
teacher, and a required book for the 
advanced graduate student in clinical 
psychology. 

The preface by Hans H. Strupp — a 
model of scholarly thought — presents 
the core problem, 

Ultimately, if not immediately, the research 
in psychotherapy must deliver something to 
the practitioner that he can use ... Like 
prehistoric man who became a scientist for 
pragmatic reasons, the modern psycho- 
therapist needs research and science because 
he deals with complex phenomena that defy 
simple explanations. 


For a reviewer it is neither practical nor 
possible to comment on the many differ- 
ent articles chosen for this volume. How- 
ever, one of the intrinsic rewards of a 
reviewer is the privilege to select a few 
topics for discussion. 

Any practitioner who works or con- 
sults at an institutional setting should not 
miss D. L. Rosenhan’s “Оп Being Sane in 
Insane Places," and Robert S. Waller- 
stein's sparkling discussion of Rosenhan's 
article. Viktor E. Frankl's contribution 
on "Encounter: The Concept and Its 
Vulgarization," stands in a class by itself. 
With courage, clarity, and candor, Frankl 
states his views: “We have to face the fact 
that there are certain activities that can- 
not be demanded, commanded, or 
ordered ... I cannot ‘will’ to believe. I 
cannot ‘will’ to hope, I cannot ‘will’ to 
love" and, "aggressive impulses also exist 
in a person but rather as something to 
which he always has to take a stand”. 


A neatly designed work on a difficult 
and complex issue is "Differential Atti- 
tudes of Black and White Patients toward 
Treatment in a Child Guidance Clinic," 
by Robert C. Warren, Anna M. Jackson, 
Judith Nugaris, and Gordon K. Farley. 

The brief article on “Some Current 
Issues in Group Psychotherapy Re- 
Search,” by Philip Lewis and Jane 
McCants is a clear and well-written one 
and every practitioner of group therapy 
should read, know, and heed it. 


An innovative approach to treatment 
of certain neuroses is presented by Isaac 
M. Marks in, “New Approaches to the 
Treatment of Obsessive-Compulsive Dis- 
orders,” The study of Richard M. McFall 
and Craig T. Twentyman, “Four Experi- 
ments on the Relative Contributions of 
Rehearsal, Modeling, and Coaching to 
Assertion Training,” pursues an innova- 
tive and well-defined research effort. For 
the practitioner using behavior therapy 
this is an important and highly applicable 
study. 

The last section in the book deals with 
the article by Otto F. Kernberg on 
"Psychotherapy and Psychoanalysis, 
Final Report of the Menninger Founda- 
tion’s Psychotherapy Research Project.” 
Several articles which follow further 
probe and discuss Kernberg’s views, This 
section is of special interest to the prac- 
titioner as it delineates indicators for 
favorable outcome of psychotherapeutic 
efforts. 


There are many other worthwhile 
articles in this panorama of recent re- 
search which merit reading and review, A 
few articles seem to be of temporary 
value, representing at best the transient 
fads in psychotherapy. Malcom Brown's 
review on "The New Body Psycho- 
therapies" is a lengthy paper without a 
bibliography. It is tedious to read since 
sentences are of freight train length, yet 
suffer from a paucity of thought: 

The messages, sensations, and feeling incli- 
nations arising from the body of the neu- 
тойс person are so masked over with 
counter-messages, antithetical sensations 
simultaneously received in awareness, and a 
chronic ambivalence of counter feelings for 
every single feeling impulse that threatens to 
dominate consciousness that the poor neu- 
totic has just cause to feel bombarded and 
constantly threatened with engulfment from 
within should he allow himself to fully 
attend to the inner world of bare immedi- 
acy, 
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Perhaps the editors included this paper to 
мрена! a current, extreme view on 
pochotherapy, of И muy serve some 
rosiers as comic relief. 

The format of the book has technical 
flaws. In some articles the print is minw» 
эсш. making reading difficult; three dif- 
ferent °з were quoted for the review 

E catting mch trivia aside, this 

me i» è good investment for the 
practitioner and a worthy reference for 
the academician/tescher. As an annual 
Еа spanning з wide field, it is 

* Penelope's web, worthy of note in 
the changing field of “Psychotherapy and 
Behaviot Change." 


Chüdren: A San 
Jowey-Bass, 1974, $15.00. 
Reviewed by Dale L. Johnson 


The reviewer is professor of psychol- 
and research director of the Parent- 
Development Center at the Univers- 
ity of Houston. He жез с Fulbright-Hays 
Professor at the University of Bergen, 

Norway, in 1973-74, 
He із interested in social development, 

in 


This is a catalog and lik those dis- 
tributed by Sears, Roebuck, 


Limiting the collection to preschool 
and kindergarten age children is worth- 
while. The linguistic and self-reflective 
limitations of young children present real 
research problems and the selection of 
research measures is often difficult. 
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Walker reminds us that these children are 
often the subjects of early compensatory 
education programs and there is а need 
for evaluation procedures that go beyond 
intelligence testing. 

The collection is divided into six parts 
with each part including a number of 
measures; attitudes (11 measures), gen- 
era! personality and emotional adjust- 
ment (38), interests or preferences (6), 
pd or behavior traits (41), self 
concept (18), and social skills or compe- 
tency (28). 

A good catalog should tell what is 
available and describe the contents in 
detail that is sufficiently accurate to 
allow the consumer to shop with confi- 
dence. This catalog gives information on 
the authors, age range, measurement tech- 
nique, sources in which the measure is 
described, address from which the mea- 
sure can be obtained, a brief description 
of the measure, norms, validity and reli- 
ability. These items of information are 
given if available. It is some commentary 
on the state of psychology's technology 
that such basics as norms, validity and 
reliability are often not available. 

Walker has succeeded in compiling a 
useful catalog and she should be encour- 
aged to keep it up-to-date. New measures 
are ee tee developed and new 
information omes available on old 
measures. We can hope that the catalog 
will appear again, if not each fall and 
Winter, at least often enough to keep up 
with advances in the field. 


Robert Rosenthal and Ralph L. 
Rosnow. The Volunteer Subject. New 
York: John Wiley & Sons, 1975. 266 
pages, $14.95. 


Reviewed by Miron Zuckerman 


The reviewer is currently an assistant 
Professor of psychology in the Depart- 
ment of Psychology at the University of 
Rochester іп Rochester, New York. 
Teaching and research interests include 
various areas in social Psychology and 
Personality, such as nonverbal communi- 
cation, the development and use of 
personality scales, and altruism, 


The Volunteer Subject begins with a 
quote by McNemar who cautioned 
experimental psychologists that their 
sampling procedures may turn psychol- 
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problem i not sated, since the suthors 
not tell us what percentage of nadin 
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jects, 

The content may be roughly divided 
into two sock сонар of thoes 
chapters. In the (им part, the authors 
discuss the personality characteristis of 


the volunteer and the uituational 
variables which affect rates of volunteer 
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after the preparation of the book had 
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earlier point, when the authors were 
developing their theoretical arguments. In 
its current place, the critique of Krug- 
lanki’s arguments may distract the reader 
from the author’s main line of thought. 
This example is perhaps typical in that 
the structure of the second part (chapter 
4 in particular) may often cause the 
reader to wonder where the authors wish 
to take him. 

It is only in chapter 6 that the material 
comes together again. The authors pre- 
sent an integrative theoretical overview in 
which the volunteer status is conceptual- 
ized as one of the several artifact- 
independent variables which may affect 
the outcomes of a study. They then 
conclude with a discussion of alternatives 
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for dealing with the artifact problem. For 
this reviewer, the chapter served to clarify 
the more difficult aspects of chapters 4 
and 5. 

In summary, I consider The Volunteer 
Subject an essential reading for the 
experimental psychologist. It presents a 
clear message regarding the pitfalls inher- 
ent in the use of volunteer subjects in 
various research areas. Furthermore, the 
book contains practical recommendations 
which may reduce volunteer bias and may 
help to interpret research findings. It is 
welcome. 
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Editorial 


In looking over the content of the 
Journal of Personality Assessment for the 
past several years it is evident that the 
great bulk of articles are reports of 
research carried on with projective and 
objective techniques designed to measure 
personality. They are very welcome and 
are of value to our readers who are 
carrying on research with these instru- 
ments and who use them in clinical 
practice. However, readers and potential 
contributors are alerted to the policy of 
this Journal to welcome contributions 
other than reports of individual research, 
For example, there are the following 
kinds of articles: 


1. Theoretical Articles: Discussions of 
theoretical considerations, having to 
do with the choice of assessment 
instruments and conceptual frame- 
works within which personality assess- 
ment can be understood. 

2. Reviews: Critical evaluations of re- 
search concerning individual instru- 
ments or the use of instruments with 
some particular purpose (special 
groups, persons with a common path- 
ology, sex differences, etc.) are very 
useful to our readers. 


3. Case Studies: Case studies which Ши 
trate the use of various assessment 
instruments in clinical practice are of 
great. interest to the clinical 
gists who read this Journal. 
should contain the raw data together 
with interpretations of the writer. Par- 
op fme Mri. ae 
ways of using psy: lest data 
for prediction of behavior for decision- 
making and for planning remedial pro- 
grams. 


4. Special Applications: Articles would 
be of value that deal with the use of 
assessment instruments in the court- 
room, in educational placement, in 
commitment in determi- 
nations of disa , ete. 

The above is not to be taken as an 
exclusive list of possible contributions, 
but rather simply as illustrations of the 
variety of manuscripts that would receive 
a reading and that would be considered. 1 
hope that all potential contributors will 
take advantage of this flexibility and not 
feel it necessary to restrict themselves to 
traditional research reports. 

Walter G. Klopfer, Ph. D. 
Editor 
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Recent Research Trends in Testing 


WILLIAM M. REYNOLDS and NORMAN D. SUNDBERG 
University of Oregon 


Summary: Recent trends in test research as measured by references in Buros’ Mental 
Measurements Yearbooks were investigated. The 24 tests with the greatest number of 
publications were identified, and growth trends of five major tests (Rorschach, MMPI, TAT, 
Stanford-Binet, and SVIB) were shown, The correlation between test publications and test 
usage was .25. The authors speculated that future research trends might include increasing 
psychometric attention to behavioral assessment and test modifications for minorities. 
Based on a survey of psychologists' judgments of test quality, the authors concluded that 
good psychometric properties do not test leaders make. 


The assessment of individuals via 
psychometric instruments has been a vast 
and rapidly expanding field of psychol- 
ogy. Over 20 years ago Sundberg (1954) 
provided a brief examination of a peri- 
odic history of psychometrics by the 
tabulation of test references found in the 
bibliographies of Buros' Mental Measure- 
ments Yearbooks. What has happened 
during the past two decades in the field 
of assessment? Have psychologists 
focused their energies on developing new 
instruments, or are the older, more 
familiar tests continuing to dominate? 
The Buros bibliographies provide a mea- 
sure of the attention given to tests by 
professionals. For the purposes of this 
review we are presuming a high correla- 
tion between research effort and number 
of Buros' references. (This is based on a 
sample of Buros' test bibliographies 
which suggests a very high percentage of 
the references are to research articles and 
reports.) 

Although the monumental Buros 
bibliographies contain a few errors and 
omissions, and also cover theoretical and 
practical presentations, they no doubt 
provide as accurate a reflection of test 
research as is available. The references are 
only to publications in the English 


The authors wish to extend to Oscar Burosa 
well deserved note of thanks for his exceptional 
skill and fortitude in making the Mental Mea- 
surements Yearbooks and associated publica- 
tions available. A note of appreciation is also 
extended to Larry K. Irvin for his helpful 
suggestions and editorial assistance. 

Requests for reprints should be sent to 
William M. Reynolds, Research and Training 
Center in Mental Retardation, University of 
Oregon, Eugene, Oregon 97403, 


language, and the vast majority come 
from the United States. 


The most recent publication of Buros' 
Tests in Print II (1974) lists test refer- 
ences through 1971. In it there are 103 
tests with 100 or more references. This 
number compares with 28 tests with 50 
or more references through 1951, only 12 
of which had 100 or more references. The 
following 24 tests, in order from highest 
number of references to lowest, represent 
those with over 400 references: Ror- 
Schach, Minnesota Multiphasic Person- 
ality Inventory, Thematic Apperception 
Test, Stanford-Binet Intelligence Scale, 
Edwards Personal Preference Schedule, 
Strong Vocational Interest Blank of Men, 
Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children, 
Wechsler-Bellevue Intelligence Scale, 
Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale, Cali- 
fornia Psychological Inventory, Sixteen 
Personality Factor Questionnaire, Kuder 
Preference Record-Vocational, Study of 
Values, Bender-Gestalt Test, College 
Board Scholastic Aptitude Test, Maudsley 
Personality Inventory, American Council 
on Education Psychological Examination 
for College Freshmen, Progressive Mat- 
rices, Guilford-Zimmerman Temperament 
Survey, Personality Inventory (Bern- 
reuter), General Aptitude Test Battery, 
Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory, 
California Test of Personality, and Rosen- 
zweig Picture-Frustration Study. 

Table 1 lists the 14 tests with over 700 
references each. Only 2 (Rorschach and 
Stanford-Binet) of the above 24 tests had 
400 or more references through 1951. 
The Rorschach still maintains its lead, 
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Table 1 
Publication Trends of the 14 Leading Tests 


Test 


Rorschach 
MMPI 
TAT 
Stanford-Binet 
Edwards PPS 
Strong VIB 

WISC 
Wechsler-Bellevue 
WAIS 

CPI 

16РЕО 

Kuder PR-Voc 
Study of Values 
Bender-Gestalt 


© 00 -з 0 v 4 wn m= 


Total Number of Publications 


Through Through Through | Publications 
1971 1963 1951 Per Year 
гъ ы re ff re а MN 
Ка 


Note. Source: О. К. Buros, Mental Measurements Yearbooks. 


and has been averaging 1 reference every 
4 days for almost 50 years. The MMPI, 
after over 30 years, is averaging 1 refer- 
ence every 2-1/2 days. 

Figure 1 shows growth rates in average 
number of references per year for five 
major tests during three time periods. It 
can be seen that the growth rate since 
1940 has been similar for the Rorschach, 
TAT, Strong and to some extent the 
Stanford-Binet. The MMPI, however, 
shows a steep upward climb with an 
average of 305 references per yeat during 
the 1963 through 1971 period, neatly 
One publication per day! 


Tests in Print П provides а total of 
55,945 references on 2,467 tests. The top 
10 tests, equivalent to 4/10 of 1% of tests 
listed, account for 32% of all references. 
The top 6 personality tests account for 
45% of the references on personality 
tests, and the top 4 intelligence tests 
comprise 41% of the references in that 
category. Table 2 shows that personality 
tests produce over half of all references, 
more than twice that of intelligence tests 
and six-fold the amount produced by 
yocational tests. 

One of the oldest personality tests, the 
Rorschach, continues after nearly half a 
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an 1. Publication growth trends of five major tests during three time 
periods. 
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Table 2 
Major Categories of Tests* 


Category 
Personality 
Vocational 
Intelligence 
Reading 
АП Other 


% of Total Test 
n= 2,467 


% of Total References 
n= 55,945 


Note. Source: О. К. Buros, Tests in Print П (1974). 


3 Through 1971. 


century to remain at the top in total 
number of publications. Figure 1 indi- 
cates that even its age and relatively ill 
psychometric repute has not deterred this 
test from stimulating a continual growth 
of research publications. The fact that 
this instrument continues to elicit much 
research suggests a persistence of influ- 
ences from heavy training emphasis on 
projective techniques in the 1950’s, and a 
need by interpreters for the subjective 
flexibility which such techniques provide. 
This high number of publications is an 
impressive testimonial to Hermann Ror- 
schach’s sensitivity to the needs of clinici- 


ans. 

The MMPI, although second in total 
references, is undisputed leader in the 
number of references produced per year. 
The rapid increase in research generated 
by the MMPI is illustrated in Figure 1. 
Several test attributes can help account 
for this trend: an objective nature neces- 
sary for most research designs, simplicity 
of administration and scoring, a large 
item pool which has contributed to the 
development of over 400 additional scales 
(Dahlstrom, Welsh, & Dahlstrom, 1975), 
and continuing concern for clinical appli- 
cation and research by Starke Hathaway, 
his students, and his students’ students. 


The figure also shows an interesting 
change in research using the Stanford- 
Binet. Primarily due to the appearance of 
the Weschler tests, the Stanford-Binet, 
once second in rank, declined in its rate 
of publications and in 1963 was fifth 
behind the Wechsler-Bellevue. This de- 
cline rate was reversed, however, during 
the 8-year period 1963-1971 when the 
Stanford-Binet, accumulating references 
since 1916, nearly doubled its number of 
listings. The Edwards Personal Preference 
Schedule should be noted as a fairly 
recent test (developed after 1951) which 
has had a strong impact оп the field, 
averaging over 120 references per year 
during 1963 through 1971. 

Lubin, Wallis, and Paine (1971) re- 
port a survey of test usa in 
facilities using psychological tests in 
1969. Table 3 gives the weighted score 
(relative usage) rank of the 10 most used 
tests. Of the personality measures having 
high usage, drawing techniques (Bender, 
DAP, and HTP), are notable for their 
extremely low rate of research generated. 

This disproportionate publication- 
usage ratio with drawing techniques, 
which was also shown in an earlier survey 
(Sundberg, 1961), has persisted despite 
continuing critical reviews in Buros and 


Recent Research Trends in Testing 


Table 3 


Comparison of Test Usage with References 


Test 


Bender 
WAIS 
Rorschach 

D-A-P (Machover) 
MMPI 

WISC 

TAT 
House-Tree-Person 
Stanford-Binet 


© vo oo з с t RR о 


Rotter Incomplete Sentences 


Usage Rank? 


Average Publications Per Year 
Through 1971 


Note; Usage ranks are adapted from Lubin, Wallis, and Paine, 1971. 
а Weighted score ranks. 


elsewhere (е.р., Harris, 1963; Swenson, 
1968). High usage of drawings appears to 
be related to the ease and brevity of 
administration, intrinsic interest and per- 
sistent “illusory correlations" with de- 
sired clinical attributes (Chapman & 
Chapman, 1969). Difficulties in objectify- 
ing the personality characteristics be- 
lieved to be inherent in drawings make 
research sparse and opportunities to 
readily check hypotheses less available. 
The rank order correlation coefficient 
(tho) between frequency of use of the 
top 10 tests in the 1969 survey and their 
rank in total publications through 1971 is 
.25. This low correlation indicates a 
discouraging lack of correspondence be- 
tween test research and actual usage. 
Research would seem necessary to keep 
highly used tests continually refined and 
responsible to changing and broadening 
needs and theories, 


We asked 10 psychologists to rank the 
10 highly used tests given in Table 3 on 
their “overall quality of psychometric 
refinement." Agreement was high (Ken- 
dall Coefficient of Concordance W = .74), 
that the WAIS (1st), WISC (2nd), MMPI 
and Stanford-Binet (tied for 3rd) were 
the highest, and that the Rorschach (8th) 
Draw-A-Person (9th), and House-Tree- 
Person (10th) were the lowest in general 
psychometric quality. The rank order 
correlation coefficient of judges’ rankings 
with usage was .07. The correlation of 
judges’ ranking with number of publica- 
tions was .22. 

The growing trend seems to be toward 
greater emphasis on personality assess- 
ment devices. Sundberg (1954) found 
that personality tests comprised slightly 
less than one half and intelligence tests 
slightly less than one quarter of the 
references listed. As mentioned earlier, 
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references to personality tests have in- 
creased proportionately to well over half 
of the citations, while references to intel- 
ligence tests have declined to slightly over 
a fifth of the references. Clearly this is 
indicative of recent and possibly future 
trends. New personality tests are being 
developed at an increasing rate, while 
intelligence tests have seen few new 
additions to their ranks. The Stanford- 
Binet and Wechsler tests continue to 
constitute the primary focus of intelli- 
gence test research and usage, with 
numerous revisions and re-normings help- 
ing to maintain their position. 

The past two decades have witnessed 
an explosion of research using psychologi- 
cal tests, which is well illustrated by over 
45,000 additional references. What are 
future trends likely to be? The concem 
with personality seems too strong to 
decline in the near future. The recent 
recognition of deficiencies of and substi- 
tutes for intelligence measures for 
minority groups (e.g., Samuda, 1975) 
may spark a number of new intelligence 
and achievement tests, and considerable 
research. 

One readily apparent trend not ex- 
pressed in the tables is the increasing 
number of tools for behavioral assess- 
ment, which are becoming more precise 
in their psychometric qualities (Goldfried 

Sprafkin, 1974; Spivack & Swift, 
1973). Will additional years show the 
MMPI still far ahead in research gener- 
ated? We hazard a guess that the tradi- 
tional personality inventories and projec- 
tive techniques may be peaking soon and 
will probably decline in popularity as 
more behaviorally oriented assessment 
tools come into general practice. 7 

It appears that good psychometric 
properties do not test leaders make. It is 
also evident that test research has not 
been slowed by the increasing criticism of 
tests (Cronbach, 1975), but neither has 
tesearch adequately answered such criti- 
cism. 
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A Jungian Approach to the Rorschach: 
An Exploration of Differing Patterns of Aggression 


RUSSELL A. LOCKHART 
Camarillo-NPI Research Program (UCLA) 


BEN SIEGEL 


and Camarillo State Hospital 


Summary: Rorschach responses of institutionalized adolescent males exhibiting different 
patterns of aggressive behavior were analyzed from the perspective of Jung’s archetypal 
psychology. Distinct differences in the individual’s relationship to archetypal processes were 
found and were consistent with the behavioral expression of aggression. The study supports 
McCully's view that Rorschach plates have a potential capacity to stimulate the archetypal 
structure of the psyche with the resulting archetypal energies influencing the perceptual 
experience of the observer in lawful and ordered ways. The relationship to archetypal 
influences is an important but often neglected factor in the adolescent's task of becoming a 
separate and individual personality. A rich commentary on each individual's protocol! by 
Professor McCully is included to more fully illustrate the archetypal approach to Rorschach 


symbolism. 


The specific objective of this study 
was to determine whether differences 
could be found in Rorschach responses of 
institutionalized male adolescents show- 
ing traits (i.e. continuing or repetitive 
pattern) of aggressive behavior and those 
showing reactive (i.e., situational or non- 
repetitive) aggressive behavior. 


In this regard, we have been particular- 
ly stimulated by McCully's (1971) work 
in which Rorschach responses are interp- 
reted in relation to Jung's theory of 
archetypes. In Jung's theory, 

archetypes are, by definition, factors 

and motifs that arrange the psychic 

elements into certain images, charac- 

terized as archetypal, but in such a 

way that they can be recognized only 

from the effects they produce. They 
exist preconsciously, and presumably 
they form the structural dominants of 
the psyche in general. They may be 
compared to the invisible presence of 
the crystal lattice in a saturated solu- 
tion. As a priori conditioning factors 
they represent a special psychological 
instance of the biological *pattern of 
behavior which gives all things their 

specific qualities’. (Jung, 1963, p. 149) 

McCully (1971) suggests that Ror- 
schach cards stimulate not only uncon- 

scious material of a personal nature, but 
may also stimulate archetypal elements. 
More specifically, he suggests that the 
cards have the potential capacity to 
stimulate archetypal levels "because the 


structure of the blots may not be unlike 

the ... structure of the psyche itself" (p. 

xiii). He writes: 
A subject is put into a psychological 
state not unlike that of early man as 
he experiences the Rorschach. A sub- 
ject cannot call on much of his store- 
house of knowledge as he faces strange 
forms of projections from his inner 
substance. As was the case for men in 
the Paleolith, no rigid dictum from 
consciousness acts as an inhibitor for 
subjective happenings. Other than in 
experiences like the Rorschach, con- 
sciousness inhibits connections with 
parts of the unconscious in modern 
men. Psychic processes may be recon- 
nected through symbols, Symbols con- 
duct psychic current. Rorschach’s 
plates have the power, at least in 
potential, to reconduct psychic energy 
through channels antagonistic to con- 
sciousness. Ignorance is the only 
source for mystery about subjective 
affairs. There is nothing mystic about 
how they operate. They follow defi- 
nite laws and particular forms of 
order. (p. 76) 


For example, he points out and identi- 
fies quite clearly the “maternal” charac- 
teristics of Card I. He does not propose 
that Card I abstractly symbolizes the 
archetypal mother. No such one-to-one 
representational equation is intended. Im- 
plicit in the Jungian concept of symbol is 
that it is the current psychic expression 
of something not fully known; it is not 
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possible to be definitive. This lack of full 
explication is not seen as negative but as 
reflecting more realistically the nature of 
psychic processes than is possible when 
symbols are taken as mere signs of some- 
thing already known. What McCully pro- 
poses is that certain qualities of the ink 
blot as stimulus may activate archetypal 
energies which influence the perceptual 
experience of the subject. If this occurs, 
the resulting image may be useful in 
assessing his relationship to the arche- 
typal realm. 

The archetypal view draws our atten- 
tion to the fact that in addition to the 
teality of the personal mother there is an 
additional subjective reality. The fantasy 
and autonomous images of a matriarchal 
nature, often of a very impersonal sort, 
quite beyond the child’s experience of 
the personal mother, are determined and 
structured by imagery associated with 
mother or mothering as archetypal, which 
in turn may activate positive and/or 
negative energies. A child may quite 
successfully "separate" himself from the 
personal mother yet remain in their 
"thralldom" of the archetypal mother. 

Freud discovered to his astonishment 
that these fantasies played a key role in 
the development of neuroses. Moving 
away from the trauma theory and analyz- 
ing the role of fantasy 

. necessitated a change in the con- 
ception of the mechanism of hysterical 

Symptoms. These now no longer ap- 

peared as direct derivations of repress- 

ed memories of sexual experiences in 
childhood; but, on the contrary, it 
appeared that between the symptoms 
and the infantile impressions were 
interpolated the patient's phantasies 

(memory-romances), created mostly 

during the years of adolescence and 

relating on one side to the infantile 
memories on which they were found- 
ed, and on the other side to the 

symptoms into which they were di- 

d transformed. (Freud, 1934, p. 


Careful analysis of childhood and 
adolescent fantasies often reveals spon- 
taneous and autonomous images that 
cannot be attributed to experience of the 
Objective parents. The content of such 
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fantasies point to an impersonal realm of 
archetypal patterns to which the individ- 
ual is subjected and to which he must 
attend if he is to become a fully devel- 
oped individual. 

We believe the relationship to these 
archetypal influences is critical in the 
development of the adolescent in Western 
society. The striving in the male for 
independence, the need to be active, the 
development of those traits which com- 
prise “masculinity,” depends upon the 
adolescent male’s successfully transiting 
the various stages of separation not only 
from the personal mother but also from 
the multifaceted archetype of the great 
mother (Neumann, 1954). 

The instinctual drives of sexuality and 
aggression which underly and motivate 
this separation place a severe burden 
upon the individual in learning to control 
overt expression. This is the main task of 
adolescence, and it may be failed in two 
ways: (a) by identifying with and acting- 
out violent impulses, leading to the “ag- 
gressive” personality, and (b) by failure 
to separate from the maternal realm with 
the consequent lack of full masculine 
development and the frequent lapse into 
passive personality. 

The adolescent, enmeshed in а nega- 
tive relationship with matriarchal power 
and not "rescued" by positive nourish- 
ment from the paternal side, may obses- 
sively seek his independence. The sense of 
power he experiences in his aggressive 
impulses usually is equated with mascu- 
linity. Yet, because he is constantly in an 
“anti-mother” state, he is not truly free 
from maternal power. р 

By contrast, the adolescent with a 
passive personality reflects a kind of 
“participation” in the maternal, that is, a 
kind of psychological willingness to sacri- 
fice his masculinity in the service of the 
maternal. It is a mother-son castration 
reminiscent of the Cybele-Attis mytheme. 
To be sure, the mother castrates — there 
is a dual side in even the most positive 
mother — but the passive son is a willing 
partner in this emasculation. : 

In the ideal state, where the relation to 
matriarchal power is positive and the 
paternal forces nourishing and healthy, 
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Table 1 
Responses of Subjects A and B to the “Maternal” Stimuli (Cards I and УП) 


Card I 


Card VII 


SUBJECT A 


1 — This way it looks like a bat 1— Looks like two little girls looking 
at each other with their pony- 
tails up in the air. 

2— Apig 2— That's got something that looks 
like a pig or something, or a 
rabbit or something with these 
two 

3— А bee witha stinger. That's 3— Looks like someone is bow- 

about it legged 
SUBJECT B 
1— Kind of hard to say. This one 1— Two Indians. The feather and the 


doesn’t really remind me of 
anything. Something like a 
hornet, or a bat. See the top 
figure here. Sort of the body and 
wings, that’s all I can make out 
of it. 


heads pointing in that direction. 
Maybe standing on a rock or 
something. It’s artistic. 


separation from the mother is facilitated, 
primarily because a psychologically de- 
veloped mother not only allows but 
promotes the separation. It is a genuine 
love for the boy and a realization willing- 
ly accepted that independence from the 
maternal facilitates his development as a 
man. It is that development which is the 
ultimate tribute to the mother. 

Our purpose has been to examine the 
Rorschach protocols for differences 
which might reflect the adolescent’s 
developmental state in relationship to the 
“structural dominants” or archetypes of 
the maternal-feminine and the paternal- 
masculine. 


Procedure 


The procedure involved administration 
of the Rorschach test to two white male 
adolescents (Subjects A and B) in the 
Adolescent Treatment Program at Cama- 
rillo State Hospital. The Adolescent 
Treatment Program was asked to match 


the subjects on IQ, ethnicity and socio- 
economic background. Subject A, 15 
years old, had a history of repeated 
aggressive and violent behavior; Subject 
B, 16 years old, had a history of infre- 
quent and isolated aggressive behavior. 
Both patients were non-psychotic. The 
Rorschach and an abridged Thematic 
Apperception Test were administered at 
one setting. For purposes of this paper 
only the Rorschach data will be analyzed. 
The relationship between TAT and Ror- 
schach protocols from an archetypal 
point of view will be the subject of a 
Separate paper. 


Analysis 


At this point, we have focused atten- 
tion on the four cards which McCully 
found to be particularly potent stimuli 
for evoking archetypal imagery apropos 
of the maternal-feminine (Cards I and 
VII) and the paternal-masculine (Cards IV 
and VI). 
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Figure 1. Isis Sitting on a Pig. Terra 
Cotta, (From Neumann, 1954; figure 25, 
p. 140. “Drawing from Seligmann, Der 
bose Blick, vol. II, p. 293, after Annali 
dell' Instituto archaeologico, XV (1843), 
fasc. I, Pl. E. to p. 204." Permission 
from Princeton University Press, Prince- 
ton, New Jersey). 


The Archetypal Maternal and Feminine 
Table 1 presents responses to Cards I 
and VII for Subject A and B. Subject A 
begins with the popular "bat" response 
followed by two poor form responses. 
Poor form responses often indicate the 
stimulation of deeper (1.е., more uncon- 
scious) levels with consequent responses 
"conforming" less to the actual blot 
structure than to the nature of the 
archetypal elements stimulated by the 
blot. The “pig” response is an unusual 
one and therefore meets the "altered 
perception" requirement suggestive of 
archetypal influences. The pig, of course, 
isa preeminent symbol of fertility having 
been a central figure in the myths and 
rituals of maternal cults in nearly all 
cultures. Neumann (1954) reviews the 
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maternal symbolism of the pig in con- 
siderable detail. To provide a cogent 
example, Figure I illustrates the great 
mother goddess Isis sitting on a pig. There 
is an historical basis, then, for presuming 
that Card I stimulated an archetypal layer 
in Subject A and called forth an age old 
maternal cohort, the pig. Subject A's next 
response, "A bee with a stinger," is also 
an image connected with the nurturing 
side of the mother-archetype, given the 
bee's fructifying qualities in the produc- 
tion of honey. Yet, what is emphasized 
here is the “stinger” and thus the danger- 
ous, hostile, and aggressive aspect of the 
bee. Using this imagery as reflecting A's 
relationship to the maternal, we hypothe- 
size his experience of both outer and 
inner mother as one of being "stung." 
Moreover, we would adduce that his 
experience of the positive side of the 
maternal was minimal and lacked the 
nourishment that would be symbolized in 
the honey-producing capacity of the bee. 
In this light, the pig, commonly regarded 
as a voracious and indescriminate eater, 
may express A's hunger for nurturance 
from the maternal side. We would say, in 
view of A's unusual response to Card 1, 
that his images speak to his relationship 
to the archetypal mother and that this 
relationship is primarily negative. He is 
under the influence of a negative mother 
power that could prevent access to the 
positive aspect of the mother archetype. 
To Card VII, A responds with a 
popular image of “two little girls," echoes 
the "pig" image of Card 1, and produces 
an image of a "rabbit." These images 
further reflect his involvement with ma- 
ternal themes of nurturance and fruitfull- 
ness. The image of “bowlegged,” where 
the legs are not straight, suggest that the 
subject’s standpoint or relation to the 
earth (and thus the maternal) has been 
deformed. McCully (Note 1) reminds us 
that “in common parlance, bowlegs con- 
note neglect from the mother.” Even 
when the rather “positive” images of 
“two little girls" and "rabbit" appear, 
they are overridden in a sense by an 
image related to the powerful undertones 
of a neglectful and hurtful mother. 
Subject B also produces the image of 
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Figure 2. 


Kali The Devourer. Copper, 
Northern India ХУП-ХУШ Century. 
(From Neumann, 1954; plate 66. By 
courtesy of the Victoria and Albert Mu- 
seum). 


“bat” on Card I, but it is his image of 
“hornet,” a quite idiosyncratic response, 
that interests us here. The hornet, in 
contrast to the dual nature of the bee 
(fruitfulness and danger), seems to sug- 
gest only the dangerous possibility of 
“attack.” Interestingly, in contrast to the 
bee, the hornet is a predator and killer 
whose sting and bite can be dangerous, 
even fatal. By analogy, we might say that 
while both hornet and bee represent the 
possibility of being stung by the mater- 
nal, the hornet represents the additional 
possibility of being consumed by the 
maternal. In this sense, the hornet may 
stand for a theriomorphic symbol of the 
terrible mother, graphically portrayed in 
Eastern psychology by Kali (Figure 2) 
and Rangda (Figure 3). 

On Card VII, Subject B produces the 
image of two Indians with feathers stand- 
ing on a rock. McCully (1971) feels this 
card has the potential for stimulating 
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Figure 3. Rangda Stealing Children. 
Water color by a modern Balinese. (From 
Neumann, 1954; plate 71. By courtesy 
of the Museum fur Volkerkunde, Basel). 


feminine qualities as differentiated from 
the matriarchal imagery so prominent in 
Card 1. For Subject B, the sex of the 
Indians is unspecified. In light of the 
extraordinary commonness of feminine 
imagery associated with this card, the 
absence of sexual specification takes on 
added significance. It is as if Subject B is 
uncomfortable with the feminine and 
backs away from it. Yet, the aesthetic 
and perhaps feminine responses — "it's 
artistic" — illustrates how the feminine 
impulse may intrude on the subject's 
conscious defenses against the feminine. 


The Archetypal Paternal and Masculine 
Table 2 offers responses for both 
subjects on Cards IV and VI. Subject A's 
responses to Card IV are not unusual and 
illustrate directly how A must experience 
the masculine. In the image, he describes 
a miniature drama in which “уоште down 
on the ground" and confronted by “а real 
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SUBJECT A 
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Table 2 
Responses of Subjects A and В to the “Paternal” Stimuli (Cards IV and VI) 
Card IV Card VI 
Looks like you're down on the 1 - Some kind of animal looki 
‘ D into 
ground, you're looking up at a a pond and it's got that T. 
ия big person, having feet and reflection. 
nds out and the face way up i 
high. оз саара 
you know you are looking from oe 
the bottom seeing his face and 3 — Looks like two faces, like with 
the nose and mouth and every- 


legs up. 


thing. 


ets 


2— Looks something like a monster. 
Something someone might dream 
of. 

SUBJECT B 

1— Definitely a bat, hanging upside 

down. 


| — This reminds me of some sort of 
pelt. Beaver pelt. 

Looks mostly like a flying 
squirrel, or some sort of rodent 
pelt. All the little feet around 
there behind it and these like 
that outstretched. But it looks 
more like 2 pelt, you know, the 
shape of it looks like a . . . just 
the fur of an animal. 


2— 
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big person." To an earlier response 
("bowlegged person") it was suggested 
A's ability to "stand on his own two 
feet" was impaired or defective and in the 
drama portrayed here we find the subject 
on the ground seemingly about to be 
trampled by a “monster.” One might say 
that his-masculine psyche gets over- 
whelmed, as if he becomes victim to his 
own masculine impulses. 

In Card VI, Subject A perceived an 
animal looking into a pond and seeing its 
reflection. It is difficult not to think of 
Narcissus! Narcissus spurned the love of 
Echo and all other nympths. He was cruel 
and spiteful in relation to the feminine. A 
Boddess answered their prayer that 
Narcissus too should experience un- 
returned love and thus followed his fate 


of falling in love with his own reflection. 
Subject A, while in this “reflective” state, 
next perceives a gun. One might say his 
masculine functioning is narcissistic and 
explosive. Seeing the "two faces" re- 
emphasizes the idea of reflection or 
doubling as in the initial image. Narcissus 
could not relate to others, particularly to 
the feminine, without cruelty and hostil- 
ity. The fact that here it is an “animal” 
looking into the pond suggests this narcis- 
sistic element is deeply embedded. It is 
instinct reflecting itself. The Narcissus 
mytheme is living itself out in Subject A 
at an aggressively instinctual level. The 
fate of Narcissus was to waste away 
without redemption in his own self- 
indulgence — almost a type of suicide. 

In contrast to the aggressiveness shown 
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by Subject. A on both Cards IV and VI, 
Subject B produces only an effortless 
"bat" on Card IV and nonpredatory, 
nonaggressive animal images on Card VI 
(“beaver,” “flying squirrel,” "rabbit"). 
There is overemphasis on the image of 
“pelt,” that is, only the skin of the 
animal. It is as if only the outer aspect of 
the instinctual is available to the subject. 
The living connection to instinct seems 
lacking in this image. There is the 
dynamic image of a “flying” squirrel, but 
even that is quickly muted by “or some 
sort of rodent рей.” The responses of 
Subject B suggest a passive relation to the 
masculine. His masculinity exists only as 
pelt and is not “alive.” In connection 
with the hornet image in an earlier card it 
seems likely that some aspect of the 
negative power in the mother has restric- 
ted the vitality of his masculine potenti- 
alities. 
Discussion 


For Subject A, the “sting” of the 
negative mother has produced not only a 
"piggish" rooting for nurturance but a 
flight into aggressive masculinity as well. 
Subject B, in contrast, seems to have 
surrendered his masculine birthright and 
has simply been devoured by the mother. 

A’s behavior can be predicted to be 
emotionally labile with strong outbursts 
of affect. He would have difficulty in 
relating to women, but is eager to assert 
his masculinity. “Machismo” would easily 
be his level of aspiration, because the 
need to assert his masculine identity is 
strong to the point of exacerbating this 
quality. B contrasts markedly on the 
masculine-aggressive dimension, behavi- 
orally nonassertive and presumably con- 
trols strong emotions by denial or an 
inhibitory process. The consequential 
weakening of B’s masculine drive results 
in a corresponding strengthening of a 
feminine component. 

Whereas A tends to be more reality 
oriented he also is inclined to act out his 
instinctual aggressive drive. He may be 
quick to take umbrage or even to display 
temper tantrums. B’s behavior is apt to be 
in marked contrast. Instinctual forces are 
being controlled by repression, denial and 
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other inhibiting forces. In short, it was 
our conclusion that Subject A would 
exhibit continuing and repetitive aggres- 
sive behavior (trait-aggression), while Sub- 
ject B would exhibit only situational and 
non-repetitive aggressive behavior 
(reactive-aggression). 

To supplement this archetypal view of 
the Rorschach protocol, we utilized the 
Palo Alto Aggressive Content Scale as a 
means for assessing hostility in Rorschach 
content. Although Elizur (1949) created 
one of the first systems of analyzing the 
Rorschach content for hostility, we chose 
the comparable system based upon the 
Rorschach developed by Storment and 
Finney (1953). This choice was made for 
two reasons. The Palo Alto experimental 
group contained subjects who had actu- 
ally committed repeated overt violent 
physical actions against other persons and 
none of this behavior appeared to be 
justified by the circumstances, whereas 
this was not true of most of the studies 
using the Elizur Scale. The Palo Alto 
Scale also demonstrated in contra-distinc- 
tion to the Elizur Scale, that the aggres- 
sive responses need not be weighted in 
order to successfully differentiate be- 
tween the violent and nonviolent groups. 

Applying the Palo Alto Scale, А had a 
total of six aggressive responses in а 
protocol of 32 responses. There were two 
“victim of destruction,” three "possibly 
destructive” and one “active destructive” 
responses. B, on the other hand, had no 
aggressive responses in a 16-response Ror- 
schach record. 

The other significant variable cited in 
the Palo Alto study, the minus color 
responses favored by the assaultive sub- 
jects, also tended to reinforce this distinc- 
tion between the two subjects. Whereas B 
had one and possibly two CF responses 
(Card X), the perceptual output was 
accurate in form-level. A had only one 
minus CF response but this one minus CF 
(Card П) was a very violent image 
(“someone exploding . . ."). 

A psychology colleague! who had no 


1 We wish to thank Stephen Brown, PhD, for 
his generous and helpful assistance in compiling 
the information from hospital records on the 
subjects in this study. 
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Table 3 
Excerpts from Hospital Records 
for Subject A 
Description: 
Patient is 15 years of age, came from 
broken home. Lives with father, has 
no contact with mother. History of 
frequent law violations and encounters 
as a member of juvenile gang. Viola- 
tions are not documented, but appear 
to be aggressive acts involving attempt- 
ed murder and assault and battery. 
Patient has attempted suicide which 
led to his admission. History of aggres- 
sive acts towards self and others. 


Incidents (during hospitalization): 
Date Behavior 
1-30-73 Asthmatic attack (induced by 
other patients holding a 
blanket over his head). 


2-5-73 Unauthorized absence (ran 
away from grounds). 

2-5-73 Suicide attempt — drank 
ammonia. 

2-8-73 Fight with other patient. 

3-3-73 Fight with other patient. 


3-15-73 Fight with other patient. 
3-28-73 Smoking marijuana. 
4-26-73 Fight with female patient. 
4-27-73 Fight with employees. 


6-28-73 Attempted suicide (swallowed 


glass). 
Brandishing knife claiming 
he was going to kill someone. 


7-7-73 Suicide attempt (cut wrist). 

7-10-73 Fight with patients. 

7-11-73 Theft while on trip (antique 
letter opener). 

7-11-73 Fight with other patient. 

7-12-73 Threatened staff with lead 
pipe. 

7-13-73 Fight with female patient — 
used curtain rod. 


7-13-73 Theft of hospital property. 
7-14-73 Fight with weapon. 


7-6-73 
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Table 4 
Excerpts from Hospital Records 
for Subject B 


Description: 

Patient, 16 years of age, came from a 
broken home. Has no relationship with 
father who left home when patient 
was just a “child.” Patient questions 
whether his mother and father were 
actually married. History of problems 
with law enforcement as an "incorri- 
gible,” although no major law viola- 
tions are documented. Patient was ad- 
mitted from Los Angeles County Juve- 
nile Hall on 1-15-73. Ran away from 
hospital on 2-8-73 and returned on 
2-21-73. 

During stay in the hospital, patient was 
initially described as having difficulty 
in obeying rules. He would seek to 
manipulate situation to his advantage 
and when frustrated he would sulk. He 
appeared to have a passive-aggressive 
reaction to stress. He lacked assertive- 
ness and he tried to make people feel 
sorry for him. 


Incidents (during hospitalization): 
Date Behavior 
1-30-73 One of a group of patients 
who held blanket over subject 
A. 
2-8-73 Theft of hypodermic needle 
and went AWOL. 
2-30-73 Sexual incident with female 
patient. 
6-18-73 Sexual incident with female 
patient. 
ee 


access to the data was asked to examine 
and abstract the case histories of the two 
subjects. The brief case history, and 
hospital behavior and special notes for 
each subject are given in Tables 3 and 4. 

This review of hospital records re- 
vealed marked contrasts in the behavioral 
patterns of the two boys. As predicted, 
Subject A had numerous instances of 
belligerent behavior and physical assaults 
on both hospital staff and peers, whereas 
B’s unacceptable behavior appeared 
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limited to a relatively few incidents of 
nonviolent delinquency. 

There is a high degree of congruence 
between the overt behavior of the two 
male adolescents and the predictions of 
their behavior deduced from a limited 
sampling of the Rorschach protocols. 


Protocols and Commentary 


Upon completion of our small scale 
study of two subjects we sent an early 
version of our paper to Professor McCully 
for comment. Instead of the usual com- 
ments received under such conditions we 
were treated to a most unusual feast. 
Professor McCully had not only commen- 
ted on the study in general but provided a 
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each subject. It is our feeling that 
commentary is unusually rich and ric 
unusual. For this reason, and with Profes 
sor McCully's kind permission, we wish tt 
share his commentary with a wider audit 
ence and include it here along with the 
complete and scored protocols for each 
subject. Professor McCully sent to us his 
spontaneous comments. These were not 
meant for publication, but we felt they: 
were sufficiently apropos the spirit of the 
paper to be included. We have taken some 
editorial liberties for the purpose 
readibility and style, but the content 

not been altered. Professor McCully has 
reviewed his comments and has graciously 
allowed us to include them here. 


commentary on the entire protocol for 


Protocol and Commentary for Subject A 


Card I 

Responses, (1) This way it looks like a bat. (All right, what else?) (2) A pig. (3) A 
bee with a stinger. That's about it. Scores. 1: W F+ A P. 2: W F- A 3: W F- A. 

Commentary. “Pig” is unusual for this plate and one suspects influences from 
archetypal sources. The pig is primarily a fertility symbol, and pig is associated in 
myth and ancient art with the great mother for that reason — the great mother 
functioned to further the fertility of the cult at large. The second important aspect of 
the pig is its nurture quality, it eats a hell of a lot and just about anything, so it raises a - 
question about the connection between outward aggression and his inner, probably 
insatiable need for nurture. “Pig” Rorschach people disregard the boundaries of others 
to satisfy narcissistic needs and appetites. “Bee” is interesting, yet pig and bee don’t 
look anything alike зо we see the form quality liberties taken. It too is a source of 
nurture. It provides us with honey, and is connected with fertilization in its pollen 
function. But, it is dangerous if aroused. Both images underscore how ingrained the 
nurture problem is for this subject, as well as his fears about his virility. 4 
Сата П 


Responses. (1) Looks now like a face ... the eyes, the nose, and the mouth, 
cheeks. (2) Two elephants. (3) Someone exploding (Did you say someone explod- 
ing?) Yes. Ah, humm, I said a face already didn’t 1? (Okay, would you point out to be 
just how you perceive someone exploding. I think you held it the other way). Yeah 
‘Jae (Yes) Okay, these legs, this stomach and the head right here, floating. It comes out. 
real big there exploding. Scores. WS F- Hd. 2: D F+ A. 3: W MCF- H. 

1 Commentary. Plate II shows us with the forced-face, how much he needs something 
in himself to recognize, that is, who is he? Things explode for him when feelings and 
instincts meet or become juxtapositioned. 


Card ПТ 
Responses. (1) Two natives playing a bongo drum. (2) Ah, kind of like a Vase. 
(3) Looks like someone got a disguise on, mask and having his hands up like a fly. 
(4) Or a negative, like an X-ray showing the lungs, the mask. (5) Someone getting 
shot at. (How do you perceive that?) Well, the outline of the man, two holes there, 
holes over here (All right) Scores. 1: D M+ HP. 2: D F- Obj. 3: D M+ На. 
Commentary. Plate III has the passive-aggressive complex, and shows how 
unacceptable the passive side is, and how this takes him into violence. 
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Card IV 

_ Responses. (1) Looks like you're down on the ground, you're looking up at a real 
big person, having a feet and hands out and the face way up high. When à dog is on its 
back you know you are looking from the bottom. (Okay) Seeing his face and legs up. 
(2) Looks somewhat like a monster. Something someone might dream of. Scores, 1: 
W M+ Н. 2: W F* Monster. 

Commentary. Plate IV shows how enormous his masculine aspiration is, and how 
frightening and deflating his pathetic little speck of it is to him. 
Card ү 

Responses. (1) That looks like a butterfly. (2) That way it looks like a bat. 
(3) This one looks like someone might jump off a building and they get squished like 
that. Scores. 1: W F- A P, 2: W F+ A Р. 3: D М-Н. 

Commentary. Plate V elicits the ultimate in A's self-rejection (response 3) and 
shows how much his instinctual weakness can take him to self-destruction. It is a very 
strange image and is almost autistic. 

Card VI 

Responses. (1) Some kind of animal looking into a pond and it's got that little 
reflection. (2) Without the top that kind of looks like a gun. (3) Looks like two faces, 
like with the nose and mouth and everything. Scores. 1: W FM- A Landscape. 2: DF- 
Obj. 3: D F+ На. 


but one side duplicated; all of the energy ‹ : 
the reason Narcissus stopped off at the pool. Narcissus does have a flower side as the 


legend portrays, but here we have something destructive, a gun. “Gun” is the way he 
would impose his masculine energy outwardly. He is so unrelated and socially 
dangerous, he is at the mercy of impulse and has no idea who he is. 


Card ҮП 

Responses. (1) Looks like two little girls looking at each other with their pony t 
up in the air. a That's got something that looks like a pig or something, ог! pr rj 
something with these two. (3) Looks like someone is bowlegged. Scores. 1: Д 


wie e h Rabbits too, screw 
Commentary. “Pig” again, although it is more common ere. Jj 

quick and produce anion and while it is passive, one can imagine л. i о = = 

prove himself. He is so fearful that he isn’t really virile at all. It wo! е 

explore his fantasies about sperm and such in treatment. 


qe lephant or ant eaters (uhumm) (2) Wow 
Responses. (1) This way it looks like an elephant ог 1 Now, 

sd icone wala da ay оле ШЫ ЧЫ Пашага оа 

mountain there. (3) Looks kind of like a tace ч і 

heske nce Bae ears. (4) Looks kind of likea chest AM Jd m you е е 

neck and the lungs and right there. Scores. 1: DF* A P. 2: 3: L 


5 k T € ae LU 
ini i f "anteater." "Wolf, 
С $ idea of nurture appears again in the image © 
se ety amie whose beet es MED cs mre pole Не 
the larder is bare, the continguity of such imag: Se Chon Ms a 
ic and autistic. The dog is the first friendly imag: 
BEA E re а topsy-turvy state, unmanned) but is rather weak and the 


wolf-side is obviously stronger. 
Card IX 

Responses, (1) Lo 
burned . . . like into a furnace. (2) Looks 
looks like a dog, the ears, and the nose, 


monster with the eyes, big nose and тош n 
response, what made you think of things being thrown into à 


б Abe Д Р А 
i omeone is throwing in à bunch of things into ре 
e QA like a volcano blowing up. (3) Right there it 
teeth. (4) this way it looks like kind of a 
th. (On coming back to this very first 
furnace?) Well, it's got 
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this red down here that kind of looks like fire and then the smoke right here coming 
up. Kind of like a canyon. Scores. 1: W CF* Fire. 2: W CF Volcano. 3: D F+ A. 4: D 
F+ Monster P. 

Commentary. Such crude and idiosyncratic indulgence in pure impulse. I would 
want an EEG on this subject since he may have a psychoconvulsive component. I think 
he is potentially homocidal. 

Card X 

Responses. (1) Hummm, looks like one right there, the eyes, mustache, the nose. 
(2) One right here looks kind of like little animal, little bugs. (3) Right there it looks 
like little animals with big wings. Scores, 1: D Ft Hd. 2: D Ft A. 

Commentary. All those faces, epitomize the lack of any idea of who he is. It is а 
repetition of the weakness which he cannot tolerate in himself; he's sort of an amoeba 
with a mustache whose notion of how to grow up is to be assaultive. I think his 
prognosis is about zero. Even B. F. Skinner couldn't help! If I were running a suicide 
prevention center and saw him coming, I would put a sign on the door “‘closed for the 
season." Maybe I am too hard on him, but he makes my blood run cold. I’m not 
impressed with his popular responses as a buffer, and while the vase and the dogs do 


mean he has another side, there's no energy available for it, all goes into aggressive 
appetite and crude impulse living. 


General Commentary on Subject A. Insofar as possible influences from archety pal 
sources are concerned for the Plates I, IV, VI, & VII, it appears to me that perception 
was influenced especially with “pig” on 1. І am suspicious of the image about the dog 
on his back on IV. Plate IV reflects a good deal about his masculine structure, and VI 
surely gives us notions about how his masculine energy is dispersed. Plate VII reassures 
us about the importance of pig, and “somebody is bowlegged" includes some 
questionable form quality and it would be useful to know what kind of “somebody,” 
male or female. In common parlance, bowlegs connote neglect from the mother. 


Protocol and Commentary for Subject B 
Card I 


Responses. Kind of hard to say. This one doesn't really remind me of anything. 
(1) Something like a hornet, or a bat. See the top figure here. Sort of the body and 
wings, that’s all I can make out of it. Scores. 1: WF+A P. 


Commentary. Plate 1. “Hornet” is, of course, interesting and an unusual insect 
choice. It raises the question of the subject being in a negative and hostile relationship 
with matriarchal energy, or, it to him. 

Let me say here, whether the actual mother or father existed in the family setting, 
the archetypal qualities of mother power still play over the subject, and the same for 
father. This is another use of the idea of archetype, that is, it is the impersonal side of 
the matriarchal side of life. There is a personal mother and a fantasy or subjectively 
conceived mother, and many life experiences for the child pertain to both worlds 
above and beyond the personal mother or father. 

Hornet and bee are perceptually closer to Plate I’s insect likeness through contour 
than pig, and hence less possibly influenced by archetypal energy. Yet, hornet is an 
idiosyncratic insect choice. Unlike the bee, there is no nurture potential in the hornet 

image. One may forget an encounter with a bee, but not with a hornet. Somehow the 
subject had an encounter with the dangerous, power-side of the mother archetype; 
what kind of permanent influence did the encounter provide? Whatever it was gets 
psychologically manifest in something peculiarly sequestered, the odd bathing suit 
response on Plate III, and not against the ordinary side of adaptiveness, which came 
easily on Plate VII, for example. We can say that A and B had a different relationship 
to matriarchal power around its nurturing function, and this may influence their 
differential handling of aggression later in life. Now here what I am doing is focusing 
the matter of relationship to the power rather than whether or not each failed in 
separating from the mother. Here again, the archetypal concept enriches the inner 
network or chain lying behind the ultimate behaviors — saying somebody failed to get 
independent of the mother says much less psychologically, I think, even though the 


1 
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end result is equivalent from archetypal and поп-агсһе!ура1 frameworks. Now what is 
B's relationship to the nurturing side of the mother? We don't know from Plate 1, but 
we can say it looks like his set is negative as a response system, 


Card П 

Responses. (1) Some missile. The center part and the grey color in the bottom. 
Scores. 1: DS FCh Obj. 

Commentary. Plate II is simply a missile, an impersonal and destructive concept. 
This is all he could do when a feeling challenge and instinctual possibilities coexist in 
the stimulus. I take it he used the center space, the usual rocket, I find it intrigui 
that he refers to the "grey color in the bottom," meaning, I take it, that he avoid. 
the red, which (if the center is a rocket) is often taken as the blast. Now here we have 
a marked difference with patient A apropos color-impulse. This patient uses avoidance 
to control impulse, and so his aggressive pattern is going to be different from A who 
had so little control and is not developed enough to use avoidance. 


Card ПІ 

Responses, (1) Why I remember this one from Juvenile Hall, There is a copy such 
like this. Looks like a bathing suit, girl's bathing suit. Well, the shape for one thing and 
like here's hole where the legs go and the .. . around the body here. Maybe little bow 
there. Reminds me of a girl's bathing suit. Scores. 1: W F- Obj. 0. 

Commentary: Plate III, produces an F minus original "girl's bathing suit," I never 
heard that one before in my 25 years of dealing out Card Ш. І would like to have done 
more inquiry on that one. It is possibly a contamination from “bow. How is the 
breast area handled from the bathing suit angle? Well, it doesn’t take a genius to 


in relation to his heterosexuality. The hor ^ 
quality which may have stung hin in i mother-world, the 

probably sexual either in fact or fancy. y experien c 
image appears in an otherwise bland context, à powerful area of unconscious imposes 


itself in life k 1 
i ' i i i i t, but to me it 
It is true that the bathing suit may be viewed asa feminine componen j rtd 
speaks of some kind of personal trauma with feminine RI vis са 


ituati Ў of strong recessiv 
situational encounter. I don’t see a pattern ng A ыкы from ihe home, ч 


structure of this male. He is also а subject whose father А i 
handled the masculine cards well, immensely better than A. I'm eA ет 
obvious inkling to think of fhe DEMRE ik Da a eble end pai sao. Itb 
omosexual, at least not if we go by the pers f i 
there that the Rorschach can be so helpfully objective. Of course my interpretation 


may be wrong. 
Card IV 
Responses. (1) Definitely 
Comment. Plate IV is unev! 
Кай sest resemblance may Бе а 


i Clo: 
R . (1) That looks like a bat too. (2) Cle | 
butterfly or a nn Yeah, may be a butterfly. Scores, 1: W F+A P. 2: W Е+ А P. 


Comment. Plate У was uneventful. 


Card VI 


i i rt of a p: 

Responses. (1) This reminds me of some $0 
mostly like a L2 squirrel or some sort of rodent pelt. All 
behind it and these like t 


a bat, hanging upside down. Scores. 1: W F A. 
entful and not disruptive, as was Ш (disruptive). 


elt. Beaver pelt. (2) Looks 
the little feet around there 


hat outstretched. But it looks more like a pelt, you know the 
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shape of it looks like а... just the fur of an animal. Scores. 1: W F* A P. 2: W FM- A, 


Commentary. Plate VI begins with excellent and refined adaptive shading. Nothing 
negative. 
Card VII 

Responses. (1) ,Two Indians, The feather and the heads pointing in that direction, 
Maybe standing on a rock or something. It’s artistic. Scores. 1: W M— H Landscape P. 

Commentary. | assume from what you say elsewhere he thought of the Indians as 
male, though inquiry doesn't indicate that per se. It is an ordinary image. He remarks 
the plate is artistic, that is, pleasant. Does this shoot my theory about the mother, the 
personal and archetypal mothers? Well, it takes some wind out of the incest sails, but 
here's a patient with adaptive defenses, intact in relation to the Rorschach (except for 
Ш). I would especially like to see his figure drawings. The "standing on a rock” does 
reduce his form quality, as you note. His comment "it's artistic" may even refer to 
some artistic license regarding intact form, which he recognizes. I still would opt fora 
tightly repressed sexual trauma. 


Card VIII 


Responses, (1) Two wolverines. See right here. Probably ... that's all I can make 
out of it. (2) The rest could be some abstract kind of a forest or something. Those 
two red splotches look like wolverine to me. Well, maybe in an abstract way. 
Considering that's where wolverines and those other animals come from. Scores. 1: D 
F+ A. 2: W F+ Landscape. 

Commentary, Plate VIII's “abstract forest" shows us more about how differently B 
handles color stimuli and his far better and more intellectually complex controls. 
Except for III, and that a whammy exception, he restricts impulsive response to color, 
and that's bound to be related to how he handles aggression. He mostly represses it, 
but is suddenly vulnerable. Now “bathing suit” isn't an aggressive image, but he is 
sexually aggressive. Being heterosexual is hard for this 16-year-old, but I don’t see it as 
a function of weak masculinity per se, as is the case with the nurture-hound, 
virility-seeking, primitive A. 

Card IX 


Responses, Actually this doesn't remind me of anything. Can't think of anything 
that looks like except for an ink blot. Scores. (rejected). 


Card X 


Responses. (1) Definitely underwater. (2) The blue s 
Aue . plotches up there look 
ыс ш cabs (3) T е could be little fish or something. (4) These look like 
€ shrimp probably. This little green thing. (5 the color 
could be something like coral reef or du. Res ubere of teo 
Commentary. Plate X is unremarkable. It is possible with a more detailed inquiry 


that he had some FC images here, there are green shrimp a i 
T 7 imaj Й nd blue crabs, and this 
youngster is pretty bright, in contrast with A. ji 2 UNE 


General Commentary on Subject B. l'see B as a much more developed, much 
brighter patient, with far more potential than А. B, with his FC, and other signs of 
adaptivity, is a much better patient to work with, and someone much less disturbed. А 
seems to me the prey to impulse and the negative side of the feminine principle. And, 
we learn he had no mother at home, and that B had no father at home. How 
wonderfully paradoxical nature is, B has better developed masculinity with no father, 
and A nothing developed regarding either masculine or feminine forces. I would say A 
isa borderline schizophrenic who looks like a psychopath, and B is more of a genuine 
Ere e үө m ae ae Opportunity, can find an adaptive role in life. 

oth are still adolescents an e future is not yet fix -wi but I 
take a dim view of A and a brighter one for B. y еы 
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A Measure of Needs to 
Assess the Stimulus Characteristics of TAT Cards 


NANCY CAMPUS 
Queens College, City University of New York 


Summary; The 


stimulus demands of TAT cards were evaluated by means 


of a 


TAT-Adjective Rating Scale. Seventeen needs were measured through adjective ratings. 
Mean needs were reported for 191 males and 85 females. Variability was used to develop 

a measure of stimulus ambiguity. Also investigated was (a) the partitioning of variance for 

subjects, cards, needs and their interactions, and (b) sex differences were evaluated by 


means of analysis of variance. 


The assumptions on which projective 
techniques are based have come under 
fire in recent years. In past years the 
focus of projective tests had been on 
personality with little or no recognition 
of the fact that the stimulus might have 
some control over behavior (Kenny, 
1964). Current research dealing with pro- 
jective methodologies has focused on the 
development and incorporation of objec- 
tive scoring scales. In an attempt to 
accomplish this goal, the importance of 
stimulus factors has been recognized and 
is currently enjoying a leading role in the 
experimental undertakings of many те- 
searchers. As Molish (1972) states, “This 
reorientation is characterized by concen- 
trating on the nature of the stimulus, 
greater objectivity in scoring, new theo- 
retical models, the effect of the examiner- 
subject interaction, and the variables of 
ES ce situation in general" (p. 

The TAT, as a projective technique, 
has come under this line of investigation 
in an attempt to assess the stimulus 
factors which so strongly influence an 
individual's perception and interpreta- 
tion. Previous studies have been some- 


The data for males are based on a thesis 
(Campus, 1970) submitted in partial fulfillment 
of the requirements of the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy at New York University. The thesis, 
however, had a different purpose and only the 
means for males were reported. The female 
study was conducted at Queens College. 
Further analyses for males and the female data 
collection and analysis were supported by a 
grant from the Faculty Research Award Pro- 
gram of the City University of New York. 

The author wishes to acknowledge the assist- 
ance of Barbara Ringel and Michael Wolf who 
helped with the female data collection, analysis, 
and preparation of the manuscript. 


what limited in their investigation con- 
centrating on one aspect of the stimulus 
while ignoring others. Clearly, a more 
thorough, encompassing study is war- 
ranted. In keeping with this trend, the 
present study is an attempt to measure 
the stimulus pull of each card in terms of 
needs, and the relative ambiguity of the 
TAT cards. 


The TAT was developed by Murray 
(1943) with its interpretation to be based 
on the concepts of need and press. A 
need was defined as a “latent attribute of 
the organism," and a “more or less 
consistent trait of personality" (Murray, 
1938, p. 61). Murray's theory of person- 
ality has been incorporated in several 
tests of which the most widely known is 
the Thematic Apperception Test. It was 
thought that an individual, when pre- 
sented with an ambiguous stimulus, 
would project onto it his own personality 
and the environmental press that impinge 
on him. Indeed, a TAT protocol is often 
interpreted on the basis of which needs 
the subject reveals via the stories he 
composes to each stimulus (Atkinson, 
1965; Stein, 1955). However, there have 
been few guidelines for interpreting the 
TAT in such a manner other than the 
definitions of the hypothesized needs. 
Apparently, the determination of pre- 
cisely which need a subject is manifesting 
in a particular story has been left for the 
clinician to decide. 

The needs interpretation of the TAT is 
usually made solely on the basis of the 
story produced without regard for the 
stimulus which elicited the response. The 
dissatisfaction with this approach has led 
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to numerous studies which have as their 
goal the identification of those factors in 
the stimulus which result in the manifes- 
tation of specific needs. The basic 
premise that seems to link these research- 
ers is that, as Megargee (1967) states, “to 
accurately interpret a TAT story, one 
must consider not only the content of the 
response, but also the stimulus character- 
е of the card which elicited її” (р. 

Several investigators have pointed out 
the importance of gathering normative 
data to measure the stimulus pull of the 
TAT cards. In this way, the variance due 
to stimulus factors can be separated from 
that which is relevant to personality 
(Eron, 1950; Kenny, 1964; Murstein, 
1972). To gather comprehensive norma- 
tive data was a principal goal of the 
present study. 

There have been numerous attempts to 
measure the varying stimulus pull of the 
TAT cards (Eron, 1950; Kaplan, 1967; 
Murstein, 1960, 1965a, 1965b, 1966, 
1972; Murstein & Easter, 1965; Winget, 
Gleser, & Clements, 1969; Wolowitz & 
Shorkey, 1966). The methods utilized 
have been numerous, including (a) fre- 
quency distribution of themes (Eron, 
1950; Wolowitz & Shorkey, 1966), (b) 
TAT Hostility Scale, devised by Hafner 
and Kaplan (Murstein, 1966), (c) hostility 
ratings by subjects (Murstein, 1960), (d) 
categorization of responses which are 
then scored by a trained assistant (Mur- 
stein, 1972), etc. Much of the research 
has focused on only two of the many 
needs which were suggested by Murray — 
^ Aggression and п Achievement, while 
the research here is designed to be more 
comprehensive. 

A confounding factor in the measure- 
ment of the stimulus pull of needs from 
card to card is ambiguity. Ambiguity was 
a primary consideration in the construc- 
tion of the TAT. As Murray (1938) 
states, “when a person interprets an 
ambiguous social situation he is apt to 
expose his own personality” (p. 531). 
The difficulty connected with ambiguity 

as arisen from its uneven distribution 
across that TAT and, thus, its differential 
effect on the expression ОЁ needs from 
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card to card. Ambiguity has been defined 
as the estimated number of interpreta- 
tions that might be derived from each 
card (Bijou & Kenny, 1951; Kenny & 
Bijou, 1953), and as uncertainty of mean- 
ing or categorization by Murstein (1963). 
Murstein (1972), however, concludes that 
ambiguity is better defined by variability 
of response than by the assessment of 
judges. For, if the judges are clinicians, 
their decisions are probably influenced by 
(a) the types of responses they have 
received from their clients, and (b) the 
judges’ experience, age, sex, and person- 
ality. The latter criticism would apply to 
any group of judges, clinicians or laymen. 
Exactly what the effects of ambiguity 
are, and the optimal amount desired, are 
still controversial issues. Thus, Bijou and 
Kenny (1951) claim that medium- 
ambiguous cards contribute the most to 
personality description, whereas both 
Murstein (1963) and Kaplan (1967) assert 
that increasing the ambiguity of a stimu- 
lus does not necessarily lead to greater 
sensitivity of the test. Thus, in Kaplan’s 
study (1967), the hostile group and the 
nonhostile group did not respond differ- 
entially to the ambiguity of the cards. 

In the execution of the present study, 
it became clear that some measure of 
ambiguity was essential if the author 
hoped to measure the stimulus pull of 
each card in terms of needs. Without such 
a measure of variability, one has no way 
of knowing whether the manifested needs 
indicate the inner life of the subject or 
the stimulus properties of a particular 
TAT card. 

Another area to be investigated in the 
present study is that of sex differences on 
several of the cards. Murstein, David, 
Fisher, and Furth (1961) found no sig- 
nificant sex differences оп hostility 
ratings except for Card 17GF (depicting a 
woman leaning against the railing of a 
bridge), which was seen as significantly 
more hostile by women than by men. In 
reference to this study, Murstein (1965a) 
concludes, however, that the judgements 
of the two sexes are very close. In 
another study (Murstein, 1972), it was 
found that women told slightly more 
positive stories and had more positive 
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outcomes than теп. Women also tended 
to perceive many more instances in which 
one person was helping another. Perhaps 
this implies a dominant need for succor- 
ance and/or nurturance in women. Again, 
however, Murstein (1972) sums up his 
findings by stating that, “The difference 
between cards, however, are strikingly 
more pronounced than the differences 
between the sexes” (e 145). 

The final area to be investigated in the 
present study is that of the partitioning 
of the variance in terms of persons, 
stimuli, needs, and their interactions. Past 
studies (Endler, 1973; Endler & Hunt, 
1968, 1969; Endler, Hunt, & Rosenstein, 
1962) have indicated that, of the single 
sources, the modes of response contribute 
more of the variance than either subjects 
or situations, with subjects contributing 
the smallest amount. In the studies just 
cited, the modes of response pertained to 
a variety of anxiety reactions, whereas in 
the present study needs constitute the 
modes of response. In these previous 
studies, the largest interaction variance 
came from modes of response and situ- 
ations, while the residual (three-way 
interaction and error) accounted for 
Slightly more than one-third of the total 
variance. The most important conclusion 
was that the interactions, including that 
of persons by situations, explained more 
of the variance than either persons or 
situations (Endler, 1973). Bowers (Note 
1), in a summary of nine articles, also 
indicated that the person by situation 
interaction accounted for more variance 
than either persons or situations in the 
majority of the studies (13 of 16). The 
present study, then, will investigate the 
relative contributions to the total vari- 
ance of subjects, needs, and cards, and of 
their interactions. 

As discussed above, the present investi- 
gation has a four-fold purpose. These 
objectives are (a) the measurement of the 
stimulus pull of the cards in terms of 
needs, (b) the assessment of the relative 
ambiguity levels of the TAT cards, using 
variance as a measure of ambiguity, (c) 
the estimation of the contributions of 
needs, cards, subjects and their inter- 

actions to the total variance, and (d) the 
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determination of possible sex differences 
that might exist, both in terms of cards 
and needs. 


Method 


Subjects 

The subjects for this study were 191 
male and 85 female undergraduate stu- 
dents majoring in a variety of areas. The 
subjects were tested in groups of from 
four to eight subjects. Since most of the 
TAT cards used were different for males 
and females, the groups consisted of only 
one sex. 


TAT Measure of Needs 

The measure of needs used j.'s been 
referred to in previous publicatic us as the 
TAT-Adjective Rating Scale (Campus, 
1970, 1974). In administering this scale, 
the students were asked to make up @ 
story imagining that they themselves were 
a person in the picture or in the situation 
shown in the picture. For those pictures 
in which there is more than one person, 
the experimenter pointed to either the 
younger or the same sex figure as the 
particular person who the subjects should 
imagine themselves to be. Thus, in com- 
paring responses of males and females on 
cards common to both sexes, it should be 
kept in mind that they were told to 
identify with different figures. à 

The pictures were projected as slides 
with each being shown for one minute. 
After each slide, the students were given 
time to write out the main points of their 
story after which they described the kind 
of person they were in the story by rating 
themselves on a list of adjectives. The 
rating scale for all adjectives ranged from 
one for "definitely no" to seven for 
"definitely yes." 

For the male students, 16 TAT cards 
were used. Cards 5, 6, 12, and the blank 
card were the cards omitted from the 
original adult male set of 20 cards 
Fifteen cards were used for the female 
students with Cards 5, 14, the blank card, 
19, and 20 being the cards omitted from 
the adult female set. It should be kept 1? 
mind that in this study the TAT cards 
were used as a self-descriptive rather than 
a projective device. 
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The adjective list involved using two 
adjectives to measure each need. For final 
inclusion in the scale, each adjective had 
fo mect two criteria. Firstly, judges were 
used to match the adjectives with Mur- 
ray’s descriptions of the needs (1938). 
The judges were 27 undergraduate 
psychology students. For inclusion, 70% 
of the judges had to agree that the 


- adjective was an indicator of a given need. 


Second, the adjectives had to meet the 
Criteria of convergent and discriminant 
validity as defined by Campbell and Fiske 
(1959). The convergent and discriminant 
validity were determined in the male 
sample, since the female data were collec- 
ted after the male study had been com- 
pleted. These criteria were met by 17 of 
the 20 needs with which the study was 
begun. In obtaining need scores from the 
TAT-Adjective Rating Scale, the scores of 
the two adjectives measuring each need 
were summed to yield scores on the 17 
needs for each card. The needs included 
are listed in Table 1. 
Measure of Stimulus Ambiguity 

The variance of the need scores in the 
Subject samples was used to obtain a 
measure of the ambiguity of each of the 
TAT cards used. For each card, the sum 
Of the variances of the 17 needs was 
Computed. Analysis of variance was 
to determine if there was a significant 
difference in stimulus ambiguity among 
the cards. 
Partitioning Subject, Card, Need 
and Interaction Variances 

The relative contributions of variance 
from subjects, stimuli, needs, two-way 
interactions and residual were assessed by 
Means of a three-way analysis of variance. 
The residual is composed of error and the 
triple interaction combined since the 
triple interaction cannot be measured 
Separately with only one measure of each 
Tesponse for each subject in each situ- 
ation. The procedure used is À on the 
analysis of similar three-way data re- 
pus by Endler and Hunt (1966, 1968). 

is procedure is most thoroughly ex- 
plained in Endler (1966). It consists of 
Comparing estimated components of vari- 


_ ànce rather than either mean squares Or 
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equations based on determining what 
components of variance are included in 
each mean square. For each source, the 
percentages of the sum of all the com- 
ponents are then determined in order to 
compare the magnitude of the different 
sources. 

Of particular interest in the present 
study are the interactions. The source for 


in the needs measured by 
is represented in the interaction. 


Results" 
Stimulus Properties 


To obtain a measure of the TAT 


stimulus pr 
were taken: (a) mean needs к 
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taken 
for the subjects on 
Tbe lists those cards which 
the cutoff point for each of the 17 needs 
involved in the present study. 
Face validation for these z scores was 
obtained by comparing these scores to 
Stein’s summary of common themes for 
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re climbing a rope, had a z score of 
УЯ for exhibition. Stein found a large 
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Abasement 


Achievement 


Affiliation 


Aggression 


Autonomy 


Counteraction 


Defendance 


Deference 


Dominance 


Exhibition 


Harmavoidance 


Infavoidance 


Nurturance 


Order 


Play 


Sentience 


Sex 
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Table 1 


TAT Cards That Elicit Each Need 


3BM, 9ВМ(—), 13MF, 
17ВМ(—) 


2, 3BM(—), 9ВМ(—), 14, 
17BM, 18BM(—) 


ЗВМ(—), 9BM, 10, 15(—), 
17BM, 18BM(—) 


3BM, 4, 10(—), 14(—), 
17ВМ(—), 18BM 


2, 3BM(-) 


2, 3BM(—), 9BM(—), 17BM 


4, 7BM, 9BM(—), 10(—), 
14(—), 19(—) 


2, 4(—), 7BM, 8BM, 10, 
18BM(—) 


1(—), 2, 3ВМ(-), 4, 17BM 
10(—), 17BM, 20(—) 
3BM(-), 4(—), 8BM, 9BM(—), 
11 

2(—), ЭВМ, 7ВМ, 13МЕ, 
17ВМ(—) 

2, 3ВМ(—), 10, 15(—), 
18ВМ(—) 

2, 3ВМ(—), 8BM, 9BM(—), 
10, 18ВМ(—) 

3BM(—, 9BM, 15(—), 17BM, 
18ВМ(—) 

2(—), 4(—), 9ВМ(—), 14, 
17ВМ, 18ВМ(—), 19(—) 
1(—), 2, 3ВМ(—), 4, 7ВМ(—), 
13MF, 17BM, 18ВМ(—) 


Females 


3GF, 11(-) 
2, 3GF(—), 4, 8GF, 13МЕ(—) 


3GF(—), 4, 8GF, 10, 15(—), 
18GF(—) 


3GF, 8GF(—), 10(—), 11(-), 
15 


2,3GF(), 10(—), 11, 
13МЕ(—), 18GF(—) 


1(—), 2, 3GF(—), 4, 9GF, 
13MF(-) 


2, 6GF, 10(—), 17GF(—) 
2, 7GF, 9GF(—), 10, 13MF(-) 


3GF(—), 4, 18GF(—) 
4,9GF, 11(—), 15(—) 
2, 3GF(—), 6GF, 11, 13MF(-) 


3GF, 11(-) 


3GF(—), 4, 8GF, 10, 13МЕ(—), 
15(—), 18GF(—) 


2, 3GF(), 6GF, 13МЕ(—), 
18GF(—) 


3GF(—), 11, 15(—), 18GF(-) 


2, 3GF(—), 8GF, 11, 13MF(O» 
15(—), 18GF(—) 

1(—), 4, 7GF(—), 10, 15(). 
18GF(—) 
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faces close together are shown in Card 10, 
The nurturance z scores of 3,02 for the 
males and 1.85 for the females similarly 
paralleled the usual theme for this card, 
which is affection being expressed by two 
adults, The female sample also showed a 
low aggression z score of -2.00 for this 
card. Feelings of depression, dejection, 
and suicide are usually attributed to the 
huddled figure on the floor in Card 3BM. 
The z scores for abasement (2.62) and 
infavoidance (2.57) ran strongly in such a 
direction. Card 15, depicting a gaunt 
figure in a graveyard, usually elicits 
stories with a theme of mourning. This 
card yielded low z scores on play in both 
sexes. Within this framework of compari- 
Son to Stein's themes, differences in z 
scores between opposing needs also gave 
credence to the results. For example, 
Card 10 evoked strong, positive, affili- 
ation reactions (z = 1.23) and strong, 
negative, autonomy reactions (z = —1.25). 
Similar examples were found within 
several cards by comparing z scores for 
deference and dominance and for nurtur- 
ance and aggression. 


Stimulus Pull 

Two relatively independent criteria 
were employed to judge a card on its 
stimulus pull. The first aspect of stimulus 
pull considered was the richness of mean- 
ing found in the card. As an increasing 
number of needs was affected by the 
properties of the card, the richness of 
meaning was assumed to increase. 
Examining this criteria by itself, it can be 
seen in Table 1 that several cards had an 
effect on many needs while other cards 
had little effect on any of the needs. 


The ambiguity of each card was taken 
into account as the second criterion. A 
card could have a strong effect on several 
needs yet not be considered to have a 
Strong stimulus pull if it had high vari- 
ability among subjects. Variability Was 
Considered to be the essential criterion of 
ambiguity. A one-way analysis of variance 
showed that the cards differed significant- 
ly in ambiguity (for females, (14,240) = 
6.35, p < .01, and for males, F(15,256) = 
21.77, р < .01). The sum of variances 
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across needs was used to obtain a measure 
of overall card ambiguity. A card's ambi- 
guity, then, was judged in comparison to 
all other cards in the sample for that sex. 
These mean variances can be found in 
Table 2. 


Although the two criteria were 
deemed necessary for the "high stimulus 
pull" label to be applied to a card, there 
did not seem to be a relationship between 
low ambiguity and richness of meaning. 
Either could be present without the 
other, but only the combination of the 
two -was sufficient to give a card high 
stimulus pull. Cards 3GF and 2 are 
examples of high stimulus pull. Card 3GF 
showed low ambiguity in comparison to 
the other cards and had 13 of the 17 
needs surpassing the cutoff. Both sexes 
found Card 2 to be one of the least 
ambiguous cards. There were 8 needs 
(female) and 10 needs (male) beyond the 
cutoff. On the other hand, several cards 
showed weak stimulus pull by having 
only one or two needs exceeding the 
cutoff. Specifically, Card 12F had no 
need z scores greater than £1.00, and 
Cards 11 (male), 17GF, and 20 (male) 
had only one need past the cutoff. Cards 
12F, 11 and 20 were average in ambi- 
guity, while 17GF was high in ambiguity. 


Three cards showed very high ambi- 
guity in comparison to the other cards of 
their sex group. Male responses were 
quite varied to Card 13MF. Stein (1955) 
noted that several themes rather than a 
specific one were usually found for this 
card. This card’s variance for the males 
was considerably greater than the mean 
variance of all the cards. Cards 15 and 
18GF have also been shown to elicit more 
than one dominant theme in protocols 
and they too showed high ambiguity as 
measured by the variance. 


Partitioning Subjects, 
Stimuli, and Needs 

The three-way analyses of variance 
used variance percentages to partition the 
variance due to cards, subjects, needs, and 
their interactions. The residual, which 
probably included a large three-way inter- 
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Table 2 
Stimulus Ambiguity Values of TAT Cards 
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Males 
Card Variance 
1 10.35 
2 8.31 
3BM 10.40 
4 9.96 
7BM 9.38 
8BM 10.17 
9BM 9.97 
10 7.85 
11 10.33 
1ЗМЕ 26.12 
14 9.93 
15 11.18 
17BM 9.70 
18BM 10.99 
19 10.59 
20 10.71 


action, accounted for 58-62% of the 
variance in both sexes using Endler’s 
component formulas. This would indi- 
cate, not surprisingly, that the cards 
elicited different needs for different sub- 
jects. 

The two-way interactions accounted 
for approximately one-third of the vari- 
ance in both sexes (without residual). The 
Subjects x Needs interaction indicated 
the variance attributable to personality 
differences measured without reference 
to the stimulus. This component account- 
ed for 8% in the females and 9% in the 
males. The interaction of Cards (Stimuli) 
x Needs indicated the importance of the 
stimulus properties of the cards in 
accounting for variance in need scores. 


Females 
Card Variance 
1 10.32 
2 7.67 
3GF 9.05 
4 8.68 
6GF 9.66 
7СЕ 978 
8GF 8.46 
9GF 9.90 
10 8.10 
11 9.43 
12F 9.11 
13MF 12.85 
15 11.86 
17GF 11.52 
18GF 11.75 


This interaction accounted for 10.3% of 
the variance in females and 11% in males. 
Of the three single factors, the needs 
factor was the strongest. It accounted for 
almost as much variance as the weakest 
interaction, (about 8% in females and 
1075 in males). The significance of the 
needs indicated that there were signifi- 
cant differences in the degree to which 
different needs were elicited by the whole 
set of cards. 


Sex Differences 

Seven TAT cards were seen by both 
males and females. A three-way analysis 
of variance was run to partition the 
variance due to sex, cards, needs, anc 
their interactions. The analysis of vat 
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ance indicated significant effects for 
needs, (F (16, 19,992) = 137.49, p € .01) 
cards, (F (6, 19,992) = 2.07, p < .05), 
and the Cards x Sex interaction (Ё (6, 
19,992) = 3,59, p < .01). The importance 
of the needs effect has been mentioned 
previously in reference to the three-way 
analysis of subjects, cards, needs, and 
their interactions. The difference between 
cards indicated that there were different 
average levels of response across needs for 
different cards. The Cards x Sex inter- 
action simply indicated different average 
levels of response across needs for each 
sex. The lack of significant effects for Sex 
x Needs and Cards x Sex x Needs would 
indicate no overall sex differences in 
responses. 

To determine if there were consistent 
sex differences for any particular needs, ¢ 
tests were also run. Dominance was sig- 
nificantly higher for males on five of the 
seven cards, and autonomy was signifi- 
cantly higher for the males on four of the 
seven cards. No other consistent sex 
differences were found. While many of 
the ¢ tests showed significant differences, 
the direction of the differences changed 
on different cards. As mentioned earlier, 
many of the differences may have been 
due to the fact that males and females 
were told to identify with different 
figures in the pictures. 


Discussion 


The present study, using the TAT- 
Adjective Rating Scale, enabled the simul- 
taneous measurement of 17 needs. Most 
studies, conducted prior to the current 
one, focused their attention on only one 
of three needs — hostility (n Aggression), 
power (n Dominance), and achievement. 
Thus, of the 17 needs measured, only 
three can be compared with previous 
studies in terms of which particular 
card(s) evidenced a strong stimulus pull 
for one of these three needs. The studies 
involving each of these three needs will be 
discussed in turn below. 

Murstein, David, Fisher, and Furth 
(1961), using the Equal Appearing Inter 
val Scale as determined by the Thurstone 
Method, chose nine cards that were more 
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or less evenly spaced throughout the 
hostility continuum. Card 10 was chosen 
as having a low stimulus pull for m 
Aggression, and Cards 6, 7 and 9 as 
having a high stimulus pull for this need. 
With the single exception of ІЗМЕ 
(which had a low-average stimulus pull), 
the present findings are in close agree- 
ment with those of Murstein and his 
colleagues in spite of the different metho- 
dologies used by each study. Kaplan 
(1967), on the basis of Eron's (1953) 
frequency distribution of common 
themes and Murstein’s (1961) Equal 
Appearing Interval Scale values, selected 
Cards 18GF, ІЗМЕ, 3GF, and 11 as 
having high hostility relevance. The pres- 
ent study’s findings correspond to 
Kaplan’s for Cards 3GF and 18GF, but 
do not agree for Card 11, which had a 
negative stimulus pull for m Aggression 
for both males and females. Goldfried 
and Zax (1965), using a semantic differ- 
ential approach, found Cards 11 and 
17BM to be low in stimulus pull for 
aggression, a finding which is in agree- 
ment with the present study. 

As for dominance, Wolowitz and 
Shorkey (1966) chose those cards which 
were highest in mean frequency of power 
elicited stories. These were Cards 1, 7BM, 
8BM, 11, 13MF, 17BM, and 18BM. With 
the sole exception of 17BM, present 
findings disagreed, sometimes in an in- 
verse direction, with those of Wolowitz 
and Shorkey. However, this discrepancy 
is most probably a result of their broad 
definition of power and the fact that the 
sample of subjects they used were para- 
noid schizophrenic males. 

For achievement, Murstein (1965a) 
found Cards 8BM, 2, 17BM, and 10 to 
evidence a strong stimulus pull for п 
Achievement, while Cards 18BM, 9BM, 
20, and 3BM were evidenced to be low in 
achievement. Present findings differed 
only concerning Cards 8BM and 10, 
which received low to average ratings. —. 

It appears, then, that only certain 
cards are consistent in terms of stimulus 
pull for a particular need, while contra- 
dictory results are obtained for other 
cards across the differing frameworks. 
More importantly, that some of the pres- 
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ent study’s findings were not in agree- 
ment with those of other studies, might 
be attributed to the limited nature of the 
previous studies. Since these studies only 
attempted to measure one need at a time, 
a particular card’s stimulus pull for that 
need may appear spuriously high. Thus, 
when assessing many needs simultane- 
ously, the importance of that card for a 
particular need recedes in favor of other 
needs for which the stimulus is richer in 
meaning. It is the present author's belief 
that only when measuring many needs at 
the same time can one estimate the 
relative stimulus pull of a card for any 
one need. Additional explanations for the 
discrepancies found between the present 
study and others could be accounted for 
by (a) differing definitions of needs, (b) 
whether judges assessed the stimulus pull 
of a card or whether stories were written 
and then evaluated, (c) variation in the 
characteristics of the samples of subjects 
used, and/or (d) other methodological 
differences. 

In the present study, the ambiguity 
value of each TAT card was measured by 
variability of response. Bijou and Kenny 
(1951), using subjects to rate the number 
of possible interpretations that could be 
evoked by a particular card, found Cards 
3BM, 11, 15, 18BM, and 19 to be highly 
ambiguous, while Cards 1, 2, 9BM, and 
17BM were low in ambiguity. Although 
Bijou and Kenny used a subjective ap- 
proach, and the present study employed 
an objective measure in the assessment of. 
ambiguity, the two studies were in agree- 
ment with the sole exception of Card 1, 
which obtained an average rating on 
ambiguity. Kaplan (1967), employing as 
the criterion a large variability of themes 
as taken from Eron's (1953) norms, 
selected Cards 18GF, 7GF, and 3GF as 
highly ambiguous stimuli, and Cards 1,2, 
11, and 13MF as being low in respect to 
this variable. The results obtained in the 

present study strongly disagree with the 
placement of 13MF in the low ambiguity 
category. Our results indicated that Card 
1ЗМЕ was the most ambiguous of the 
cards used for both males and females. In 
the studies cited previously, Card 13MF 
was depicted as having a high stimulus 
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pull for aggression. Having such a strong 
pull for hostility may have resulted in a 
low ambiguity rating. In the simultaneous 
measurement of 17 needs, however, Card 
13MF revealed itself to be more import- 
ant in assessing needs other than aggres- 
sion, such as sex, abasement, and 
infavoidance. That Card 13MF had some 
pull for several needs resulted in greater 
variability and thus, ambiguity. Murstein 
(1964) states that pictures in which both 
sexes are depicted yield greater variability. 
in the TAT task. This would apply to 
Card 13MF and 17GF, although not to 
the other cards used. 

Goldfried and Zax (1965), having sub- 
jects rate cards on a semantic differential 
scale, inferred ambiguity from the num- 
ber of scales which had means within one 
point of the neutral category. Thus, the 
fewer the number of scales which were 
used to describe the picture, the greater 
the ambiguity. From this definition, 
Cards 2 and 17BM were selected as being 
representative of high ambiguity. The 
present study's findings are in direct 
opposition to those of Goldfried and Zax. 
Indeed, these cards were two of the three 
lowest in ambiguity. 

The definition of ambiguity used by 
Goldfried and Zax (1965) seems to be in 
direct contradiction to those used in the 
other studies cited. According to their 
definition, the fewer the responses a card 
elicits, the greater the ambiguity, while in 
other studies, the greater the number of 
responses that could characterize a card, 
the greater the judged ambiguity. It seems 
that there exists justification for either 
approach. Two difficulties with the ap- 
proach used by Goldfried and Zax were 
(a) they failed to consider interrelations 
among the scales, and (b) the variability 
of response was not taken into consider- - 
ation. It is only if we assume independ- 
ence of the scales that one could argue 
that few responses would be associated 
with ambiguity. In examining the scales 
used, this assumption seems highly : 
dubious. Secondly, if hypothetically, 
everyone agreed that a stimulus meant 
nothing, is this high ambiguity? Thus, 3 
measure of ambiguity that considers vari- 
ability seems essential. 
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The third purpose of the study was to 
investigate the partitioning of variance 
among subjects, cards, needs, and their 
interactions. Among the three main com- 
ponents, needs accounted for the largest 
proportion of variance. Not surprisingly, 
the TAT cards as a set elicit the different 
needs to varying degrees. The needs 
evoked most strongly were achievement, 
autonomy, and counteraction for males 
and achievement and counteraction for 
females. The needs evoked most weakly 
for both sexes were exhibition, infavoid- 
ance, and play. The largest portion of 
variability was involved in the residual of 
which a large component is the three-way 
interaction. Thus, there were large indi- 
vidual differences in the needs evoked by 
different cards. Perhaps the stimulus is 
not as important as had been previously 
claimed since in this study the Cards and 
the Cards x Needs components were not 
that large. 

Comparing results with the findings 
derived from Endler and his colleague's 
studies using the S-R Inventories of 
Anxiousness and Hostility (1962, 1968, 
1969) requires caution due to the fact 
that, for each of these inventories, the 
modes of response were assumed to re- 
volve around a single construct. Thus, an 
overall score on anxiety or hostility could 
be derived by summing across subjects 
and situations. In the present study, since 
the modes of response related to different 
needs no such overall score could be 
obtained. The outstanding difference in 
tesults was the 75% larger residual ob- 
tained in this study. Thus, subjects 
responded with more variability in their 
response profiles to different situations. 

Further study to determine the im- 
portance of the TAT stimulus in the 
measurement of each of the needs should 
be considered. This could be done 
through a two-way analysis of variance of 
Subjects x Stimuli for each need. It may 
be that for certain needs there is little 
Variability of response from card to card 
While for others there is a great deal of 
Variability, In one study (Murstein, 
19653) the stimulus properties of the 
nine TAT cards used were responsible for 
тоге than 50% of the total variance. 
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Further study should also be under- 
taken to determine the stability of the 
results reported here under different con- 
ditions of administration. The TAT- 
Adjective Rating Scale could be used as a 
projective device with the standard in- 
structions. After the story is obtained the 
examiner could ask the subject to des 
cribe the major characters in the story on 
the adjective scales, There is suggestive 
evidence that the TAT elicits conscious 
concerns of the subject (Kenny, 1964; 
Suinn & Oskamp, 1969) but the differ- 
ence between a self-descriptive and pro- 
jective approach remains to be seen. 

Related to the above problem is that 
of determining the degree of correspond- 
ence between ratings given by the sub- 
jects themselves and those made by 
judges on the basis of stories. Discrep- 
ancies among studies of stimulus demands 
and stimulus ambiguity may well be 
accounted for on the basis of differences 
in these two methodologies, The TAT- 
Adjective Rating Scales could be em- 
ployed to investigate the degree of dis- 
crepancy thus created. 
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The Predictive Efficacy of Three MMPI Short Forms 


Summary 


While the Minnesota Multiphasic Per- 
sonality Inventory (MMPI) (Hathaway & 
McKinley, 1967) has proved to be a 
valuable assessment tool, its length is 
often prohibitive for many research and 
practical applications. Because of this 
problem, several investigators have at- 
tempted to devise abbreviated MMPI 
forms. Early attempts by Ferguson 
(1946), Holzberg and Alessi (1949), Mac- 
Donald (1952), Olson (1954), Jorgenson 
E and Foulds, Caine, and Creasy 

1960) failed in that none of these short 
forms had consistently high correlations 
with the standard MMPI form scores. 
More recently, Kincannon (1968) de- 
veloped a 7l-item short form MMPI 
entitled the Mini-Mult. 

A review of the recent research shows 
Tespectable correlations between scores 
on individual scales of the Mini-Mult and 
MMPI for college students (Armentrout, 
1970), delinquents (Armentrout & 
Rouzer, 1970), “normals” (Dean, 1972), 
job applicants (Lacks & Powell, 1970), 
Outpatients (Harford, Lubetkin, & Alpert, 
1972), inpatients (Lacks, 1970), and 
hospitalized schizophrenics (Hobbs & 
Fowler, 1974). However, while the Mini- 
Mult-standard form scale correlations 
have generally been high, most of the 
studies cited above have shown that the 


| 

4 

| 

| Mini-Mult permits few accurate con- 
Clusions regarding the validity, extreme 
Scores, and rank order of scale elevation. 
In addition the Mini-Mult completely 
omits scales 5 (Mf) and О (Si). 


JACK D. EDINGER, PHILLIP C. KENDALL, JAMES Р. HOOKE 
Virginia Commonwealth University 
and 


JOSEPH B. BOGAN 
Petersburg Federal Reformatory 


In order to investigate the predictive efficacy of three MMPI short forms, the 
standard form answer sheets of 50 inmate volunteers and 44 clinic outpatients were morad 
separately for Faschingbauer’s, Hugo's and Mini-Mult scales. T-score correlations and г beets 
between the standard form and each short form, as well as comparisons wring Lacks’ criteris 
were reported. Results indicated that the Faschingbauer form was superior to the other two 
forms. Results were discussed in terms of the populations tested and in reference to the 
different methodologies used in developing each of the short forma. 


Because of the t weaknesses of 
Kincannon's Mini-Mult, other investi- 
gators were prompted to develop more 
Hugo (1971). f ones 

‚ for example, a 
173-item short form intended 
for use with college st This form 


contains the £L, F and К scales and ай ten 

clinical scales of the standard form. The 

dence between Hugo's form and 

the | with regard to profile validity, 
classification | 


cage пан Ce ан aM or 
patients (Faschinghauer, 1974). Fasching- 


166-item form 
bauer (1974) developed a geen 


Mort form and the standard form validity 
and clinical scales for both обер, site 
ts and psychiatric ts. In a more 
ed any, Менн: Соок, Clarke, 
and Faschingbauer (1973) found respect- 
able correlations between the short form 
and standard form scales for а large 
heterogeneous population of psychiatric 
inpatients. 
inthe literature on these recent short 
forms reveals little regarding their use 
with such tions as outpatients, 
legal offenders, ог adolescents, among 
other groups. Further, it seems that al- 
though the Faschingbauer and Hugo 
forms have been prepared as improve- 
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ments over the Mini-Mult few investi- 
gators have attempted to directly 
compare the relative efficacy of these 
short forms with Kincannon’s form in 
estimating standard form scores. Because 
of these limitations in the current litera- 
ture this study represented an attempt to 
test the predictive efficacy of the 
Faschingbauer and Hugo forms in esti- 
mating the standard form on two popula- 
tions for which no previous information 
exists. Furthermore, this study was de- 
signed to compare the Mini-Mult, Fasch- 
ingbauers, and Hugo’s short forms in 


approximating the standard MMPI 
profile. 

Method 
Subjects 


Fifty male inmate volunteers of the 
Petersburg Federal Reformatory Drug 
Abuse Program and 44 male outpatients 
of the Virginia Commonwealth University 
Psychological Services Center served as 
subjects in this study. The mean age of 
the inmates was 23.52 years with an age 
range of 20 to 28 years. Eighteen of the 
inmates were white, 30 were black and 2 
were Puerto Rican. At the time of testing 
these inmates had been incarcerated an 
average of 14.5 months. The mean age of 
the outpatients was 25.00 years with a 
range of 16 to 47 years. Forty of these 
patients were white and four were black. 
The outpatient population represented all 
males seen at the University clinic be- 
tween January 1970 and June 1974 who 
had been administered form R of the 
MMPI as part of a psychodiagnostic bat- 
tery prior to their entry into psycho- 
therapy. 


Procedure 


The 50 inmates who agreed to take 
part in this study were tested using form 
R of the MMPI. The MMPIs of the 44 
outpatients were drawn from the psycho- 
logical files of the Virginia Common- 
wealth University Psychological Services 
Center. On these 94 MMPIs standard 
form, Mini-Mult, Hugo, and Fasching- 
bauer items were scored separately. This 
internal scoring procedure was followed 
rather than a procedure involving separate 
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administrations of the short forms be- 
cause as Faschingbauer (1974), Lieber- 
man (1968), Lieberman and Walters 
(1968) and Perkins and Goldberg (1964) 
have demonstrated, concern about signifi- 
cant differences between short forms 
administered within the context of the 
standard form and short forms adminis- 
tered separately is unnecessary. From 
these scorings, T scores were calculated in 
the usual manner for the standard form 
and in the manner prescribed by the short 
form authors using the appropriate con- 
version tables for each of the abbreviated 
forms. After all T scores were determined 
Pearson Product Moment Correlations 
(Winer, 1962) between the corresponding 
scales of each of the short forms and 
standard form were calculated. In ad- 
dition, t (dependent) tests (Winer, 1962) 
for the difference between the short form 
T score approximations and the standard 
form T scores were computed for the 


three validity and ten clinical scales (or — 


eight in the case of the Mini-Mult) for 
each of the three short forms. These 
analyses were carried out because as 
Hoffman and Butcher (1975) suggest, 
scale by scale correlations may be highly - 
significant while significant mean scale 
score differences between short and long 
forms may still be obtained. 


In.a further analysis the three short 
forms were compared by tests for the 
difference between proportions on Lacks 
(1970) criteria listed below: 


% Agreement MMPI and Short form 

1. # times they agree in that one or more 
clinical scales above Т=69 are same 

2. # times they agree in that three or 
more clinical scales above T=69 are 
same 

3. # times they agree in that five or more 
clinical scales above T-69 are same 

4. # times they agree in that F is above 
13 

5. # times they agree in that peaks are 
the same: 

- highest peaks were the same 

- Second highest peaks were the same 

. third highest peaks were the same 

„all three highest peaks were the 

same. 


с.о ср 


Table | 


Correlation Coefficients of the MMPI Scale Scores (T) 
with the Faschingbauer, Hugo, and Mini-Mult Short Form Scores for Outpatients and Inmates 


Short Form 


Faschingbauer 
Hugo 
Mini-Mult 


93 


Faschingbauer 


NVDOS '8 f PU*'T4OOH ‘а f "TIVINT 2d ‘UAONIGS ‘Cf 


Hugo 
Mini-Mult 


а Correlations are significant at the .0001 level, except those indicated * which are significant at the .01 level 


19% 


| 
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Finally, the three short forms were 
compared on the basis of the proportion 
of profiles judged invalid (i.e. having a T 
score 70 on any of the three validity 
scales) by the short form in comparison 
to the long form results. In making these 
comparisons, statistical tests for the dif- 
ference of proportions were again used. 


Results 


Pearson Product Moment correlation 
coefficients for the three short forms 
with the standard form are presented in 
Table 1. As can be seen, all correlations 
were significant at the .01 level with the 
greater portion being “high” correlations. 
Generally, Faschingbauer’s and Hugo’s 
short form correlations were slightly 
higher than the Mini-Mult short form. In 
comparing Faschingbauer's and Hugo's 
short forms by population, the Hugo 
correlations were slightly higher on 7 of 
the 13 scales for outpatients yet slightly 
lower on 8 of 13 scale correlations for 
inmates. 

In addition to the correlational analy- 
sis, a total of 74 tests were computed to 
test the accuracy of the three short forms 
in estimating the standard form. 

Significant ts were obtained between 
Faschingbauer’s and standard form scale 
means on six of the 26 occasions. The 
Faschingbauer form overestimated the 
standard form on scale 2 within the 
outpatient population (t = —2.99, p<01) 
and on scales L(t = -2.18, p<.05), F(t = 
-3.09, р<.01), and 6 (t = -2.03, р<.05) 
within the inmate group. The standard 
form was underestimated by the Fasch- 
ingbauer form on Scale | (г = 2.88, 

p<.01) of the outpatients and Scale О (t 
= 3.81, p<.001) of the inmates. 

Tests comparing the Hugo and stand- 
ard forms resulted in 16 of the 26 
comparisons being significantly different. 
The Hugo form overestimated the stand- 
ard form on Scales К (-3.98, p<.001), 
and 6 (ft = 6.23, p<.001) within the 
outpatient group and on scales K (-3.99, 

p<.001), 1 (¢  -2.05, p<.05), "3 (r= 
2.14, р<.05), 5 (t = —5.35, p<.001), and 
7 (t = 2.79, p.01) within the inmate 
group. The standard form was underesti- 
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2.74, p<.01), 6 (t = 6.23, p<.001), 8 (t= 
2.51, р<.05), 9 (t = 2.74, p<.01), and O 
(t = 7.67, p<.001) within the outpati } 
and scales 2 (t = -5.44, р<.001), 4 (t= 
5.08, p<.001), 6 (t = 6.69, p<.001), and 
0 (t = 5.34, p<.001) within the inmates. 

The f test comparisons between the 
Mini-Mult and the standard form resulted. 
in 11 of the 26 tests being significantly 
different. The Mini-Mult overestimated 
the standard form on scales 1 (г = -3.08, 
р<.01), 2 (t = 4.20, p<.001), and 6 (f= 
-2.21, p<.05) within the outpatient group 
and scales 1 (17 -7.62, p.001) and 8 (f= 
—6.24, p<.001) within the inmate popula- 
tion. Underestimates of the standard 
form by the Mini-Mult were significant 
for Scales F(t = 5.01, p<.002) and 9 (t= 
4.86, p<.001) for the outpatient group 
and scales F(t = 6.71, p.001), К (t= 
4.09, p.001), 7 (t = 2.43, p<.05) and9 
(t = 4.80, p.001) for the inmates. 

A further comparison of the short 
forms using Lacks’ (1970) criteria #5 
reported in Table 2 below. Within the 
outpatient population Faschingbauer’s 
Short form was significantly better tham 
Hugo's short form on criteria 4 (z = 3.03, 
р<.01) and 5c (z = 2.6, p<.01) and the 
Mini-Mult on criterion 4 (z = 504, 
p<.01). Hugo's short form displayed sig- 
nificantly greater agreement than Fasch- 
ingbauer's short form on criterion 5b Z= 
2.27, p<.05) within the population, All 
other differences in percentage of agree 
ment on these criteria were not signifi- - 
cant within this population. 

Within the inmate population the 
Faschingbauer short form displayed ul 
nificantly more agreement on criteria 4 (Z 
= 2.00, p<.05), 5а (z = 3.00, p<.01), 5b 
(z = 1.97), р<.01), and 5d (z = 2.00, 
р<.01) than did Hugo's form and signifi- 
cantly higher percent of agreement ОЛ 
criteria Sa (2 = 3.20, p<.01) 5b (z = 2.15, 
р<.01) and Sd (z = 2.96, p<.01) than the 
Mini-Mult, All other differences in per 
centage of agreement on these critena — 
Were not significant within this inmate 
population, ш 

In the final comparison, all of these - 
profiles judged invalid (ie. having à T 


mated by the Hugo form on scales T 
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Table 2 criterion were 80%, 90%, and 40% for 

Percentage of Agreement Ever mre shugo, and Mini-Mult 
Between the Standard Form and these ARR эмы i Som t M 
the Three Short Forms on ferencés between the Mini-Mult and both 
Lacks' (1970) Criteria Faschingbauer's (z = 2.56, р<.0$) and 


Hugo's form ( = 3.27, p«.01). While the 
differences between Hugo's and Fasching- 
bauer's form were not signigicant for this 
population. 


Short Forms 
Criterio 
er Fasching- 
bauer Discussion 
In an overview, it appears that all three 

Outpatients short forms were more accurate in esti- 

mating the standard form in the out- 
patient population than in the inmate 
population. This conclusion is supported 
in that there were generally higher corre- 
lations, fewer significant г tests and 
higher percentages of agreement on the 
Lacks’ and validity criteria for all three 
short forms on the outpatient lation 
than in the inmate population. Further- 
more, it appears that the Faschingbauer 
short form is the most efficacious in 
estimating the long form across both 
populations. This statement is supported 
by the fewer number of significant fs 
Inmates obtained by this form in comparison with 
the standard form as well as by the 
generally higher Lacks’ criteria percent- 
ages obtained by this form in 
to the other two forms. Thus, on 
these findings it appears that the 166 
item Faschingbauer short form is gener- 
ally a more accurate estimate of the 
standard form scores than are the other 
two forms. Also it appears that the 
Faschingbauer short form does indeed 
represent an improvement over Kin- 
cannon’s Mini-Mult. 

However, the Hugo short form appears 
to improve ana ke y of жуу 
score 70 on any of the validity scales) by displayed by the -Mult in predicting 
the standard form were do judged in- the standard form scores. In fact, d 
valid by Faschingbauer's form within the garding scales 5 and 0, гона go 4 
inmate population. This figure is slightly values between the stan ) pm ап! 
higher than the 75% obtained by Hugo's short form T scores were obtaine угуз 
short form and significantly higher (2 = the two populations for the Hugo short 


2. t form than for the Mini-Mult. In addition, 
ds igen pec e on Lacks’ criteria the Hugo form failed to 


displayed by the Mini-Mult. he I | tc 
ithi i ulation the display any superiority over the Mini- 
Me ka dina validity Mult as determined by the tests for the 


Percentage agreement on 
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difference among the percentage magni- 
tudes. The only criterion on which the 
Hugo form displayed greater efficacy 
than the Mini-Mult in agreeing with the 
standard form was that of the validity 
criterion. Thus, while the correlations in 
Table 1 suggest that the Hugo form is 
more closely related to the standard 
form, the remaining data do not support 
this conclusion. 

Although it is difficult to determine 
the reason for such findings in regard to 
the Hugo form a possible explanation of 
these data may involve a consideration of 
the derivation of this short form. Origi- 
nally the Hugo form was derived by 
multiple correlation and regression 
formulas in an attempt to develop a form 
which would more accurately estimate 
the standard form T scores of college 
students than did the Mini-Mult. It seems 
reasonable to assume that a form derived 
in this manner for college students would 
have less applicability to either inmates or 
outpatients. The Faschingbauer form, 
however, is a factor analytically derived 
form which was developed on the basis of 
both college students and psychiatric 
patient responses to the MMPI. Since the 
Faschingbauer form was derived on a 
more heterogeneous sample, it may be 
i aan to a greater variety of individ- 
u 


Regarding the practice of making 
generalizations based on any short form 
derived profiles, while a short form may 
appear to be a reliable predictor of the 
standard form profile, short forms may 
not be as valid predictors of behavioral 
criteria as the standard form. Hoffman 
and Butcher (1975) recently compared 
the Mini-Mult, the Faschingbauer short 
form, and the MMPI-168 (Overall, 
Hunter, & Butcher, 1973) with the full 
MMPI. They too, found fairly respectable 
correlations between short form and 
standard form scales. However, when 
they examined the correspondence be- 
tween high-point codes resulting from the 
short forms with the high-point codes 
generated by the standard form, they 
found ‘hit’ rates ranging only from 37 to 
49 percent. Table 2 shows a similar lack 
of agreement on high-point codes in our 
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own data. The success rate in predicting” 
the first peak of the standard form profile 
ranged from 32 to 64 percent, while the 
rate of agreement that the first : 
highest peaks were the same ranged 
zero to a dismal 16 percent. 

Since most clinical (and all actuarial) 
interpretation of the MMPI is based on | 
configural, or code-type profile analysis, 
reports of high short form-standard form 
correlations can be dangerously mis 
leading. If the clinician wishes to take the 
time to establish external correiates of 
short form code-types, one of the short ^ 
forms may eventually emerge as an 
acceptable substitute for the full MMPI. 
In the absence of such independent vali- 
dation, none of the short forms discussed — 
here can be recommended for routine 
clinical use. 
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Interpretive Accuracy of Abbreviated MMPIs 


CHARLES S. NEWMARK and RUTH FALK 
University of North Carolina Medical School 


and 


ALFRED J, FINCH, JR. 
Virginia Treatment Center for Children, Richmond 


Summary: The interpretive accuracy of the standard MMPI and three abbreviated forms 
was assessed and compared with a sample of psychiatric inpatients. Psychiatric teams 
evaluated the accuracy of the interpretation of one abbreviated form and the standard form 
for their patients. Only the MMPI-168 obtained comparable ratings to the standard form. 


The recent development of several 
abbreviated forms of the MMPI has pre- 
cipitated an avalanche of investigations 
assessing the practical utility of these 
instruments. The majority of studies 
focused solely on comparisons with the 
standard MMPI of group mean data and 
individual profile pairs concerning valid- 
ity, high points, and general evaluations. 

None of the investigations, however, 
has dealt with the most crucial issue, 
namely, is the interpretation of the 
abbreviated MMPI comparable to that 
obtained from the standard form. If not, 
regardless of whether individual and 
group mean data are comparable, the 
abbreviated MMPI should not be used. 
Therefore, the present study investigated 
the comparative interpretive accuracy of 
three abbreviated ММРІ and the stand- 
ard MMPI with a sample of psychiatric 
inpatients. 


Method 


Subjects 

The subjects were 245 consecutive 
admissions to a private psychiatric in- 
patient facility in Winston-Salem, North 
Carolina. For numerous reasons, pri- 
marily lack of cooperation, confusion, 
limited intellectual ability, poor insight, 
or cerebral dysfunction, MMPIs were not 
obtained from 41 patients. Thirty-nine 
patients obtained uninterpretable invalid 
MMPI profiles (F > T score of 80, Z and 
К both > T score of 70). The’ remaining 
89 females and 76 males between the ages 
of 16 and 60 years (M = 36.5), whose 
education ranged from 8 to 21 years (М = 


11.5), served as subjects. There were no 
significant age or educational differences 
as a function of sex. 


Procedure 

The subjects were tested approxi- 
mately 48-72 hours following admission 
as part of the routine screening proced- 
ure. A counterbalanced design was used 
to offset evidence of decreased pathology 
on repeated MMPI administrations (Kin- 
cannon, 1968). Subjects were randomly 
assigned to one of three groups and 
received both the standard form MMPI 
and one of three abbreviated forms, 
namely, the Faschingbauer abbreviated 
MMPI (FAM) (Faschingbauer, 1972), the 
Hugo short form (Hugo, 1971), or the 
MMPI-168 (Overall & Gomez-Mont, 
1974). Subjects who received the stand- 
ard form MMPI first then were adminis- 
tered one of the abbreviated forms, while 
subjects who initially received an abbre- 
viated form then received the standard 
form MMPI. А test-test interval of 
approximately 2-8 hours resulted in all 
cases. 

The standard form MMPI answer 
sheets were hand scored in the traditional 
manner. The abbreviated MMPIs were 
scored and converted into standard scale 
Taw scores using the appropriate con- 
version tables and/or regression equa- 
tions. Thus, each patient received the 
standard MMPI and an independent 
administration of one of three abbrevi- 
ated MMPIs in a counterbalanced order. 
Conversion of prorated raw scores 10 
T-scores then was accomplished following 
standard procedure. 
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The primary investigator (CSN) 
terpreted each MMPI profile with only 
relevant demographic data available for 
ach subject. The interpreter did not 
know from which test form the coded 
profile was obtained, and the ordering of 
profile codes differed so that a subject's 
profile code from one form was not 
placed in close proximity to his profile 
code from the other test form. 

Both abbreviated and standard MMPI 
interpretations of approximately 250-300 
words then were presented to the psychi- 
atric team, (psychiatrist, psychiatric resi- 
— dent, psychologist, psychiatric nurse) in 
Charge of primary care for the patient. 
Approximately one week later, the team 
was requested to evaluate for each patient 
the accuracy of each interpretation on a 
5-point scale (i.e., 1 7 total inaccuracy, 2 
= 25% accuracy, 3 = 5096 accuracy, 4 = 
75% accuracy, 5 = 100% accuracy). The 
week time-interval was necessary so the 
psychiatric team would be more familiar 
with the patient. Both the abbreviated 
and standard form interpretations of each 
profile were evaluated together so that a 
direct comparison could be made in case 
of equal ratings. If equal ratings occurred, 
one interpretation was chosen as being 
more conclusive and helpful. 


Results and Discussion 


Since there were no significant differ- 
ences as a function of sex, data were 
facilitate 


compared with 5 cases 
Was rated higher. Of the 36 cases where 
equal ratings occurred, the standard 
MMPI interpretation was rated as being 
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more conclusive and useful in 22 cases as 
opposed to only 14 for the FAM. 

The interpretive ra of the stand- 
ard MMPI = 449, о = 69) 
significantly higher (t = 7.88, p < 001) 
than the ratings obtained from the Hugo, 
(M = 3.15, о = 1.25). For the standard 
MMPI and Hugo, 90% and 45%, respec- 
tively, of the interpretations were rated as 
either 4 or 5. The remainder of the 
standard ММР1 interpretations received a 
rating of 3, while for the Hugo, 27%, 16% 
and 13%, respectively, received ratings of 
3, 2, and 1. Of the 55 profile pairs, the 
standard MMPI was rated higher in 38 
cases as opposed to only 2 cases for the 
Hugo. Of the 15 cases where equal ratings 
occurred, the standard MMPI was evalu- 
ated as being more conclusive and useful 
in 11 cases as opposed to only 4 cases for 
the Hugo. 

In contrast, no significant differences 
occurred for the interpretive ratings of 
the standard MMPI (M = 4.51, о = .72) 
and the ММРІ-168 (M = 4.42, o = 88). 
For the standard MMPI and ММРІ-168, 
88% and 86%, respectively, of the in- 
terpretations were rated as either 4 or $. 
The remainder of the standard MMPI 
interpretations received a rating of 3, 
while for the MMPI-168, 5 profiles re- 
ceived a rating of 3 while 3 profiles 
received a rating of 2. Of the 55 profile 
pairs, the standard MMPI was rated higher 
in 13 cases as compared with 9 cases 
where the MMPI-168 was rated higher. Of 
the 33 cases where equal ratings occurred, 
the standard MMPI was evaluated as being 
more conclusive and useful in 19 cases as 
opposed to 14 cases for the MMPI-168. 

While numerous limitations of the 
study are readily evident, they neverthe- 
less are consistent with procedures that 
occur regarding the use of MMPIs in 
many psychiatric inpatient settings. That 
is, interpretations are done primarily by 
one individual and usually are presented 
to the psychiatric team in charge of the 
patient. Feedback is often presented to 
the interpreter regarding the accuracy of 
his interpretation. In the present. investi- 

tion, the principle of sampling was 
applied only to the selection of subjects 
and not to the selection of interpreters. 
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No rules or principles were provided by 
the interpreter regarding the procedure 
followed in making his interpretation, 
which tends to vitiate the possibility for 
replication. Additionally, the use of 
psychiatric judges as the final criterion 
may be subject to criticism, especially 
since no interjudge reliability was avail- 
able nor was the test-retest reliability of 
each judge presented. Instead, a con- 
sensus ruled. Finally, the 5-point rating 
scale appears somewhat deficient as there 
was no substantiation that these 5 points 
were a true-equal interval scale. Neverthe- 
less, from a practical point of view, there 
is evidence to suggest that the interpreta- 
tions of the abbreviated MMPI-168 were 
comparable to that obtained from the 
standard form. 


Accuracy of Abbreviated MMPls 
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A System for Assessing Personal Responsibility: 
Validity, Reliability and Rater Trainability 


ROBERT W. GENTHNER and DANIEL E. JONES 
Eastern Kentucky University 


Summary: 


Sixty-two subjects completed the California Psychological Inventory, the 


Rotter External-Internal locus of control scale and an audio-taped discussion of their 
personal problems. The audio-taped problems were rated on a five-point level of personal 
responsibility scale and were compared with the scores on the California Personality Inven- 
tory and the Internal-External locus of control scale in a correlation matrix which was sub- 
jected to a factor analysis. The results from these analyses supported the hypothesis that the 
Personal Responsibility Rating System has construct validity as a measure of psychological 
health, Study II assessed the trainability of the Personal Responsibility System. With a four- 
hour training program it was found that graduate students could be taught to rate 


personal responsibility in a reliable manner. 


Healthy functioning is seen by Carl 
Rogers (1951) when a person“. . . moves 
away from a state where his thinking, 
feeling and behavior are governed by the 
judgments and expectations of others, 
and towards a state in which he relies 
upon his own experiences for his values 
and standards" (P.71). Rogers (1961) 
stated specifically that as a person begins 
to actualize he becomes more “responsi- 
ble” for his problems. “... the person 
lives his problems subjectively, feeling 
responsible for the contributions he has 
made in the development of his prob- 
lems” (P. 157). 


Blatz's (1966) security theory is con- 
sistent with Roger's linking personal re- 
sponsibility with psychological well- 
being. Blatz maintains that healthy 
functioning is obtained when a person is 
willing to accept the consequences of his 
actions, For Blatz, personal responsibility 
is acting on one’s life and being able to 
accept both negative and positive conse- 
quences with limited buffering or avoid- 
ance mechanisms. 


The ideal personality according to 
Albert Ellis (1963) is also highly person- 
ally responsible. Ellis maintains that man 
is fully responsible for how he feels and 
how he lives. In his description of Ration- 
al Theory he explained that people are 
fully accountable for their emotional 
state, It is not an external event that 
causes emotion but rather the person's 


definition of that event that produces the 
emotion. 


Personal Responsibility Ratings 

In an effort to synthesize and oper- 
ationalize the concept of personal 
responsibility (PR), Genthner (Note 1) 
developed an assessment system for rating 
verbal behavior. The following is a brief 
description of the assessment system: 


Level 1 

The individual takes no responsi- 
bility for his life. He ostensibly has 
given up accountability. He almost 
never accepts the consequences of his 
actions. 


Level 2 

At level two, the individual has 
depersonalized his approach to life 
problems. He sees a specific force 
outside him as being the cause of his 
problem (e.g. sex, job, his wife, etc.). 
Because he is pursuing a solution to his 
problems by anger or depersonalized 
exploration, he does have some sense 
of personal responsibility. 


Level 3 

This individual verbalizes some 
responsibility for hismelf; his feelings; 
thoughts and behaviors. Exhibited isa 
partial commitment to personal re- 
sponsibility. He blames others as often 
as he looks to himself for the cause of 
the problems. 
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Level 4 

This individual voices total respon- 
sibility for his life. The individual’s 
perspective is personal more than it is 
on the faults of others. The individual 
is limited since he has not committed 
himself to an effective action program 
to solve his problems. 


Level 5 

This individual takes total responsi- 
bility for his life. He is capable of 
making accurate discriminations be- 
tween his contributions and external 
contributions, yet he never dwells on 
how others have contributed to his 
problems, There is an indication of 
responsible personal action directed 
toward resolving his problems deci- 
sively. The individual fully accepts the 
consequences of his behavior 
(Genthner, Note 1). 


There are two major advantages of a 
rating scale for assessing personal respon- 
sibility over more global measures. The 
first is that PR is an operationalization of 
a specific continuum of psychological 
adjustment that is important in many 
psychotherapy systems. The operationali- 
zation in scale form of this dimension 
makes empirical evaluation of personality 
change in this case possible. A second 
advantage of an operationalized continu- 
um of personal responsibility is its poten- 
tial ability for instructing clients in more 
effective attitudes. Truax (1963) extols 
the utility of rating scales for allowing 
immediate and concrete feedback to 
therapist trainees, This same reasoning 
can be applied to clients. By developing a 
continuum of ineffective to effective 
client attitudes a client can be taught the 
scale and given feedback from a common 
language system about his attitudes and 
offered а framework for developing 
alternative attitudes. 


One of the problems in the literature 
with the use of rating scales is their lack 
of empirical validation (Wylie, 1961), The 
following two studies were designed to 
assess the construct validity, interrater 
reliability and potential for training raters 
for using the Personal Responsibility 
System. 
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Study I 


Subjects 

There were 62 male and female sub- 
jects ranging in ages from 18-58 years, 
The subjects were volunteers from sum- 
mer session at a large university and were 
enrolled in both graduate and under. 
graduate classes. Most subjects were part- 
time students. 


Procedure and Instrument 

Subjects were interviewed for approxi- 
mately 20 minutes and were asked to talk 
about problems they were currently 
having in their lives. Approximately one- 
half the interviews were conducted by a 
PhD clinical psychologist (the fist 
author) and one-half were conducted by a 
MA clinical psychologist. Interviews were 
audio taped and the interviewers facilita- 
ted subjects exploration of various prob- 
lems by reflection and discussion. After 
the interview, subjects were administered 
the California Personality Inventory (CPI) 
and the Rotter Internal-External locus of 
control scale (IE). Audio tapes for each 
Subject talking about a problem were 
rated according to PR criteria (levels 1-5). 


Results 


Ratings were performed independently 
by two trained raters whose Pearson 
product moment (Downie & Heath, 
ee interrater reliability coefficient was 


Scores on the CPI were converted to T 
(Standard Score) scores for the analyses 
that follow. The femininity scale was 
excluded from all analyses. A score based 
on the number of T scores over 60 anda 
score based on the mean T score for all 
17 scales was calculated for the CPI for 
each subject and included in all analyses. 
These scores were included to measure an 
overall measure of psychological adjust- 
ment. A matrix of Pearson -rs was 0b- 
tained comparing the 19 CPI scores 
(including mean T and number of 
Scores over 60), the Rotter I-E scale and 
the PR ratings of each subject. : 

As can be seen in Table 1, PR ratings 
were significantly correlated with all the 
scales of the CPI except Self Acceptance, 
Socialization, Psychological-Mindedness 
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Table 1 


Pearson Product Moment Correlations 
Between PR Ratings and Scores 
on the CPI and I-E Scales 


Tests and Scales r 
CPI 
] Dominance 34*** 
2 Capability for Status ,39*** 
3 Sociability 26* 
4 Social Presence 3i** 
5 Self-Acceptance dT 
6 Well-Being 530799 
7 Responsibility 1756 
8 Socialization 24 
9 Self-Control 209. 
10 Tolerance Agtese 
11 Good Impression 22999 
12 Communality 34*** 
13 Achievement- 
Conformance MGE 
14 Achievement- 
Independence 46**** 
15 Intellectual Efficiency 49**** 
16 Psychological-Mindedness 10 
17 Flexibility 12 
18 Number of Т Scores 
over 60 428888 
19 Mean T Score 
(without feminimity) 2557975 
LE (Scored in Externalizer 
direction) -.23 
Note: n= 62 
* p< 05: 
** p< 02. 
жар ИЙ 
Stee оч: 
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and Flexibility. The highest correlation 
was between PR and the mean T score on 
the "dp PR was not significantly related 
to 1-Е. 

A principle components factor analysis 
(Harman, 1960) and subsequent varimax 
rotation were performed on the correla- 
tion matrix containing the intercorrela- 
tions of the 17 CPI scales, the I-E scale 
and the PR ratings. An eigen value of 
1.00 or greater was used as criterion for a 
correlation coefficient to be used in this 
analysis. The rotated factor matrix is 
presented in Table 2. Factor loadings of 
.50 or greater were used to determine 
those variables which contributed in a 
major way to any factor. The four factors 
extract 72% of the total matrix variance. 
Factor one accounted for 4196 of the 
total variance. Contributing to factor I 
were nine CPI scales: Well-being (Wb), 
Responsibility (Re), Socialization (So), 
Self-Control Lays Tolerance (To), Com- 
munality (Cm), Achievement-Conformi 
(Ac), Achievement-Independence (Ai), 
Intellectual-efficiency (Ie); and ratings on 


PR. 
Factor two accounted for 17% of the 


total variance. Contributing to factor two 
were the CPI scales of Dominance (Do), 
Capacity for Status (Cs), Sociability (Sy), 
Self Acceptance (Sa), and Social Presence 
(Sp). All these scales were negatively 
loaded on this factor. 

Two minor factors emerged. Factor III 
accounted for 7% of the total variance 
and factor four accounted for 6% of the 


total variance. 
Study П 


Subjects 

Subjects in this study were 26 male 
and female graduate students aged 25-35 
years and enrolled in clinical and counsel- 
ing courses. The students were randomly 
assigned to either a training group (TG) 
or a control group (CG). 


Procedure and Instrument 

An audio-tape consisting of 12 fifteen- 
minute excerpts of client exploration of 
various problems during therapy sessions 
was used as a pre- and postassessment 
tool. Excerpts for the tape were thought 
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Table 2 


Varimax Rotated Principal Factor Loadings of 
Intercorrelations of PR, CPI Scales and I-E 


CPI Scales 
1 Dominance 
2 Capacity for Status 
3 Sociability 
4 Social Presence 
5 Self-Acceptance 
6 Well-Being 
7 Responsibility 
8 Socialization 
9 Self Control 
10 Tolerance 
11 Good Impression 
12 Communality 
13 Achievement-Conformity 
14 Achievement-Independence 
15 Intellectual Efficiency 
16 Psychological Mindedness 
17 Flexibility 
Personal Responsibility Ratings 


Rotter I-E (scored in 
externalizer direction) 


Percentage of total variance 
accounted for by each factor 


Total percentage of variance 
accounted for by the four factors 
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Table 3 


Pearson Product Moment Correlation Coefficients of Training and Control 
Subjects’ Post PR Ratings with Experts’ Ratings 


Training 
Group 
Subjects 


S10 
Sil 
$12 
$13 


Group averages 


4 Significantly different p .001. 
vp su 
Ger 
*** p < .001. 


to represent PR levels (1-5). Three audio- 
training tapes were constructed using 
excerpts from therapy sessions of clients 
talking about problems. Each tape had 8 
four-minute segments and were represent- 
ative of the range of PR levels across 
many different problem areas. 

The CG and TG were asked to listen to 
the assessment tape and write modal 
tatings for each of the 12 excerpts. After 
the initial assessment, TG received four, 
one-hour training sessions over four con- 
secutive days. Prior to training, each TG 
person was instructed to review 
Genthner’s (Note 1) manual for rating 


Control 
Group 
Subjects 


personal responsibility. The first session 
was primarily didactic with the trainer 
giving examples of various levels of PR 
and leading discussion about the rationale 
for each level which was found in the 
training manual. The following three ses- 
sions were conducted giving 

feedback about their ratings on the train- 
ing tapes relative to expert ratings of the 
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same excerpts. The method of immediate 
feedback following each excerpt was em- 
ployed and the reason for the expert 
rating was discussed. CG met for the same 
period of time and discussed topics unre- 
lated to PR with the trainer. At the end 
of the training period both groups 
listened to the 12 assessment excerpts 
again and re-rated them from 1 to 5 on 
PR. 


Results 


All subjects’ pre- and postratings were 
converted to mean deviation scores by 
calculating and averaging their absolute 
deviations from the expert ratings. This 
conversion yielded a mean absolute devi- 
ation for the preassessment and a mean 
absolute deviation for the postassessment 
for each subject. 

To check for homogeneity of variance 
between the groups prior to training, 
deviation scores from the initial rating of 
the assessment tape for CG were com- 
pared to TG deviation scores based on 
their initial rating of the assessment tape 
with a t test. The fact that this test was 
not significant (t = 1.26, df = 24, p>.05) 
indicated that the two groups did not 
differ significantly in their PR rating 
abilities prior to training. 

Pre- and post-TG deviation scores were 
compared with a Wilcoxon Matched Pairs 
Signed Ranks Test (Downie & Heath, 
1965) and found to be significantly dif- 
ferent (T = О, n = 13, p<.0001). The 
group-mean deviation for prescores was 
1.02 and the group-mean deviation for 
the postscores was .31. A Wilcoxon 
Matched Pairs Signed Ranks test per- 
formed on the control group pre- and 
post-mean deviation was not signifitant 
(Т = 37, п = I3,pns). Thus the TG 
pre-post change was more than the СС. 

A t test calculated on TG ys. CG post 
deviation scores indicated a significant 
difference between these two groups (t = 
4.84, df = 24, p<.001). The post-mean 
deviation for TG was .31 and the CG 
post-mean deviation was .90. 

The final set of analyses involved 
correlating all subjects’ post discrimi- 
nation scores (nondeviation) from both 
TG and CG with expert ratings (See Table 
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3). It can be seen in Table 3 that 
treatment group ratings were signific: 
correlated with expert ratings and 
majority of them beyond the .001 
The control group in contrast had) 
significant correlations, five at the 
level and one at the .01 level. 


Discussion 

The results of these studies lend Su 
port to the validity, reliability and 
ability of the PR system. The fact 
two experts can achieve an inte 
reliability of .97 on ratings of 62 prob 
excerpts gives evidence of concepti 
agreement between two independ 
raters. 
Statistically significant correlation 
tween the PR system and the CPI 
supports the relationship of PR rati 
and CPI scales. The highest correlati 
was between PR and mean T score О 
CPI. If one can assume that the mean 
score (excluding femininity) of the CP. 
a general measure of psychological adj 
ment then PR has support as a measure 
general psychological adjustment. 
CPI scales which PR ratings were ПИ 
related to suggest that people who | 
rated high on PR tend to be self sufficit 
people, actively engaged in doing thin 
in their life with minimal worries à 
complaints. The six CPI scales with v 
PR correlated highest were: Well 
(Wb), 


Gough as, “capable, cooperative, 1 
sible, stable, persistent . . . efficient, ¢ 
thinking, resourceful ... mature, str 
and self-reliant” (Р. 11). 

It is important to make a disti 
between the concept of responsibilit 
measured by the CPI scale (Re) 
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responsibility as measured by the PR 
system. CPI responsibility is a measure of 
social conscience and PR responsibility is 
1 measure of how willing a person is to 
look to himself as the cause and solution 
to his problems. The positive correlation 
between PR and Re indicates that people 
who don't blame others for their prob- 
lms and actively search for solutions 
(PR) tend also to be “conscientious, 
dependable and alert to ethical and moral 
issues" (Gough, 1969). 

Because the subject to variable ratio is 
small, conclusions based on the factor 
analyses are only tentative. With this 
caution in mind, factor structure suggests 
that the PR ratings are correlated with a 
large global factor that was defined by 
the authors as psychological adjustment. 
Besides PR this factor seems to have two 
components. One component is an 
achievement, productivity component 
(scales: le, Ai, and Ac) and the other 
component is a social adjustment, social 
confidence com nt , Re, So, Sc, 
and To). Thus factor one appears to be 
described by social interpersonal adjust- 
ment, intrapersonal adjustment and suc- 
cessful achievement. Factor two appears 
to be a measure of negative social compe- 
tence, 

It is interesting to note that the PR 
ratings did not correlate significantly with 
the LE scale nor did the I-E scale load 
high on the same factor as the PR ratings. 
There is some theoretical support for this 
finding in the description of the PR scale. 
The I-E scale is based on Rotter's Social 

. Learning Theory (1966) and measures ће 
degree to which a person sees himself as 
in control of his receiving external 
reinforcement. PR is not tied to the 
notion of control of external reinforce- 
ments, but rather is more a measure of an 
individual's ability to focus on 
and see his role in a situation clearly. The 
LE scale is also in part a measure of 
fatalism. One statement on the I-E scale 
is, "most people don't realize the extent 
io which their lives are controlled by 
accidental happenings." While a low PR 

. person may endorse this statement which 
is an externalized perspective, another 
low PR person may choose not to ёп" 
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Gender Roles and Human Sexuality 


JOY CLINGMAN 
University of South Florida 


and MARGUERITE GILBERT FOWLER 


University of Florida 


Summary; Personality differences among three self-ascribed gender-role types (predomi- 
nantly masculine, predominantly feminine, or no predominant orientation) were investi- 
gated within a group of 128 male and female homosexuals. The results, utilizing the 
Adjective Check List (ACL) and a specially designed questionnaire placed all groupswithin 
+ one standard deviation of the mean on all ACL scales except abasement. A multiple 
discriminant analysis demonstrated that 10 of the ACL scales significantly discriminated 
between self-ascribed gender-role types. It was suggested that homosexuality may be 
appropriately conceived of as an alternate life style rather than a nosological entity, and that 
gender-role may, in some instances, be more important than biological sex as regards one’s 


self perceived personality characteristics. 


The current trend toward greater ac- 
ceptance of homosexuality in our society 
is evidenced in the American Psychiatric 
Association’s recent resolution to remove 
homosexuality from its nomenclature of 
disease entities (Glasscotte, 1973). Per- 
haps the time has come for more person- 
ality researchers to focus upon the non- 
pathological dimensions of both male and 
female homosexuality, examining it as an 
alternate lifestyle (Fowler & Epting, 
1975). 

The methodological differences and 
the different types of subject populations 
employed in the majority of investiga- 
tions to date of male homosexuality 
make it difficult to draw any general 
conclusions from them. Some studies 
have employed subjects taken from 
patient populations (e.g., Aaronson & 
Grumpelt, 1961; Singer, 1970) thereby 
confounding homosexuality with path- 
ology. Others have used nonpatient 
samples, but have failed to include con- 
trol groups for comparative purposes 
(e.g., Dank, 1971; Roesler & Deisher, 
1972). Some studies have reported a 
preponderance of negative characteristics 
in the family backgrounds of their homo- 
sexual subjects, but have failed to relate 
these to current measures of personality 
or behavioral phenomena (Beiber, Dain, 
Dince, Drellich, Grand, Gundlach, 


The authors gratefully express their appreci- 
ation to the members of the Metropolitan 
Community Church in Tampa, Florida, who so 
willingly served as subjects in this study. 

Reprints may be obtained from the first 
author (see address at end of the article). 


Kremer, Rifkin, Wilbur, & Beiber, 1961; 


Snortum, Marshall, Gillespie, & Mc- 
Claughlin, 1969). 
Several appropriately controlled 


Studies assessing the personality charac- 
teristics of male homosexuals have not, 
however, reported results consistent with 
the notion of a “pathological” homo- 
sexual personality. Hooker (1957) using 
projective techniques, Dean and Richard- 
son (1964) using the Minnesota Multi- 
phasic Personality Inventory (MMPI), 
Evans (1971) using The Adjective Check 
List (ACL), and Chang and Block (1960) 
using selected self-descriptive adjectives, 
all drew their samples from non- 
Specifiably deviant male populations and 
compared them with heterosexual con- 
trols. Hooker (1957) found no differ- 
ences between the overall personality and 
adjustment of the two groups in her 
sample, and Chang and Block (1960) 
found no difference in self-acceptance 
between their male homosexual and 
heterosexual subjects. While Evans (1971) 
found statistically significant differences 
between homosexuals and heterosexuals 
on certain scales of the ACL, and Dean 
and Richardson (1964) found statistically 
Significant differences between their 
groups on certain MMPI scales, the means 
of all groups (with the exception of an 
elevated MF scale for the homosexual 
sample) remained within the normal 
range. ; 
Systematic studies on the personality 
characteristics of female homosexuals are 
even more sparse. In a recent revieW 
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Saghir and Robins (1973) claim that the 
methodology used in the few studies of 
lesbianism that have been done is so poor 


that it precludes drawing conclusions 


from them. Saghir and Robins (1973), in 
turn, administered an extensive struc- 
tured interview to 57 homosexual women 
and to 44 heterosexual women (both 
nonpatient samples) and found that the 
homosexual group differed from the 
heterosexual one on only the following 
three measures: homosexual women more 


- often identified themselves as masculine, 


more often had abused alcohol, and more 
often had dropped out of college. These 
authors, however, used no standardized 


tests, and their assessment criteria for 


pathology are questionable. A better con- 
trolled study on lesbianism was done by 
Hopkins (1969). Using Cattell's 16 Per- 
sonality Factor Questionnaire and con- 
trolling for many extraneous factors, she 
found that the lesbian subjects exhibited 
personality characteristics more indicative 
of a "less vulnerable" personality than 


_ their heterosexual counterparts. 


| 


One of the most apparent drawbacks 
to the body of research on homosexuality 
is that “homosexuality” has been treated 
as a unitary personality-behavioral phe- 
nomenon, Although there are potentially 
as many homosexual personalities as 
there are homosexuals, the jargon within 
the homosexual community suggests that 
labels are often applied to homosexuals 
which apparently discriminate among 


‘them — at least along certain dimensions. 


Some such terms are butch, fem, and so 
on. Karlen (1971), in an extensive tome 


‘on the subject, has suggested that there 


are basically three distinct roles for male 
homosexuals, “butch” referring to the 
more masculine type, “swish” to the 
more effeminate and “boyish” to a more 
median type. The present study attemp- 
ted to investigate personality differences 
among these major gender-role types 
within a group of male and female homo- 
sexuals drawn from a “normal” popula- 
tion. Gender-role, as defined by Green 
ind Money (1961), refers to ТАШ 
ngs that a person says Or does to 
disclose himself or herself as having the 


m 


status of boy or man, girl or woman, 
respectively. It includes, but is not restric- 
ted to sexuality in the sense of eroticium" 
(р. 286). In the present study the clasifi- 
cation terms adopted for Karlen's (1971) 
butch, swish, and boyish were “butch,” 
“fem,” and “other,” respectively. This 
change was made to accommodate the 
female subjects, and because these par- 
ticular terms appeared more frequently in 
the jargon of this particular sample, in 
addition to pem corresponding with 
Karlen's (1971) terms. In particular, this 
study is an exploratory examination of 
the personality traits of various homo- 
sexual subgroups and is primarily con- 
cerned with "normal" or nonpathological 
personality dimensions, as well as poten- 
tially meaningful developmental and life- 
style phenomena. 


Using a broadly descriptive measure of 
normal (nonpathological) personalit 
characteristics, the ACL (Gough & Ней. 
brun, 1965), the present study proposed 
that uniquely identifiable personality 
characteristics and personality structure 
would emerge among the three types of 
male and female homosexuals. More 
specifically, and consistent with the 
definitional significance of extant sex-role 
theory (Broverman, Vogel, Broverman, 
Clarkson & Rosenkrantz, 1972; Jenkin & 
Vroegh, 1969; Lynn, 1969; Maccoby, 
1966; Sheriffs & McKee, 1957), it was 
expected that, regardless of real sex, 
those subjects who identified themselves 
as "butch" would show a relatively more 
masculine orientation, those who identi- 
fied themselves as “fem” would show a 
relatively more feminine orientation, and 
those who identified themselves as 
“other” would show a type of personality 
orientation median to the other two 
types. 

Extant sex-role theory as well as 
certain adjectives from (ће Femininity 
Scale of the recone Eorum = 
yentory (CPI), (Gough, provide: 
the rh for deciding which ACL 
scales would be most consistent with the 
stereotypical personality constructs of 
masculinity and femininity. The present 
study thus hypothesized that the most 
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stereotypic feminine traits would be re- 
flected in higher scores on the following 
ACL scales: Affiliation, Succorance, 
Abasement, Deference, Exhibitionism, 
and Counseling Readiness. The inclusion 
of the last scale was based on Chesler’s 
(1971) finding that more women than 
men seek psychotherapy and on her 
contention that psychotherapy is a more 
acceptable modality for women than for 
men because of the expressivity that it 
facilitates. In addition, endorsing a larger 
total number of adjectives was also con- 
sidered a more feminine trait, since ACL 
norms (Gough & Heilbrun, 1965) have 
shown that women typically endorse 
more adjectives in their self-descriptions 
than do men, perhaps also consistent with 
their stereotypically presumed expres- 
sivity. Insofar as the most masculine 
characteristics were concerned, these 
traits might typically be reflected in 
higher scores on Dominance, Autonomy, 
Self-Confidence, and Aggressiveness, a 
pattern more consistent with the mascu- 
line stereotype. 

In addition to the ACL, all subjects 
were given yet another self-administered 
questionnaire. This specially designed 

uestionnaire,' in addition to obtaining 

emographic data pertaining to age, edu- 
cation, marital status, and first realization 
of homosexual preference, also posed 
questions regarding the subject's satisfac- 
tion with his/her present mode of life. 
Relative to this last issue, it was hypothe- 
sized that the most "feminine" lesbian 
females and the most “masculine” homo- 
sexual males might be most desirous of 
changing their gender orientation. 
Furthermore, it was hypothesized that 
the most feminine males and the most 
masculine females might be more apt to 
consider the possibility of a total and 
permanent sexual transformation, viz., a 
sex change operation. 

Some of the members of the present 
sample were drawn from a Christian 
church which has a specific outreach to 
the homosexual community. In addition 
to enhancing religious convictions, this 
church’s expressed purpose is to enhance 


1 Copies of the specially designed question- 
naire may be obtained from the first author. 
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the self-esteem of its minority grou 
members. In view of this, the follow 
adjunctive hypothesis suggested i 
Would the church attendees have шж; 
Personal Adjustment scores, higher 1 
Confidence scores, and would they pres 
sent themselves in a more favorable light” 
as evidenced by a higher score on th 
number of favorable adjectives endo 
than would the church non-attendees in 
the homosexual sample. 1 


Method 


Subjects 

The subjects consisted of 128 ind 
uals who classified themselves by means 
of self-report as overt homosex 
Sixty-two were males, 66 were fe 
At the time of testing only one subj 
reported being involved in some type 
psychotherapy. The majority of the s 
jects were either employed or continuin 
their education. Educational levels ra 
from completion of the eighth g 
through doctoral level work. Г 

Initial contact with the homosexual 
population was made by an upper divi 
sion undergraduate male psychology stt- 
dent, himself homosexual. Eighty-th 
(64.8%) were members of a metropoli 
church in Tampa, Florida, with a pre 
dominately homosexual membership who 
were contacted because of an express 
interest in the nature of the research a 
who agreed to participate because of thi 
intellectual interest in their mino 
group status. Of the remaining mak 
subjects, 23 (17.9%) were contacted in 
gay bars by the male student. An under- 
graduate female psychology student who 
knew of the study declared her wish to 
participate and the remainder of the - 
female sample 22 (17.1%) was subse- 
quently contacted by her. E 

On the basis of self-report concerning 
the role typically assumed by a subject in | 
his/her interpersonal relations, both male - 
(M) and female (F) samples were placed 
in one of three categories, Butch (B); 
Fem (F) or Other (O). This division 
yielded the following six subgroups: 15] 
Male Fems (MF), 17 Male Виїсһез (МВ), 
30 Male Others (MO), 19 Female Fems 
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Table 1 


Summary of Significant Differences (р < .05) in 
Mean T Scores Between Sub-groups 


Feminine 
Succorance 
Abasement 
Deference 
Counseling Readiness 
Total Number Checked 


Masculine 
Self-Confidence 
Dominance 
Autonomy 
Aggressiveness 


Androgynous 
Heterosexuality 


(FF), 20 Female Butches (FB), and 27 
Female Others (FO). 


Procedure and Design 

The ACL test booklets and the 
specially designed self-administering 
questionnaires were given to each subject 
directly, either by one of the authors or 
by one of the two student assistants. 

For the church sample, testing always 
took place in the church social hall 
immediately following some scheduled 
event. For the subjects contacted in the 
gay bars, the male student assistant gave 
them the psychological tests in a nearby 
coffee shop away from the din of the bar 
atmosphere. The female student assistant 
tested subjects at her home. 

While all subjects were assured 
anonymity and confidentiality, it 1$ 
worth noting that most subjects were far 
less concerned about such assurances than 
were the examiners. Nevertheless, the 
necessary steps to maintain the anonym- 
ity of the sample were taken. 


Results 


|. The mean scores for all groups on all 
of the 23 ACL scales, with the exception 


MF » MB | FB MB | FF >MB 


РР >ЕВ 
РЕ >ЕВ 
РР >ЕВ 


of the FB group's T 
abasement, were within + one 

deviation of the mean. A — dis 
criminant analysis (Cooley & 

1962) was performed оп the mean stand- 
ard scores of all six subgroups. The results 
of this analysis did 
ventionally a: level of significance. 


subjects who classified 

“other,” yi stati significant 

differences (p < 05) among the groups 

on the following 10 : Succorance, 

Abasement, Deference, g Readi- 

nes, Total Number of Adjectives 
Dominance, 


Checked, Self-Confidence, rao 
Autonomy, Aggression, an terosexu- 
ality. Tukey's HSD test was then used to 
compare these group mean scores. The 
results of this analysis are illustrated in 
Table 1. 


The relative positions of the mean T 
scores for the four subgroups (MB, MF, 


ЕВ, FF) on those 10 scales where 
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t differences were found among the 
groups are shown in Figure 1. 
Although the ACL norms for males 
and females are fairly similar, there are 
сегїаїп discrepancies. For example, for 
males to obtain a T score of 52 on the 
Dominance Scale, a raw score of 9 is 
required whereas for females to receive 
this same T score, a raw score of 10 is 
required. Since the present study com- 
pared males and females as well as sub- 
groups within sex, it was necessary to 
“insure that the obtained differences be- 
| tween males and females were real differ- 
| ences and not merely a function of the 
different norms. To do this, one repre- 
sentative scale (Dominance) was chosen 
and the male raw scores for both sub- 
| groups (MB, MF) were transformed to T 
- Scores on this scale according to female 
norms while the female raw scores for 
both subgroups (FB, FF) were trans- 
formed to T scores according to male 
norms. These transformed scores were 
then used in computing a oneway analysis 
of variance on these group means. The 
results again showed significant differ- 
ences among these means (p < .01), and 
the relative rank-order of the group 
means remained the same. 

One-way analyses of variance were 
performed separately for the male and 
female samples on each item of the 
specially designed questionnaire. These 

- analyses included the data from all sub- 
“groups. Post hoc comparisons using 
Tukey's HSD test were made among these 
- same group means for each item that 
reached the accepted level of statistical 
significance. For the female sample, two 
items met this criterion. Significantly 
more (p < .05) subjects in the FF group 
reported realizing their homosexual incli- 
- nations at an older age than either of the 
- other two female groups, and significant- 
ly more (p < .05) subjects in ће FB 
_ group reported wearing male attire more 
often than members of the FO or FF 
groups. In the male sample, four items 
discriminated among their three sub- 
groups. For the item relating to educa- 
tional attainment, a significant difference 
(p < .05) occurred between the MO and 
MB groups, with MO exceeding MB. On 
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the item regarding cross-sex dressing, sig 
nificantly more (p < .05) subjects in the 
MF group reported wearing female attire 
more often than subjects in either the MB 
or MO groups. Also, significantly more (p 
< .05) members of the MF groups than 
either of the other two groups said that 
they had considered a sex-change opera- 
tion. Finally, a significant difference (p < 
OS) regarding the — of gay bars 
occurred between the MF and MO 
groups, indicating a higher incidence of 
bar-going for the MF group. 

Since the total subject population was 
made up of those homosexuals who 
attended the church and those who did 
not, comparisons were made between 
these two groups. А / test was used to 
evaluate the mean T scores of those ACL 
scales relating to self-confidence, personal 
adjustment, and to the number of favor- 
able adjectives checked in an attempt to 
test the initially posited hypothesis of 
possible differences іп positive self- 
conceptions, i.e, self-esteem of church 
attendees versus church nonattendees. 
The results show a significantly higher (p 
< .05) level of self-confidence for the 
church attendees, but the hypotheses 
regarding personal adjustment and pre- 
senting oneself in a favorable light by 
virtue of the presumed self-affirming 
church experience were not confirmed. 


Discussion 


The data overall seem to demonstrate 
that, as predicted, and consistent with 
previous research (Thompson, Mc- 
Candles, & Strickland, 1971; Saghir & 
Robins, 1973), homosexuality may be 
more appropriately conceived of as an 
alternate lifestyle rather than a nosologi- 
cal entity. That is, where homosexuality 
is considered a unitary personality- 
behavioral phenomenon defined by one 
or two descriptive dimensions or theoreti- 
cal constructs, the variegated richness of 
homosexuality is obscured. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that when a multi- 


» ple discriminant analysis was performed 


on all groups subsumed under the heading 
“homosexual,” it failed to reveal any 
statistically significant differences. When, 
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however, the same analysis was рег 
formed for the groups of subjects with an 
expressed sex-role preference within the 
general domain of homosexuality, numer- 
ous statistically significant differences be- 
came apparent. 

More specifically, where those subjects 
with an expressed sex-role preference are 
compared on scales considered stereo- 
typically masculine, feminine, or relative- 
ly androgynous, several interesting trends 
become evident which, if taken in toto 
for any of the four groups of interest, 
could be construed as potentially mean- 
ingful personality profiles. It is also 
apparent from Table 1, that within those 
scales denoted as masculine or feminine, 
gender designation (“fem” or “butch’”’) is 
apparently a more important determinant 
than real sex as regards the direction the 
significant differences take. 

In addition, one is struck by the 
recurrently demonstrated polarity in the 
way of statistically significant differences 
between the two presumably most sexu- 
ally inverted groups, viz., MF vs. FB. As 
might be predicted, both the direction 
their measured differences take and the 
typically ascribed gender of the person- 
ality dimensions on which they differ, are 
consistent with gender-role inversion 
given their respective sex. 

It is also noteworthy that the mean 
scale scores for all groups were within the 
normal range (+ 1 S.D. of the mean) on 
the personality dimensions assessed, with 
the exception of “abasement.” Once 
again, consistent with gender-role inver- 
sion of stereotypic dimensions of mascu- 
linity and feminity, the FB group is the 
least self-abasing of all groups and signifi- 
cantly less self-abasing than the MF 
group. This same FB group is also the 
most dominant of all groups, and signifi- 
cantly more dominant than the MF 
group. 

Perhaps even more interesting is that 
heterosexuality as a personality dimen- 
sion, and perhaps presumably the most 
discriminating personality dimension for 
this particular population, was also found 
to be within normal limits for all groups. 

Similar results have been reported by 
other researchers (e.g., Evans, 1971) and 
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may indicate that the heterosexuality” 
scale is simply not a measure of erotic 
preference. "Heterosexuality" was herein 
defined as a measure of one's need “to | 
seek the company of and derive emotion- 
al satisfaction from interactions with 
opposite sexed peers" (Gough & Heil- 
brun, 1965). Such a definition apparently ` 
need not exclude homosexuals. If the MB 
and FF groups can be considered the 
extreme poles of the masculine-feminine 
gender continuum from most masculine 
(MB) to most feminine (FF), then the MB 
group significantly exceeding the FE 
group on this scale has added significance; 
Perhaps acting on the masculine stereo- 
type, the MB group more aggressively: 
seeks the company of opposite sexed 
individuals, whereas the passive FF group, 
adhering to the traditional stereotype ОЁ 
the passive female, awaits but does not 
aggressively seek the company of oppo- 
site sexed individuals. 

In noting the significant differences 
between the various male and female 
groups on the specially designed question- 
naire several explanations suggest them- 
selves. For example, the fact that signifi- 
cantly more of the FF group realized 
their homosexual orientation at an older 
age than the other female groups could be 
the result of differential socialization. | 
Consequently their adoption and enact- 
ment of the "feminine" role (Lynn, 
1969) may have retarded the overt mani- 
festation of lesbianism. On the other 
hand, this outcome may reflect the seem- 
ingly greater latitude of appropriate 
gender-role behavior for females than for 
males (Lynn, 1969), and this latitude 
may have obscured for a time the FF 
group's awareness of themselves as homo- - 
sexual in their life-style orientation. 

It does not seem at all surprising that 
both the FB group within the female 
sample and the MF group within the male 
sample significantly exceeded other 
female and male groups respectively in 
their practice of cross-sex dressing. The | 
MF group also reported significantly _ 
more often than either of the other two 
male groups that they would consider à 
sex-change operation. Could it be that 
this group (MF) is one of the mos 
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socially disenfranchised of the homo- 
sexual groups in that they apparently are 
most blatantly challenging the preferred 
social order of the sexes (Dornbusch, 
1966) by being male but preferring the 
devalued (Broverman, Broverman, Clark- 
son & Rosenkrantz, 1970; McKee & 
Sheriffs, 1957) “feminine” gender role? 
This group may experience the most 
cognitive dissonance, which may thereby 
intensify what could be perceived as their 
attempts at a psychological and/or physi- 
cal conversion and potential resolution of 
their gender dilemma. This same group's 
significantly greater incidence of fre- 
quenting gay bars may also reflect their 
intensified attempts at social acceptance, 
even if circumscribed by that homosexual 
community. Perhaps others, including 
their homosexual counterparts who fre- 
quent the gay bars, not only tolerate their 
deviation but reinforce it as highly func- 
tional in such a coarctated setting. 
Finally, it appears noteworthy that 
significantly higher levels of self-confi- 
dence were experienced by homosexuals 
who were church attendees than by those 
who were not. From the present study it 
is impossible to determine whether the 
church inspires this confidence or simply 
attracts the more confident individuals in 
the first place. Nevertheless, apparently 
the church does provide the homosexual 
with a sense of community that has too 
often been denied him/her in the hetero- 
sexual world and, as such, may well 
augment feelings of self-confidence. 
In sum, from these data it appears that 
а “homosexual personality” as such does 
not exist. Nor are homosexuals necessar- 
ily abjuring the practices and mores of 
society, but may instead by striving to 
increase the options available to them in 
defining themselves as persons, and not 
just “male” or “female.” In this respect it 
is noteworthy that the majority of the 
subjects in this sample (those in the 
“other” category) reported no sex-role 
preferences and many objected strongly 
to the adherence to specific sex roles 
It may be that while 
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process. 


The general relevance of personality 
theory to the psychology of occupational 
behavior has been recognized for some 
time (Allport, 1961; Darley & Hagenah, 
1955). E. K. Strong devoted five chapters 
. of his original book (1943) to nonoccu- 
| pational factors associated with interest 
| scores. In these chapters, he reviewed 
many of the studies of personality traits 
and factors related to occupational inter- 
est scores. Other investigators moved 
away from the atheoretical approach of 
Strong, and focused on developing a 
theoretical framework for occupational 
‘interests and personality (Roe, 1970; 
Super & Bohn, 1970). 

_ Research has tended to emphasize two 
tracks: (a) exploring the relationships 

"between personality and interest tests; 
and (b) examining the distinct personality 
characteristics associated with different 
“occupational groups. Most of these 
studies have yielded inconsistent empiri- 
cal support for the hypothesis that voca- 
tional interests and choice are linked to 

rsonality. Some of the possible reasons 
‘or this include the lack of emphasis on 
theory in vocational research, the unavail- 
ability of construct-oriented tests and 
proper analytical tools until recently, and 
the tendency to gather personality data 


. Goldberg is now staff psychologist at the 
ТООЛ ургаш! Administration Hospital, 


irecksville, Ohio 44141. 
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Psychodynamic Inferences From The 
Strong Vocational Interest Blank 


ROBERT W. GOLDBERG 
Case Western Reserve University 
and 
ARTHUR S. GECHMAN 
University of Cincinnati 


Summary: A systematic psychodynamic approach to personality appraisal using the Strong 
Vocational Interest Blank is presented. The psychoanalytic concepts of transformation of 
infantile impulses, ego style, and structural self-representation are discussed in relation to 
issues of vocational choice. A method for making psychodynamic inferences from the SVIB 
is then put forth. To illustrate the method, “blind” personality evaluations, of three late 
adolescents, using only their SVIB profiles, are presented. The results of each appraisal are 
discussed in relation to independent information about the client and the counseling 


after the choice of occupation has been 
made (Siess & Jackson, 1971). Recent 
studies by Siess and Jackson designed to 
avoid some of these difficulties have 
shown that multi-method factor analysis 
of the Personality Research Form and 
Strong Vocational Interest Blank taps 
common dimensions. In addition, person- 
ality interpretations of these vocational 
interest factors turned out to be useful 
both for understanding the nature of 
occupational behavior and in counseling 
practice. 

Strong himself grappled with some of 
these problems. From the beginning in 
1927, the Strong Vocational Interest 
Blank (SVIB), has been an empirical 
atheoretical instrument. In some ways, 
the tremendous empirical success of the 
SVIB drew attention away from the lack 
of organizing vocational theory. However, 
by the time Strong published his first 
book in 1943, he had already realized the 
need for clustering the scales in an 
arrangement that would make interpreta- 
tions more fruitful. These groupings of 
related occupations were an aid in scale 
interpretations and research applications, 
and several classification schemes were 
developed on the basis of these profile 
groupings (Darley & Нарепаһ, 1955; 
Stephenson, 1961). 

These attempts continued with the 
introduction of the Basic Interest Scales 
in 1968, and in 1974, John Holland’s 
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occupational classification was а d to 
the new merged form of the SVIB, the 
Strong-Campbell Interest Inventory. 
Holland's system, one which is closely 
tied to psychometric research, postulates 
six. basic categories of occupational inter- 
ests. These six types — realistic, investiga- 
tive, artistic, social, enterprising, and con- 
ventional correspond closely to the 
groupings on the SVIB men’s profile 
(Campbell, 1974). 

Many SVIB researchers, including 
David Campbell, have long felt that the 
best help a counselor can give is to help 
clients realize the importance of the 
overall patterns in their scores, Campbell 
warns that overemphasizing one or two 
high (or low) scores may be misleading, 
and he reminds the counselor that the 
emphasis should be on long-term develop- 
mental issues rather than making immedi- 
ate decisions (Campbell, 1974). The aim 
of this paper is to describe and illustrate a 
psychodynamic approach to interpreting 
the patterns presented in the SVIB. 

Observation of the actual work of 
counselors suggests that the SVIB is used 
in two different ways. Many counselors 
an objective, matter- 
rarely go beyond the 
c information it pro- 
vides. At the other extreme, some coun- 
selors use the lest in a casual fashion as an 


foundations of the test. In contrast with 
both of these approaches, this 


Psychoanalytic Theory аза Framework 
for the SVIB 


_ Several Psychoanalytic concepts bear 
directly on the issues of educational and 
(Neff, 1968). Bordin, 
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Ше experiences and adult behavior. It is f : 
assumed that the needs and instinctual 
preoccupations of childhood are eventus 
ally reflected in occupational choice an {4 
the kinds of vocational activity у.с 
yield satisfaction. They also take int 
account other aspects of a vocation suc 
as the tools or activities through whic 
the work is conducted (instrumental 
mode), the objects upon which it 
performed (persons, things, abstractions} 
etc.), the fate of affect during work 
(whether it is accepted or repressed), and 
the apparent masculinity/femininity of 
the work activity. The following discus- 
sion relies heavily on the theoretical 
framework of Bordin and his associates in 
outlining three psychoanalytic concepts 
that have special relevance for viewing the 
SVIB. 


Vocational Interests 
Have Infantile Origins 


These impulses (nurturant, Jf 
oral aggressive, i i 


Sublimation. Е 
distinguish among ego interests reflecting 
sublimation and those which have be- 
come secondarily autonomous. On the J| 
SVIB, however, we feel that focused egg 
Interests are reflected primarily in 
Basic Interest Scales which represent 


Í individual's expression of “like” and "dis- 
like" for specific areas of activity. 


гоо Style Mediates Between 

mpulses and Work Demands 

Б The ego attempts to integrate the 
person's internal impulse life with extern- 
al realities, including task demands pre- 
sented by school and work. When the 
integration is not successful, the ego 
serves the defensive function of attempt- 
ing to prevent unacceptable impulses 
from attaining consciousness. This pro- 
cess may occur at the expense of adapta- 
tion to reality, educational 
and vocational 
various ego 
give groups of individuals particular adap- 
tive or defensive styles (Shapiro, 1965). 


Bordin and his associates (Bordin et 
al., 1963) have outlined three aspects of 
adaptive/defensive style which are rele- 
vant to vocational behavior. First, the 
* instrumental mode which reflects the 
degree to which a job is executed by 
physical and concrete means and tools vs. 
abstract and symbolic methods. More 


defended against by isola- 


ersonality Or а \у 
р :on formation) is also import- 


tion or reaction 
ant. 


different, empha- 


individual SVIB as the indica- 
лём on the SVIB, 
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Self-representations Contribute 
to Vocational Choice 

Self-representations are feelings about 
the self that have been structurally estab- 
lished in the ego and exert an influence 
on behavior. Identification with real or 
fantasied aspects of others is an impor 
tant process in the formation of self- 
representations. Psychoanalytic theory 
holds that the ‘most basic identifications 
are made in early childhood with the 
parents, particularly the same-sexed 
parent. Bordin and his associates recog: 
nized this by discussing the sexual mode 
— the apparent masculinity, femininity, 
or neutrality — of an occupation. For 
example, in social work, nurturing and 
providing for the needs of clients is 
viewed as feminine. However, some minor 
aspects of social work, like record keep- 
ing, are seen as neutral. Similarly,a variety 
of partial identifications later in child- 
hood and adolescence may contribute to 
self-representations which become rele- 
vant to educational and vocational issues. 
Inferences about sex-role identification 
can be made from the SVIB Masculinity- 
Femininity scale (indexing items an- 
swered differently by men and women), 
and the Basic Interest Scales. In general, 
self-representations, are partícularly evi- 
dent in all the Nonoccupational Scale 
scores (AACH, AR, DIV, MF, MO, OL, 
and SL), and this will be discussed in the 
next section on interpretive technique. 


With some individuals, work may ех- 
press a fair degree of integration among 
ego interests (area of work), defensive/ 
adaptive style (work tasks or activities) 
and self-representations. In other instan- 
ces, a fit is not achieved, and this is 
supported by several researchers who 
have reported a link between the occupa- 
tional interests of people in à specific line 
of work and job satisfaction, both in the 
behavioral sense of staying on the job and 
in the attitudinal sense О liking the job 
(Super & Bohn, 1970). 

Unlike the person in standardization 
samples for psychometric tests, the client 
presenting himself for counseling is more 
likely to be experiencing this personal 
difficulty in integration. (See Galinsky & 
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Fast, 1969, for a thorough discussion of 
use of the SVIB with identity problems in 
late adolescence). In some individuals, 
vocational crises may also reflect neurotic 
processes. Defenses may be forestalling 
integration, or the educational and voca- 
tional problem becomes an arena for 
manifesting broader disturbance. Overall, 
we feel that in dealing with the varied 
educational and vocational issues pre- 
sented in the counseling office, the 
psychoanalytic concepts of ego interests, 
Styles and self-representations — and the 
consistency or lack of it among these — 
provide a meaningful and useful frame- 
work for organizing the mass of data 
represented in an SVIB. 


Psychodynamic Interpretive Technique 
With the SVIB 


Each SVIB profile presents a mass of 
neatly outlined psychometric data. The 
counselor is faced with the problem of 
Organizing this data into a psychologically 
meaningful framework, one that meets 
his client's desire for a better understand- 
ing of himself. This is a difficult task, 
requiring a good deal of abstraction and 
integration along with a thorough knowl- 
edge of the SVIB and psychodynamic 
theory. Single scores are meaningful only 
in terms of the overall pattern of results. 
With a psychodynamic model, each indi- 
vidual score points to a range of possible 
interpretations. Looking at this single 
score in the context of an entire profile, 
allows the counselor to sort through 
plausible dynamic interpretations, and 
piece together a psychologically meaning- 
ful profile. Using the empirically-derived 
SVIB in conjunction with this kind of 
dynamic theoretical and interpretive 
model, also helps to minimize the natural 
tendency of both counselor and coun- 
selee to focus on one or two high (or low) 
scores. At the same time, this interpretive 
technique aids the counselor in attaching 
psychological definition to an atheoreti- 
cal psychometric instrument, and better 
reflects the multidimensional item con- 
tent of most SVIB scores. 

With this framework, different types 
of scales are viewed as yielding somewhat 
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different sorts of information. The Non- 
occupational Scales and Administrative 
Indices seem to represent broad structural 
aspects of personality such as self-repre 
sentations, differentiation and integra 
tion, and response biases. The Occupa 
tional Scales, because of their hetero 
geneity of item content, may reflect | 
defensive/adaptive style'and ego interests, 

as well as self-representations depending $ 
on the particular profile. The Basic Inter- 
est Scales are thought to more specifically 
reflect ego interests due to their homo- 
geneous item content. 


Nonoccupational Scales and 
Administrative Indices 

Three Nonoccupational Scales express 
aspects of self-representation, particularly 
sex-role identification: Masculinity- 
Femininity (MF II on the male form and 
FM П on the female form), Academic 
Achievement (AACH), and (on the Men's 
form) Managerial Orientation (MO). 
AACH (constructed by comparing the 
item responses of good and poor stu- 
dents) and MO (constructed by compar- 
ing the item responses of Superior and 
mediocre managers) are seen as an indica- - 
tion of preferences for different instru- 
mental modes. High scores on AACH 
reflect a preference for a scientific and 
cultural mode, whereas high MO indicates 
the need for more dominating action- 
oriented activities. Attention is also paid | 
to discrepancies between MF (FM) and 3 


à passive intellectual may not be consis- 
tent with views of the self as active and 
masculine sexually. Occasionally this one 


and driven, masculine 


self-representations. t 

In our view, a second group of Non- 
Occupational scales reflects personality 
differentiation and integration. The 
Diversity of Interests (DIV) scale com- 
posed of items with zero intercorrela 
tions, indicates the breadth or Spread of? 


respondent’s interests. DIV may indicate 
a lack of planning and direction, or 
alternatively, someone with a variety of 
well.differentiated interests. Interpreta- 
tion in part depends on other sources, 
e.g., the number, relatedness and strength 
of the Basic Interests Scales. The Age- 
Related scale (AR), constructed by 
grouping items showing endorsement- 
frequencies with age, may suggest 
whether or not this focusing is premature, 


suggesting possible constriction and rigid- 
ity. It may also tap the degree to which 
interests seem to be age-appropriate, 
discrepancies with chronological age sug- 
» gesting possible adjustment problems or 

( identity foreclosure. 
E The Occupational Introversion-Extro- 
version scale (OIE), constructed by con- 
; trasting the item responses of MMPI 
defined extroverts and introverts from 
~ the same college, represents а dimension 
— of interest in people vs. interest in things 
(Campbell, 1971). Noting that beautici- 
ans and even nurses tend to score toward 
the introverted end despite their work 

involving people, 

dynamic hypothesis that beauticians tend 
to treat people as inanimate objects. In 
this sense, OIE is viewed as an index of 
the person's attitude toward working 
with others. High scores are found in 
` +) people who would rather work with 
~ things or ideas; low scores are found in 
people who enjoy working with others. 


At either extreme, defensive opera- 
tions may be involved: driven sociability 
at the extroverted end, and affective 
inhibition and avoidance of psychological 
^ contact at the introverted end. 


Among the Administrative Indices, the 
distribution of Like, Indifferent, and Dis- 
like (LP, IP, DP) percentages indicate a 
person’s response style and outlook on 
the world (Darley & Hagenah, 1955). 
High DP and IP scores suggest negativism, 
lack of openness to alternatives, un- 
focused or intensely focused interests, 

' and possible depression. A disproportion- 
— ate LP may reflect diffuseness, psycho- 
ical naivete or reliance on denial and 
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Occupational Scales 
The Occupational Scales тау be 
interpreted in a variety of ways, since а 
person may be attracted to or persist in à 
vocation for many reasons. Bordin and 
his associates clearly ackowledge this, 
viewing any particular occupation аз 
potentially satisfying а variety of partial 
instincts in different degrees. The very 
ambiguity of what anyone “gets” from a 
rticular activity is also suggested by 
Campbell (1971). In discussing breadth of 
interests, he notes that 
If one sees a friend coming out of 
the library with books on sailing, 
raising tropical flowers, playing the 
stock market, programming comput- 
ers, and digging among Greek ruins, he 
might conclude that his friend has 
broad interests when, in fact, the 
friend is showing a preference for one 
narrow specific activity reading. (p. 
225) 
Here Campbell seems to be emphasizing a 
person's mode of coping rather than the 
content of his interests. 


We feel that Occupational Scale pat- 
terns give information about ego inter- 
ests, defensive/adaptive style, and self- 
representations. When entire occupational 
groups are relatively high, the psycho- 
dynamic implications are more clear-cut. 
For example, when the entire Social 
Service group (V) is elevated, nurturant 
impulses may be present. Congruence 
with the Basic Interest Scales, such as the 
Social Service scale, would support such 
an interpretation. A recent validity study 
by Johnson and Johansson (1972) indi- 
cated that consistency between the 
Occupational and Basic Interest Scales 
improved the accuracy and confidence of 
the predictions made from the profile. In 
addition to looking for congruence and 
incongruence between scale scores, the 
counselor must also keep in mind that 
most occupations offer several possible 
role constructs and behaviors. A single 
occupation presents a variety of possible 
sub-roles, and satisfaction within an occu- 
pation might be achieved by stressing 
rather different role preferences. For 
example, many of the professions, includ- 
ing psychology, give the individual an 
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opportunity to emphasize research, teach- 
ing or service. 

Where an Occupational group is not 
matched by Basic Interest. correlates, 
however, interpretation in terms of 
defensive/adaptive style or ts of 
self-representation is indicated. pic- 
ture is further complicated when an 
individual does not show elevation of an 
entire Occupational group but has iso- 
lated highs across Occupational pe 
Interpretation їп terms of defensive/ 
adaptive style or underlying self-repre- 
sentation may be more appropriate in 
such a profile, For — a 
might have highs on the жй кач 
Man, Mathematician, and Librarian scales, 
each of which is in a different Occupa- 
tional group. Such a pattern suggests a 
defensive/adaptive с of affective in- 
hibition and social withdrawal. When 
contrasting highs and lows are obtained 
for an individual within a particular Occu- 
pational group, a similar shift in interpre- 
tive focus — from ego interests to ego 
style or self-representation — may be 
indicated. For instance, within the Social 
Service group, a person might have rela- 
tive highs on the Public Administrator, 
School Superintendent, and Personnel 
Director scales and lows on the other 
occupations. This pattern may reflect an 
active, controlling, possibly counter- 
dependent style and a predominantly 
masculine self-representation. 


Basic Interest Scales 

These scales аге viewed as directly 
representing ego interests or sublimations, 
since each is composed of items with 
homogeneous content. For example, the 
Men's Agriculture Scale contains items 
such as "farmer, rancher, agriculture." 
Bordin and his associates have suggested 
that interest in agriculture may serve to 
channel genital impulses of impregnation 


and production. When few Basic Interests . 


are elevated, depression, failures in subli- 
mation, or a lack of available energy for 
conflict-free functioning is indicated. 

The Basic Interest Scales are especially 
useful for checking out hypotheses sug- 
gested by the rest of the profile. For 
instance, when a generally high Occupa- 
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tional group is not matched by Basic 
Interests. reflecting the content of the 
work, the person's self-representation or 
defensive/adaptive style may be more 
important in interpreting the Occupa- 
tional Scores. The Basic Interest Scales 
will also help to indicate whether high 
DIV results from a variety of well-differ- 
entiated interests or from identity diffu- 
sion. 
The interpretive process we have out- 
lined above is complex and difficult to 
present abstractly. И will be helpful to 
illustrate its application through three 
brief case reports. 


Procedure 


All three clients were seen at a univers- 
ity-based educational and vocational 
counseling center open to the general 
public as well as students, Each client had 
undergone an extensive battery of tests 
and had been interviewed for several 
hours, first for background and subse- 
quently to feedback test restults. The 
second author, a counselor at the center, 
selected 12 casesas particularly interesting 
and gave only their SVIB profiles to the 
first author for preliminary examination. 
Letters requesting permission to use indi- 
vidual test results in publication were sent 
to these clients and 7 of the 12 agreed. Of 
these seven profiles, the first author chose 

which seemed to represent different 
personality patterns and degrees of pro- 
file ambiguity. These three were then 
ed in more depth. In all instances, 
the only other information known to the 


first author was the sex and age of the 
client. 


+ For each client, this blind analysis of } 


the SVIB and an integrated summary is 
presented. Following this, each client’s 
history, other test results, and the process 
of counseling are discussed in relation to 


the SVIB summary. 


Case Presentations 

Profile Analysis: Mr. X. 
Figure 1 presents Mr. X's SVIB profile, 
a fairly clear and consistent one. Of the 
Administrative Indices, only LP/IP/DP is 
worthy of note. Mr. X does not seem 
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reject man bilities (DP=23), or have 
an соби мрсен set (1Р=41), Per- 
haps he might be seen as casually open. 
The Nonoccupational Scores, however, 
provide more information. The high MFII 
suggests identification with an exaggera- 
ted conception of masculinity. Since both 
MO and AACH are low, masculine identi- 
fications do not seem to be expressed 
through dominant assertive activity, or 
through the channeling of impulses into 
intellectual activity. The exaggeration of 
МЕП may well be a defense. The low 
OIE, well toward the extroversion end, 
suggests an cin breezy personality 
style and perhaps brief, shallow, inter- 
personal relationships as well. The un- 
crystallized quality of his personality is 
further evident in the DIV and AR. The 
high DIV suggests diffuse or scattered 
interests and the AR, general immaturity 
for age 20. 

Examination of the Occupational 
Scale patterns support these impressions 
and add additional information. The 
Biological and Physical Sciences (Groups 
I and П), stressing intellectual curiosity, 
Systematic and abstract thinking ар- 
proaches, and commitment to medical 
service are almost completely rejected. 
Technical and Skilled Trades (Group IV), 
which frequently involve working alone 
are more clearly rejected than the others, 
reflecting his extroverted style. The most 
consistently high group is Sales (Group 
X), heavily involving the verbal manipu- 
lation of people. It is interesting to note, 
however, that some of the Social Service 
scales (Group V) are also elevated. While 
having a manipulative aspect, these occu- 
pations also suggest some nurturant 
feminine tendencies, Some of these ten- 
dencies may be reflected in an exhibition- 
istic way, considering his isolated high 
score in Musician-Performer (Group VI). 
An exaggerated, immature masculinity, 
then, may bea counterdependent defense 
against passive oral and feminine trends. 
Minor obsessive traits (seen chiefly in 
some of the Business and Accounting 
scores in Group VIII) are almost com- 
pletely submerged and Mr. X is probably 
not capable of much sustained systematic 
activity. 
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The Basic Interest Scales provide infor- 
mation consistent with the above picture. 
Most of the highest scales all suggest and 
reinforce the notion of an exhibitionistic 
style relying on verbal manipulation, 
while the high Social Service scale again 
expresses the more passive trends. The 
extremely high Adventure score suggests 
that the rejection of Group I and П 
occupations seen earlier, occupations 
which require delay and control, does 
have a complement in impulsivity and 
lack of direction. 

Overall, Mr. X is a somewhat narcissis- 
lic, exhibitionistic and relatively imma- 
ture individual who scatters himself in a 
number of directions. His impulsive style 
keeps him from sustained commitments 
to people or activities. He seems adverse 
to introspection and would not be in- 
clined to actively examine his own 
motives or actions. Whatever anxiety he 
might experience is probably channeled 
into action. However, typically he is not 
an anxious fellow at any particular 
moment, Mr. X is probably very definite 
about what he feels, although his interests 
and opinions may change quite frequent- 
ly. One might hypothesize that he has 
identified with a somewhat immature and 
unrealistically exaggerated conception of 
a masculine role and that his breezy 
impulsivity may actually represent a 
counterdependent stance which some- 
times takes the form of helpful, perhaps 
even condescending behavior towards 
others. On the surface, however, he prob- 
ably interacts quite freely with a variety 
of acquaintances, having few deep friend- 
Ships. In view of this character style, one 
wonders how he came to present himself 
for counseling at all. He probably would 
have a hard time hearing counselor mes- 
Sages at variance with his current view of 
himself, and in receiving feedback would 
Stress similarities between test results and 
his own current self-image. 


Discussion: Mr. X. 


Mr. X, 20 years old, came to the 
counseling center after having taken a 
Semester off from college. He had com- 
pleted two years at a large, midwestern 
state university and expressed a desire to 
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return to college. He described his major 
problem as not knowing what to study 
since so many ," Mr. 
X has a 2.0 average (on a 4.0 scale), and 
was considering careers in teaching (pos- 
sibly in physical education), pharmacy. 
and psychiatry. After talking with the 
counselor for some time, Mr. X revealed 
that his parents were pressuring a a 
at 


a cross-country 
motorcycle trip. The fluid nature of his 
ego interests y anticipated in 
the SVIB, as was his orientation toward 
academics. 

Other personality traits and dynamics, 
pointed up by the SVIB, were evidenced 


wheeler dealer in 
to manipulate 
reflected in his high Sales and some high 
Social Service scores and seems indeed 

ially to reflect а hypermasculine self- 
representation, acquired through identifi- 
his father. His mother was а 
also business- 
oriented, but perhaps more of a disciplin- 
arian. Mr. X's approach to school was to 
take the easiest Way out, admitting to 
possible and feeling 
little if any gui He was 
involved in extracurricular activities іп 
high school and enjoyed a controlling 
, but apparently 


цу of being the voice of 
authority and of being apa This 
latively stable interest seems to express 
mea important characteristics of the SVIB 
analysis: the exaggerated masculinity and 
the active control of dependent needs 
through helping behavior. Р 
^ Мг: X’s narcissism and generally impul- 
sive style were © ident in the SVIB and 
also expressed in the counseling inter- 
action. He frequently exhibited super- 
ficial, immature, grandiose and unrealistic 
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thinking regarding careers and his future. 
His cognitive style was primarily spon- 
tancous, and lacking in analytical and 
systematic approaches to problem- 
solving. Difficulty in delay and control 
functions was evident; descriptions of his 
school and other activities revealed little 
if апу persistence and self-discipline. He 
tended to resist planning and to report 
inability to tolerate much frustration in 
school, work or recreational settings. 

Mr. X did not have any major diffi- 
culty in relating to the counselor, His 
style was friendly and outgoing in line 
with the SVIB results suggesting extro- 
version. He reported liking a good time 
and having quite a variety of acquaint- 
ances. It is interesting to note that Mr. X 
was able briefly to acknowledge that his 
jovial style and fleeting relationships 
masked some fear of rejection. He was 
afraid that more introspective classmates 
viewed him as a “lazy bum." While this 
concern about rejection was not specific- 
ally mentioned in the SVIB analysis, it 
will be recalled that an underlying passiv- 
ity and a counter-dependent reaction to 
this were hypothesized, a Very similar 
formulation. 

It turned out that his parents had 
pushed Mr. X into counseling. While the 
nature of the agency prevented the 
counselor from dealing with this client's 
underlying personality problems, the 

i to have the appropri- 
ate motivation for more than fleeting 
self-examination. 
the counselor's recommendation that his 
present motivational orientation was not 
appropriate for continuing college, à view 
he himself held. In addition, he tried to 
influence the counselor to include this 
recommendation in the written summary 
report so as to reduce parental pressure 
on him. Mr. X's set for counseling, and 
reacton to it were predicted very well by 
the qualitative SVIB analysis. 


Profile Analysis: Mr. Y 

Figure 2 presents Mr. Y's profile. It is 
fairly consistent, but less clear-cut than 
Mr. X's. Afnong the Administrative Indi- 
ces, the LP/IP/DP suggest а somewhat 
negativistic attitude or perhaps quite dif- 
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ferentiated interests. The Nonoccupation- 
al scales lend support to the latter interp- 
retation. DIV is rather high, and in the 
context of the low LP and moderately 
high Specialization Level (a scale con- 
structed by contrasting the responses of 
medical specialists and general praction- 
ers), a number of well-differentiated 
interests are indicated. It may be that 
these resist integration. There also exist 
well-differentiated controls and defenses 
to match this structure of ego interests. 
The low MO indicates that Mr. Y is 
oriented away from active decision- 
making; he is more passive and perhaps 
more ruminative and doubting in style. 
The average OIE and MF scales suggest 
that Mr. Y’s set of interests and mechan- 
isms do not severely interfere with casual 
social relationships. However, the quite 
high AACH may reflect excessive needs 
to achieve and consequent problems in 
this area. More speculatively, intellectual 
achievement may be an area of sublima- 
tion of sexual and aggressive drives for 
this somewhat passive person, and any 
difficulties experienced here may be dis- 
placements of sexual conflicts. 

The Occupational Scales both support 
the above impressions and provide ad- 
ditional detail. Mr. Y’s highest scores are 
in the Biological Sciences (Group I), but 
particularly in those occupations involv- 
ing humans, their bodies and minds. It is 
interesting to note that the Physical 
Therapist scale is also elevated. Abstract 
interest in human problems is indicated, 
and the defense of isolation may be one 
major way Mr. Y tries to cope with this. 
Consistent with the hypothesis of a com- 
partmentalized and analytic style, the 
Physical Sciences (Group II) are moder- 
ately high as is the Computer Programmer 
scale. Strict routine and order is rejected 
as noted in the very low CPA Owner 
score. Together with the modest Group П 
elevation, this suggests that Mr. Y is 
moderately, rather than markedly, obses- 
sive in style. Mr. Y’s rejection of decision- 
making, action and manipulation of 
people is evident in his low Sales (Group 
IX) scores and his low scores on the 
Social Service (Group V) activities which 
involve administration. 
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The complementary passive, feminine 
and nurturant strivings are shown in the 
elevated Aesthetic-Cultural (Group VI) 
scores and in the relatively high Group V 
scores on Social Worker, Rehabilitation 
Counselor and Minister. Still Mr. Y is 
probably more of a cordial than a warm 
or exuberant individual. His intellectual 
defenses predominate and considerably 
tone down his potential for emotional 
responsiveness. 

The Basic Interest Scales reflect trends 
abstracted from the rest of the profile. As 
hypothesized earlier, Mr. Y does appear 
to have a number of strong interests, 
Furthermore, interest in decision-making, 
managerial or risky activities are very low 
while scientific, service and intellectual 
interests are high. Sexual and aggressive 
impulses are probably being expressed 
through scientific and intellectual activity 
with the possibility that underlying pas- 
sive, feminine identifications — unintegra- 
ted with current interests in conscious- 
ness — are resulting in academic prob- 
lems. 

To summarize, Mr. Y isa moderately 
Obsessive person with a well-articulated 
ево structure including some specific ego 
interests. Under stress and even habitu- 
ally, he uses intellectual, verbal and Syste- 
matic modes of coping. He may experi- 
ence doubt and difficulty in making 
decisions. He seems oriented toward 
relatively passive, intellectual pursuits 
With what may well be a particular 
investment in human behavior. Personal 
problems may have led him into this 
direction. He attempts to treat issues in 
his own and others’ behavior abstractly 
and handles this through the defense of 
isolation. His intellectualization and use 
of isolation are not so great that he is 
pathologically withdrawn in social rela- 
tionships; nor is he so glib or guilt-free as 
to be able to manipulate others. He 
probably does not have many close rela- 
tionships, but those he does maintain are 
relatively cordial. 

His major problems are likely to lie in 
other areas, such as academic achieve- 
ment. While Mr. Y acknowledges some 
feminine nurturant strivings, these аге 
clearly submerged in his functioning with 


5 


еме and perhaps sexual energies 
‹ into inteme striving for intel. 


apprabal in these limited areas He may 
have Prematurely and without active 
or put 


counselor, on the whole, Mr. probably 
wants to be told what to do. He is seek 

and would accept a direct approach. 
Whether this would best meet his needs 
depends upon any latent issues which 
might emerge in the counseling sessions, 
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of his sophomore year at college. He was 


attending a small, midwestern liberal arts him 


where the 


п to 


was pursuing his 
obsessive and per- 


not 

fi year. Having just completed this 
difficult semester, Mr. Y presented him- 
' at the initial 


Y's father had а mother an 
M.A., and two older brothers and a 
younger sister were all described as 


‚ Mr. Y was somewhat 
of a loner, but not an isolate. In line with 
the SVIB suggestion of possible sexual 
inhibition, it was interesting to note that 
he had never experienced a close relation- 
ship with a girl. Mr, Y apparently did not 
connect this relationship issue with his 
academic difficulties, thaps reflecting 
the defense of isolation, Mr. Y did, 
however, put a good deal of value and 
trust in a few close friends. 


avoid interpersonal conflict. He liked to 
think of himself as a self-sufficient person 
Who would not compromise his principles 
and creativity merely to conform. He 

ПО interest whatsoever in 
decision-making Ог administrative roles а 
clearly indica the SVIB. His 


that he ha 
Out one particular 


and electronics bo 


e 
introverted attitude, 


larly those requiring 
Scientific methodology. This Was consis- 
tent With the use of intellectualization 
апі isolation along with hi analytic 
compartmentalized Style, noted both on 
the SVIB and in the Counseling inter. 
action. As Predicted, Mr. Y's self. 
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Figure 3. Miss Z: SVIB Profile 
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appraisal was relatively accurate. The 
main feature of the qualitative analysis 
not given strong support by Mr. Y was 
the hypothesis that he might be particu- 
larly interested in human behavior as a 
displacement of personal problems. How- 
ever, the counselor did recommend that 
Mr. Y attempt to determine if medicine 
(especially psychiatry) has any vocational 
potential for him. Perhaps Mr. Y’s con- 
flict over his intraceptive tendencies is 
primarily unconscious. 

Although he was seeking relief from a 
difficult semester, Mr. Y did want to use 
part of the time between terms to begin 
to find a vocational direction, idicating 
some ego strength. He was pleased to see 
that much of the counseling information 
confirmed his own impressions. In fact, 
he was quite relieved that some lingering 
doubts about his intellectual ability and 
interests had not feund objective support. 
The counselor took a directive approach, 
including giving Mr. Y several behavioral 
assignments for the coming semester. 
These included the suggestion Mr. Y 
make an effort to establish a friendship 
with an appropriate faculty member in 
the biological sciences, seek research 
experience and delve into appropriate 
subject matter beyond the survey level. 
He was quite accepting of this, followed 
through on reporting his progress and 
spontaneously returned at the end of 
both his junior and senior years to discuss 
future plans. Following graduation, Mr. Y 
planned to work as a laboratory tech- 
nician for 1-2 years and gather more data 
for vocational decision-making. At that 
time, he planned to eventually enter 
graduate school in the biological sciences. 
Once again, the client’s attitude toward 
counseling could be inferred rather well 
from the SVIB. 


Profile Analysis: Miss Z 

The profile of Miss Z presented in 
Figure 3 is fairly complicated. Of the 
Administrative Indices, the LP/IP/DP pro- 
portion is very unbalanced. DP is very 
high and LP exceptionally low, suggesting 
negativism, great dissatisfaction and pos- 
sibly depression. Even the Unpopular 
Responses (UNP) scale carries informa- 
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tion in this instance. While the score of 3 
is not rare, it still reflects an unconven- 
tional person. The Nonoccupational 
Scales add to this evolving picture. Miss 
Z’s very introverted OIE suggests a person 
turned within herself; she may treat 
people as objects. Combined with the 
qualities expressed in the Administrative 
Indices, she is probably a quite stand- 
offish girl. The low FMII reflects possible 
masculine identification and one begins 
to think of issues of sexual identity as 
contributing to adjustment problems. 
AACH and DIV are low as well. These 
reflect the same themes as the Adminis- 
trative Indices, a lack of energy for 
deploying into ego interests or into 
academic activities. 

The Occupational Scales contribute 
further to this picture. There is a clear 
rejection of nurturant and feminine inter- 
ests, particularly those involving social 
relations. This is reflected in the generally 
low Social Service (Group IV) and 
Health-Related Services (Group X) scores, 
The groups with a fair number of relative 
highs include most of the more masculine 
Military-Managerial (Group VII) Scales 
and the Verbal-Scientific (Group V) occu- 
pations. Although the entire profile has 
only scattered highs across groups, these 
are particularly revealing. They are active 
jobs which may superficially be feminine 
and even exhibitionistic, but which in- 
volve little interpersonal closeness at all 
(Newswoman, Model, Artist, the Military, 
and Physical Education Teacher). Look- 
ing at her scale patterns within occupa- 
tional groups is also revealing. In a num- 
ber of groups, there seems to be inconsist- 
ency between dominant and submissive 
roles. This is another aspect of problems 
with sex role identification. For example, 
in both the Music-Performing and Art 
groups (I and II), the more aloof activities 
are elevated in relation to the more 
interpersonal teaching activities which are 
rejected. 

On the Basic Interest Scales, the most 
striking aspect is the low level of scores, 
This implies a great degree of ego restric- 
tion, failures in sublimation and a conse- 
quent lack of development of ego inter- 
ests. It suggests that energy is being used 
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up by personality problems, probably the 
difficulties in establishing stable sexual 
identifications. Her relative highs reflect 
some feminine activities, but they are the 
ones tinged with introspection and 
masculinity, not those involving inter- 
personal relations. 


In general, Miss Z’s problems center 
around sexual identity; she appears to be 
dissatisfied, brooding and perhaps even 
depressed. Sexual identity issues have 
probably generalized into the vocational 
realm. Miss Z appears to have actively 
rejected conventional female roles. Yet at 

« the same time, she also seems unwilling to 
recognize partial identifications, perhaps 
with her father, which are masculine in 
character. Conscious desires for achieve- 
ment and business success probably too 
closely involve the expression of hostility, 
viewed as a masculine trait. She may 
occasionally channel pent-up aggression 
into physical activity, but more typically 
turns this inward as depression. While 
Miss Z is definitely prone to tum 
emotionally within herself and cogni- 

^ tively capable of some degree of reflec- 
tion, she probably uses denial and repres- 
sion as major defenses and prefers not to 
Systematically examine some of her per- 
sonality problems. Striving for some 
semblance of adult femininity takes the 
form of trying to find a culturally 
feminine facade to fit her standoffish 
style. It poses an integrative dilemma to 
her. While her occupational preferences 
show some glimmers of feminine exhi- 
bitionism, they more centerally carry the 
aura of independence, self-sufficiency, 
unapproachability and latent masculine 
identifications. Miss Z’s identity problems 
are serious enough to be using up energy 
which might contribute to successful 
sublimations or to the autonomous 
development of ego interests. While she 
may be too introverted to respond well to 
counseling, a good approach would be to 
begin helping her explore the results of 
her vocational tests in relation to her 
sense of herself as a young woman. Her 
problems may well be too pervasive for 
'exclusively educational and vocational 


work. 
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Discussion: Miss Z 

Miss Z, age 16, came to the counseling 
center during her junior year of high 
school at the urging of her parents. When 
the counselor explained this was not 
appropriate motivation, Miss Z insisted, 
saying that if she were not seen, her 
parents would just bring her back. In view 
of this, counseling was begun. However, 
Miss Z remained somewhat passive and 
unresponsive during the entire process, a 
reaction suggested by the SVIB. 


Considerable conflict over sexual 
identity was evident in Miss Z’s actual 
adjustment. Throughout high school, she 
had done fairly well (B average), but 
focused primarily on a variety of cultur- 
ally feminine extracurricular activities, 
such as Student Council (she was Secre- 
tary) and choral groups. Some of these 
were athletic in nature, such as cheer- 
leaders (she was the captain), and the 
Girls’ Athletic Association (she was vice 
president). However, her attitude in these 
endeavors was a conflicted combination 
of masculine competitiveness, indicated 
by her attaining officership in a number 
of organizations, and striving for feminine 
popularity. This attitude seemed to re- 
flect an underlying partial identifica- 
tion with her father, a plant manager who 
was described as very intense and compe- 
tent in anything he undertook. Miss Z’s 
mother, who had an M.A. and planned to 
return to a teaching career, was con- 
sciously rejected by the client as a role 
model and characterized as “dim-witted.” 


Miss Z's conflict over sexual identity 
was dramatically illustrated in her educa- 
tional and vocational aspirations. On the 
one hand, she was hoping to attend college 
at a small girls’ school. This seemed to 
suggest both a retreat from the social 
whirl and heterosexual milieu of her large, 
suburban high school and a feeble at- 
tempt at identification with female peers. 
Vocationally, one serious possibility was 
to become a stewardess, a true female 
stereotype. Yet, on the other hand, she 
also thought of becoming a photo- 
journalist and competing in a man's 
world. This career ideal clearly was an 
identification with her father who had 
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developed considerable involvement in 
both writing and photography. 

Considerable energy, perhaps of an 
aggressivized nature, was often expended 
by Miss Z. When something interested 
her, she attacked it with great intensity. 
At times, she seemed to enjoy recognition 
of her talents; yet more centrally, she was 
introverted and a loner. Even in all her 
organizational activities, she preferred to 
work by herself, continually striving to be 
self-reliant, strong-willed, and indepen- 
dent. This too was quite consistent with 
the style suggested by the SVIB analysis. 
Further inquiry of Miss Z, as well as of 
her mother, revealed evidence of a fair 
degree of psychopathology. As hypothe- 
sized, there seemed to be considerable 
depression. Miss Z was so active that she 
became exhausted and then slept too 
much, a probable depressive equivalent. A 
current pastime was reading about 
suicide. In interviews, she often depre- 
cated her strengths. Other symptoms 
were reported as well. For example, Miss 
Z had begun to have fainting spells, a 
possible hysterical identification with her 
mother who had suffered such spells 
when younger. While the SVIB analysis 
did not anticipate this symptomatology, 
it did make note of Miss Z’s preference 
for denying and repressing personal prob- 
lems. Together with the sexual conflicts, 
these tendencies would be consistent with 
some hysterical features such as fainting, 
though of course not predictive of them. 
Some failure of repression was also be- 
coming evident. Miss Z often had diffi- 
culty getting to sleep. 

In the feedback session, her intro- 
version and use of denial — anticipated in 
the SVIB summary — resulted in great 
resistance to the counselor’s gingerly and 
tactful recommendation for psycho- 
therapy. After obtaining Miss Z’s consent, 
the counselor discussed the recommen- 
dation in a separate interview with her 
mother. The mother was very favorable 
toward this and planned to discuss the 
possibility of psychotherapy with Miss Z. 
Unfortunately, the outcome of these dis- 
cussions is unknown. However, the 
counselor was never contacted about 
making a referral, and it seemed unlikely 
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that Miss Z would present herself for 
psychotherapy at this time. 


Conclusion 


In this paper, we have presented and 
demonstrated а systematic psycho- 
dynamic approach to personality evalu- 
ation with the SVIB. The technique 
appears particularly well-suited to des- 
cribing broad coping styles and traits, and 
in making fairly accurate predictions 
about client response to counseling. The 
chief difficulty with the technique in our 
experience has been attempting to deter- 
mine the breadth or depth of psycho- 
logical disturbance, as opposed to its 
general contours. In the presented cases, 
perhaps by chance, the degree of psycho- 
pathology also turned out to be reflected 
in the SVIB qualitative analysis. 

It is important to note that these 
methods are not offered as a substitute 
for the use of other instruments specific- 
ally designed for personality evaluation. 
We do feel, however, that instances often 
arise where only vocational tests have 
been administered, where the SVIB may 
be the sole source of data to the 
counselor or where an individual with 
Some psychological disturbance prefers 
the less threatening setting of an educa- 
tional and vocational counseling center. 
In these restrictive, but frequently occur- 
ting circumstances, the SVIB may well 
Serve as a particularly valuable source of 
hypotheses about the personality pro- 
cesses and counseling reactions of clients. 
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Subjective Ratings of Cattell's 16 Personality Factors 
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Sememury The Sixteen Personality Factors Questionnaire (16PF) was administered to 69 


significant 
involved indices of social 


primarily 
interaction from the 16PT and indices of internal traits from the self-ratings. 


The Sixteen Personali Factors 
Questionnaire (16PF) (Cattell, Eber, & 
Tatsuoka, 1970) is an objective instru- 
ment to measure 16 


personality factors. The 16PF was - 
eni by fe 


vocational settings ap 1770, 


other personality assessment instruments, 
including the MMPI (Delhees & Cattell, 
1970) and a measure of Maslow's need 
hierachy (Jones, Sasek, & Wakefield, 
1976). 

Cattell, et al. (1970) make a distinc- 
tion between Q (questionnaire) data and 
L (life) data. Q data are obtained from 
pencil and paper measurement tech- 
niques, and L data are obtained by direct 
observations of a person's behavior. 
Several studies (Becker, 1960; Cattell, et 
al., 1970) have demonstrated that L data, 
or behavior ratings, can be predicted with 
the 16PF, which generates Q data. The 
emphasis on comparing L and Q data has 
served to de-emphasize the comparison of 
direct self-ratings of personality with the 
16PF. Both the 16PF and self-ratings are 
Q data, although they differ in the 
directness of the data they produce. 
Self-ratings produce direct placement of 
persons on personality dimensions. The 
16PF places persons on personality 
dimensions indirectly by averaging small 
units of behavior (responses to test 
items). 

Requests for reprints should be sent to 
James A. Wakefield, Jr., Department of Psy- 


cho! , California State College, Stanislaus, 
Turlock, CA 95380. 


The purpose of the present study is to 
compare the direct assessment of 
ality by self-ratings with the less direct 
assessment by the 16PF. This comparison 
should serve as further validation for the 
16PF. Also, to the extent that the 16PF 
produces valid measures of the person- 
ality factors, the results should indicate 
which personality factors people have 
insight into. 


Method 


Subjects 

The subjects were 69 students 
attending California State College, 
Stanislaus. Of these, 39 were graduate 
students in psychology and 30 were 
undergraduates enrolled in a psychology 
course. 


Devices 

The devices employed were the 16PF 
and a subjective estimation blank (SEB) 
on which the subjects rated themselves 
(see Figure 1) on each of the personality 
factors of the 16PF. The high and low 
score descriptions used in the SEB were 
taken from the 16PF Test Manual (Insti- 
Ro Personality and Ability Testing, 


Procedure 


All subjects were first administered the 
16PF and then the SEB, Each subject was 
provided the following instructions for 
completion of the SEB: 


This sind is designed to test your 

into your personality. On the 
Chart attached there meas traits 
listed. Please rate yourself for each 
trait on the 10-point scale provided, If 


V 
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you are very much like the description 
on the left, mark (encircle) the dot on 
that scale under the “1”. If you are 
very much like the description on the 
right, mark the dot under the “10”. If 
you are somewhere between the two 
extremes, mark the appropriate inter- 
mediate number, 

The 16PF was scored for its scales. 
These scores were compared with the 
estimated scores from the SEB by Pear- 
son product-moment correlations, in 
order to establish the relationships be- 
tween like-named 16PF and SEB scales. 
Further, a canonical analysis (Cooley & 
Lohnes, 1971) was performed using a 
program written by Veldman (1967, pp. 
281-294). This procedure identifies 
maximally related components in two 
sets of variables. It was used to estimate 
the overall relationship between the sub- 
jective ratings and the objective test 
scores. 


Results 


Of the 16 traits that were measured by 
the 16PF and the SEB, the objective and 
subjective measures were significantly 
correlated for 12. These correlations are 
shown in Table 1. 

The canonical correlation between 
16PF scores and the SEB ratings pro- 
duced three significant canonical correla- 
tions. 

The first significant canonical correla- 
tion was 91 (x?(256) = 404.34, p < 
.0001), accounting for 83% of the total 
variance of the 16PF and the SEB (cf., 
Harris, 1975). 

The second significant canonical corre- 
lation was .88 (x?(225) = 313.65, p < 
.0001). This canonical correlation 
accounted for 77% of the remaining 
variance of the 16PF and the SEB, or 
13% of the total variance. 

The third, and least important, canon- 
ical correlation was .82 (x?(196) = 
238.52, p < .05). This canonical correla- 
tion accounted for 6776 of the remaining 
variance of the 16РЕ and the SEB, or 
only about 3% of their total variance. 


l A table, containing the weights of the 
original variables on the three canonical vari- 
ables, may be obtained with reprints. 
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Table 1 
Correlations Between 16PF Measures and 
Subjective Ratings of 
16 Personality Dimension (n 7 69) 
Personality Dimension r 
Reserved vs. Outgoing 21 
Less Intelligent vs. 

More Intelligent pa One 
Affected by Feelings vs. 

Emotionally Stable 39** 
Humble vs. Assertive 42** 
Sober vs. Happy-go-lucky .24* 
Expedient vs. Conscientious А 
Shy vs. Venturesome LI 
Tough-minded vs. Tender-minded .25* 
Trusting vs. Suspicious .06 
Practical vs. Imaginative 01 
Forthright vs. Astute 02 
Self-assured vs. Apprehensive 46** 
Conservative vs. Experimenting .41** 
Group-dependent vs. 

Self-sufficient 44** 
Undisciplined vs. Controlled AS** 
Relaxed vs. Tense 36** 
Seo «gr 

X» «05 


Discussion 


Significant correlations between the 
SEB and 16PF scores were obtained on 
12 of the 16 personality dimensions. 
These correlations (see Table 1) suggest 
that the subjects could rate themselves 
fairly accurately on most of the dimen- 
Sions where they were given only the 
names of the dimensions. 

While one of the four insignificant 
correlations was almost large enough to 
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be Significant, three were very close to 
zero. The SEB ratings did not agree with 
the 16PF scores on the “practical” to 
“imaginative” dimension, possibly indi- 
cating a lack of agreement between 
Cattell and the subjects of this study 
about the meanings of “practical” and 
“imaginative.” The subjects were incap- 
able of rating their own “astuteness.”” 
Finally, the subjects could not (or would 
not) rate their “suspiciousness” accurate- 


ly. 


The SEB ratings and the 16PF scores 
matched relatively well for dimensions 
dealing with the observance of rules, such 
as “expedient” vs. “conscientious” and 
“undisciplined” vs. “controlled.” Also, 
dimensions dealing with styles of social 
interaction, such as “shy” vs. “venture. 
some,” were accurately rated. 


The dverall correspondence between 
the SEB ratings and the 16PF is high. In 
fact, the correspondence is much higher 
than would be expected from the 
relationships observed for the two mea- 
sures of each dimension. While the first 


" "canonical correlation indicates an overlap 


of 83% in the variance of the 16PF scores 
and the 16 SEB ratings, the single dimen- 
Sion with the highest correspondence 
between its subjective and objective mea- 
sures (“expedient” vs. “conscientious”) 
yielded only a 32% overlap between the 
two measures. The objective scores for 
some 16PF dimensions, then, predicted 
subjective ratings on other dimensions, as 
well as on the like-named dimensions. 

The hi, correspondence between 
objective (16PF) and subjective (SEB) 
indices of behavior implies that both 
types of indices have predictive power. At 
the very least, it has been shown that 
they predict each other. 
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Social Desirability Scale Values 
of Locus of Control Scale Items 


JOEL М. KESTENBAUM 
University of Toledo 


Summary; Three groups of subjects rated each item in Rotter’s I-E Scale for its social 
desirability value. Social desirability scale values (SDSV) of paired items were compared 
with one another, Results indicated that paired items are not sufficiently similar in their 
SDSVs, thus enabling subjects to respond on the basis of social desirability. All three groups 
rated internal items as being significantly more socially desirable than external items. The 
correlations between the SDSV ratings of the three groups were highly significant. The 
results indicate that the scale, as it is currently used, is seriously deficient. 


In any forced choice personality scale, 
the possibility exists that member items 
of a forced-choice pair are highly dis- 
parate with regard to social desirability. It 
is, therefore, imperative that such possi- 
bility be ruled out or controlled, if the 
scale is to have high reliability and valid- 
ity. In developing his locus of control 
scale, Rotter (1966) attempted to control 
for social desirability by elimination of 
those items that correlate highly with the 
Marlowe-Crowne social desirability scale 
(Crowne & Marlowe, 1960). He also 
added six filler items to help prevent 
dissimulation. However, there remained 
some indication that subjects’ responses 
to the FE scale are influenced by social 
desirability. Rotter (1966) reported that 
scores of prisoners were unexpectedly 
internal and were highly correlated with 
the Marlowe-Crowne scale. Similar results 
were cited by Henderson and Steiner 
(1974) in a study involving persons on 
probation. Kestenbaum and Hammersla 
(1976) found that subjects (college stu- 
dents) were able to successfully ‘“‘fake 
good” or respond in a socially desirable 
manner on Rotter’s I-E scale, either in the 
presence or absence of the filler items. 
Further evidence of social desirability 
problems in the locus of control scale is 
presented by Cone (1971) and reviewed 
by Nowicki and Duke (1974). 

Part of the difficulty in controlling for 
social desirability has been that the term 


The author acknowledges the help of 
Anthony Pouliot and Timothy McCarthy who 
helped in gathering and analyzing the data, The 
author also acknowledges the helpful criticisms 


and suggestions of Dr. William Gumenik. 


has been used interchangeably to mean at 
least two different things (Cone, 1971). 
Social desirability response style is a 
subject characteristic, while social desir- 
ability value is an item characteristic. In 
addition, the Edwards social desirability 
scale and the Marlowe-Crowne scale 
measure two different things (Wiggins, 
1973): The former measures a subject’s 
characteristic or typical response style of 
putting his best foot forward; the latter 
measures the willful tendency to lie or 
“fake good”, 

One highly useful approach to social 
desirability as an item characteristic is 
that of using social desirability scale 
values (SDSV), proposed by Edwards 
(1957; 1970) and reviewed by Wiggins 
(1973). This study examined the SDSV 
values of the items in Rotter’s I-E scale, 
in an attempt to determine whether those 
items are closely enough matched. 


Method 


Three groups of subjects (two repli- 
cations of the experiment) were given the 
items from Rotter’s I-E scale, presented 
singly in random order, and were asked to 
tate each statement for its social desir- 
ability value, along a scale of one (ex- 
tremely undesirable) to nine (extremely 
desirable), The.23 items that are scorable 
yield 46 individual statements. The direc- 
tions were those used by Edwards (1970, 
р. 89). The first group consisted of 41 
students from a sophomore level psychol- 
ogy class at The University of Washing- 
ton. The second group consisted of 117 
females in an introductory psychology 
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Table 1 
Mean and Difference SDSV Scores for Rotter’s Locus of Control Scale 


Group 3 


Note. The item numbers are as they appear in Rotter’s (1966) monograph. The 
missing items (1, 8, 14, 19, 24, 27) are not scored, as they are filler items. A positive 
difference score indicates that the internal statement had higher SDSV than the 
external; a negative difference indicates that the external item was judged more 


desirable. 
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class, and the third group included 37 
members of a sophomore level psychol- 
ogy class, both at The University of 
Toledo. None of the groups had any prior 
exposure to Rotter's Т.Е scale. 


Results 


Data for all three groups were initially 
analyzed by obtaining mean scale values 
for each of the items. Then means for the 
item pairs were compared, and difference 
scores were obtained (see Table 1). 
Edwards (1957, 1970) suggested that ín 
order for a forced-choice test to be 
relatively free of bias, the alternatives in 
each pair should be closely matched as to 
level of social desirability. While there is 
no fixed criterion, Edwards (1957) at- 
tempted to match items on the Edwards 
Personal Preference Schedule to be no 
farther apart than .50 SDSV points. 


Using this criterion, we find that none 
of the 23 item pairs consistently falls 
within the specifications in all three 
samples. In each sample, five of the 23 
pairs (but not the same five) are less than 
0.50 apart. Although smaller differences 
are preferable, SDSV differences less than 
1.00 may be considered as evidence of 
fair agreement. Only seven of the 23 item 
pairs met this criterion across all three 
samples. Items 10, 12, 13, 15, 16, 21, 22, 
23 and 28 were consistently (across all 
three groups) discrepant to the extent of 
being at least 1.00 SDSV points apart. 

In the three samples, 36 item pairs 
were discrepant by more than 1.00 SDSV 
point. It is noteworthy that 32 of those 
pairs (88%) were discrepant in the direc- 
tion of the internal statement being rated 
as more desirable. In order to determine 
whether external and internal statements 
differed significantly in social desirability, 
a Wilcoxon matched-pairs signed ranks 
test (Siegel, 1956) was performed for the 
difference scores in each of the groups in 
Table 1. For group 1, with an n of 22 
(the pair with a difference score of zero is 
excluded), the results were Significant 
(7 = 48, p< :01), two-tailed), For groups 
2 and 3, each with an n = 23, significant 
results were also obtained (T = 31 for 
Group 2, T = 50 for Group 3) with 
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р<.01, two-tailed. Thus internal state- 
ments were rated by all three groups as 
being significantly more desirable. 

It has been reported that SDSV ratings 
are highly consistent across diverse groups 
(Edwards, 1970; Wiggins, 1973). In order 
to determine how consistent the SDSV 
ratings are for these items, a series of 
Pearson product-moment correlation 
coefficients was computed on the differ- 
ence scores oe Table 2). Me three 
correlation coefficients were hi ig- 
nificant, indicating that the relative $psV 
ratings of the internal and external State- 
ment in each pair are highly reliable and 
consistent. 


Table 2 


Pearson Product-Moment 
Correlation Coefficients of the 
Difference Scores for the Three Groups 


: 
Group 1 & Group 2 | .61 21 
Group 1 & Group 3 | 73 21 
Group 2 & Group 3 | .77 21 


Discussion 

The results clearly indicate that Rot- 
ters locus of control scale is not ade- 
quately designed to control for social 
desirability. While the reported correla- 
tions with the Marlowe-Crowne social 
desirability scale (Rotter, 1966) are rela- 
tively low, the item characteristic of 
social desirability was demonstrated in 
the present study to have been inade- 
quately examined and controlled. Indeed, 
Rotter (1966) eli 
which “one of the 
endorsed more than 
0), in an attempt to control for this 
characteristic. 
insufficient, 
(1976) found that subjects were able to 
fake good on Rotter’s scale and that the 
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In light of the massive amounts of 
research generated and centering 
around locus of control (Lefcourt, 1966, 
1972) it is imperative that the measuring 
instruments used be as free from response 
styles and dissimulation as ble. The 
various studies that have shown results 
згч to tation may be at least 

у due to the impurity of the measur- 
instrument used. 

A useful extension of the present 
study would be to determine whether 
those items found to be highly discrepant 
in SDSV also produce significantly more 
endorsements of the more desirable 
alternative. Such a followup is presently 
being conducted. Investigators interested 
in exploring locus of control and its 
effect upon behavior should either use 
only those items that are of approximate- 
ly the same SDSV, or they should use an 
alternate test of locus of control. Another 
possibility would be to also assess social 
desirability among their subjects, perhaps 
using both Edwards and Marlowe-Crowne 
social desirability scales in an attempt to 
eliminate both conscious dissimulation 
and the response style of putting the best 
foot forward. 
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Dimensionality of 
Three Adult, Objective Locus of Control Scales 


DAVID N. DIXON and CURTIS S. McKEE 
University of Nebraska— Lincoln 


BRADLEY C. McRAE 
University of British Columbia, Vancouver 


Summary: The current conceptualization of the locus of control construct as unidimen- 
sional was challenged, The Rotter I-E scale, James I-E scale, and Adult Nowicki-Strickland 
LE scale were examined with regard to their reported psychometric properties. The three 
scales were factor analyzed using a principal components method with varimax rotation. 
Results indicated a multifactor makeup for the three scales. It was suggested that attempts 
to measure a generalized expectancy for control be abandoned and that, instead, 
measurement attempts focus on the development of instruments specific to the behavioral 
and situational domains for which behavioral understanding, prediction, and control are 


sought. 


Kaplan (1964) proposed the "Law of 
the Instrument" which, simply stated, is 
as follows: Give a small boy a hammer, 
and he will find that everything he 
encounters needs pounding. In accord- 
ance with this principle, a great amount 
of psychological research has been con- 
cerned with the locus of control dimen- 
sion following the publication of Rotter's 
(1966) monograph reviewing the locus of 
control construct and his I-E scale. Re- 
views by Lefcourt (1972, pp. 1-39) and 
Joe (1971) have summarized the more 
recent developments and a bibliography 
by Throop & MacDonald (1971), plus 
four additional supplements, document 
the accelerating popularity of the con- 
struct. 

A generalized expectancy in regard to 
whether reinforcement, or success, depen- 
ded upon one’s own behavior or was 
attributable to external forces such as 
luck, chance, or powerful others or was 
totally unpredictable offered an explana- 
tory construct for a wide range of human 
behavior. The I-E scale (Rotter, 1966) 
seemed to be the “hammer” that would 
make malleable many previously difficult 
research areas. 

Recently, a number of articles have 
questioned the utility of the I-E scale for 

This project was partially supported by a 
University Research Grant from the University 
of British Columbia. We acknowledge the 
special contribution of Dr, Roger Koehler, Dr, 


Allan Best, Dianne Stefanko, and Patsy 
Mansfield. 


continued investigation of the locus of 
control construct. The present paper re- 
views the development and reported 
psychometric properties of three locus of 
control scales, and reports an empirical 
study of the dimensionality of the three 
scales and their relations to one another. 
The three adult, objective scales chosen 
were the Rotter I-E scale (Rotter, 1966), 
the James I-E scale (MacDonald, 1973; 
pp. 159-230), and the Adult Nowicki- 
Strickland I-E scale (Nowicki & Duke, 
1974), 


Properties of the I-E Scales 

Rotter I-E. The first efforts to measure 
internal-external locus of control as an 
intrapersonal variable were made by two 
of Rotter’s students, viz. Phares (1957) 
and James (1957). Rotter (1966) intro- 
duced an additional scale which has sub- 
sequently become the standard reference 
point, іп spite of its limitations, for 
research and discussion on the I-E con- 
struct. 

The Rotter LE scale consists of 29 
pairs of statements (including 6 filler 
pairs) which are arranged in a forced- 
choice format. One statement in each 
scored pair is. considered to represent an 
external orientation and the other an 
internal orientation. The scale is scored in 
the external direction (the higher the 
Score, the more external the locus of 
control). The possible range for the scores 
is 0 to 23. 
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The subjects in the studies reported by 
Rotter (1966) included students in 
elementary psychology courses, prisoners, 
and, a national sample of high school 
students. Administrative procedures used 
with these samples varied and in some 
cases were unreported. The median bi- 
serial item-total score correlation (individ- 
ually calculated with that item removed) 
for one university sample (n = 400) was 
.26 with a range of .11 to .48. Rotter 
reported measures of internal consistency 
ranging from .65 to .79. He further 
reported test-retest reliability over a 
]-month period for three samples (n = 30, 
n = 30, n = 28) to range between .60 and 
.83 and over a 2-month period for a 
sample of students (л = 117) to be .55. 

Rotter (1966) indicated correlations 
with the Marlowe-Crowne Social Desir- 
ability scale ranging from -.12 to -.35 for 
student subjects and —41 on a prisoner 
sample. There is persistent conjecture, if 
not proof, that the Rotter I-E scale 
demonstrates a "consistent and signifi- 
cant relationship to social desirability” 
(Nowicki & Duke, 1974). The evidence 
on this matter is at best "contradictory" 
(Тое, 1971). 

Correlations reported Бу Rotter 
(1966) with measures of intelligence were 
low (-.22 to .03). Hersch and Scheibe 
(1967) also did not find a significant 
relation between the Rotter I-E scale and 
measures of intelligence. Watson (1967) 
found significant correlations between 
the Rotter I-E scale and the Taylor 
Manifest Anxiety scale (r = .36,р < .01, 
n = 648) and the Alpert-Haber Achieve- 

. ment Anxiety Test subscales, Debilitating 
anxiety (у = .25, р < .01, n = 648) and 
Facilitating anxiety (r = -.08, p < .05, n 
= 648). Ray and Katahn (1968) in their 
unsuccessful search for an anxiety factor 
in the I-E scale reported significant corre- 
lations, with two samples, between 1-Е 
locus of control and the Manifest Anxiety 
scale (r = 40, p < .01, n = 323;r = 30, p 
< .01, n = 303) and the Test Anxiety 
scale (r = .22, p < .01,n = 323;r = 21, p 
< .01, п = 303). Shirberg (1972) reported 
a nonsignificant correlation between the 
Rotter I-E scale and a measure of extro- 
version for a female sample (r = .07, n = 
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61). Joe (1971) noted the possible biases 
introduced by sex, social class, and politi- 
cal views and Nowicki and Duke (1974) 
indicated a significant relationship be- 
tween the Rotter I-E scale and denial of 
psychopathology. These authors also sug- 
gested that the utility of the Rotter I-E 
scale was restricted by the difficult read- 
ing level which excluded children as well 
as a large portion of the adult population, 
The forced choice format of the Rotter 
l-E scale was found by James and Shepel 
(Note 1) to produce irritation and lack of 
cooperation in some (particularly non- 
university) subjects. 

James LE Scale. The 1963 James I-E 
scale (MacDonald, 1973) is a Likert-type 
scale composed of 60 statements of 
which 30 are filler items. All of the 
scored items are worded in the external 
direction. The four response choices and 
their corresponding weights are: strongly 
agree (3); agree (2); disagree (1); and 
strongly disagree (0). The possible range 
of scores is from 0 to 90, with the higher 
scores indicating externality. The current 
scale is a modified version of James’ 1957 
instrument. Changes in the scale have 
largely involved alterations of the filler 
items (James & Shepel, Note 1). James 
and Shepel indicated that the scale was 
revised and restandardized in 1972 on 
958 Canadian university freshmen (432 
males, 526 females). James (Note 2) 
contends that the data remains compar- 
able from year to year in spite of the 
minor changes. 

The split-half reliability, adjusted by 
the Spearman-Brown prophecy formula, 
was reported (James & Shepel, Note 1) to 
be .89 for males and .94 for females. 
Test-retest reliability for a 3-month 
period was .79 for males and .82 for 
females, and for a 6-month period was 
76 for males and .78 for females. 

James and Shepel (Note 1) stated that 
the correlation between the James I-E 
scale and the Marlowe-Crowne Social 
Desirability scale was —.14 for males and 
-06 for females. These correlations, 
though minimal, were in the same direc- 
tion as those reported for the Rotter I-E 
scale. A significant sex difference, with 
females scoring more internally than 
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males, was also recorded. This was a 
reversal from 1958 standardization data 
(James, Note 2) and was opposite the 
results obtained with the Rotter LE scale 
(Joe, 1971) where females scored in the 
more external direction. 

The Likert format is subject to the 
effects of a response set. In order to 
demonstrate minimal variance due to 
such systematic bias, James and Shepel 
(Note 1) correlated the scores on the 
filler items with the I-E items. The results 
(r = .25 for males, r = .18 for females) 
provided some support for the contention 
of minimal response set bias. However, 
due to the noncomparability of items and 
to the consistent external direction of the 
1-Е items, this contention may well be 
challenged. 

Two qualities of the James I-E scale 
require further critical attention. First, 
the value, reasonableness, and effect on 
scale scores of 30 filler items is not 
known. The 1-Е scale items are trans- 
parent and the intention of the scale is 
not disguised by the introduction of the 
filler items. It would seem that whatever 
is gained through the use of a few 
distractors may not justify the existence 
of 30 such items. Second, we return to 
{һе observation that all of the scored 
Statements are worded in the external 
direction. The nature and amount of any 
bias attributable to this test characteristic 
is not known. 

Adult Nowicki Strickland LE Scale 
(ANS-IE). The ANS I-E scale consists of 
40 questions which are to be answered 
either “Yes” or *No." There are no filler 
questions in this instrument. The scale is 
scored in the external direction with the 
possible scores ranging from 0 to 40. The 
scale is an adapted version of Nowicki 
and Strickland’s (1973) locus of control 
scale for children (CNS-IE). Nowicki and 
Duke (1974) report a reading difficulty 
level no higher than fifth grade. The ANS 
I-E scale, the most recent scale con- 
sidered, has been subjected to the least 
amount of research to date. 

Studies were conducted with students 
in introductory psychology courses (n = 
156) and with young adults (п =33) 
(Nowicki & Duke, 1974). The item-total 
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score correlations for the college sample 
ranged from .01 to .56 with a median of 
-20 and for the community sample ranged 
from .03 to .60 with a median of .27. 
Split-half reliabilities were reported to 
range from .74 to .86. Test-retest corre- 
lation for one college sample (n = 48) 
over a 6-week period was .83. Nonsignifi- 
cant correlations were reported between 
the ANS I-E scale and the Marlowe- 
Crowne Social Desirability scale (r = .10, 
n = 48;r = .06, n = 68) and the Scholastic 
Aptitude Test (r = .11, n = 48). Nowicki 
and Duke (1974) reported correlations 
between the ANS-IE and the Taylor 
Manifest Anxiety scale (male sample — r 
= .34, df = 35, p < 10; female sample — r 
7.40, df = 46, p < .05). 

The authors of the ANS LE scale 
attempted to create an instrument which 
would enable consistent measurement of 
the LE construct over age groups. As 
noted above, the present scale is a slightly 
adapted version (11 minor changes) of 
the CNS LE scale (Nowicki & Strickland, 
1973) which sought to measure locus of 
control in children, ages 8 to 18. This 
method of formulation has permitted the 
level of reading difficulty to remain low. 
However, the ANS I-E scale includes a 
number of items (6, 11, 18, 23, 31, 33, 
35, 39) which reveal the origin of the 
scale to the perceptive adult. Represen- 
tative examples of these items are #18, 
“Are most of the other people your age 
stronger than you are?” and #35, “Do 
you usually feel that you have little to 
зау about what you get to eat at home?” 
The effect, if any, of this “childish,” 
condescending flavor of the ANS LE 
remains unknown. 

The items are worded in both the 
internal and external direction. With few 
exceptions (3, 18) the questions are 
addressed directly to the subject, e.g., 
"Do you believe . . .?” These two aspects 
of scale construction would appear to 
introduce less bias toward a particular I-E 
direction and less variability due to ques- 
tion structure. 


Factor Analytic Studies 


Rotter (1966) reported the general 
results of two factor analyses of his 
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instrument. From the results of his own 
study Rotter concluded that “much of 
the variance was included in a general 
factor.” Rotter suggested that the other 
factors were unreliable and explained 
only a “small degree” of the variance. 
Rotter also cited Franklin (1963) who 
presented an unrotated factor described 
as a "general factor which accounted for 
53% of the total scale variance." Further 
data was not provided by Rotter. 

These early studies were considered by 
Rotter to indicate the essential unidi- 
mensional nature of his scale. The other 
factors that appeared were easily dis- 
missed due to the few items involved and 
to the little variance accounted for by 
them. Subsequent studies (Abrahamson, 
Schludermann, & Schludermann, 1973; 
Gurin, Gurin, Lao, & Beattie, 1969; 
Mirels, 1970; McDonald & Tseng, Note 3) 
have suggested the existence of a signifi- 
cant additional factor or factors, and 
hence, the multidimensional nature of the 
Rotter I-E scale. 

The factor analysis of the Rotter I-E 
scale by Mirels (1970), based on a sample 
of 159 male and 157 female students, 
yielded two varimax rotated factors for 
both sexes. The first factor was character- 
ized as “a belief concerning felt mastery 
over the course of one’s life.” The items 
contrasted the individual’s belief in the 
efficacy of his own effort to influence life 
and the controlling role of external 
forces. The second factor was described 
as “a belief concerning the extent to 
which the individual citizen is deemed 
capable of exerting an impact on political 
institutions.” The “target of control” in 
this factor was not the individual but the 
political and social system. The items 
included in Factor П are primarily 
worded in the third person and, in con- 
trast to Factor I, do not contain an 
alternative which emphasizes the role of 
“luck” or “chance.” 

In a replication of Mirels’ (1970) 
study, a factor analysis by Abrahamson et 
al. (1973) disclosed the two factors re- 
ported by Mirels and a third "interpret- 
able" factor. 

MacDonald and Tseng (Note 3) re- 
ported the results of the factor analysis of 
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both the Rotter I-E scale and the 1963 
James I-E scale. The statistical procedures 
utilized were "essentially the same" as 
those used by Mirels (1970). Both the 
Rotter I-E scale and the James LE scale 
were administered to the same sample of 
105 male and 73 female undergraduate 
students. The factor analysis of the 
Rotter I-E scale produced two factors for 
the male sample and three factors for the 
female sample. With the exception of a 
third factor found for the females, the 
factor analysis results were considered by 
MacDonald and Tseng to be “very 
similar” to those of Mirels, based on the 
items reported to be shared in the first 
two factors of the two studies, Mac- 
Donald and Tseng’s factor analysis of the 
1963 James I-E scale yielded five factors, 
Only the first two factors were described 
since the others were considered to be 
“relatively unimportant.” Factors III, IV, 
and V were reported to have accounted 
for only a small amount of the variance 
and to lack factor similarity for the sexes. 
Factor I of the James scale reflected “the 
acceptance or rejection of the idea that 
there is a contingency relationship be- 
tween what one does and his outcomes.” 
Factor II “seems to be assessing the belief 
that life is ambiguous, confusing, and 
unpredictable.” It was proposed by Mac- 
Donald and Tseng that the first factor 
obtained from the Rotter I-E scale and 
from the James I-E scale were the 
"same." This contention was supported 
by “the fact that they shared common 
items,” viz. Rotter items 11 and 15 
include James items 10 and 6. 

James (Note 2) reported a factor 
analysis of his scale. This study was 
conducted with a sample of 248 Ameri- 
can males, 352 American females, 432 
Canadian males, and 526 Canadian fe- 
males. Two factors emerged for all sample 
groups. James “found no differences in 
factorial structure between sexes or be- 
tween countries.” The first factor which 
James found appeared “to involve a 
generalized expectancy that personal 
events in one’s life are governed largely 
by chance or Fate.” The second factor 
related to “а generalized expectancy con- 
cerning the ability to predict and control 
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the behavior of other people and of 
institutions.” 

In general, the more recent factor 
analyses have indicated a multifactor 
structure for the Rotter I-E scale and the 
James I-E scale. The number of factors 
identified range from one to three, but 
anyone acquainted with the “art” in- 
volved in determining the appropriate 
number of interpretable factors recog- 
nizes the arbitrariness involved. The com- 
parability from one study to another of 
identified factors, even when identical 
statistical procedures were used, was dis- 
appointing. Even when factor names indi- 
cated agreement, highly loaded items had 
only minimal overlap between studies and 
between sexes on the same study. The 
most striking observation, however, was 
that the identified factors accounted for 
an extremely small proportion of the 
variance, thus indicating that these instru- 
ments contain a large portion of item 
specific variance that cannot be account- 
ed for by a generalized construct. 


General Comparisons 

Two observations seem related to the 
measurement and definition of the locus 
of control construct. These are the situ- 
ational specificity of the items and the 
impersonality-personality of the item 
phrasing. 

The three I-E scales used in this study 
are intended to be “a measure of a 
generalized expectancy.” However, the 
actual items used by the authors for such 
a measure are of two types: general items 
and those specifically related to stated 
situations. Examples of the former type 
are: Rotter’s #2a, “Many of the unhappy 
things in people’s lives are partly due to 
bad luck;” James’ #12, “А great deal that 
happens to me is probably just a matter 
of chance;’ and ANS’ #10, “Do you 
believe that wishing can make good things 
happen?” The second type include or 
imply a certain context, such as: Rotter’s 
#3a, “One of the major reasons why we 
have wars is because people don’t take 
enough interest in politics;" James’ #2, 
“Wars between countries seem inevitable 
despite efforts to prevent them;" and 
ANS’ #6, “Do you believe that if some- 
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body studies hard enough he or she can 
pass any subject?” The situationally 
specific items are typically neither bal- 
anced nor representative of all areas of 
personal control. This mixture of items 
may serve to confuse the results of these 
measures which purport to determine a 
"generalized expectancy," since internal- 
external locus of control "can be situ- 
ationally specific" (MacDonald & Tseng, 
Note 3). 

Secondly, each scale utilizes some 
items which are worded in the first 
person (e.g., Rotter’s #13a, “When I 
make plans, І am almost certain that I can 
make them work;" James’ #14, “I feel 
that I have little influence over the way 
people behave;" and ANS’ #2, “Do you 
believe that you can stop yourself from 
catching a cold?") and others that are 
phrased in the third person (e.g., Rotter’s 
#12a, “The average citizen can have an 
influence in government  decisions;" 
James’ #4, “It is usually true of successful 
people that their good breaks far out- 
weighed their bad breaks;” and ANS’ #3, 
"Are some people just born lucky?"). 
The apparent assumption of the equiva- 
lence of first and third person items may 
be false. MacDonald and Tseng (Note 3) 
conclude from the factor loadings of 
these differing types of items, that “sub- 
jects do not ‘project’ their own expecta- 
tions onto others." 

To clarify the dimensionality of the 
locus of control construct the current 
authors conducted a study to examine 
the factorial makeup of the three locus of 
control scales. This served to replicate 
several Rotter I-E scale studies and a few 
James I-E scale studies and was an initial 
factorial study of the ANS scale. 


Method 


The three scales were administered 
during pre-session and summer session to 
98 male and 123 female students at the 
University of British Columbia. Experi- 
menters went into classes in psychology, 
educational psychology, and guidance to 
administer the scales. The order of the 
three scales was varied to control for 
differences in responding introduced by 
order effects. 
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Table 1 
Means and Standard Deviations of the LE Scales; Differences Between Means 


Scales 


Rotter I-E 8.42 
(0-23) 

James I-E 37.8 
(0-90) 

ANS I-E 8.7 


* p «.05 


Male (n-98) | Female (n=123) 


9.54 


0 
6 


4.19 
9.24 
3.88 


Table 2 


Intercorrelations Among I-E Scales 


James I-E 
Scales 


Rotter I-E 


James I-E 


The total scores for the three scales 
were correlated with one another and 
individual items were correlated with 
total score on the appropriate scale. The 
responses were factor analyzed separately 
for scales and sex using a principal com- 
ponents method with squared multiple 
correlations entered in the diagonal of the 
correlation matrix. The original factors 
were rotated to orthogonal simple struc- 
ture by varimax criterion. A value of 1.0 
was the accepted minimum eigenvalue for 
retention for factor rotation. 


Results and Discussion 


Descriptive statistics for the three 
scales are reported in Table 1. The fe- 
males on all three scales scored higher 


Males (n=98) Females (n=123) | Maes | 
.42 


toward the external direction than males. 
The differences were statistically signifi- 
cant for the Rotter I-E scale and James 
LE scale, but not for the ANS I-E scale. 

The intercorrelations among the three 
scales are reported in Table 2. These 
correlations, when compared to the re- 


liabilities that the individual scales 
possess, are moderately high. The James 
LE scale seems to be most comparable to 
the Rotter I-E scale which may be due to 
the Rotter LE scale drawing upon the 
James LE scale in its development and 
the items they have in common. The ANS 
LE scale is only moderately correlated 
with the Rotter I-E scale suggesting the 
two scales are tapping different aspects of 
the locus of control construct. 
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Item-total score correlations ranged 
from .21 to .62 (median = .36) and from 
.21 to .55 (median = .41) for males and 
females respectively on the Rotter 1-Е 
scale, from .27 to .69 (median = .52) and 
from .20 to .61 (median = .47) for males 
and females respectively on the James I-E 
scale, and from .03 to .46 (median = .24) 
and from -.06 to .54 (median = .25) for 
males and females respectively on the 
ANS 1-Е scale. It is suggested that the 
James LE scale items are more homo- 
geneous than the ANS I-E scale items 
with the Rotter items intermediate. The 
results of the factor analyses are reported 
in Table 3 and will be discussed independ- 
ently for each scale. An eigenvalue > 1.00 
and total variance > 5% was used for 
retention of factors for interpretation. 


The Rotter I-E scale yielded 3 factors 
for males and females. Factor I for both 
sexes was concerned with “control of 
world-political affairs’ and had overlap 
with several of the highest loading items. 
This factor replicated previous factor 
analytic studies, corresponding to factor 
П in earlier studies (Abrahamson, et al., 
1973; Mirels, 1970; MacDonald & Tseng, 
Note 3). Factor П for males was con- 
cerned with a generalized “control of 
personal mastery” which, in the external 
direction, seemed to be characterized by 
a “que sera, sera” attitude. Factor II for 
females seemed to be focused on school- 
job environments and was termed “con- 
trol of academic-career success." Factor 
III for males and females was concerned 
with “control of leadership success.” For 
males this focused more on becoming a 
leader through interpersonal influence, 
whereas, for females, it focused more on 
becoming a leader by implementation of 
personal plans and actions. 


The consistent recent findings of a 
separate factor concerning control of 
world-political affairs may be indicative 
of a separation of this locus of control 
area from a more pervasive generalized 
dimension. Gorman (1968) reported 
administration of the Rotter I-E scale to 
members of an undergraduate personality 
theory class the day following the 1968 
Democratic national convention. Most of 
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the class members had been McCarthy 
supporters and the resultant disappoint- 
ment led to a mean score that was 
significantly more external than any re- 
ported in previous normal populations. 
The present data were collected during 
May-June 1973 which coincided with the 
beginning of the Ervin committee hear- 
ings regarding the Watergate incident. 
These hearings were publicized in the 
local press and were televised on a cable 
television channel. A possible conclusion 
consistent with the data from the factor 
analytic studies is that the dimensionality 
of the Rotter I-E scale has evolved from 
its conception and validation as an unidi- 
mensional scale to a multidimensional 
scale with the increased alienation of 
North American populations from politi- 
cal institutions. 


The James LE scale yielded two fac- 
tors for males and females. Factor I for 
males was concerned with a “belief that 
success is controlled by luck and chance" 
and for females was concerned with a 
"belief that life is ambiguous, confusing, 
and unpredictable." Factor I on the 
James LE scale accounted for a large 
proportion of the variance and suggested 
a less multidimensional structure than the 
other I-E scales in this study. Factor II 
for males roughly corresponded to Factor 
I for females with several overlapping 
high loading items. This factor (I for 
females and II for males) corresponded to 
factor П in the analysis by MacDonald 
and Tseng (Note 3). Factor II for females 
was characterized by a "belief that inter- 
personal relationships are confusing and 
unpredictable." 


The ANS I-E scale yielded two factors 
for both males and femates. Factor I for 
both sexes was concerned with inter- 
action with others. For males it tended to 
focus more on control in the home and 
family and, to a lesser extent, on friend- 
Ships. This was reversed in females with 
more emphasis on control of friendships 
and to a lesser extent, home and parents. 
Factor II for males was characterized by 
the word luck and its importance in 
control Factor П for females was 
characterized by а futility of effort 
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dimension. 

It appears from the results of the 
present analyses and previous studies that 
the existence of ап unidimensional 
generalized expectancy of control of 
reinforcements (as measured by these 
three scales) was not supported. All 
recent analyses have indicated a multi- 
factor makeup to the Rotter I-E scale and 
the James I-E scale. In addition, this 
study presented information indicating a 
similar makeup for the ANS I-E scale. 
Higgins (Note 4) suggested that an im- 
proved model for internal-external con- 
trol expectancy scaling would include: (a) 
a person's internal-external expectancies 
for personal control; (b) his expectancies 
for control over success and failure; and 
(c) his expectancies for control in behavi- 
oral and situational domains for which 
behavioral understanding, prediction, and 
control are sought. Mischel (1973) sup- 
ported this latter point by pointing out 
the non-utility in focusing on generalized 
expectancies or traits and suggested that 
“since most social behaviors lead to posi- 
tive consequences in some Situations but 
not in other contexts, highly discrimina- 
tive specific expectancies tend to be 
developed.” The present study supported 
differential factors Operative along a per- 
sonal mastery dimension (perhaps due to 
some items utilizing personal pronoun 
stems and other items utilizing imperson- 
al, “people in general,” stems) and along 
an environmental Specificity dimension 
including world-politics, friendships, lead- 
ership, home-family, and school-job. 

One means for carrying out this type 
of dimensionalization of the locus of 
control construct would be to identify 
reliable factors within the present scales 
which reflected the important dimen- 
sions. Results of the factor analyses, both 
this and previous ones, however, are 
contra-indicative of this approach. Al- 
though the analyses have often found 
comparable underlying dimensions, as 
reflected by the names and labels descrip- 
tive of the factors, the item comparability 
was inadequate. The items loading on the 
factors have not, on the whole, been 
replicated adequately to suggest utiliza- 
tion of factor scores. 


Dimensions of I-E Scales 


This study attempted to provide data 
with which to evaluate and select appro- 
priate measures of the I-E construct. For 
further progress it is suggested that new 
approaches to I-E measurement be insti- 
gated. The results of this study suggest 
the desirability for scales Specific to the 
environments of interest and importance. 
Thus, when using the locus of control 
construct in investigating academic per- 
formance, a scale pertaining to the 
academic situational domain would be 
appropriate. In an investigation of the 
relation between the locus of control 
construct and job satisfaction in a govern- 
mental agency, scales measuring control 
expectancy toward both job-career and 
political institutions would need to be 
used. In conclusion, with reference to 
Kaplan’s “Law of the Instrument” 
(1964), it is recommended that the 
“sledge hammer” approach be abandoned 
and that “hammers” be chosen that are 
adapted to particular uses. 
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Buffer Items, Insight, and 
the Marlowe-Crowne Social Desirability Scale 


ROBERT F.STRAHAN and DAVID W. WILSON 
Iowa State University 


Summary: The influence of buffer items on response to the Marlowe-Crowne Social 
Desirability Scale (MC) was examined. Thirty-four college student subjects received MC 


questionnaires with intermixed extraversion an 


d neuroticism items, while 35 others received 


Separate MC and extraversion-neuroticism questionnaires. MC means under the two 
conditions differed nonsignificantly, and confidence interval estimation spoke against the 
likelihood of any appreciable buffer item effect. Little insight into the purpose of MC was 
exhibited — less than half that previously reported by Shrauger (1972) — nor was it related 


to the buffer item manipulation, 


The Marlowe-Crowne Social Desir- 
ability Scale (MC; Crowne & Marlowe, 
1960) is not a straightforward personality 
inventory. Endorsement of MC items is 
taken to indicate need for social approval 
rather than possession of the exemplary 
personal traits implied by the items' 
literal content. 

Given the disguised-purpose character 
of the scale and the nature of the 
construct actually being sought, it would 
seem important that the disguise be main- 
tained, that subjects in fact not discover 
the true aim of the questionnaire. That 
this may not be so, and the consequences 
of this possibility, are Suggested by the 
work of Shrauger (1972). He reported 
that about a quarter of his college student 
subjects guessed the purpose of MC and 
that these subjects had significantly lower 
Scores than others who lacked such in- 
Sight. 

Insightful subjects? receiving lower MC 
Scores need not necessarily Suggest scale 
invalidity, e.g., tendency toward insight 
might be a concomitant trait of those 
who аге low іп social desirability 
(Shrauger, 1972). On the other hand, 
insight might be unrelated to social de- 
sirability level and thus contribute to 
invalid score variance. In either case, a 
more straightforward interpretation of 
MC level would follow from restriction of 
the sources of its variance (cf. Shrauger, 
1972; and for evidence against a single 
MC variation source, Strahan & Strahan, 
1972). 


The assistance of Marc Abrams and Carole 
Strahan is noted with appreciation. 


‚ One potential means of preventing or * 


mitigating insight into MC's purpose is to 
embed its items in a context of buffer 
items. If items from other scales aimed at 
other constructs aie effective in Obscuring 
MC's purpose, then one might expect to 
see higher MC scores. 

This approach was pursued in the 
present study by presenting to one group 
of subjects MC items by themselves and 
to the remaining subjects MC items in 
combination with those from two other 
personality measures. The primary aim 
Was to see whether the buffer-no buffer 
manipulation had an impact on mean MC 
level. Secondary aims were to investigate 
the manipulation’s effect on insight into 
MC’s purpose and on MC variability, 
reliability, and correlation with the other 
two measures. 


- Method 
Subjects 


Sixty-nine students (35 males and 34 
females) from introductory psychology 


questing 
study. 


Instruments 


Personality scales were the 33-item MC 
measure and 20-item each Extraversion 
(E) and Neuroticism (N) scales (Eysenck 
& Eysenck, 1968). The latter measures 
represent two major and generally inde- 
pendent self-report dimensions of person. 


) 


„К. STRAHAN and D. W. WILSON 
‘ality (Wiggins, 1968). MC and E are 


' essentially independent of eachother (r = 


-.18 in. the total sample of „this study), 
and,focused on quite different constructs. 
MC' and N are moderately correlated (a 
somewhat high -.51 in the presint 
Study), and likewise aimed at concep s- 
ally different dimensions. But measures 
of neuroticism or adjustment such as N 
typically corfelate highly (e.g, Farley, 
1966) with Edwards' (1957) social desir- 
ability scale, and the question of what is 
really being measured has been an issue. 
In any case, the content of N would be 
considered mpre “pathological” than that 
of MC, and N does not have the statistic- 
ally:rare (lie scale) theme of MC. 


` Procedure 


"Data were collected in a group- 
administration setting. Each subject was 
presented all three personality scales in 
one of the following three conditions: 
МС-Е-М. (items from the three scales 
imtermixed in a single questionnaire); 
MC/E-N (MC in a first questionnaire, with 
another stapled behind the first and 


> containing intermixed E and N items); 


and E-N/MC (interspersed E and N items 
presented first, with a second, stapled-on 
questionnaire containing MC items). 
Materials assigned randomly.to the sub- 
jects yielded 34 MC-E-N, 18 MC/E-N, and 
17 E-N/MC records (half the records with 
embedded MC items, half without). 
Immediately after collection of these 
completed basic materials, subjects were 
given another questionnaire. It was 
explaihed- that one or a few rather broad 
personality traits are usually measured by 
a number of more specific items each 
speaking to various aspects of the more 


- general variable. For each questionnaire 


taken, subjects were told the number of 
traits involved and asked to make at least 
one judgment as to the nature of each 


` trait. For example, MC/E-N subjects were 


asked first to hypothesize the nature of 
the single trait measured by MC (the 
questionnaires themselves had uninform- 
ative, neutral titles), then the two traits 
that underlay E-N. ` 

Subjects were also asked to make 
judgments of certainty about their 
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hypotheses, though these were not used 
in subsequent analyses. 

The experimenters and one other 
psychologist familiar with MC and its 
rationalé independently sorted the trait 
judgment protocols into insight and non- 
insight categories. The former was to 
contain those records suggesting "rather 
Clear" indication of MC's purpose, but 
the exact criteria for categorization were 
left to the individual judge. The experi- 
menters knew to which administrative 
groups the protocols belonged; the other 
rater did not. 


Analyses 

The proportion of insight responses in 
the buffer item group was compared with 
that in the no-buffer item groups by 
means of a continuity-corrected chi 
square test. This procedure was also used 
to compare the proportion of insight 
protocols in this study with that in 
Shrauger’s (1972). 

To investigate the impact on level of 
MC response of the experimental manipu- 
lation — buffer items versus no buffer 
items — two orthogonal contrasts were 
formed. One compared MC/E-N and 
E-N/MC for a possible order effect; the 
other, of primary interest, compared 
MC-E-N with the average of MC/E-N and 
E-N/MC. To determine the significance of 
these contrasts t tests were then per- 
formed. A f test also examined the MC 
difference between insight and non- 
insight subjects. 


Results 


Five records were judged by all three 
raters to be insightful. Three other 
records were chosen by both experiment- 
ers. These latter protocols' explicit inclus- 
ion of the term “honesty” met Shrauger's 
(1972) standard for insight as well, and 
the three were added to the first five. No 
other insight protocols were selected by 
any of the raters. Thus only 8 of the 69 
trait evaluation records were judged to 
reflect awareness of the purpose of MC. 
The proportion of insight protocols (.12) 
was less than half that (.27) of Shrauger's 
study (х1? = 4.13, p < .05). 


, 


the 
showed the means of these latter two not 
to be different at conventional levels of 


significance (f44 = -1.80, p < .10). The 
second com ы ‚ MC-E-N minus the 
average of MC/E-N and E-N/MC, was 
clearly t (tes = -0.90) and 

tion 


even ‚ direc , to predic 
B lower MC ant wen eae for the 
MC-EN (buffer items) group. 
A 95% confidence interval placed 
about the second comparison ranged 
from -3.69 to 1.38 — s (Mis oe 
MOM standard deviation hin * 
29), -0.70 to 0.26 standard a 5 
Thus one is 


devi- 
ation). If the buffer items used 
do have an effect on MC score, it is not 


i - — MC scores for the 
t (n = 8) non-insight (n = 61) 
subjects revealed no significant difference 
(te; = 0.50). Although this was obviously 
not а sensitive test, because of the small 
size of the one sample, the direction of 
the mean difference was in fact against 
expectation: insight subjects had the 
higher scores. 

Several additional analyses were per- 
formed to examine the possible influence 
of buffer items on three other aspects of 
MC response: variability, reliability, and 
interrelations with E and N. For no 
analysis was a significant effect found. 


cM rn comparison of the pro- 
portion (€—— in this study 
with that of uger's (1972) was not 
the aim of this research, the 
rather difference — .12 versus 
.27, a factor of two — is clearly a matter 
of interest. 


Some ble explanations for the 
lower май of this study are these: That 
the present subjects were more psycho- 
logically naive or less motivated by the 
nature of the task than Shrauger's. (Pres- 
ent subjects were students in introduc- 
tory psychology courses, whereas 
Shrauger's were students in a relatively 

Course on tests and measure- 
ments.) That the present subjects made 
their judgments on the questionnaires’ 
aims after their questionnaires had been 
completed and turned in, whereas 
Shrauger's (personal communication) 
made theirs with the questionnaires still 
before them (and therefore with oppor- 
tunity for detailed scrutiny). That this 
study's inclusion of E and N along with 
MC (presumably in Shrauger's work, sub- 
jects encountered just MC) affected 
judgments of insight. The extra demands 
on memory, and the possible confusion in 
memory of MC items with those from E 
and N, may have lowered insight here as 
compared with an MC-only group that 
might have been included as another 
no-buffer items control group. 


The ae of a subsequent, informal 
experiment, however, argue against these 
explanations. Twelve studenti of the first 
Writer's psychological measurement class 
Were assigned randomly to the MC-E-N 
EV and five each to MC/E-N and to 
E-N/MC. These students did not complete 
the questionnaires; rather, they simply 
read over the items and, with the ques- 
tionnaires still before them, made their 
judgments as to what traits were being 
sought. Independently, the two experi- 
menters were in agreement that o; 
three of the 22 subjects (a roportion of 
.14) grasped MC’s purpose. Two of these 
were from the MC-E-N group, one from 
Е-М/МС. Thus, conditions like Shrauger’s 
yielded results compatible with those of 
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P. A. News & Notes 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


At a SPA Board meeting a few years 
ago the need was expressed for a "PA 
News & Notes" column in the JPA. It was 
the opinion of those present that such a 
column could be very useful for dissemi- 
nating personality assessment information 
relating to meetings, wanted or available 
items, ongoing research or research ideas, 
birth and death of assessment techniques 
(or are they just like old soldiers — they 
never die, they just fade away), and even 
"Letters to the Editor." 

Feedback about the usefulness of “РА 
N & N" has been positive but the items 


submitted for inclusion few. Therefore, 
I'm wondering whether the need for such 
news and notes warrants publishing. Most 
of the "Announcements" appear in other 
publications, presumably available to the 
majority of JPA readers. In any event, let 
me know your thinking, send me your 
items, or your suggestion that “РА N & 
М” be discontinued. 


EARL S. TAULBEE, PhD 
VA Center 

P.O. Box 4115 

Bay Pines, FL 33504 


Book Reviews 


George V. Coelho, David A. Hamburg, 
and John E. Adams (Eds.), Coping and 
Adaptation. New York: Basic Books, 
1974, 454 pages, $15.00. 


Reviewed by Margaret Mercer 


Margaret Mercer, PhD, is a clinical 
psychologist who for the Past two years 
has been working with Patients who must 
adjust to chronic illness or disability. She 
is particularly interested in those prob- 
lems in the geriatric age group. 


The Conference on Coping and Adap- 
tation, held in Palo Alto, California in 
March of 1969 under the Sponsorship of 
Stanford University’s Department of 
Psychiatry with the support of the 
National Institute of Mental Health, was 
concerned with the questions: With all of 
the stresses to which we are exposed, why 
is it that we are not usually shattered by 
them? If we can understand the processes 
and mechanisms of creative’ adaptation 
how can we help individuals and groups 
to cope? Unlike most books which have 
developed from Conferences, this one 
represents a greatly enlarged and sub- 
stantially new work. The original papers 
were revised in the light of the conference 
discussions. New materials have been in- 
cluded to broaden the topical and metho- 


dological scope of the volume and to 
point out directions for multidisciplinary 
work and promising guidelines for re- 
search and practice. 

The volume is divided into five parts, 
The first section is concerned with basic 
concepts of adaptation viewed from a 
biological and cultural perspective. Wash- 
burn, Hamburg, and Bishop’s paper on 
the contribution of primate field studies 
to an understanding of biosocial develop- 
ment opens the section, Goldschmidt, in 
his discussion of ethology, ecology, and 
ethnological realities, emphasizes that we 
are dealing with a human animal and 
what is quintessentially human is man’s 
capacity to symbolize. 


Each person lives in terms of a symbolic self 
whose fate he is motivated to control and 
whose public and private quality it is his 
chief concern to advance. ... we must 
conscientously seek Ways of establishing 
institutionalized means for individuals to 
cope with an ever-changing society in order 
= they may preserve an adequate sense of 
self, 


Mechanic’s paper on social structure and 
personal adaptation closes the section. He 
points out that 
tors, i 
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This opening section is relatively brief, 
but presents concepts basic to a consider- 
ation of coping behavior which are gener- 
ally neglected. 

The second section deals with develo 
mental ts of adaptive behavior 
early childhood and adolescence and with 
different meanings and modes of compe- 
tence in meeting the challenges of grow- 
ing up. White's opening paper clarifies the 
concepts of adaptation, mastery, coping, 
and defense. He discusses various aspects 
of these processes, supplemented by illus- 
trations from recent clinical and field 
studies. The dimension of time, funda- 
mental to a developmental approach, is 
emphasized; adaptation typically does 
not have to occur all at once, but with 
progressive changes and refinements of 
strategy over time. White reminds us that 
individual adaptation is a compromise 
involving the simultaneous management 
of three tasks — securing adequate infor- 
mation, maintaining satisfactory internal 
conditions, and keeping up some degree 
of autonomy or freedom of action. 

The next two papers examine the 
adaptive processes of childhood and early 
adolescence. Murphy outlines in some 
detail steps in the development of coping 
capacity in childhood and illustrates some 
of the processes and steps in coping that 
have contributed to resilience in children 
as observed in the longitudinal study 
carried out at the Menninger Clinic. Ham- 
burg focuses on the 12 to 15 age group 
because of its crucial importance to 
understanding the challenges of the bio- 
logical and psychosocial variables that 
confront individuals at this time. Little 
research has been directed primarily to 
the period in terms of its specific coping 
challenges. It might be fruitful to study 
the transition from elementary school to 
junior high school in a fashion similar to 
the study of the transition from high 
school to college. These papers constitute 
the beginning of a developmental ap- 
proach to coping, but it is disappointing 
to stop at age 15. The general acceptance 
of the developmental process as extend- 
ing throughout the life span could profit- 
ably be applied here by including discus- 
sions of coping with the problems en- 
countered by adults at various age levels. 

Section three, Coping with Real Life 
Crises, begins with a 10-page discussion of 
coping with long term disability. In view 
of the importance of this problem and 
the little attention which it has received, 
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such limited treatment is disappointing. 
Janis’ paper on vigilance ead decides 
making in personal crises examines in 
detail how individuals cope with fear 
arousing communication in the face of 
impending disaster or potential depriva- 
tion. He summarizes a number of experi- 
mental studies dealing with various classes 
of individuals facing complications that 
seriously affect health, career, or mar 
riage. mapu e a five-stage model of 
decision making that makes ible the 
identification of subgroups of individuals 
with varying JT character- 
istics. The model also identifies the inter- 
acting variables relevant to predicting the 
type of coping response to fi 
communications about impending per- 
sonal crises, 

George's paper on adaptation to stress 
in раға decision making is of consider- 
able current interest. He has developed a 
framework for the study of adaptive and 
maladaptive decision making within the 
policy making system of a complex 
organization. As examples, presidential 
decision making styles are reviewed with 
focus on recent crises in foreign policy. A 
theory is proposed for bringing together 
the concepts of personality functioning in 
its adaptive aspects with special reference 
to small-group dynamics and organiza- 
tional behavior. 

The fourth section begins with two 
detailed reviews of technical issues in 
personality assessment viewed in the con- 
text of interaction between individuals 
and their environments. It concludes with 
a chapter by Moos on psychological 
methods and measures central in research 
in coping behavior which is a most 
thorough and informative analysis of 
techniques relevant to this field. This 
section will be most useful to readers 
wishing to orient themselves to research 
in stress and coping. 

In the final chapter the editors provide 
an overview of central topics in the area 
of coping and adaptation. They attempt 
to integrate the biological and social 
contributions to our understanding of 
coping behavior. Methodological prob- 
lems requiring further exploration are 
discussed and promising research direc- 
tions and practical quidance are sugges- 
ted. 

As Grinker points out in his foreword, 
the contributors represent traditionally 
demarcated disciplines. Although they 
may in combination fail to present ade- 
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quately modern integrated of 
thinking about the total biosocial field, 
the existence of this book offers testi- 
mony to the fact that the behavioral 
sciences have been moving closer to each 
Other. While a sense of full coherence and 
integration is sometimes lacking this ap- 
pears to reflect the current state of our 
various fields The book can be highly 
recommended to workers in the behav- 
ioral sciences wishing an interdisciplinary 
orientation to the fields of stress and 
coping 


D. E. Berlyne (Ed.) Studies in the New 
Experimental Aesthetics: Steps Toward 
an Objective Psychology of Aesthetic 
Appreciation, Washington, D.C.: Hemis- 
phere, 1974, viii and 340 pages, $1495. 


Reviewed by Leonard P. Ullmann 


Leonard P. Ullmann is a Stanford PhD 
who is currently professor of psychology 
at the University of Hawaii He has 
written on psychiatric hospitals (Institu- 
tion and outcome, 7967), abnormal be- 
havior (A psychological approach to ab- 
normal behavior, 1969, 1975), and per- 
sonality (Behavior influence and person- 
ality, 7973). While identified with behavi- 
or modification, he is currently studying 
“positive deviance’ and preparing a 
volume tentatively called Art as Social 
Act. 


Experimental psychologists are turning 
their attention to positive aspects of 
human behavior: altruism; freedom; and 
in the present volume, aesthetic respon- 
ses. This book, in which Berlyne is author 
of seven of the fourteen chapters as well 
as editor, successfully illustrates the great 
promise of one very sophisticated mathe- 
matical approach while making explicit 
its present limitations, Because the read- 
ers of this Journal are likely to meet 
problems of making abstractions opera- 
tional, Berlyne’s methodology may well 
have more immediate application than 
the specific content which is still in its 
early and quite specialized stage. 


The approach is to focus on observable 
conditions, at present, formal characteris- 
tics of the stimulus definable through 
information theory language, and charac- 
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teristics of the reacting individual such as 
the person's culture, interest in art, and 
formal training in art. As independent 
variables are manipulated, effects are 
noted on dependent variables such as 
verbal ratings, physiological measures, 
exploratory time, and stimulus choice 
че cam One of the strengths of the 
present volume is the well-integrated, 
careful, programmatic nature of the 
work. The chapters contain series of 
experiments and link with each other. 
There is replication across stimulus 
modalities as well as subject populations. 
The amount of detailed information pre- 
sented is enormous and defies simple 
summary, but within the restricted ranges 
of synthesized stimuli and relatively brief 
periods of exposure, it seems safe to state 
that rated complexity which is closely 
related to stimulus uncertainty is linearly 
related to interestingness but bears a 
more complicated relationship to hedonic 
tone. 


The material that this reviewer found 
most exciting applied multidimensional 
scaling and factor analytic procedures to 
pictures drawn across centuries. Stylistic 
dimensions were identified and 4 factors 
obtained (classicism, subjectivism, com- 
plexity, and expressionism). These results 
both support and extend traditional art 
history concepts. 


Berlyne makes no claim to a complete 
theory of aesthetics, but merely wishes to 
establish one method. He does this 
admirably, and all future work in this 
area will have to take into account his 
important contribution, whether in agree- 
ment with it or not. What lies in the 
future is elaboration of the path that has 
been blazed and integration with larger 
psychological Concepts and systems. 
Some indication of the direction of such 
work are hypotheses about the relation- 
Ships among aesthetic responses, curios- 

ty, and levels of arousal and their altera- 
tion. An area requiring future attention 
is the socioeducational conditions that 
lead some stimuli to be "aesthetic" while 
Others are not so considered. But even 
without such investigations there are Clear 
regularities on which a valuable structure 


can be built. In Short, this book presents . 


à foundation, and if not the only possible 


one, at least one that is firm a 
A ME nd has great 


У, 


в 
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Leo Goldberger and Victor Н. Rosen 
(Eds.), Psychoanalysis and 
Science, (Vol. 3). New York: inter 
national Universities Press, 1975, 557 
pages, $15.00. 

Reviewed by George H. Pollock 

George Н. Pollock holds an M.D. and a 
Ph.D. іт physiology. Al the present 
fime, he б a ptychiatrist їп private 
practice, ae 1 іп paychoenalysis, 
Director of the iago Institute for 
Psychoanalysis, President of the Center 
for Psychosocial Studies, and Professor at 
Northwestern University. He has done 
research іп psychosomatic specificity, 
. mourning, and selection, and hasi pub- 
lished over 70 papers in these and hund 
fields, 

This annual of integrative and inter. 
disciplinary studies, now in its third year, 
is dedicated to the memory of Victor H. 
Rosen, the original editor-in-chief of the 

t volume, who died in 1973. Dr. 

was one of the founders of this 

blication and the series thus far, includ- 

the present collection which includes 

his own humous paper, "The Nature 

of V. Interventions in Psychoanaly- 

sis" is a fitting memorial tribute to an 

outstanding scholar, clinician, and scien- 
tist. 


The editors of these annuals success 


fully ries their 1-4 rire: a 
forum for ot psy er 
est ай, | scholars and researchers 


from whatever discipline and employing 
whatever method is appropriate to their 
respective disciplines." i 
with its unique method of investigation 
into human feelings and motivations, is a 
science that articulates with other disci- 
plines that study and contribute to our 
understanding of the mind. Thus, in this 
volume, as in the first two, papers come 
from many sources and disciplines. 


The book is divided into seven sec- 
tions: (1) Philosophical Issues; (2) Psy- 
с Model Construction; (3) Clin- 

ical and Theoretical Issues, (4) Clinical 
and Quantitative Investigations; (5) Child 
Development; (6) Dream and Sleep Re- 
search; and (7) Critique of Theory. Of 
the 15 papers, a few are modified or un- 
changed reprints of essays appearing else- 
where. The vast majority of the contri- 
butions, however, are original and here- 


m 


tofore unpublished reports. 


With such a richnem of data, research, 
interpretation, well-f(ounded speculation, 
and theory, К is a difficult task to make 
chokes of which reports moud be 
more careful examination. This 
was particularly impressed with а very 
long, carefully reasoned, well documen- 
ted and dimulating emay by Benjamin 
Rubinstein, “On the Role of Classifica 
tory Processes in Mental Functioning: 
Aspects of a Psychoanalytic Theoretical 
Model.” Rubinstein discussed the role of 
Chamificatory processes in perception, 
recognition, formation of mental images, 
Object representation, self-regard regui» 
tion, motivation, symbol formation in 
dreams and defenses, Rubinstein's T 
ра! aim of constructing a framework into 
which psychoanalytic data can be 
is succesfully accomplished the 
reader will find many stimulating ideas in 
this paper. Rosen's report is also a contri- 
bution that should be studied, 
His “proposed schema of interventions 


that may occur in yc ED 
therapy” is a model of simplicity, 
com veness, and clarity. Augmen- 


ted by hís erudite discussion, it can be 
profitably read by experienced clinicians 
and beginning students alike. Luborsky 
and Mintz', as well as Gottschalk's reports 
of clinical T research, along 
with that of Fisher and his group, are 
excellent illustrations of relevant research 
that directly relates to. psychoanalysis. 
Mahler's and Pine's contributions are in 
the forefront of current psychoanalytic 
child development research. Bar's presen- 
tation on "Understanding Lacan" brings 
to the English reading community an 
excellent critique and overview of the 
contributions and novelty of Lacan's 
psychoanalytic theory. Many do not 
know of his work and fewer have been 
able to critically assess its significance. 
Bür's essay can be of assistance here. 
Other pithy papers may have specific 
appeal to particular readers. When one is 
presented with such a varied and appetiz- 
ing scientific menu, one must be prepared 
to return for several sittings in order to 
enjoy and profit from the offered fare. 


This volume, like its predecessors, is 
highly recommended to those colleagues 
who are interested in the relationship of 
scientific and theoretical aspects of 
psychoanalysis with other fields. 
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Martin Goldberg. A Guide to Psychi- 
atric Diagnosis and Understanding for the 
Helping Professions. Totowa, N.J.: Little- 
field, Adams, 1974, x + 181 pages, $2.95. 


Reviewed by Norman Tallent 


Dr. Tallent received his PhD from 
Columbia in 1954, He enjoys working in 
the areas of personality, psychopath- 
ology, psychological assessment, teaching, 
and writing. Forthcoming early in 1976 is 
the second edition of his high school text 
(with Charlotte Spungin), Psychology: 
Understanding Ourselves and Others, and 
Psychological Report Writing. 


The first thing that strikes one about 
this book is, naturally enough, its lengthy 
title. The helping professions Cover a 
broad spectrum. For example, it would 
be difficult to impart, at the same time, 
knowledge and 
priate depths to clinical psychologist 
mental health technicians. Not unexpec- 
tedly, then, the book’s intended audience 
reflects a more modest goal: the training 
counselors, 
teachers, even medical stu- 
doctors" Advanced mental 
health professionals should consider the 

k from the standpoint of whether to 
recommend it to persons in these groups. 

i psychologists might also wonder 
about the book's Suitability for their 
m or practicum students, 


The author correctly views the book as 
а guide, largely a guide to understanding 
the conditions listed in the second edition 
of the American chiatric Association's 
Diagnostic and Statistical Manual (DSM- 


От etiology, but 
most conditions are not so dealt with. 
Case vignettes are presented for some 
conditions, not for others. Those he gives 
are a definite plus. Space allocation is at 
times puzzling. For example, the author's 
discussion of homosexuality runs 15% 
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pages, whereas depressive neurosis is 
covered in 3, and anxiety neurosis in 2и. 

The writing із for the most part clear 
and appropriate to the intended reader- 
ship, though here and there terms are 
carelessly dropped that will send the 
reader scurrying to a dictionary. Some 
word dropping might be exhibitionistic 
and passe terms sometimes are noted 
along with the current. I have forgotten 
the time I have read of parergasias 
(yes, that's the correct Spelling, I think): 
Meyerian terminology has not been popu- 
lar for a long time now, 

There is good news and bad. It is 
refreshing to read that the schizophrenic’s 
“gibberish” makes sense, and must be 
understood in order to help him. But 
misinformation, misemphasis, and some 
understandings about Personality and 
psychopathology I had previously not 
encountered, at times might be serious. It 
may not be important that the author 
indicates that lithium chloride (rather 
than carbonate) is used to treat manic 
disorders; a physician who asks a col- 
league what dosage of “lithium” to pre- 
scribe and writes an order for the chloride 
will get a phone call from the pharmacist, 


It is with greater concern that we read 
some of Goldberg’s ideas on depression — 
such notions as that depressive neurotics 
are not suicidal, are without anxiety, and 
that ECT in this condition is contraindi- 


passing Schneidman, 
Litman ( 1961): 
remain the best 
potential suicide" and, “The majority of 
Persons who commit suicide аге tor- 
mented and ambivalent; ie., they are 
neurotic or have a character disorder, but 
ате not insane," Clinica] Observation, as 
well as research, 
Totics anxiety 
go together. Paykel 1971), for exam le, 
Ко ykel ( ) р 


Farberow, and 
“Depression, НЕ 
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depressive neurosis, after the data are 
evaluated, is to flip a coin. 

The discrepancies appear to stem from 
the current state of confusion and 4% 
agreement about depression — possibly 
greater than that about schizophrenia and 
some of the other semantic monsters in 
that wasteland known as DSM-II. Many 
Americans tend to view the more severe, 
life threatening depressions as psychotic, 
particularly if there is a degree of funo- 
tional im nt and ego regression even 
in the а of thought disorder or 
symptoms consensually recognized as 
psychotic, reserving the neurotic desig- 
nation essentially for cases of unhappi- 
ness, Thus, Goldberg discusses depressive 
neurosis, as an entity, with reluctance, 
only because it is in the manual. Where 
the patient is sufficiently depressed to be 
thought suicidal Goldberg would regard 
him as tic. Fair enough, perhaps. 
The lem is that other clinicians diag- 
nose comparably depressed individuals as 
neurotic and the er is not so apprised. 
We can only hope that some of Gold- 
berg's readers do not deal inappropriately 
with patients diagnosed as depressive neu- 
rotics, 


There are too many points on which 
Goldberg can be challenged. For example, 
his first chapter builds on a conflict 
model of psychopathology, which is o.k. 
But he notes that conflict is defined by 
“the dictionary” as “а fighting or struggl- 
ing for mastery," which is a close para- 
phrase of the definition in the Webster I 
own. The reader gets little notion of the 
concept of intrapsychic conflict. In Chap- 
ter 4 he equates personality disorders 
with "acting out" (his first example: 
punching another in the mouth, follows a 
common clinical usage), which is next 
equated with life style — as the life style 
in a schizoid personality. Life styles are 
not confined to those with personality 
disorder or other "sick" people; we all 
have a life style and behavior which is in 
the nature of acting out. 

The tone of the book is one of 
psychiatric parochialism. Statements such 
as, “Most psychiatrists feel that... ." 
overlook current  interdisciplinary 
practices and overlap among professions. 
Perhaps worse is his reference to the 
"psychiatric schools" of Freud, Jung, 
Adler, Rank, Horney, Fromm, Sullivan, 
and Pavlov. Even the M.D.'s in that list 
are not psychiatrists in the commonly 
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accepted sense of following the "medical 
model" They would be more likely to 
refer to themselves аз psyco 
than as psychiatrists, followers of what 
has been called the "psychoanalytic 
model" as set forth by Freud (1950) in 
The Question of Lay Analysis, 

Psychological assessors are not likely 
to be pleased by Goldberg's almost total 
disregard of their activity. He indicates 
that. "psychometric testing" is needed to 
establish a diagnosis of mental retarda- 
tion. His only other allusion to psycho- 
logical assessment has to do with latent 
psychosis, It is a negative quote conclud- 
ing with “it is difficult to avoid the 
impression that some testers use this 
terminology just as a safeguard." Regard- 
iare syndromes, Goldberg writes: 
"The nonmedical counselor is in no рові- 
tion to diagnose these conditions since 
diagnosis may require careful physical 
examination plus laboratory studies, 
X-rays, and brain wave tests (electro- 
encephalograms)." Period. 

| found myself transported back a 
generation and more in time to a then not 
uncommon clinical status quo, Not a 
sentimental journey, really. 
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Reviewed by Robert D. Langston 


Dr. Langston received his PhD in 
clinical psychology from Duke University 
in 1960. His publications include two 
articles on the relationship of sex guilt to 
sex behavior. His interests center around 
psychotherapy,  psychodiagnosis, апа 
sexual behavior. He is currently director 
of training,. Student Health Center; lec- 
turer, Department of Psychology, The 
University of Texas at Austin. 
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This volume represents an excellent 
beginning into the research area of the 
influence of erotica on human sexual 
behavior. The authors are generally very 
careful not to overgeneralize their data 
and consistently point to the need for 
additional studies in this area. It would be 
very easy in this highly affectively 
charged field of inquiry to dramatize and 
sensationalize, and this tendency is care- 
fully avoided, 

he volume represents a large scale 
study of experience of male subjects with 
erotica. Groups included were ra ists, 
male object pedophiles, female o ject 
pedophiles, homosexuals, transexuals, 
self-identified users of erotic materials, 
and controls. The first three of these 
sub-populations were obtained from a 
state hospital. 

The research tool is an exhaustive 
interview which elicits information rela- 
tive to pre-adolescent, adolescent and 
adult exposure to and utilization of vari- 
ous forms of erotica. In addition, a family 
history relative to sexual issues as well as 
fantasies and feelings are obtained. 

A final chapter relates to legal issues 
centering around the censorship and con- 
trol of obscenity and pornography. 

It is difficult to Say what population 
of readers would most benefit from read- 
ing this volume. It is written in such a 
style that a high degree of psychological 
Sophistication is unne - Yet the 
literature review and reporting of the data 
are sufficient for the sophisticated reader 
who would desire to conduct further 


manner of very readable presentation of 


у 1 to almost 
anyone interested in this area of research. 
In terms of the research results, there 


Should be 
addressed. 

The first of these is that the control 
population is significantly different from 
most of the other populations on the 
variables of age and education, The 
authors address themselves to this issue 
briefly, but one clear need in terms of 
further research is to assess the impact of 
such variables per se on the response to 
erotica. Without such studies it is impos- 
sible to state to what the differential 
exposure to erotica noted may be attrib- 
uted. 

It should also be noted that all sub- 
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jects for the reported research were 


males, which would also decrease general- ` 


izability, 

The homosexual population used was 
perhaps unique and not representative of 
male homosexuals in general in that they 
were all publicly affiliated with a homo- 
sexual organization. 


The above reservations about sampling 
do not mean to suggest that the authors 
were unaware of these problems, for they 
were candidly discussed. Field research 
Such as reported in this volume yields 
extremely useful information, but such 
research does not allow for the precise 
control of variables that one may effect 
in laboratory studies. Each type of re- 
search has its own unique contribution to 
make and its own unique problems, and 
this study makes a significant contribu- 
tion and has its methodological difficul- 
ties. 

The primary finding of this study is 
that controls, in comparison with the 
other populations defined, have had sig- 
nificantly more exposure to erotica dur- 
ing adolescence. The authors deal with 
the possibility that the Sex offenders 
groups, who showed no differences in 
pre-adolescent exposure to erotica but 
Significantly less adolescent exposure, 
might be considered defensive. They then 
assert that this hypothesis can not be 
seriously entertained because they were 
more verbal than the controls, as mea- 
sured by the duration of the interviews, It 
seems that this interpretation is a bit too 
simplistic in that the sex offenders may 
have manifested their defensiveness by 
excessive verbalization, In spite of the 
fact that their recall was described as 
being more vivid than the controls, the 
possibility of defensiveness or manipula- 
tion of the interview may not be dis- 
counted, 


Goldstein and Kant present monumen- 
tal quantities of data and cross compari- 
sons. Every group is compared with every 
other group on all variables, and the 
Organizational task of presenting these 
data in a coherent, interesting fashion is 
difficult. Although on occasion it seemed 
to this reviewer that the overall picture 
was undiscernible due to the immense 
numbers of individual comparisons, the 
authors surmounted this problem by sum- 
marizing the major findings at the end of 
each chapter, 
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It would have been an interest: 
counterpoint if the authors had present 
in some more detail the current legal 
status of obscenity and pornography. The 
major thrust of the findings of this study, 
as interpreted by the authors, is that 
exposure to erotic materials in adoles 
cence is an educational experience and a 
necessary one for the development of 
"normal" sexual attitudes and behaviors. 
In quoting from an opinion stated in the 
report of the Presidential Commission on 
Obscenity and Po the analogy 
of immunization is used. If this interpre- 
tation is accepted, then additional ex- 
amples of the repressive legal attitude 
toward erotica would have presented the 
reader with a compelling picture of the 
conflict between current scientific knowl- 
edge vis-a-vis the effects of pornography 
on young males and the existing legal 
position. 

Goldstein and Kant are to be com- 
mended for conducting meaningful field 
research in a difficult area and for pre- 
senting their results in a way which will 
allow for a very wide readership. 


Daniel Offer and Melvin Sabshin. Nor- 
mality: Theoretical Concepts of Mental 
Health. Revised Edition. New York: Basic 
Books, 1974, 270 pages, $8.95. 


Reviewed by David C. Murray 


David C. Murray, PhD, assistant chief 
of the Syracuse VA Mental Hygiene 
Clinic and adjunct professor of psychol- 
ogy at Syracuse University, does psycho- 
therapy, administrates, teaches, and re- 
searches. He reads extensively in psychol- 
ogy and related fields, and feels that 
reviewing books is a very useful discipline 
in sharpening up his thinking about the 
books he reads. 


This is a revised panion of Ке book 
originally published in 1966, but not 
рге оаза in this journal. About 
2% of the 9 chapters have been rewritten. 
The authors are psychiatrists. Offer is 
known for his research on normal adoles- 
cents, Sabshin is Medical Director of the 
American Psychiatric Association. 

The first five chapters examine the 
concept of normality as used in medicine 
and psychiatry, psychoanalysis, psychol- 
ogy, sociology and anthropology, and 
biology. From these perspectives the 


зи 


authors abstract four views of normality: 
as health, utopia, average, and trans 
actional systems Normality as trans 
action systems suggests that normality in 
any of the first three senses may change 
over time in an evolutionary way, These 
five chapters are well organized and 
straight forward. 

A chapter on Ethics, Aesthetics, and 
Normality seems to lack focus, At one 
point discussing Plato, the authors ask 
whether, if “The attainment of 
knowledge implied ... the ability to 
govern another, . must it logically 
follow that the present day psychiatrists 
‚,. Should consider it their moral duty to 
direct the mental health of the popu- 
lace?" 1 would have appreciated an 
answer, or at least a discussion, but the 
authors instead go on to discuss normal- 
ity as it applies to artists, and then 
consider the intrusion of value systems 
into definitions of normality. 

In the final two chapters, rewritten for 
this edition, the authors discuss the prob- 
lems of selecting “normal” control groups 
in research, and the related problem of 
how, in studying normals, one goes about 
selecting a representative sample. They 
review studies of normals, with particular 
emphasis on Offer's study of adolescents 
which serves as an example of the trans- 
actional systems approach to normality. 
They then raise the question of base rates 
of various sorts of symptomatology in the 
normal population, the degree to which 
coping and adaptive mechanisms can be 
effective in dealing with crisis and stress, 
without causing deviations from basic 
normality, and the extent to which 
women, blacks, and other groups have 
been damaged by stereotyped definitions 
of normality. 

There follows a 50-page appendix, 
comprising a fifth of the entire book, in 
which is presented the “detailed defini- 
tions and opinions of a select group of 
investigators referred to in the book.” 
This seemed uncomfortably close to pad- 
ding. There is no commentary by the 
authors, nor even any attempt to organize 
the presentations in some meaningful 
way. (I puzzled for a time over the 
ordering of the selections, before realizing 
that they were presented alphabetically 
by author.) 

The references are given by chapter, a 
practice for which I see no rational 
defense. When in the middle of a chapter 
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it is a nuisance to have to leaf back 45 а number of articles pertaining to the 
looking for the number of the chapter to Spanish speaking/surnamed. 

locate the full citation. I made no 
attempt to check the references for 
accuracy, but when I attempted to find a 


This slim volume includes a group of 

articles originally published as à special 
A i f the Journal of School Psychol- 

reference to Offer, 1969, cited on page !Ssue o { 29) 
149 it was not among the references for 087. Furthermore, the "XY. pierres 
that chapter. Thinking it might have been describes content since all HET ections 
misplaced, I looked through the separate bees i A ~ Aithour ae 
reference lists for the preface and for the Minority Toup теп, b hool 
other eight chapters. It was in none of intended audience may have been sc оо 
them, and by this time I no longer cared. psychologists — who presumably would 
The index appears to be adequate, with be interested primarily, but not exclusive- 
no arbitrary subdivisions ly, in the assessment of achievement and 

Although psychological tests are aptitude — the recommendations, in- 
mentioned, they occupy a peripheral Sights, and factual information included 
position. However the Very concept of аге highly appropriate for all profession- 
normality implies assessment, and the als who use tests to evaluate the ethnic 
subject matter of this book should be of minority group child. To cite ‚а single 
interest and import to the readers of this example, several authors describe how 
journal. It may be helpful by providing a interactions with “culturally different 
counterbalance to any tendency to over- children can be interpreted in a number 
emphasize pathology in the use of tests or of ways depending upon the attitudes of 
the making of assessments. Certainly the child, the context of the social 
graduate students in psychology and situation, or the sex and ethnicity of the 
medical students should be aware of the examiner. 3 Е 
kinds of material and information to be The first article, by the guest editor, 
found in this book. Thomas Oakland, identifies the basic 
issue of dissatisfaction with the predictive 
validity of Psychological tests for minor- 


" Р ity group children, Subsequently, he out- 
Beeman №. Phillips (Ed.), Assessing lines the substance of the remaining 


Minority Group Children: A Special chapters: responses from schools, profes- 
Edition of the Journal of School Psychol- sional Organizations, the federal govern- 
ogy. New York: Behavioral Publications, ment, and school psychologists. The 


1974, 128 pages, $9.95, hardbound. second article, by Bosma of the National 
Education Association, describes the 
Reviewed by events which lead up to, and culminated 


Rene A. Ruiz and Amado M. Padilla in, the 1973 NEA resolution for a mora- 
torium on testing. This is followed by 
Rene A. Ruiz has a PhD in clinical Gerry, an administrator of the Office for 
psychology from the University of Civil Rights, who warns School districts to 
Nebraska at Lincoln. He is currently avoid discriminatory use of test results, 
professor of Psychology at the University Gerry issues a Series of recommendations 
of Missouri at Kansas City and has a designed to enhance the valid interpreta- 
private practice in Prairie Village, Kansas, tion of test responses from minority 
His major research interests lie in cross- group children, 


cultural studies of perception of self and The remaining seven chapters focus 
others, and assessment, with particular less on historical background issues or 
emphasis on Chicanos, sociopolitical responses, and deal instead 


Amado M. Padilla received his PhD with applied topics or research models. 
from the University of New Mexico and is The first of these articles is by Newland, 
currently associate professor of psychol- who presents caveats (don’t assume ай 
ogy at UCLA. He has published articles tests labelled “general intelligence” mea- 
on а wide variety of topics including sure the Same variable), and assumptions 
animal learning, ethnic identification, and (only present behavior is observed, future 
language acquisition in bilingual children, behavior is inferred), Another article pre- 

Both reviewers have collaborated in Senting practical information is by Drew 
several research Projects and are co- who compares and contrasts “погт- 
authors of Latino Mental Health as well referenced" and “criterion-referenced” 


фа 
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tests. In the former, the performance of 
the child is compared with that of other 
children, and in the latter, the child's 
performance continues until some abso- 
lute level of skill is met. The latter have 
become increasingly popular since so 
many' "norm-referenced" tests exclude 
minority children from standardization 
groups and consequently have been 
characterized as “unfair.” As Drew recog- 
nizes, however, the use of criterion- 
referenced tests will not magically elimi- 
nate "cultural bias" in item content, 
instructions, or in the particular skill 
chosen for study. The essay by Bryen and 
Bartel (appearing last in this volume), 
describes a process whereby society 
' identifies certain human characteristics as 
different, labels some differences as 
"culturally disadvantaged," and subse- 
quently exerts social pressure to maintain 
and exaggerate the differences. The result 
is that these "handicapped people" con- 
form to role expectations imposed by 
society and respond with a subsequent 
decline in self-esteem. It is unfortunate 
that professionals continue to evaluate, 
teach, and treat minority children (and 
adults) without possessing some of the 
rudimentary knowledge discussed by 
Bryen and Bartel. But since the absence 
of such knowledge seems to be the case, 
articles of this type must continue to be 
disseminated. 
The next three articles selected to be 
` critiqued as a group appear as Chapters 6, 
8, and 9. These authors explore various 
aspects of the truism that ignorance of 
cultural differences between majority and 
minority children (or among minority 
children; e.g., Black versus Chicanos), 
leads inevitably to a misinterpretation of 
observations or obtained data, To sum- 
marize only a small part of a complex 
analysis, Gay and Abrahams argue that 
Black children bring their unique culture 
to school, and that the quality and 
quantity of learning they achieve in the 
classroom is a function of different atti- 
tudes toward adults, and especially 
authority figures; a different family struc- 
ture; a tendency to learn more efficiently 
under conditions of peer cooperation 
than competition; and greater ease in 
adhering to regulations which emerge 
from a given situation than to inviolate 
proscriptions which are to be generalized 
from situation to situation. Similarly, 
Bartel, Brill, and Bryen focus upon lin- 
guistic components of the Black culture. 
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Bartel et al. begin with the obvious point 
that no dialect is intrinsically “inferior” 
or "superior" to any other, then they 
proceed to compare phonological differ- 
ences between Black and standard 
English. They conclude that the assess- 
ment of children who speak nonstandard 
dialects is of questionable validity unless 
the children are tested in their nonstand- 
ard dialect. 


The article by Matluck and Mace is the 
most lengthy (22 pages) and includes an 
extremely sophisticated analysis of the 
lexical, morphological, syntactical, 

honological, and code switching "inter- 
erences” experienced by bilingual 
Mexican American children. While such 
information is of critical value in linquis- 
tic research, much of it has somewhat less 
immediate impact upon the psychometric 
evaluation of the bilingual child. There 
are other data, however, of great rele- 
vance and professional interest to the 
practitioner. The authors devote numer- 
ous pages, for example, to the identifica- 
tion of sounds Spanish speakers cannot 
reproduce and/or cannot hear. The obvi- 
ous conclusion is that one cannot com- 
municate effectively with — much less 
"evaluate" or "teach" — someone who 
lacks the linguistic experience to hear a 
message in its entirety or to respond with 
the “correct” sounds. Matluck and Mace 
end with a detailed description of the 
implications such bilingual factors have 
for the valid assessment of intelligence, 
aptitude, and language skills. 


In the final article (which appears 
seventh), Меекег and Meeker oppose any 
moratorium of “IQ testing ... (as) ... 
well intended, but ill conceived." The 
argue that  psychometricians, school 
psychologists and teachers will continue 
to evaluate the learning potential of 
school children, whether by using objec- 
tive measuring devices of dubious valid- 
ity, or by relying upon subjective value 
judgments of even lesser validity. Next, 
the authors attack the “inadequacy of a 
(single) general index of intelligence," 
and propose as an alternative the exami- 
nation of all intelligence test responses 
elicited. To organize the mass of data 
available from a Stanford-Binet or WISC, 
the authors advocate use of a modifica- 
tion of the Guilford Structure of Intellect 
Model. Their application of this model to 
examine responses to Binet items from 
245 “disadvantaged” boys (subdivided by 
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grade, ethnicity, and language of test 
administration), reveals different patterns 
of intellectual function across sub-groups. 
Obviously, information concerning intel- 
lectual strengths and weaknesses can 
facilitate the task of the teacher inter- 
ested in designing a plan of study based 
on individual student needs. 

While most of the information in this 
book is not new, it seems sadly true that 
many professionals seem to operate with- 
out it. If the recommendations of the 
authors were put into practice, then the 
frequency of invalid examinations of 
minority children would decline. Only 
when test users become more knowledge- 
able about the limitations of their assess- 
ment devices and ethnic minority group 
cultures will these children be assessed 
fairly. 


Florence R. Miale and Michael Selzer. 
The Nuremberg Mind. New York: Quad- 
rangle/The New York Times Book Co., 
1975, 292 pages, $10.00. 


Reviewed by Robert $. McCully 


Robert McCully holds the doctorate 
from Columbia University and isa gradu- 
ate training analyst from the New York 
Institute of the С, G. Jung Foundation, 
New York City. He is author of Ror- 
schach Theory and Symbolism (A 
Jungian Approach to Clinical Material), 
and serves presently as professor of 
psychology, Department of Psychiatry & 
Behavioral Science, Medical University of 
South Carolina, Charleston. His interests 
include the theory of Rorschach percep- 
tion, paleopsychology, theory and history 
of the origins of archetypes, develop- 
mental symbolism in fairy tales, and he is 
a practicing analyst. 


.This book is a landmark in interdisci- 
plinary collaboration, illustrating a rarely 
possible and unique method for the study 
of psychohistory. This is achieved 
through an analysis of 16 Rorschach 
protocols obtained from imprisoned Nazi 
leaders, published here for the first time, 
Records from Goering, Hess, and Eich- 
mann are included, and an introduction is 
provided by Gustave Gilbert, the psychol- 
ogist who administered the Rorschachs 
during a period before the trials, 

Florence Miale as Rorschach expert, 
and Michael Selzer, as professional his- 
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torian, provide a freshly conceived and 
rovocative appraisal of Nazi psychology. 
The book begins with a fascinating cri- 
tique of earlier, influential efforts to 
formulate and explain the nature and rise 
of Nazi psychology. The authors take 
umbrage with certain opinions offered by 
Douglas Kelley, the psychiatrist assigned 
to attend the imprisoned leaders. The 
book documents impressive data which 
fail to support political philosopher 
Hannah Arendt's widely publicized view 
of the origins of Nazi psychology. Arendt 
concluded that this psychology emerges 
or thrives on the banality of quite ordi- 
nary men. Whether one agrees or not with 
particular nuances or several emphases 
Miale chooses to apply to various Ror- 
Schach responses, this book exposes the 
underlying psychic structure of these 
leaders for the first time. The authors 
posit that nonconscious sources un- 
Covered through their interpretation of 
data, fed or motivated behavior and 
attitude іп Nazi leaders.  Arendt's 
cogently rational position was based on 
her perceptions of conscious contents in 
men like Adolf Eichmann (a mid-level 
leader). This book spans a far broader 
sample of psychic material and couples 
this with known historical facts about the 
personal lives of these men. Individual 
interviews with political (or other) leaders 
seldom reflect the spectrum and depth of 
the materials studied here. 


This work demonstrates the signifi- 
cance and viability of the Rorschach 
method. Its scope approaches Hermann 
Rorschach's own thesis that his inkblot 
method contains a key for studying and 
understanding remote epochs. 


Of special significance is the manner in 
which the authors use their data to 
criticize the conclusions Yale psycholo- 
Bist Stanley Milgram drew about Nazi 
psychology (from his famous experiments 
on obedience vs. conscience). Their criti- 
cisms offer a rather profound paradox for 


methodology in contemporary experi- 


mental psychology. For example, Miale 
and Selzer demonstrate how projective 
data may provide a broader objectivity 
than does experimental data taken alone, 
at least in studies like those disclosed 
here. Graduate students take notice. 
Miale’s chapter explaining the Ror- 
schach method (for the nonprofessional) 
is lucid and comprehensive enough to be 
included as required reading for all stu- 
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dents who want to learn the Rorschach 
method. She not only considers criticisms 
and limitations of the method, she makes 
the crucial point that “the validity of 
Rorschach interpretation cannot be sepa- 
rated from the validity of the inter- 
preter." By this, she means interpreter 
validity depends to a large extent on the 
examiner's wide and experienced grasp 
and recognition of sources in human 
nature which give rise to particular Ror- 
Schach phenomena, Miale demonstrates 
these qualities well, She notes that inter- 
preter validity has been given little atten- 
tion in research about the method. 

In the main, Miale keeps to ínterpre- 
tations associated with those psycho- 
logical questions raised in the book, 
wisely choosing to avoid definitive re- 
marks about a particular leader's personal 
dynamics, or, for example, leaving con- 
clusions about sexual patterns relatively 
open. Experienced Rorschach clinicians 
may draw their own conclusions from the 
data they provide, and the authors use 
restraint and taste in order not to mislead 
the noninitiate. 

Miale explains several theoretical con- 
structs which serve as guiding influences 
for her method of interpretation. Some 
of these may not be entirely familiar to a 
number of Rorschach students. For in- 
stance, C. G. Jung's approach to decipher- 
ing symbolism is central to her approach. 
Her discussion of this might have been 
broadened had she made reference to 
more contemporary work linking Ror- 
schach theory to Jung's concepts. 

The central chapters of the book 
consist of response-by-response interpre- 
tation of the 16 protocols. Selzer’s his- 
torical material is woven into а narrative 
that summarizes each leader's protocol, 
enabling the reader to grasp how these 
men lived, apart from their political 
impact. A summary chart showing nodal 
events and dates for all of the leaders, 
charges against them and the conse- 
quences of those charges, would have 
been useful to include. К 

The reader who sticks with Miale’s 
meticulous assay of the host of responses 
that comprise the body of their data soon 
learns to understand what the author 
means by “validity of the interpreter". 
Whatever one’s school of thought, a 
compelling and convincing appraisal 
emerges through her adroit manner of 
providing the reader with her rationale 
for interpretation, This reviewer would 
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venture that most experienced Rorschach 
clinicians would agree with the — 
of the primary trends the authors f. 

and classified for the group. 

The reader is provided with reproduc- 
tions of the Rorschach plates (reduced in 
Size) in color. Photographs of all the 
leaders studied are included, An appendix 
provides comparison between the Ror- 
Schach records of an "American pillar of 
the community" and that of Adolf 
Eichmann (obtained circa 1960). 

The authors unravel a position about 
Nazi psychology which holds that the 
responsibility for Nazi autrocities lies in 
the individual psychology of the Nazi 
leaders themselves, and not in the social 
forces that swirled around them. Without 
clinical condescension, they present con- 
vincing data and offer the conclusion that 
the Nazi leaders were not psychologically 
normal or healthy individuals. 

The final chapter lists a series of 
groupings or clinical aggregates which 
were found to be pervasively common 
amongst all those studied, though there 
was some variation in degree. The degree 
of variation is less important than the 
remarkable similarities and patterns that 
recurred for the group as a whole. 

The authors state that the most note- 
worthy trend they found in their interp- 
retation of these materials was “the low 
level of development of their instinctual 
life in general, and of their responses to 
nuances of feeling in human relationships 
in particular," The authors do not carry 
this finding further and make note of 
another Jungian construct, namely, 
Jung’s perceptual typology, which has ` 
relevance for studies in psychohistory. 
One may readily infer from Miale’s re- 
marks quoted above that none of Hitler's 
lieutenants were equipped to perceive 
through the feeling-mode, one of the four 
perceptual functions described by Jung 
(thinking feeling, sensation, and intu- 
ition). These functions may enable us to 
extend the definition of conscience. 
Conscience itself may be something less 
equated with “superego” than with those 
perceptual functions that are character- 
istically operative, One may have а 
conscious attitude of "conscience" and 
still make behavioral decisions associated 
with a particular or dominant perceptual 
mode, which, in certain instances super- 
sedes the weaker conscious attitude. The 
crafty opportunism the Nazi leaders dis- 
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played through their Rorschach protocols 
to this reviewer suggests them to have 
been unencumbered “sensation types” (as 
Jung defined the term), individuals who 
did not perceive through either refined 
intellection or feelings, and whose intu- 
itions, when present, fell prey to the 
service of practical self-gain. 

Critics of the author's method may 
take note of a more judgmental tone in 
some of the narrative than the authors 
anticipated, but nowhere else will stu- 
dents of psychology and history find a 
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more comprehensive, documented, and 
insightful appraisal of Nazi psychology. 

This book corrects some of the bias in 
contemporary thought which holds that 
examination of social forces, alongside an 
exhaustive analysis of external behavior 
patterns, together yield the picture of 
man. The Nuremberg Mind returns us to a 
more sober notion that man alone is 
responsible for himself, and his behavior 
is a measure of exactly what his inner 
structure affords him. 
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Rorschach Records of the Nazi War Criminals: 
An Experimental Study after Thirty Years 
MOLLY HARROWER 
University of Florida, Gainesville 


Summary: The Rorschach records of 17 Nazi war criminals (administered in 1946 by 
Kelley and Gilbert) were subjected to an experimental procedure wherefn eight Nazi records 
and eight controls (matched for levels of mental health potential) were assessed blind by ten 
Rorschach experts. Multiple choice options allowed for classification on the basis of group 
characteristics or degree of potential. Nazi records were not identified as such; selection 
related to the cross-section of adjustment or inadequacy as reflected in both Nazi and 


control groups. 


Any evaluation, in 1976, of the Ror- 
schach records of the Nazi War criminals 
must begin with some historical back- 
ground. How were the records obtained? 
In whose possession have they been over 
the years? What has stimulated renewed 
interest in them? 

In 1946, the following account was 
published by Douglas Kelley, the psychia- 
trist appointed to the Nuremberg trials: 

The first step, the securing of the 
material, is of interest because of the 
special circumstances under which 
data was collected. The Rorschach 
records themselves were all taken in 
the Nuremberg Jail, either by myself 
or by my assistant, Dr. Gustav Gilbert, 
a psychologist. Original contact with 
the prisoners had been made earlier 
and, with few exceptions, no records 
were secured until satisfactory rapport 
had been gained with each prisoner 
and he was voluntarily willing to co- 
operate. 

The records were taken in the 
individual cells, usually with the 
prisoner seated on his cot. Most of the 
major criminals speak English, the 
quality of which varies from a few 
words to excellent speech, as in the 
cases of Hess and Ribbentrop. It was 
felt however that these individuals 
would probably be able to think more 
clearly in German and consequently 
even with the English speaking group 
an interpreter was available if neces- 


This study was begun in late 1974, and 
partial results presented in April, 1975, to the 
American Civilization Seminar of the University 
of Florida. That it co-incides with the renewed 
concern in these historic records, exemplified in 
the recent book, The Waren bere. Mind by Miale 
and Selzer, is of interest in itself. 


sary. When the records were taken 
through the medium of an interpreter 
the interpreter was an individual train- 
ed in psychology, who spoke both 
English and German fluently, and who 
in addition was cognizant of Ror- 
schach problems, This interpreter also 
was specially trained by myself in the 
technique of securing a record and 
consequently was able to gain all of 
the data without obvious error. 

Records were taken down both by 
the interpreter and by myself and later 
assembled. It was found that on a rare 
occasion questions as to exact meaning 
would arise, in which case supple- 
mental interrogation was resorted to. 
This is one of the advantages of having 
your subject always on hand, a situ- 
ation which naturally prevails in a 
prison cell. 

The material secured included Ror- 
schach records as complete as possible, 
together with numerous other related 
personality studies, including careful 
psychiatric observations, PAL 
material, intelligence tests. Obviously, 
this wealth of data can be employed as 
a check on the Rorschach findings. 

Repeat Rorschach tests were 
administered after an interval of a 
month or so, and it is planned to 
administer later some of the parallel 
Rorschach tests which have been 
oy introduced into the fold. (p. 

5 


Kelley concludes this paper with the 
paragraph: 

These Rorschach records are being 
prepared for distribution as soon as 
possible, It is planned to first submit 
them to outstanding Rorschach ex- 
perts throughout the country and later 
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to compile their interpretations to 
produce the clearest possible picture 
of these individuals, the greatest group 
of criminals the human race has ever 
known. (p. 47) 


To Whom Were These Records Sent? 


In 1947, plans were being made to 
hold the first International Congress of 
the World Federation of Mental Health in 
London. The Committee organizing the 
Congress suggested that multidisciplinary 
Preparatory Commissions, or discussion 
groups, be set up in the various participat- 
ing nations, for the consideration of 
special material relevant to the problems 
of Mental Health and World Citizenship, 
the main theme of the Congress. 

One such commission was set up in 
New York City to study the psychiatric 
and psychological material obtained in 
Nuremberg, including the Rorschach 
records. This commission decided, as its 
first order of business, to invite experts in 
the field to make comments on the 
Rorschach records of the Nuremberg 
prisoners. The letter of invitation went on 
to state: “We do not desire complete 
interpretations from you, but rather want 
you to make such comments as would 
point up significant characteristics of 
these individuals, which would facilitate 
their study by other less experienced 
psychologists.” G. M. Gilbert was a mem- 
ber of this commission and supplied his 
copies of the Rorschach records for circu- 
lation. The present author was a member 
in a dual role, as one of the Rorschach- 
oriented clinical psychologists invited to 
participate, and as Vice Chairman of the 
U.S. Executive Committee, appointed by 
the Federation of Mental Health. Thus ай 
correspondence pertaining to these 
arrangements and discussions are in the 
files relating to the Congress. 

This invitation went out to ten well 
known Rorschach experts of that era. 
However, much to the surprise and disap- 
pointment of the Preparatory Commis- 
sion, none of those invited — even after 
having received the verbatim Rorschach 
records — actually undertoek the task. 
Lack of time, unexpected personal in- 

volvements, and other responsibilities 
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apparently intervened to make participa- 
tion impossible. These letters of with- 
drawal are also contained in the Commis- 
sion’s files. This uniform noninvolvement 
in such a crucial task, with the opportun- 
ity of a joint presentation of the findings 
at an International Congress, seemed 
strange, and still seems noteworthy. 


Of course, I cannot speak for the 
others, but I know that ever since that 
time I have been haunted by the feeling 
that the climate of opinion in 1946 
simply did not allow us to assess the 
records of these criminals as scientifically 
and as dispassionately as we should have. 
Nor did our over-all Rorschach experi- 
ence, in terms of large studies of their 
groups and other populations, allow us a 
comparative frame of reference. 


As experts in 1946 we operated on the 
assumption that a sensitive clinical tool 
(which the Rorschach unquestionably is) 
able to distinguish between many differ- 
ent personality structures must also be 
able to demonstrate moral purpose, or 
lack of it, in persons of various assets and 
liabilities. That is, we expected the Ror- 
schach to predict to which ends or goals a 
person’s assets were directed. Implicit 
also at that time was the belief that this 
test would reveal an idiosyncratic psycho- 
pathology, a uniform personality struc- 
ture of a peculiarly repellant kind. 


We espoused a concept of evil which 
dealt in black and white, sheep and goats. 
We had not been challenged by such 
startling and unpopular ideas as those of 
Arendt (1958) and Milgram (1974). We 
tended to disbelieve the evidence of our 
Scientific senses because this concept of 
evil was such that it was engrained in the 
personality and therefore must be a tangi- 


ble, scorable, element in psychological 
tests. 


Only Douglas Kelley voiced the unac- 
ceptable in 1946 with his published state- 
ment: 


“From our findings we must con- 
clude not only that such personalities 
are not unique or insane but also that 
they could be duplicated in any 
country of the world today.” 
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Chart 1 


Joachim von Ribbentrop 


02] Tendency toward 
iereotypy 


SUMMARY OF TEST FINDING 
PRODUCTIVITY 
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Я ч 
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ER;OTIONAL TONE 
(2) Getting out of 
hand 


| (2) indicated but re 
Pressed emotions 


OVER-ALL EVALUATION 


B) Acequate [4] Better than 
Personality average function 
ing personality 


мимоза, Caner ase 
Cep С HM Be Gre 


Taking a Second Look 
With a New Perspective 


Two years ago, I set myself the task of 
re-reading, scoring and assessing the 
record of each Nazi prisoner quantita- 
tively on a scale of mental health endow- 
ment or potential (Harrower, 1958; 
Harrower, 1969). 

During the intervening years I had 
developed and used this scale on approxi- 
mately 5000 records. I had assessed popu- 
lations of ministers (a 20-year study 
involving over 1500 subjects) (Harrower, 
1964), physicians (Harrower, 1957), 


oF 
sceptonelly well. 
integrated penon 
alty with excellent 
potenta! 


graduate students in psychology, nurses, 
business executives (Harrower, 1961), 
and others at the socially well functioning 
end of the scale. I had also assessed, in 
the same manner, criminals in Sing Sing 
prison (Harrower, 1943) and 200 juvenile 
offenders in the Manhattan Children’s 
Court (Harrower, 1955). 


An intensive follow-up study of 1600 
patients referred for psychodiagnostic 
testing in my private practice had allowed 
me to test this scale for the patient 
population against independent evalu- 
ations of therapists (Harrower, 1965). 
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In all these studies, the outstanding 
feature is the wide range of personality 
types, and the different degrees of mental 
health potential, or lack of it, among the 
members of any population. 

Arranged on such a scale, the 17 Nazi 
records show a far greater variation than 
they do uniformity, A clear-cut example 
of the two extremes is given in Chart 1. 
Here the rich and differentiated record of 
Schacht is seen in sharp contrast to that 
of Ribbentrop. 

While the over-all impression gained 
from such a chart is of a qualitative 
assessment (the chart provides, as it were, 
a bird’s eye view of an individual’s assets 
or mental health potential) it must be 
remembered there are specific scores 
which deternfine into which “box” any 
given assessment is to be placed. 

Schacht’s Rorschach record shows, and 
G. М. Gilbert's prison notes (Gilbert, 

1950) confirm, that he remained master 
of his fate, that his inner resources stood 
him in good stead. On the other hand, the 
test record of Ribbentrop clearly parallels 
his collapse, showing the crumbling of his 
resources, leaving the inner vacuum filled 
with terrors. 

The test findings of Von Ribbentrop 
are the most pathetic. And, since one 
cannot fail to know something about him 
and his role historically, it is of interest to 
contrast the outer facade which he at- 
tempted to maintain in public with the 
lack of all stabilizing psychological re- 
sources within him. Where Schacht could 
obviously call on an inner world of 
satisfying experiences to stand him in 
good stead in the stressful months prior 
to sentencing, Von Ribbentrop could 
draw on virtually no inner ballast. 
Emotionally the test shows he was 
barren, imaginatively vacant. In terms of 
the positions on the scale of mental 
health potential, Schacht would fall into 
the Very Superior Grouping; Ribbentrop 
into the Impoverished. 

The records of Goering and Hess also 
give rise to a need for a new assessment. 
Taking a new look, I was forced to admit 

that whatever role Goering played in the 
holocast, one could not ascribe that role 
to a psychopathic personality per se. 
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Goering's test profile is typical of a 
dynamic, rather crude man of action. 
Much drive, and somewhat primitive 
emotional energy are a prominent fea- 
ture. He lacks completely the capacity for 
more subtle emotional experiences and 
expression thereof. It would be a viola- 
tion of facts, however, to assume that 
such personalities invariably find outlets 
in anti-social behavior. Some of our oak- 
leaf cluster pilots, with many successful 
missions to their credit, whom I had the 
opportunity of testing early in World War 
Il, showed somewhat the same dynamic, 
aggressive personalities. 

Goering's record, assessed blind by a 
Rorschach expert in 1975 (see next sec- 
tion for experimental procedure) gave rise 
to this comment: "C2 (Goering) said 
"Those crazy cards again’ and ‘damned if I 
know' and laughed and tried to snap the 
red spots off with his finger. He reminds 
me exactly of ____one of our more 
acting-out students, who did the same 
thing.” 

Unlike Von Ribbentrop, for whom 
emotional outlets were atrophied, Hess 
could be swung too readily by undigested 
and uncontrolled emotionality. Clinically, 
Hess is the easiest to assess. His person- 
ality structure is well known. The label 
“hysterical personality” epitomizes a 
wealth of immature and misdirected feel- 
ings. Control is lacking, so that impulsive 
and inappropriate behavior may be expec- 
ted. In addition to this, Hess’ record 
shows an over-sensitivity, a sensitivity 
that was self-directed. He imagined slights 
and suspected criticism. But an hysterical 
tecord, per se, bears no relationship to 
anti-social action. Some of our well- 
known and successful “artists” in the 
widest sense of the word would also have 
to be so described if psychiatric classifi- 
cation alone was used. 

Convinced in my own mind of the 
basic individual differences in the Nazi 
Rorschach records, differences which 
greatly out-weighed any similarities. I 
needed an experimental situation to vali- 
date my impressions. I needed judgments 
from persons of unquestioned clinical 
competence, with thorough Rorschach 
training and years of experience with the 
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technique. Persons who were unaware of 
my possession of the Nazi records, so that 
in scrutinizing any material no precon- 
ceived notions could come into play, 1 
wanted to see if such unbiased experts 
could pick up a “Nazi Personality” or 
would spontaneously comment on a 
uniformly degenerate type of record, 
under conditions where all' associations 
with the horror of the holocast had been 
excluded. 

To this end, I contacted 15 Rorschach 
specialists and, on their acceptance to 
participate in the experiment, mailed a 

with 16 Rorschach records (eight 
of the Nazi group, eight "'controls"). 

Of the 15 persons originally contacted, 
three returned the material — on seeing 
its scope — before evaluating it. At the 
time of writing, two replies are still 


MS 


oceed therefore with the” 
findings from ten experts. The partici 
pants were instructed that it was not 
necesary to sign their answer sheets, and 
this anonymity was taken advantage of 
by all involved. As the replies came back 
to me in uniform, selfaddremed en- 
velopes, each was given з code number 
for CM handling. 

low are the instructions accompany- 
ing the 16 Rorschach records,’ the "key" 
to the arrangement of the records and, a 
copy of the two answer sheets. 


missing. We pr 


by G. M. Gilbert. The initial records were taken 
by Douglas Kelley and are in the possession of 
Dr. Samuel Beck. 


INSTRUCTIONS MAILED TO EVALUATORS 


THE MATERIAL 
You will receive 16 Rorschach records, which can be divided into 4 groups of 4 


records in either of two ways. 
One way is by numbers: 


The other is by letters: 


Al ВІ СІ Di Al A2 A3 A4 

A2 B2 C2 D2 Bi B2 B3 B4 

АЗ B3. C3 рз C1 C2. C3. C4 

A4 B4 C4 D4 Di D2 D3 D4 
THE SCORING 


As you will see, locations are given for each response, but the full scoring has not been 
included by the side of each response, in order to avoid possible hold-ups on technical 
scoring issues. Moreover, this is essentially a “Let the Record Speak” experiment. 
However, each record has been summarized for its determinants, and these summaries 
appear on separate pages. All records scored by the same person. 


YOUR TASK 


1. Decide whether or not there are common denominators within cither of these 
groupings, such that you would consider them legitimate groups of people 
belonging together because of some meaningful similarities reflected in the records. 

2. Formulate this similarity, if one exists; or state that similarity is not found. An 
answer sheet is attached for this purpose. (Answer sheet 1.) 

3. WHEN THIS IS COMPLETED, OPEN THE ENVELOPE AND PROCEED TO 
PART 2. (contained answer sheet 2) 


Key to the Arrangement 


The arrangement of the groups by letters (A,B,C and D) and by numbers (the Ones, 
Twos, Threes, Fours) is given here. Obviously this key was not available at any time to 
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the evaluators, it is included at this point to make the selections which follow in 


Charts 2 and 3 more understandable in the light of our objective. 


Group A 

А-1 A superior Nazi record 

A-2 A Nazi record within normal limits 

A-3 A Nazi record, rated as mediocre 

A-4 A Nazi record, Impoverished or disturbed 

Group B 

B-1 A member of the clergy, civil rights leader, murdered. Superior record 
B-2 A member of the clergy, active, civil rights leader, Within normal limits 
B-3 A member of the clergy, record rated as mediocre 

B-4 A member of the clergy, record rated as Impoverished 

Group C 

C-1 A superior Nazi Record 

C-2 A Nazi record within normal limits 

C-3 A Nazi record rated as mediocre 

С-4 A Nazi record rated as Impoverished or disturbed 

Group D 

D-1 A psychotic patient, in remission after dialysis treatment 

D-2 A psychotic patient, in remission after dialysis treatment 

D-3 Same patient as D-2, during stay in State hospital (three years previously) 
D-4 Same patient as D-1, during stay in State hospital (five years previously) 


In consequence, if assessed in terms of numerals, each group contained: 
The Ones ы 
Superior Nazi record 
Superior record, Civil Rights leader 
Superior Nazi record 
Superior record, patient in Temission 
The Twos 
Within normal limits record, Nazi 
Within normal limits record, 
Civil Rights leader 
Within normal limits record, Nazi 
Within normal limits, patient in 
remission 
The Threes 
Mediocre record, Nazi 
Mediocre record, Clergy 
Mediocre record, Nazi 
Mediocre (to somewhat disturbed) 
patient in State hospital 
The Fours 
Impoverished record, Nazi 
Impoverished record, Clergy 
Impoverished record, Nazi 
Impoverished record, patient in 
State hospital 
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ANSWER SHEET 1. 


I find a group characteristic in: 
(Check appropriate group(s) ) 


A's I's 
B's 2's 
C's 3's 
D's s's 


1 do NOT find a group characteristic in: 
(Check appropriate group(s) ) 


A'S 1% 
B's 2% 
C's 3% 
D's 4% 


The common denominator(s) which I find can be described in the following way: 
(Remainder of the page left for such comments) 


—Ů— 


ANSWER SHEET 2. 


Below are a list of possible groupings which might be used to describe records which 
we consider “belong together”. If you feel that any of the ABC D groups, or the ones, 
twos, threes, fours can be so described, write the appropriate letter or number on the 


line beside your choice of group category. 


Members of the clergy 
Cross section of middle class population 
Persons facing death sentence 
Nationally prominent Civil Rights leaders 
Superior adults, in spot-light positions 
War criminals 


Patients before and after dialysis 


Psychologists 


Patients and controls іп an experiment —— 000 0 0 0 0 000 


Political Assassins 
None of the above 
Add your own groupings 


You may keep all the Rorschach records as you may find them of interest when I 


write the pur, П 
enclosed envelope as soon as possible. 


se of the experiment. Please be sure to return both answer sheets in 


One last word. It is not necessary to sign these answer sheets. I am looking for re- 
actions from a wide cross section of persons with training in the Rorschach method. 


This is not a test of expertise! 


Results and Discussion 


Our findings are epitomized in Charts 
2 and 3. A few comments, however may 
bring out the differences between choices 
based on the lettered, as opposed to, the 
numbered groups. 

In Answer Sheet 1, the first task was a 
simple one. Either the Evaluator found or 


did not find some meaningful similarity 
in the records of those in the lettered or 
numbered groups, and so indicated by a 
check-mark. 

If all ten Evaluators had found a 
common feature in, let us say, Group A, 
we would have had ten positive choices 
recorded. Since there were four lettered 


Chart 2 


Answer Sheet 1 


Number of times 
group chosen as 

belonging together, 
out of possible 10. 


Spontaneous Descriptions of Similarities Within Groups 


Reasons for choice of grouping together, and/or reasons 
for correlation in Answer Sheet 2. 


Answer Sheet 2 


Within what groups correlated? 

(not all Evaluators were satisfied 
with these possible classifications 
or used them) 


A 
(Nazis) 


Cross-section of middle-class 
population 

Superior adults in spotlight 
position, 

(Written in) military men, as 
distinct from war criminals. 


“Quality of Ms original and lively” 


Concerned over imperfections 


“Positive, definite, tend to perceive the ‘big picture'."" 
Used to speaking with impunity, and obeyed. 


B 
(Clergy) 


“Pretty introversive in basic style, all appear under 
stress, but that’s where the similarity ends. The 
spectrum of adjustment varies from adequate to 
disturbed.” 


No appropriate group in Answer sheet 2. 


Superior adults in spotlight 
position, 


Members of the clergy. 


È 
(Nazis) 


Patients and their controls. 
Members of the clergy. 


Anger and hostility shown 


D 
(Patients) 


Political assassins, 


Do not concede to demands of convention. 


Persons facing death sentence. 


Members of the clergy. Rebel against authority. 


8rt 
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Chart 3 


Answer Sheet 1 


Number of times 
group chosen as 

belonging together, 
out of possible 10. 


Answer Sheet 2 


Within what groups correlated? 

(not all Evaluators were satisfied 
with these possible classifications 
or used them) 


Spontaneous Descriptions of Similarities Within Groups 


Reasons for choice of grouping together, and/or reasons 
for correlation in Answer Sheet 2. 


Ones Superior adults in spotlight “Most sensitive and brightest" 

2 — Nazis positions. (6) "Maximum use of creative imagination, sensitivity, 
1 — clergy Psychologists. (1) breadth of interest" 

] — patient 


“Bright, status-oriented, thinking-oriented, somewhat 
creative, fairly strong affective needs” 

“The Ones show excellent over-all functioning, adequate 
productivity, original thinking" 

"Adequate or better productiveness, fantasy, emotional 
responsiveness" 

"Very lively, some original responses, Beck's Z in places" 

"Open to broad area of experience, reality based, rich 

fantasy" 


Nationally known Civil Rights 
leaders. (2) 


Twos Superior adults in spotlight "Adequate or better" 
2 — Nazis position. (1) “Good over-all but greater immaturity than Ones" 
1 — clergy Psychologists. (1) 


1 — patient “Rich, but some have impaired productivity” 


Threes Members of the clergy. "Reduced productivity” 
А = See Patients on Dialysis. “Emotionally impoverished” 


1 — patient Patients and controls in an "Guarded, loosely organized personalities" 
experiment. 


Fours Persons facing death sentence. "The most disturbed group" 
2 — Nazis (3) M disturbed" 

1 — clergy “Uniformly pathological" 
{= patient War criminals. (1) “Disturbed funct а 


“Percepts which tend to be perseverative, vague and 
banal" 
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groups, а total of 40 positive choices was 
bie. The same is true for the num- 
Pered groups. 


The charts show that the numbered 
roups were chosen with much greater 
КЕ Thirty-five positive choices 
were recorded, as opposed to ten for the 
lettered groups. That is, the levels of 
mental health endowment, the presence 
or absence of psychopathology, came 
through much more clearly than did 
classifications based on such generali- 
zations as Nazis, clergy or patients. 

Answer Sheet 1 also provided the 
opportunity for the Evaluators to express 
their reasons for their groupings. Not 
every Evaluator formulated such reasons 
for every choice. When formulated, how- 
ever, they were almost exclusively in 
terms of levels of health and pathology. 

Answer Sheet 2 was reacted to on an 
poor Сав Two Evaluators found 
none Suggestions appropriate; an- 
other equated seven of the posible eight 
groups with the suggestions offered. In 
this instance, interestingly, enough, the 
Nazi records were equated with a “cross 
section of middle-class population”. 

For Groups A and C, composed only 
of Nazi records, there were 20 opportun- 
ities for equation with War Criminals, had 
these records, in the eyes of the Evalu- 
ators, possessed a uniform quality reflect- 
ing some typical personality pattern. 
Only two comments even approached 
such a finding; one was the “military 
men” written in by one Evaluator, the 
other a finding that “three members of 
Group С had a sadistic feel". 

Why are these findings presented? 
Certainly not to diminish in any way the 
magnitude of the guilt associated with the 
holocast. Rather, it is to point out that 
well-integrated, productive and secure 
personalities are no protection against 
being sucked into a vortex of myth and 
deception, which may ultimately erupt 
into the commitment of horror on a 
grand scale. It is an oversimplified 
position to look for an underlying com- 
mon denominator in the Rorschach 
records of the Nazi prisoners. 

It happens with surprising frequency, 
that a topic long neglected, may come 


Rorschach Records of the Nazi War Criminals 


back into prominence through indepen- 
dent channels. Such is the case with this 
experimental study on evaluating the 
Nazi Rorschach records, and the publica- 
tion of The Nuremberg Mind by Miale 
and Selzer (1976). With the same chal- 
lenges our approaches are totally differ- 
ent, our conclusions equally so. 


It must be left to reviewers with 
adequate psychological background to 
make a valid assessment «the contribu- 
tion for both the lay and the professional 
reader, of the Miale-Selzer volume. A 
recent review (Kovel, 1976) by a non 

chologically trained writer hardly en- 
aces the volume’s status in clinical 
psychological circles. It may be pertinent 
therefore to end this paper with the 
mention of a few basic objections. 


The method used in the evaluation of 
the records by Dr. Miale can be referred 
to as placing emphasis on the content of 
the Rorschach responses, rather than on 
the more formal analysis of the per- 
ceptual experiences. It can be spoken of 
as a modified sequence analysis, or 
response-by-response evaluation. It is 
used most frequently by examiners with 
training and experience in psychoanalysis, 
depth psychology, and concern with 
symbolism. It is a superb tool when 
combined with the traditional, and basic 
assessment of Rorschach responses, a 
dangerous tool when used alone. 


From the more experimentally-minded 
standpoint, three basic errors diminish 
the value of the work. The first is the lack 
of blind assessment, by competent Ror- 
Schach workers, who do not know whom 
they are assessing. The second is the 
absence of an adequate number of con- 
trol subjects whose records have been 
treated, response by response, in the same 
way as have the records of Nuremberg 
prisoners. A third is the apparent lack of 
awareness of other “populations”, where 
striking dissimilarities are found (Thomas, 
Ross, & Freed, 1965), If the book is 
written for the lay reader, and there are 
indications that this is the intent, then 
Such a reader must obtain a very strange 
view of what Kovel spoke of in his review 
a$ "modern Rorschach science"! 
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The Facade Compulsive: A Diagnostic Formulation 
Derived From Projective Testing 


EDWIN E. WAGNER 
The University of Akron 


Summary: A psychological "type" characterized by repetitive and compulsive action 
tendencies but not by obsessive thoughts was delineated, It was shown how this syndrome 
could be identified through differential inter-test patterning on projective techniques. The 
possibility of improving psychodiagnostic accuracy by stipulating expected configurations 


among tests in a battery was noted. 


The distinction between obsessions 
and compulsions is obfuscated by the 
usual dual designation “obsessive-com- 
pulsive." This typical and sometimes 
erroneous association of compulsions and 
obsessions, together with the assumption 
that any ritual or ceremony is necessarily 
obsessional, has been pointed out by a 
number of authors (e.g, Christ & 
Solomon, 1971; Hays, 1972; Ingram, 
1961; Lewis, 1936). There are at least 
three major reasons for the lack of 
precision in using these terms. First, 
Freud’s term zwangsneurose has been 
inconsistently translated as both a com- 
pulsion neurosis and an obsessional neu- 
tosis. Second, obsessive and compulsive 
symptoms are ubiquitous, commonly 
found among normal and psychotic as 
well as neurotic subjects. Third, so called 
obsessions and compulsions can include 
an extremely wide assortment of symp- 
toms. 

This conceptual confusion is also re- 
flected in the projective literature. For 
example, Rorschach research on the 
Obsessive-compulsive has indicated that 
the erlebnistypus is generally ambiequal 
but may also be introversive or extra- 
tensive (Rorschach, 1951), coarctated or 
dilated (Beck, 1952). Some authors claim 
that M will number at least three 
(Rapaport, Gill, & Schafer, 1946; Shafer, 
1954; Sherman, 1963) but Alcock (1963) 
found no undue emphasis on M among 
obsessive-compulsives. It has been 
asserted that R should be high (Alcock, 
1963; Beck, 1952; Sherman, 1963) yet 
some research suggests that R may be 
high or low (Hertz, 1972; Schafer, 1954). 
Other supposed Rorschach characteristics 


of obsessive-compulsives include: A pre- 
dominance of space, edge, smal] and rare 
details (Alcock, 1963; Beck, 1952; 
Fonda, 1961; Hertz, 1972; Klopfer, Ains- 
worth, Klopfer, & Holt, 1954; Klopfer & 
Kelly, 1964; Rapaport, Gill, & Schafer, 
1946); and an overemphasis on Hd and 
Ad in comparison to A and H (Alcock, 
1963). It is the present writer’s conten- 
tion that the foregoing congeries of some- 
times conflicting signs does not really 
тергезеп! diagnostic failure on the part of 
the Rorschach but, instead, is a direct 
outgrowth of an imprecise classification 
system which lumps together diverse 
syndromes under the general appellation 
“obsessive-compulsive.” It is the purpose 
of this paper to help clarify the issue by 
identifying a specific compulsive “type” 
which heretofore has not been accurately 
delineated but which nevertheless can be 
easily recognized with certain projective 
techniques, once the diagnostic para- 
meters are stipulated. For lack of a better 
term this “type” will be referred to as the 
Facade Compulsive, the nomenclature 
drawn from Structural Analysis (Wagner, 
1971), from which the theoretical exist- 
ence of such a diagnostic entity was 
postulated. 

If Structural Analysis is even an 
approximately valid theory, the existence 
of certain very weak character structures 
could be hypothesized, characterized bya 
practically nonfunctioning Introspective 
Self and relying on an impoverished 
Facade Self mediated by a compulsive 
attachment to reality. This type should 
be easily recognized by an impoverished 
Rorschach counterposed against a com- 
pulsive Hand Test. Levine (1956) had 
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already isolated a group of congenitally 
deaf subjects whose Rorschach's were 
described as “... characterized by a 
poverty of resources as well as the type of 
imagination that fosters creative thinking 
and critical deliberation. There is a lack 
of ambition for inner development and a 
lack of drive toward a particular goal in 
life” (p. 143). It remained to be seen 
whether the Hand Tests of similar sub- 
jects would be typified by comtpulsivity, 
thus meeting the second criterion, A 
recent study by Levine and Wagner 
(1974) revealed that the anticipated con- 
stellation did indeed occur. One group, 
the Illiterate deaf yielded almost twice 
the number of Hand Test К of any 
normative group reported up to that 
point (X = 31.7). This group also showed 
high Pathological scores and an inordinate 
number of communicative (COM) R, 78% 
of which were of the "sign" variety, i.e., 
having to do with communication utiliz- 
ing deaf sign language or hand signals. By 
way of explanation it was reasoned that 
*... the illiterate deaf .. . in an effort 
to compensate for linguistic deficit, 
erect a facade which while adaptive 
(considering their limitations) is never- 
theless rigid, stultified and compulsive. 
Furthermore, so much energy is in- 
vested in developing and maintaining 
this facade that the emergence of an 
ee Self is precluded” (p. 
1 E 


The question which now arises is: 
would this pathological configuration be 
found among subjects other than such an 
admittedly extreme group as congenitally 
deaf illiterates? In order to attempt to 
answer this query it was first necessary to 
establish some acceptable criteria for a 
“compulsive” Hand Test and an “im- 
poverished" Rorschach. There was no 
problem with the Hand Test since "Too 
many R may indicate a compulsive need 
to structure every facet of the environ- 
ment," and “Ап R over twenty is too 
high, even for individuals of good intelli- 
gence" (Wagner, 1962, p. 24). Therefore, 
it was decided to settle for a response 
total of 30 or over as representing a 
compulsive protocol. An “impoverished” 
Rorschach was more difficult to define 
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since there are conceivably many signs 
and configurations connoting im 

ment. It was finally decided, in keeping 
with the concept of a weak Introspective 
Self plus a general depletion of psycho- 
logical resources, to define an “impover- 
ished” Rorschach in this context, as a 
protocol showing no M, no more than 
three FM and/or m, and no more than 
twelve total R. It must be em 

that such a constellation would not be 
anticipated to arise by chance since, 
although the measures of central tend- 
ency are different, there is generally a 
positive correlation between Rorschach 
and Hand Test Rs. To posit a very low 
Rorschach R together with a very high 
Hand Test R runs counter to expectation. 


The next step, having set up the 
diagnostic parameters, was for the author 
to consult his own files in order to 
determine whether such combinations do 
indeed exist. It was found that there are 
such cases, that they are by no means 
rare, that they are not confined to deaf 
subjects, and that they seem to be con- 
centrated in patients diagnosed as brain 
damaged, schizophrenic, or pre-schizo- 
phrenic. The implication of this admitted- 
1 rough survey is that the “compulsive 
acade” may constitute a “flight into 
reality” produced by a depletion of 
imaginal resources and resulting in be- 
havioral rigidity marked by repetitive, 
stereotyped action tendencies. i 
syndrome can be described as compulsive 
but not obsessive since chological 
energies are diverted to behaving rather 
than thinking. Inasmuch as the author's 
files cannot be considered a random 
sample of the general population, or even 
а representative sample of pathological 
cases, it seems inadvisable at this stage to 
attempt to estimate the frequency of this 
disorder. 

However, so that clinicians and re- 
searchers may be able to identify and 
confirm this "type" it would seem help- 
ful to present an illustrative case. To this 
end, the case history and test data of LR 
follow. 
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LR: Case History, Test Data and Diagnostic Comments 


LR is a single white male who was 26 years old at the time of testing. He had been 
hospitalized at three separate institutions with a diagnosis of paranoid schizophrenia. 
However, during his third hospital stay he jumped out a window, injuring his wrist and 
fracturing his skull. He subsequently developed epileptic seizures and brain damage 
was added to the psychiatric diagnosis. LR had managed to work as a dockman, store 
manager, packer and stock man in between hospitalizations and had also managed to 
accumulate about six quarters of credit from three colleges, earning mediocre grades. 
LR's immediate goal was to manage a store but ultimately he wanted to return to 
college and obtain a degree in Business Management. 

LR was a tall, well built man with long brown hair and a full beard, dressed casually 
but neatly in a white sweater and plaid trousers. He was nominally cooperative but his 
eyes were shifty, his reactions were impulsive and his sense of humor was idiosyncratic 
and unpredictable. At times he seemed to "fade away" from the testing situation 
raising the suspicion of hallucinatory and/or seizure activity. 

On the Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale LR earned a Verbal IQ of 105, a 
Performance IQ of 84 and a Full Scale IQ of 96 which placed him within the Average 
range of intelligence. Subtest scatter was beyond normal limits, the inferior 
Performance IQ suggesting an organic brain syndrome, perhaps of the right hemisphere 
variety. During testing, LR tended to mumble asides and was sometimes difficult to 
understand. Occasionally he would emit a rather odd response, defining the word 
"sanctuary," for example, as “Оле hundred years." His subtest scatter was as follows: 


Scaled Scaled 
Subtest Score Subtest Score - 
Information 12 Digit Symbol 8 
Comprehension 10 Picture Completion 8 
Arithmetic 14 Block Design 7 
Similarities 11 Picture Arrangement 6 
Digit Span 9 Object Assembly 8 
Vocabulary 10 


Further diagnostic information was obtained from a battery of projective 
techniques consisting of the Rorschach, Hand Test, Bender-Gestalt, Incomplete 
Sentences Blank and Draw-A-Person test. The protocols are reproduced below: 


LR: Rorschach 


E 6” Well, it could be some kind of bat, I see W Е A 
that . . . That's about it . . . or some kinda ЕМ A B 
flying animals with wings, like a butter- 
fly. (0) This right here (wings). When I 
see "em flying they're usually bent like 
that and they're long enough to be bent 
like that but not long enough to be a 
bird. (Q) Like a butterfly, more like a 
bat. They'd have a hard time playing 
baseball with і... I don't think that's 
what they use (laughs). 


II. 28" Don't ... I don't see anything there. FAIL 
(nothing?) (pause) No. 


Ш. 13” Ah, I see what could be a pair of lungs eee. At 
without a body. Here in the middle you " 
know. Doesn't necessarily have to be a i 
human being, just a pair of lungs and 
that's about it (center red). (Inquiry re 
color) A little bit of both, about equal. 
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27" Hmm . .. let's е... very abstractly that 


IV. 

Vv. 10" 
VI. g” 
VII. (Ew 
уш. 14” 
IX. 14" 
X 19" 
W-8 
D=2 
FAIL: 

II, VI, VII 


could be the face of a ... German 
schnauzer or whatever. (Q) The whole 
thing but that's really Stretching it 
(pause) In fact, 1 have a German schnau- 
zer just like that. They must have taken a 
picture of him (Tells a story about his 
dog making "Yellow snow”) (Q) Ah, the 
neighbor up on the hill has one like this 
+.» and the color looks like that, black. 
And he has his hair trimmed like that 
here ... but | don't see any eyes in it 
(laughs). 


The first thing that came to my mind was 
а bat again (mumbles). Or maybe a 
butterfly again . . . it's a little smaller (Q) 
Just the shapes. 


I don't see nothing there, 


Гуе seen this picture before, 1 remember 
this one... | don't sec anything really. 


That's pretty. | would say the butterfly 
again. Ah, maybe this part up here could 
be like a mountain or something /0) 
Pardon? Oh, the whole thing ... the 
color more or less ... that's probably 
why I didn't say bat ... no, I wouldn't 
have said bat, but it's pretty. /0/ No, the 
shape of the mountain. 


About the only think I can legalize (sic) it 
with would be a butterfly again . . . 'cause 
it has that line down the middle again. I 
don't know what these things would be 
without that line. (Q) Well, I guess maybe 
just the shape ... | never saw a green 
butterfly. /Q) Yeah, I was looking at the 
whole thing. А 


Well, it could, it looks like it might be a 
butterfly blown apart (laughs). A butter- 
fly flying apart with its pieces all over, 
That's about all for this one. It's pretty. 
(Q) Well, in a butterfly you see spotches 
of color here and there. But it would have 
to be a big butterfly. Maybe it's a horse 
butterfly (laughs). 


FM =1 Wo vow R 

Hn 3M 1 да ж ү Р 
ey geol “= 1 airt 
Ft =2 At =1 W:D 
Ес =1 exp = 1 W:M 
FC FM:M 
CF = 1 ®С:М 
C =1 >С:®с 
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pq a" 
FAIL 
FAIL 
LAN AES 
D Ft geoi 
W Ft A 
W Cm exp, A 
10 
4 
14.7 
8:2 
8:0 FC:CF:C = 1:1:1 
1:0 A% = 70 
3:0 ЕФ = 50 
3:0 F+% = 60 
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VIL. 


уш. 


4" 


3" 


10" 


15” 


10” 


LR: Hand Test 


Waivin’. (anything else?) If you look at it 
from a different angle it could be shaking 
hands, Could be ready to go into some 
water. (QJ Yes, getting ready to do dishes 
or something. Or picking up something. 
(О) Ah, well, since it's winter — logs. 


Could be, you know, the back of a wave, 
Or it could be reaching up for something. 
Looks like it could be scratching — if 
there was a face there. Or it could have its 
hand up in class, in elementary school. 
Could be the end of a release of a bowling 
ball and you're following through. 


Looks like it's pointing, could be in any 
direction. Could be saying number one. 
Could be calling а waiter to the table. 
Could be pushing something shut. Could 
be turning something on or off with one 
finger. Could be saying “pass me the 
beans" at the dinner table. 


Hmm, immediately it looks like he's 

shaking hands. Could be putting an arm 

around somebody, you know. Could be 

the diver at the diving board. Could be 

— something. It looks like it’s a right 
nd. 


Well, that looks like a littler (sic) hand 
coming out of a crib or something. Looks 
like a smaller hand, a baby’s hand, child’s 
hand. (pause) That’s about all for that 
one ... looks like it’s coming over 
something. 


It appears to be a fist (pause). Could be, 
you know, fightin’ or waiving “hi”, you 
know. Or could be saying just before it’s 
opened /Q). Well, you know, like you're 
setting down -like this and open your 
hand like that (D). (Q) Ah, well, if you're 
setting like this, just relaxed or something 
- ог getting a book or newspaper or 
something . . . or starting supper. 


Well, it looks like a left-handed person 
trying to shake hands. Could be a wave. 
Depends on how you look at it, you 
know. І mean if it's waving or what. 
Could have it up in school. Could be 
turning on a TV or opening a door, or 
closing a window. 


Well, it looks like it's got something in his 
hand; little, tiny thing you know... or 
picking up a fork, or a little piece of 
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COM 

ACQ 

AGG 

DEP (IM) 
ACT (Ball) 


COM 
COM 
DIR (food) 
ACT 
ACT 
COM (food) 
AFF 
AFF 


ACT 
ACT 


ACT (ACQ, IM) 


AGG 


PAS 

ACT 

ACT (food) 
AFF (AMB) 
COM 

DEP (IM) 
ACT 

ACT 

ACT. 


ACT 
ACT (food?) 
ACT 
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paper. Or could be making a fist, or 

closing to make a fist you know before. 

Kinda looks like it's picking up something 

to me. /0) Ah, no, И wouldn't be fighting 

‘cause I'm not into that, you know, | give 

a fist like for "hi" you know, COM (Pen) 

something like that (D). (AGG — DEN) 
IX. 9" Ah, let's see, it looks like it's reaching АСО 

down for something . . . or et something PAS 

would probably be better. Could be ACT 

hanging down at the side of the body, ACT 

you know. Could be sticking a glove on, 

you know, Could be sticking it through a 

sleeve, putting a coat on (pause) looks 

like it's just hanging down by somebody's 

body. 
х 10” Ah, I guess it could be like this (D)... COM (PERS) 

“hi,” ... my favorite word. 
AFF 2*3 ACQ =l TEN #0 DES =0 R = 40 
DEP =2 ACT = 19 CRIP =0 FAIL *0 AIRT = 83 
COM =9 PAS ” 2 FEAR =0 BIZ = 0 HL = 12 
EXH =0 ТЕМУ = 22 EMAL =0 EZWITH = 0 PATH *0 
DIR =] 
AGG = 3 ER = 18:22:0:0 
SINT = 18 AOR = 14:4 


Beginning with the Rorschach, it can 
be seen that the first criterion for the 
diagnosis of the facade compulsive has 
been met: the responses are few (ten) and 
the protocol is impoverished. LR fails 
three cards and is low on scoring cate- 
gories associated with IS processes (M, 
FM, m). Judging from the 2v дасе) 
(e.g, "butterfly"), failures, and general 
air of impotence LR is now functioning 
more like an organic, perhaps with 

chotic thought processes, than a bona 
ide paranoid schizophrenic. 

The Hand Test meets the second cri- 
terion, showing a plethora of responses 
(40), well over the normal range (12 to 
20 R). Interestingly, the usual indices of 
psychopathology, MAL, WITH and 
PATH, are absent and there are no 


indications of neurotic “shock,” his re- 
sponse times being well within normal 
limits (AIRT, H-L). Instead, the protocol 
is rife with perseveration: there is ex- 
treme overemphasis on the COM and 
ACT response categories together with 
repetitions of speci ic action tendencies 
(e.g., “waving,” "shaking," "diving"). 
The implications of this configuration are 
quite clear. Instead of connoting a broad 
behavioral repertory, the large number of 
R represent a succession of similar action 
tendencies, resulting in behavior which is 
stereotyped, rigid and repetitious, hence 
the term compulsive facade. 

Since additional projective data are 
available on LR, it might be instructive to 
see what can be gleaned about the facade 
compulsive from other tests. On Rotter's 


LR: Incomplete Sentences Blank — Adult Form 
1. Z like to be happy and friendly and kind. 
2. The'happiest time is when I’m giving someone else pleasure. 
3. I want to know Robert Russell Loch at the end of my life. 
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LR: Incomplete Sentences Blank — Adult Form (cont'd) 


4. Back home is the most wonderful and secure place on earth. 
5. I regret having been in hospitals. 
6. At bedtime 1 like to go to sleep. 
7. Men are men. 

8. The best thing on earth is the woman I love. 

9. What annoys me is too many different noises at once — static. 
10. People are people. 

11. A mother is the most wonderful person on the earth. 

12. J feel relaxed and great. 

13. My greatest fear — my anger of which I haven't seen. 

14. In school 1 was pretty lucky. 

15. I can't jump over the empire state building. 

16. Sports ате just about the most interesting thing on tele. 
17. When I was a child I was very happy and very lucky. 

18. My nerves are pretty good. 

19. Other people are other people. 

20. I suffer when I’m lonely, hungry, and sleepy. 

21. I failed my last quarter at college. 

22. Reading can be exilerating (sic). 

23. My mind is the finest place I know. 

24. The future is waiting for me (us) to make. 

25. I need a steady job. 

26. Marriage would be great with the woman I love, 

27. I am best when | need to impress someone or something. 
28. Sometimes I need solitude. 

29. What pains me is static. 

30. I hate wars. 

31. This place, this office is very nice, 

32. Iam very happy. 

33. The only trouble is that there’s snow on the ground. 

34. I wish for total unity on earth. 

35. My father the greatest person on earth. 

36. I secretly miss my sister. 

37. I can be whatever I want to be, with a little bit of help from my friends, 
38. Dancing is great. 

39. My greatest worry is not getting a job. 
40. Most women, (all) look great. 
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Figure 3. LR: DAP (Female) 


EDWIN E. WAGNER 


Incomplete Sentences Blank there is little 
of the delusional material which might be 
expected from а legitimate paranoid 
schizophrenic. Rather, LR confines him- 
self to noncommittal, innocuous remarks 
(e.g, "Men are Men,” “People are 
People”) and altruistic, romanticized 
statements such as “/ like to be happy 
and friendly and kind" and “The happiest 
time is when I'm giving someone else 
pleasure.” Like the Hand Test, the ISB 
seems to reflect an attempt to deal with 
life by way of a compulsive veneer of 
sociability which unfortunately, is trans- 
parent as well as repetitive. 

On the Bender-Gestalt test (see Fig. 1), 
LR first turned the paper horizontally in 
order to better accommodate three lines 
of three figures each, completely erased 
one design so he could position it more 
exactly, and then carefully numbered 
each design (in terms of the order pre- 
sented not the numbers on the back of 
the cards). The line quality is a little 
shaky but heavily drawn and conveys the 
impression of effort exerted to maintain a 
grasp on reality through a compulsive 
attempt to exact reproduction. 

LR’s drawings (see Fig. 2, 3) are, in 
contrast to his Bender-Gestalt, rather 
sketchily rendered. The figures, particu- 
larly the female, seem a little dilapidated 
and the flat, full face, two dimensional 
representations are, according to Struc- 
tural Analysis, typical of Facade Self 
types (Wagner, 1974, p. 568). LR seems 
to have trouble drawing the hands, shad- 
ing over the talon-like fingers. Since 
hands on the DAP are often interpreted 
as potential instruments for acting aggres- 
sively against the environment, LR may 
be expressing the ambivalence regarding 
hostile behavior which can also be noted 
in statements of denial on the Hand Test 
and ISB. The use of compulsive defenses 
to preserve ego integrity may be inferred 
in the cross hatching and heavily drawn 
belt of the female figure. 

In summary, although the unlikely 
combination of the brief, impoverished 
Rorschach juxtaposed against the extend- 
ed, repetitive Hand Test is crucial in the 
diagnosis, the other projective tests comp- 
lement the profile in presenting a picture 
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of a weak, enfeebled man, struggling 
against disintegration and desperately 
trying to cling to reality through com- 
pulsive action tendencies and a trans 
parent social facade. He is so thinly 
stretched that psychotic thought pro- 
cesses and perhaps dissociative episodes 
can be expected to exert a disruptive 
effect on his already tenuous adjustment. 


Discussion 


The purpose of this paper was to 
establish the existence of a particular 
type of compulsive character disorder 
which differs from an obsessive-compul- 
sive neurosis in that the intrusion of 
unwanted thoughts into consciousness is 
not part of the syndrome; furthermore, 
the reactions are not ritualistic but overt- 
ly functional — designed to maintain 
reality contact through practical, stereo- 
typed activities, Neither can the facade 
compulsive be likened to the obsessive 
compulsive (anankastic) personality since 
the former's behavior is crude, repetitious 
and approximate rather than over- 
inhibited, over-conscientious and meticu- 
lous. The facade compulsive is constrain- 
ed to perform the same acts over and over 
again regardless of the appropriateness. 
The implications of this discovery for 
diagnosis, psychotherapy and manage- 
ment are obvious. It would be ridiculous, 
for example, to undertake long term 
psychoanalysis with the facade compul- 
sive. 

In a larger sense, however, the exist- 
ence of the facade compulsive, if it can be 
verified, can be brought forth as an 
argument for the position taken by the 
author some years ago that theorists have 
been remiss in explicating the differential 
contributions to personality assessment 
represented by various projective tech- 
niques (Wagner, 1971, p. 432). It would 
be of great advantage to be able to go 
beyond clinical intuition in integrating 
data from projective techniques and to 
stipulate in advance what each test mea- 
sures. In this way, psychodiagnosticians 
could move into the vanguard of clinical 
psychology, sharpening the parameters of 
old, established diagnostic entities and 
perhaps revealing new ones.’ 
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Researchers, Sex Differences, and the Holtzman Inkblot Technique: 
A Reply to Rice, Greenfield, Alexander, and Sternbach 


JON D. SWARTZ 
University of Texas of the Permian Basin 


Summary: Two aspects of a previous article by Rice, Greenfield, Alexander, and Sternbach 


(1976) 


their errors with regard to a previous article by Thorpe and Swartz, and their 


statement regarding sex differences on Holtzman Inkblot Technique variables — are 


described and discussed. 


While the article by Rice, Greenfield, 
Alexander, and Sternbach (1976) seems 
to have made a very worthwhile contribu- 
tion to the literature on genetic determi- 
nants of responses to inkblots, two 
aspects of the article — one minor and 
one major — call for comment: (1) their 
errors with regard to a previous study by 
Joseph Thorpe and myself, and (2) their 
statement regarding sex differences on 
eee Inkblot Technique (HIT) vari- 
ables. 

In the first instance, Rice et al. (1976) 
report that in a replication study "Thorpe 
and Swartz (1966) used individual rather 
than group HIT administration on three 
subjects and found a significant sex dif- 
ference (F > M) only in frequency of 
human content responses (/7)" (p. 123). 
In fact, the study employed 360 subjects 
(180 males, 180 females) in three cri- 
terion age-groups: 6 years, 8 months; 9 
years, 8 months; and 12 years, 8 months. 
In addition, the original study (Thorpe & 
Swartz, 1965) also employed the indi- 
vidual method of administration. 

The second point of contention, their 
statement regarding sex differences, is 
more complicated. Several studies in the 
last few years (Hanssen & Teigen, 1971; 
Iacino & Cook, 1974; West, 1969) have 
implied that if there are no sex differ- 
ences on HIT variables, there certainly 
should be! Hanssen and Teigen (1971), 
for example, state that "the present 
authors find it rather unsatisfactory that 
a general test of personality should not in 
some way reflect sex differences, what- 
ever their origin" (p. 378), while Rice, et 
al. (1976) report more circumspectly that 
“there is relatively little published re- 
search on the important variable of sex 


differences in HIT responses" (p. 123). 

The fact of the matter is that sex 
differences were found in several studies 
carried out during the development of the 
HIT. These investigations are reported in 
detail in the monograph, /nkblot Per- 
ception and Personality, that describes 
the development and standardization of 
the individual administration of the HIT 
(Holtzman, Thorpe, Swartz, & Herron, 
1961). The development of the group 
method of administration is described in 
Swartz and Holtzman (1963). Other 
studies describing sex differences between 
United States and Mexican schoolchildren 
are reported in the recently published 
monograph, Personality Development in 
Two Cultures (Holtzman, Diaz-Guerrero, 
& Swartz, 1975). In cases where relatively 
small samples are employed, and all 22 
standard HIT variables are scored, more- 
over, it would be surprising if statistically 
significant sex differences were not found 
on one or two variables. In a study in 
which the author was involved (Witzke, 
Swartz, & Drew, 1971), employing 136 
normal adults, significant sex differences 
were found for 5 of 10 HIT variables 
scored! 

When the severa! norm tables were 
constructed for the HIT monograph, by 
combining the samples from several small 
studies into larger ones, however, most of 
the sex differences that had been found 
in the smaller studies disappeared. While 
there were some differences even for the 
large normative samples, and in directions 
that are readily predictable from the 
literature (e.g., males give more Sex re- 
sponses, females give more Color respon- 
ses), it was felt that the greater stability 
achieved by having the larger samples was 
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preferable to having normative samples 
half the size but for each sex separately. 
Undoubtedly, there also are minor differ- 
ences among the 22 variables due to 
social class, ethnicity, and other import- 
ant demographic factors; and it would 
prove advantageous to have separate 
norms for each group. In actual practice, 
however, it was impossible to construct 
separate tables for each important demo- 
graphic factor. Special normative tables 
of this sort must await further data 
collection, as in the additional nosological 
normative samples collected and reported 
by Hill (1972). Until such time research- 
ers would be well advised to read the 
several experiments reported in the sev- 
eral major HIT publications carefully. 
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Associative Elaboration and Integration Scales 
for Evaluating TAT Protocols 


ALAN G. SLEMON 
The University of Western Ontario 


EVA J. HOLZWARTH, JUDY LEWIS 
The Toronto Board of Education 


and 


MERRIL SITKO 
Indiana University 


Summary: An Associative Elaboration Scale and an Integration Scale were constructed for 
evaluating Thematic Apperception Test (TAT) protocols. Interrater reliabilities and the 
correlation between the two scales were determined for a selection of TAT cards. The 
Integration Scale was dropped from further analyses, because its interrater reliabilities were 
low and it correlated highly with the Associative Elaboration Scale. The relation between 
the Associative Elaboration Scale and age was then investigated for randomly selected 
patients aged 7, 9, 11, 13, and 15. There tended to be a rapid increase in Associative 
Elaboration scores up to age 11 and then little or no increase in scores. There was no 
significant relation between Associative Elaboration and 10. 


The Thematic Apperception Test 
(TAT) was originally devised by Murray 
(1938) in order to make inferences about 
what needs motivate subjects. However, it 
is also possible to make inferences about 
certain qualities or characteristics of be- 
havior from TAT responses. People vary 
greatly in their ability to associate to, or 
interpret, the pictures that make up the 
TAT. Some subjects are able to give many 
associations to TAT pictures, whereas 
others are able to do little more than 
describe the pictures. In addition, when 
stories are given to TAT pictures, some 
stories show good integration of the 
various plot details with the actual pic- 
ture and good integration of plot details 
with one another. The present study 
attempts to examine these two variables 
of degree of associative elaboration and 
of adequacy of plot integration. 

The first scale (Associative Elaboration 
Scale) was designed to measure the sub- 
jects ability to embellish stories with 
details beyond those given by the stimu- 
lus pictures. In order to achieve adequate 
interjudge reliability, the rating task was 
limited to deciding whether story details 
displayed evidence of imaginative elabora- 
tion and to counting the number of such 


The authors wish to express their appreci- 
ation to Toronto Psychiatric Hospital (since 
renamed the Clarke Institute of Psychiatry) for 
making the case records available, and to Dr. 
Leo Lazar who aided in data collection. 


details. This scale bears some similarity to 
Weisskopf's (1950) Transcendence Index. 


The second scale (Integration Scale) 
was intended to measure integration of 
story themes. It required a rating of the 
degree to which themes were well integra- 
ted with the actual picture and with one 
another. It was designed to distinguish 
stories that are imaginatively rich and 
well-organized from stories that are little 
more than loose strings of associations 
with little evidence of tight plot control 
and with little relation to the features of 
the stimulus cards. 

Certain psychometric properties of 
these scales were evaluated to the extent 
possible given a hospital service's limited 
resources. Objectivity of scoring was in- 
vestigated by calculating the interrater 
reliability among three judges who scored 
the records independently. The correla- 
tion between the two scales was calcu- 
lated in order to determine whether they 
were measuring independent response 
qualities. Normative data were collected 
for samples of clinic children between the 
ages of 7 and 15, and the relation 
between age level and performance was 
investigated. Finally, the correlation be- 
tween the TAT results and IQ was calcu- 
lated in order to determine whether the 
results on this relatively unstructured test 
were independent of standard assessments 
of intellectual efficiency. 
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Method 
Subjects 


Data were collected from a pool of 
over 800 TAT protocols. The protocols 
were obtained from children who had 
been seen at the Child and Adolescent 
Unit of Toronto Psychiatric Hospital be- 
tween 1958 and 1965. Subjects included 
both male and female inpatients and 
outpatients. From this data pool, 15 
protocols were selected at random from 
each of five age groups, 7, 9, 11, 13, and 
15, making 75 protocols altogether. The 
only restraint on selection was that each 
of the following six TAT cards must have 
been given: 1 (a young boy with a violin); 
2 (country scene: young woman with 
books, young man working in fields and 
elderly woman); 3BM (boy huddled on 
floor with revolver beside him); 5 
(woman looking through a door into a 
room); 6BM (short, elderly woman with a 
young man standing behind her); and 
7BM (an older man looking at a younger 
man who is staring into space). 


Rating Scales 

Examples used in developing scoring 
criteria for the Associative Elaboration 
and Integration Scales were obtained 
from protocols that were not part of the 
experimental sample. Brief descriptions 
of the two scales follow: 

Associative Elaboration. This is a 
10-point scale ranging from 0 to 9 which 
indicates the degree of plot elaboration. 
The following are definitions of each 
point: 

0: No response. (“I can’t give any- 
thing.”’) 

1: Pure description. (“This is a 
country scene with a man and two 
women;" “A man is plowing, and a 
woman leaning against a tree;" “Two men 
talking.") 

2: Interpretations, but of a fairly des- 
criptive nature. (“А little boy is about to 
practice?" “А mother, a man and a girl;” 
“A girl is looking at a friend who is 
approaching; the friend is not in the 
picture.) 

3: 1 interpretive comment. Such com- 
ments are more than descriptions. They 
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are: inferences about events; expressi 
of affective reactions; or inferences ab 
environmental reinforcing variables. 
expressions may refer either to the sto 
characters or to the subject himself, е, 
“The boy in the picture is frightened,” 
"| find this picture frightening." (ТІ 
woman looks surprised;" “The woman is 
sneaking up оп someone;' "The boy 
wishes he could play baseball rather than 
practice his violin;" “The man is tellinga 
friend about a murder. ”) 

4: 2-3 interpretive comments. (Well, 
she's sitting down on the floor crying 
maybe. That looks like a gun. Maybe she 
shot somebody. Maybe she shot herself. 
She's just sitting there.") 

5: 4-6 interpretive comments. 

6: 7-10 interpretive comments. 

7: 11-15 interpretive comments. 

8: 16-21 interpretive comments. 

9: 22 or more interpretive comments. 

Integration. This is a 6-point scale 
ranging from 0 to 5. In general, the scale 
was designed to evaluate the degree to 
which a person successfully integrates 
themes in his stories. 

0: No theme or pure description. | 

1: A meager story, primarily descrip- 
tive. 

2: Grossly incompatible themes in the 
Same story without attempting to inte- 
grate them and/or a subject gives a story 
completely unrelated to the picture. The 
subject may lose sight of the central 
theme of the story or the constraints of 
the stimulus picture and ramble on to 
incompatible events. | 

3: Somewhat incompatible themes in 
the same story with little or no attempt 
to integrate them and/or a story some- | 
What unrelated to the picture. (“Well, 
she's sitting down on the floor maybe. 
That looks like a gun and maybe she shot 
Somebody and maybe she shot herself. 
She's sitting there.) 

4: Story integrated around one cen- 
tral and unified theme (maybe some 
irrelevant details introduced). Р 

5: A complex, but integrated, story 
without irrelevancies. 
Raters 


Two experienced clinical psychologists 


А. С. SLEMON, Е. J. HOLZWARTH, J. LEWIS, and М. SITKO 


Table ! 
Means of Associative Elaboration Ratings for Five Age Levels 


and a research assistant (undergraduate 
psychology major) independently rated 
all 75 TAT protocols. 


Results 


Interrater reliabilities were determined 
by calculating Pearson product moment 
correlations among the three raters. The 
various intercorrelations among raters 
were calculated separately for each of the 
five age groups and for each of the six 
TAT cards. average correlation be- 
tween each pair of raters was then calcu- 
lated using the method of z' transforma- 
tion recommended by Fisher for averag- 
ing correlations. Overall correlations for 
Associative Elaboration were as follows: 
rater 1 with 2 = + .91; rater 1 with 3 = + 
.90; and rater 2 with 3 = + .91. Interrater 
reliability was lowest at age level 7 (the 
two lowest correlations between individ- 
ual raters were on cards 2 and 5 at age7 
and were only + .51 and .55). Interrater 
reliabilities were much higher at age levels 
above 7. Overall correlations for /ntegra- 
tion were as follows: rater 1 with 2 = + 
.62; rater 1 with 3 = + .71; and rater 2 
with 3 = + .72. While the interrater 
reliabilities for Associative Elaboration 
were satisfactory, those for the Integra- 
tion Scale are too low for clinical use in 
individual assessment. 
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The relation between the Associative 
Elaboration and Integration Scales was 
determined using the combined ratings of 
all three judges. Once again Pearson corre- 
lations were calculated within cards and 
within ages and were averaged using 
Fisher's г method. The composite r 
between the Associative Elaboration and 
the Integration Scales was + .81. 

И was decided to restrict further 
analyses to the Associative Elaboration 
Scale, because its interscorer reliability 
was higher than that of the Integration 
scale, and the high correlation between 
the two scales indicates that they are 
essentially measuring the same thing. 

An analysis of variance was performed 
on the Associative Elaboration ratings to 
test the effects of Cards, Raters, and 
Ages. A significant Cards x Ages inter- 
action was found, F = 5.45 (20/1190), p 
< .01. Neither the Rater effect nor the 
interactions involving Raters were signifi- 
cant. However, the significant Cards x 
Ages interaction indicated that age trends 
on TAT Associative Elaboration had to 
be examined by individual cards. The 
following analyses were therefore under- 
taken for each card separately. Since 
differences among raters were insignifi- 
cant, these analyses use combined scores 
of the three raters. 
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Table 2 


Analysis of Age Effect Variances on 
Associative Elaboration Scores 


TAT Cards 


21.04** 


2 21.7979 
3BM 2.67 

5 19.3523 
6ВМ 25.25** 
7BM 1432** 


** p « 01 
*p« 05 


Table 1 shows that the Associative 
Elaboration scores of 7-year-olds are 
clearly lower than the scores of higher age 
groups. In general, there appears to be an 
increase in Associative Elaboration scores 
from 7 to 11, but there is little or no 
increase in Associative Elaboration from 
ages 11 to 15. Although there appears to 
be a linear trend in the data, there also 
appears to be a higher-order curvilinear 
effect, and so a more detailed analysis of 
the age trend variances using orthogonal 
polynomials was performed. 

Table 2 shows that for all six cards, 
the linear and square root variances ac- 
count for the significant age effects that 
were found. In general, this analysis 
Supports the impression formed from 
Table 1 that for each card there is both a 
linear and a square root effect. Only two 
exceptions to this generalization occur: 

on card 3 BM there is only a square root 
effect; and on card 7BM there is only a 
linear effect. 

The correlation between IQ and TAT 
Associative Elaboration score was deter- 
mined. A composite Associative Elabo- 
ration score was calculated for each sub- 

ject by adding together his score for all 
six cards and for all three raters. The 


Two Scales for Evaluating TAT Prot. 


14.15** 
5.73% 
9:559 
15.14** 
4.35* 
0.44 


product moment correlation between this 
Composite score and IQ was calculated 
for each of the five age groups separately; 
and they were averaged using Fisher’s 2 

method. For the 70 subjects on whom an 
IQ estimate was available, there was no 
evidence of a substantial relation between 
once Elaboration and IQ scores (r= 

+ .09). | 


Discussion 


The Associative Elaboration Scale had 
Satisfactory interrater reliability. In ad- 
dition, the lack of significant interactions 
involving raters indicated that they were 
not affected differently by stories given 
to different TAT cards or by different age 
groups. This finding contradicts the 
frequently expressed view that measures 
derived from projective techniques may 
vary considerably as a function of differ- 
ences among interpreters. 

The correlation between the Integra- 
tion and Associative Elaboration Scales 
was quite high, and, in addition, the 
interrater reliability of the Integration 
Scale was somewhat low, In retrospect 
these findings are not surprising, because 
the Integration Scale confounds plot 
elaboration and plot consistency. Low 
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scores on integration may be due to lack 
of scorable themes as well as to poorly 
integrated. themes, and so an overlap in 
the two scales was inevitable. Similarly, 
since raters were not given a unitary 
rating task it was difficult for them to be 
consistent. 

There is considerable increase іп 
Associative “Elaboration from age 7, 
where stories are very simple and un- 
embellished, to age 9, where stories dis- 
play a good deal more elaboration. At age 
11 the amount of elaboration peaks, and 
there is little substantial difference among 
11 to 15-year-olds. These findings imply 
that, among children receiving psychiatric 
services, it is unlikely that average 
7-year-old will give much material suit- 
able for analysis. The average 9-year-old 
will give stories with two to six interpre- 
tive comments, and 11- to 15-year-olds 
should give stories with four to ten 
interpretive comments. Various cards dif- 
fer somewhat in the amount of elabora- 
tion they stimulate, however it might be 
concluded that a child diverges from the 
average clinic child if the number of 
themes in his stories consistently varies 
from the above levels. These norms give 
some rough standards to use when assess- 
ing the child's level of performance in the 


relatively unstructured situation 
the TAT. 7 


The results of this study not 
some rough standards for jun er ot 
imaginative productivity from TAT re- 
sponses, but also the lack of correlation 
between Associative Elaboration and IQ 
= that the two types of test may 
d measure different dimensions of 
nse efficiency. In contrast to a 
d's ability to respond to a structured 
intelligence test, the clinician may wish to 
use associative elaboration as a measure 
of a subject's ability to respond freely 
and imaginatively in a situation that is 
relatively unstructured but places some 
restriction on what is an acceptible re- 
sponse. 
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Figure Drawing as an Expression of Self-esteem 


STANLEY COOPERSMITH, DILYS SAKAI, 
University of California, Davis 


and 


ALICE COOPERSMITH 
Knolls Center, California 


Summary: 


expression. 


This paper examines the question of 
whether, and in what manner, figure 
drawings express self-esteem. There have 
been numerous speculations that figure 
drawings, as a projection of inner 
thoughts, feelings and personal style, re- 
flect significant and persistent personality 
predispositions (Machover, 1949; Swen- 
sen, 1957). The underlying presumption 
is that a person will project salient, aspects 
of his own self-image when asked to draw 
a person (Goodenough & Harris, 1950). 
Given that self-esteem is an important 
aspect of the self-image as well as 
significantly related to personal happiness 
and social effectiveness (Coopersmith, 
1967), there is good reason to believe 
that self-esteem will be expressed in 
figure drawings. On theoretical grounds 
we can pose several aspects of figure 
drawing which may express self-esteem 
(Bodwin & Bruck, 1960; Machover, 1949; 
Sinha, 1972; Zuk, 1961). Among these 
are size of figure, affect displayed, sense 
of movement, and security of footing. 
The purpose of the present research was 
to empirically determine which character- 
istics of figure drawings specifically corre- 
lated with self-esteem. 

Two of the major issues critical to this 
area of research are the procedures for 
assessing self-esteem by nonverbal mea- 
sures, and the validity and significance of 
projective indices of self-esteem. As 
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Figure drawings were obtained from 97 preadolescent males who differed in 
self and behavioral assessments of self-esteem. These subjects had been selected from a much 
larger sample and represented five different types of self-esteem. The figure drawings were 
scored for 15 variables, dealing with formal characteristics, content, and global-interpre ta- 
tions of the total drawings. Five significant differences were obtained, with the content and 
global-interpretative categories proving more differentiating between self-esteem groups than 
did the formal characteristics. Behavioral expressions of self-esteem were more associated 
with figure drawing characteristics than were subjective evaluations, Discussion focuses on the 
nature of self-concept and self-esteem in children as a sensorimotor rather than symbolic 
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Perkins and Shannon (1965) point out, 
measures of self-concept and self-esteem 
have generally been of a verbal self-report 
type. The use of such verbal measures is 


generally transmitted verbally. However, 
such verbal measures do suffer from 
social desirability of items, subject defen- 
siveness and in the case of children, 
limited verbal skills of comprehension 
and expression, There have been several 
efforts to develop nonverbal measures of 
self-esteem (e.g., Coopersmith, 1967; 
Ziller, 1969), but these efforts have been 
of limited focus and effectiveness (Wylie, 
1968). In the present study groups were 
first established that differed markedly in 
Verbal and behavioral indices of self- 


Subjects 


The subjects consisted of 97 midd 
class boys enrolled in the fifth and six 
grade classes of urban and suburb 
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elementary schools. These children were 
selected from a poup of 1,748 children 
on the basis of their responses to a 
self-report, self-evaluation instrument, the 
Self-Esteem Inventory (SEI), and a teach- 
er's rating of their self-esteem behavior as 
recorded on the Behavior Rating Form 
(BRF). Split-half reliability for the SEI 
was .90; SEI retest reliability over a five 
week interval was 88 (Taylor & Reitz, 
Note 1). Retest reliability for the BRF 
was .96 over a five-week interval; the 
correlation of BRF ratings of two inde- 
pendent observers was .73. 


On the basis of SEI and BRF scores 
five types of self-esteem were formed. 
These were: High-Highs (HH), in the 
upper quartile of both distributions, 
Medium-Mediums (MM), in the semi- 
interquartile range of both distributions, 
and Low-Lows (LL). in the lower quartile 
of both distributions. There were two 
groups with marked discrepancies be- 
tween self-reported and behavioral indices 
of self-esteem. There were: High-Lows 
(HL) with SEI scores in the upper quar- 
tile and BRF scores in the lower quartile; 
and Low-Highs (LH), with SEI scores in 
the lower quartile and BRF scores in the 
upper quartile. The personality, social 
and intellectual characteristics of these 
five groups have been presented in earlier 
works (Coopersmith, 1967). One benefit 
of devising these types of self-esteem is 
that we may study not only the types in 
and of themselves but are also provided 
with the full range of self-reported self- 
esteem (SEI scores) as well as independ- 
ent appraisals of such self-esteem behavi- 
Ors as poise, resistance to stress and 
willingness to explore (BRF scores). 


The subjects selected for inclusion in 
this study were individually administered 
a test battery, one part of which was a 
request for a Figure Drawing. The sub- 
jects were presented with a blank sheet of 
8%” x 11” paper and asked to "Draw a 
person." The administrator made stand- 
ard comments to the effect that the 
Subject was not expected to be an artist 
and that any drawing he made would be 
acceptable. For reasons of time only one 
figure was requested. If the completed 


n 
drawing represented only of a person 
this wes noted om the жон aud 
Subject was asked for a 
whole person. The drawings 
ber-coded so that scoring and 
tton proceeded in the absence of 
tion about the subject's self-esteem. To 
determine which characteristics of the 
drawings should be scored we conducted 
à search of the literature and selected 
those variables related to self-esteem and 
which offered promise of discriminating 
between groups. On the basis of these 
procedures we selected 20 variables which 
were then utilized to score a of 
drawings of children not included in this 
study and a sample of coded drawings of 
20 of our subjects. On 15 of these vari- 
ables we were able to develop sufficiently 
explicit scoring criteria to achieve at least 
70% agreement in the ratings of two 
independent raters. These 15 variables 
were then scored on our total of 
drawings.’ These 15 variables are 
into formal content and global-interpreta- 
tive categories. The eight formal variables 
include: horizontal and vertical place- 
ment on ‚ eyes, body extension, 
footi stability, hands, size, and cloth- 
ing. five A variables re] 
(a te) social role, play 
be <a set la intermediate, negative) 
movement (activity € tension d 
and compensation (through exaggerat 
size, skill or power) The two global- 
interpretative variables involve ratings of 
pathology, and whether the child who 
executed the drawing was personally like- 
able. The Figure wings were also 
scored to obtain an index of intellectual 
capacity. Two analyses of the data were 
performed. The differences between 
group scores was computed by the Mood- 
Likelihood Ratio test while chi square 
analyses were performed to com the 
percentages of individuals in each group 
who fell within specific scoring cate- 
gories. Since all drawings did not include 
all of the fifteen characteristics we 
scored, there are unequal numbers of 
respondents in some of the analyses. 


1 A detailed copy of the scoring manual may 
be obtained from the authors. 
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Table 1 
Formal and Content DAP Variables Associated with Self-Esteem 


Neutral or 
Negative 


Positive 


Inappropriate 
Nonsupportive 


2 

© 

са 

T 

o 

© o 

Als: 
ae 
оа, 
ER 
as 
«o 


Unrealistic 
Vague 


Realistic 
Explicit 


(Subj-Beh) 


High—High 


High—Low 


Medium—Medium 


Low-High 
Low—Low 
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=4 


= 16.21,df 
p<.05 


2e 


X 


32 


4,p « 07 


2 2947.n 
df= 


X 


DT 


4, p < 03 


xX? =9.85,n 
af 


Results 


Of the 15 variables on which the 
self-esteem groups were compared there 
were 5 significant differences and 3 
others in which the findings were sugges- 
tive but did not reach conventional 
levels of significance. Considered in 
terms of the type of variable scored, only 
1 of the 8 formal variables differentiated 
between self-esteem groups, 2 of the 5 
content variables also differentiated, 
while analysis of both global-interpreta- 


tive variables revealed significant differ- | 
ences. In general the formal character- | 
istics of these drawings were less likely to | 


be associated with assessments of esteem 
than were characteristics associated with 
their content and overall configuration. 

Turning first to the content variables 
we find that the variable of hands is the 
only one to differentiate, while analysis 
of the scores of the other formal variables 
(vertical and horizontal placement, eyes, 
body body extension, footing, size and 
clothing) yielded no significant results. In 
viewing hands our scale gives highest 
Scores to clear, explicit hands in which all 
fingers are present and the conception is 
realistic. In this category the groups with 
high and medium behavioral esteem (HH, 
LH, MM) have the highest scores while 
those with low behavioral esteem (LL, 
HL) are significantly lower (x? = 9.85, p 
< .05). It thus appears that hands, which 
are an important avenue for dealing with 
the world, are more accurately depicted 
by persons whose behavior is confident 
and assured than by persons who are 
apprehensive and unsure. At the same 
time we should note that such other 
formal attributes of our drawings that are 
widely presumed to differentiate between 
persons who differ in esteem fail to do so. 
Among these we list body size, footing, 
and body extension. 


The second set of variables considers 
Several different dimensions of self-reveal- 
Ing content of these figure drawings. Of 
these five variables, significant differences 
were found for affect and social role 
while the three other variables (playful- 
ness, movement and compensation) were 


nondifferentiating. The social role scale . 


D 
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Table 2 


Global-Interpretative Variables Associated with Self-Esteem 


(Subj-Behavior) Likeable 


High—High 
High—Low 4 
Medium—Medium 1 
Low-High 8 

4 


Likeability 


Pathology 


Not 
Likeable 


Non- 


pathological Pathological 


Low—Low 


Note: 


assesses the use of social role and social 
supports to give meaning and context toa 
given drawing. In this category we again 
find that it is the groups with high and 
medium behavioral expressions of esteem 
that score highest (HH, LH, MM) while 
those groups rated as fearful and lacking 
in poise (HL, LL) score lowest (x? = 
9.47, p < .06). When we examine affect 
we find significant differences between 
the self-esteem groups in the expression 
of negative feelings and failure to express 
any feelings. The two groups with lower 
behavioral esteem (HL, LL) and much 
more likely to express neutral or no 
affect and are also more likely to express 
such negative emotions as sadness, fright, 
and hostility (x? = 16.21, p < .05) than 
are groups with high or medium behavioral 
esteem. 

Our final two variables involve global- 
interpretative ratings of pathology and 
likeability. The general clinical rating of 
pathology which we developed was re- 
duced from a six point scale to a single 
plus, i.e., nonpathological, or minus, i.e., 
pathological, rating. The positive end of 
the scale is defined as “well organized, 
anxiety (if present) well controlled, re- 


x? 29.66, n = 68 
df - 4,p < 05 


x? = 8.33,п = 977 
df =4,p<.07 


sourceful, 


purposeful, 
with task, no evidence of major disturb- 


ability to cope 


ance”; the negative end as “diffuse, dis- 
organized, poor, confused or distorted 
body-image, overwhelming anxiety, ex- 
tensive overemphasis on some features to 
the neglect of others; grotesque fantasy.” 
On this variable we find that the drawings 
of the two groups with low behavioral 
esteem (LL, HL) are more likely to be 
rated as pathological while the two 
groups with the highest behavioral ratings 
of esteem (HH, LH) are least likely to be 
rated as pathological (X? = 8.33, p < .07). 
The variable of likeability represents a 
judgment by the rater as to whether the 
child who made the drawing would be 
liked by his classroom teacher. These 
judgments are either “likeable,” ie., 
organized, socially oriented, relatively 
docile docile and generally docile and 
generally agreeable; “not likeable,” i.e., 
unorganized, overanxious, hostile or ex- 
treme in any characteristic; and “un- 
certain,” i.e., where the rater is uncertain 
or mixed in his opinions. The analyses 
revealed that the drawings of those 
groups with high behavioral esteem (HH, 
LH) are rated as most likeable while those 
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who are less assured in their demeanor 
(LL, HL) are more likely to be rated 
unlikeable (x? = 9.66, p < .05). 

In summary it appears that the most 
differentiating features of figure drawings 
produced by individuals differing in self- 
esteem involve the portrayal of hands, 
feelings, and social role. Utilizing those 
drawings as a totality, clinicians make 
global interpretations in which persons 
in low behavioral esteem are rated as 
more pathological and less likeable than 
are children with greater poise and assur- 
ance. It is significant that the drawings 
are much more differentiating between 
groups that differ in self-esteem behaviors 
than between groups that differ in their 
subjective evaluations. 

Discussion 

There are two findings in this study 
that merit further examination and dis- 
cussion. The first is that there are several 
features of figure drawings that enable us 
to differentiate between children who 
differ in self-esteem. The second is that 
these differentiating features are associ- 
ated with behavioral expressions of 
esteem rather than with self-appraisals of 
personal worth. Together these findings 
indicate that figure drawings are indeed 
associated with esteem but that this 
association is not as simple or direct 
as is generally believed. In its own way 
the finding that so many overt charac- 
teristics of figure drawings that have 
been theoretically related to self-esteem 
fail to differentiate is as important as 
the positive results we have obtained. 

Turning to the results, we have noted 
that five variables differentiate between 
groups that differ in self-esteem (hands, 
social role, affect, likeability and path- 
ology). Three of these variables deal with 
characteristics that have relatively explicit 
behavioral expressions (hands, social role 
and likeability), while the other two have 
both subjective and behavioral compo- 
nents (affect and pathology). Taken as a 
whole it appears that children whose 
behaviors are confident and assured are 
likely to draw figures with realistic, well 
formed hands, depicting a supportive and 
appropriate relation with the environ- 
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ment and manifesting social and personal 
characteristics that teachers are apt to 
find likeable. These high behavioral 
esteem children also draw figures with 
fewer indications of negative affect and 
what clinicians are likely to regard as 
pathology. Those children with lesser 
behavioral esteem are likely to depict 
figures with less accurate and appropriate 
hands and social role and are also more 
likely to express negative affect, and 
characteristics that are rated as unlikeable 
and/or pathological. These findings led us 
to propose that “а child draws how he 
sees himself acting, and how he believes 
others see him.” This generalization is 
different from that proposed by Good- 
enough and Harris (1950) which stated 
that “а child draws what he feels, rather 
than what he sees or knows to be true.” 
That generalization of 1950 superseded 
the earlier generalization that “а child” 
draws what he knows, rather than what 
he sees.” 

To the question of what is projected in 
a figure drawing we propose that children 
express their action patterns and how 
they believe they influence their environ- 
ments. In making this proposal we are 
led to conclude that preadolescent chil- 
dren (such as those we are studying) 
generally function at a level of concrete 
operations and sensorimotor activity and 
generally have an ambiguous or vaguely 
formed self-concept. There is no theoreti- 
cal or empirical reason to believe that the 
concept of self is any better formed than 
are other concepts. If anything, it is likely 
that the concept of self is likely to be less 
developed than are concepts of objects 
and experiences that have clear and 
manipulable external referents. The ques- 
tion of whether the figure drawings of 
adolescents and adults also reflect pro- 
jected personal behavior deserves careful 
study. There are certainly enough indica- 
tions that expressions of anxiety and 
adjustment are manifest in the figure 
drawings of children to suggest that such 
tendencies would persist in later years 
(Fox, Davidson, Lighthall, Waite, & Sara- 
son, 1958; Perkins & Shannon, 1965). 
The possibility that personal perceptions 
of one's own behavior are reflected in a 
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drawa-person figures appears as tenable as 
the possibility that perceptions of one's 
thoughts and feelings are reflected in such 
drawings. 


Reference Note 


- Taylor, J., & Reitz, W. The three faces of 
self-esteem. Research Bulletin No. 80, 
Department of Psychology, The Unive 
of Western Ontario, Ontario, Canada, 1968. 
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First-Drawn Pictures: 


Journal of Personality Assessment, 1976, 40, 4 


A Cross-Cultural Investigation 


FAWZI S. DAOUD 
California School of Professional Psychology, Fresno 


Summary: 


Fifty Jordanian male and female students at the University of Jordan, Jordan 


were asked to draw a person. A significantly larger number of women than men drew a 
picture of the opposite-sex first. This appears in line with Craddick’s finding for American 
college students. The frequency of drawing opposite-sex pictures first as a phenomenon 
characteristic of Jordanian and American female college students was discussed in terms of 
sociocultural factors and considered in the sex-role frame of reference, Suggestions for 


future research were presented. 


In his review of the literature on 
Machover’s Draw-a-Person (DAP) test, 
Swensen (1968) notes a consistent differ- 
ence between men and women subjects in 
the sex of the first drawn picture. His 
report provides enough evidence to sug- 
gest that more normal males than females 
draw their own sex first. He refers, in 
particular, to Craddick’s (1963) study in 
which the difference between male and 
female college students, on this task, is 
Significant at the .01 level of confidence. 
Swensen concludes that the relationships 
between the sex of the first drawn and 
the self-concept are inconsistent and not 
clear. Roback (1968) arrives at essentially 
the same conclusion. 

The purpose of this study is to dis- 
cover whether the difference between the 
sex of first picture drawn by American 
male and female college students holds 
true for college students in a nonwestern 
culture. This study involved students en- 
rolled at the University of Jordan in 
Jordan. 


Method and Results 


Drawings were obtained from 50 male 
and 50 female second-year students at the 
University of Jordan. These drawings 
were collected in a group situation, using 
standard instructions, i.e. “Draw a per- 
son”, Subject was told that his artistic 
ability was not important and that there 
was no time limit. Of 50 male subjects, 
41 (or 82%) drew the self-sex (male 
figure) first, and 9 or (18%) drew the 
opposite sex (female figure) first. How- 
ever, of 50 female subjects, 26 (or 52%) 
drew the self-sex (female figure) first, and 


24 (or 48%) drew the opposite sex (male 
figure) first. The proportion of own sex 
drawings for all the males (82%) is signifi- 
cantly lower (р < .01), than the 95.6 
percent reported by Craddick (1963) for 
American college students but within the 
range reported by Gravitz (1966) for 
normal job applicants. A lesser number of 
female subjects, only 26 (52%) produced 
same-sex drawing. This is higher but not 
significantly different from the figure of 
47.9 percent reported by Craddick for 
college students. 

To find out whether there was a 
difference between Jordanian male and 
female subjects in the frequency with 
which they drew the same-sex first the 
chi square analysis was applied. The 
tesults showed a significant difference 
between the two groups. Chi square 
yielded a value of 10.2 (df = 1,p <.01). 
This is in agreement with Craddick’s 
findings and seems to suggest that such a 
difference may be universal. 

The findings of this present study 
provide data which are consistent with 
the hypothesis that a relatively larger 
number of females than males draw the 
Opposite sex first. While the evidence for 
the assumption that confusion in the 
individual's self-concept and psycho- 
sexual identification is reflected in the 
choice of sex in the drawing of human 
figures is far from convincing, this is 
different from saying that there are no 
personality or social determinants of this 
phenomenon. This tendency exhibited by 
female subjects may suggest a general 
conflict over masculine orientation in 
societies where, as Mainord (1953) ex- 
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plained, “the role of the male has many 
advantages not afforded their own sex” 
(p. 188). This explanation becomes more 
plausible in cultures where male domi- 
nation reaches exaggerated proportions. 
A pertinent future investigation of this 
question would be one which examines 
further personality ог sociological 
characteristics of women drawing males 
first in both societies, 
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Predicting Clinical Judgment for a Primary Grade Apperception Battery 


ROLF A. PETERSON, LEONARD KROEKER, and KAY TORSHEN 
University of Illinois at Chicago Circle 


Summary: A six-catd Primary Grade Apperception Battery (three cards from the CAT and 
three from the SAM) was administered to one group of first grade children on a 4 month 
test-retest schedule and to a new group of first graders 1 year later. Two clinical 
psychologists read the protocols and made clinical judgments regarding home and school 


adjustment on a foyr-point scale. 


An initial regression formula to predict clinical judgment from objective apperception 
score data was derived. The formula was validated on the retest data and the new sample. 
The results indicate the derived apperception score reliably predicted clinical judgment. In 
general, the results also suggest the six card apperception battery may be a useful screening 
test for school and home adjustment for first and second grade children. 


Individual measures of emotional dis- 
turbance, especially measures which elicit 
statements of feelings, are relatively 
scarce for young primary grade children. 
Palmer (1970) considers apperception 
tests to elicit insufficient material from 
young children to provide clinical useful- 
ness. Other test reviewers suggest apper- 
ception methods lack reliable scoring and 
validation when used as a general measure 
of determining emotional problems and 
type of disorder (Anastasi, 1968; Dana, 
1972, pp. 457-460; Zubin, Eron, & 
Schumer, 1965). Eron (1972, pp. 
460-462) reported several non-cross- 
validation TAT studies which did differ- 
entiate clinical groups and noted that 
clinical judgment based on the TAT can 
in some cases, effectively predict group 
membership. Still, the utility of the TAT 
is an unsettled issue (Eron, 1972) and will 
probably remain so as long as it does not 
conform to the requirements of a test. 
Apperception methods tend to lack 
standardized and reliable scoring systems 
for clinical and diagnostic use even 
though such requirments have been met 
for some personality variable measures. 

Often non-clinical investigators (as 
well as clinical investigarors) seek clinical 
judgment as validation of other instru- 
ments or for subject assignment. Rarely 
can such investigators afford complete 
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psychological evaluations but instead 
want screening type evaluations which 
include clinical judgments based on inter- 
view or other verbal interactions. Un- 
fortunately, these techniques often lack 
demonstrated reliability and validity. 

The purpose of the present project was 
to develop a short form apperception 
battery for use with beginning primary 
grade children. Further, it was planned to 
develop an objective scoring system 
which would predict clinical judgments 
based on the same material. 

The model selected for scoring in- 
volved rating the tone and ending of 
stories (Eron, Terry, & Callahan, 1950; 
Zubin, Eron, & Schumer, 1965) as well as 
requiring the child to answer multiple 
choice questions about the situation and 
characters in the story. 


Subjects мала 

All children attending the first grade at 
a Chicago primary school and a Chicago 
suburban primary school during 1971-72 
were included in the first year sample. 
The second year sample consisted of 
children in the same schools during the 
1972-73 school year. Reliability data 
were also obtained from the second grade 
group. Approximately half of the first 
year sample of 79 subjects and half of the 
second year sample of 65 subjects were 
from each school. All suburban subjects 
except one were white, while approx 
mately 35% of the city subjects were 
black. 
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Test Materials and Instructions 

Cards 1, 3, and 4 were selected from 
the Children’s Apperception Test-Human 
Figures (Bellak & Bellak, 1965) as a 
measure of home adjustment. Cards 5,6, 
and 7 were selected from the School 
Apperception Method (Solomon & Starr, 
1968) as a measure of school adjustment. 
The Cards were presented in the follow- 
ing order: 


1. CAT-H 1 2. SAM-5 
3. CAT-H 4 4. SAM-6 
5. CAT-H 3 6. SAM-7 


In addition to the instructions *Look 
at the picture and tell me a story. Tell me 
what's happening and how it ends," the 
child was asked a series of questions. The 
first question was “Which one are you 
most like?" This question required the 
child to select one of the figures in the 
Card picture. Then the child was asked, 
"How does he/she feel?" The child was 
required to select from the choices of 
happy, okay, sad, or mad. In other words, 
the subject selected the feeling to be 
attributed to the figure he or she had 
designated as most like him or herself. 
Next, the child was asked, “Does he/she 
like it at home or at school or with 
friends (whichever was appropriate for the 
card)?" This question required an answer 
of yes, okay, or no. The child was also 
asked, “Does Mom or Dad or teacher or 
friends (whichever was appropriate) like 
him/her?" Again, the question was an- 
Swered as yes, okay, or no. 

Procedure 


The apperception battery was adminis- 
tered by first and second year graduate 
Students. АП children were tested individ- 
ually with an average testing time of 
approximately 15 minutes. A maximum 
of 3 minues per card was allowed for free 
Tesponse story telling. 

Scoring 

Two types of scores were obtained: an 
Objective apperception score; and clinical 
ratings, 

Apperception Score. Following the 
ist administration of the battery, the 
examiners prepared а listing of themes 
and endings. From this list a scoring guide 
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was developed (available from the first 
author). The content of the response was 
scored in its commonsense direction, i.e., 
boy is mad is a negative tone, unless the 
frequency of the negative tone or ending 
for a particular card was equal to or 
greater than a positive content. This did 
not happen except in the case of SAM 
card 7 in which the response “boy is 
mad” is scored as neutral. 

A positive score was given a value of 1, 
a neutral score was 2, and the negative 
score was 3. Rater agreement on scoring 
for the six cards was 82% for tone and 
85% for ending based on 133 ratings, half 
by one pair of raters and half by another. 
A third pair of raters rated 21 sets of the 
home cards (CAT) and obtained a 94% 
agreement across all three cards. Rater 
reliability was considered sufficient to 
continue use of the scoring system. 

For the total objective score, the 
scores for the tone and ending were 
combined with the scores obtained by the 
child’s selection of a multiple choice 
answer (range of scores was | to 4 and 1 
to 3, with 1 always representing the most 
positive response, i.e., happy, yes, yes.) A 
total of 15 items were obtained for home 
adjustment (three cards, five items each) 
and 15 items for school adjustment (three 
cards, five items each). 


Clinical Judgment Ratings. Two 
experienced clinicians (one PhD with 3 
years experience with children and one 
MA with 5 years child testing experi- 
ence) rated each subject's protocol (the 
stories plus the subject's answers to fol- 
low up questions) on a 4-point scale. Two 
judgments were obtained, home adjust- 
ment and school adjustment, on a scale of 
definite maladjustment, some signs of 
maladjustment, no signs of maladjust- 
ment, and definitely adjusted. Values of 1 
to 4 were assigned with 1 corresponding 
to definite maladjustment. Rater agree- 
ment was obtained on several subsamples 
within the study. For one sample of 52 
records from the first administration, 
agreement between two raters for all four 
categories was 6476 for home adjustment 
and 63% for school adjustment. When 
agreement was compared on a no signs vs 
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some signs dichotomy the agreement 
reached 88% for home and 79% for 
school. In no case did the raters differ by 
more than one category. A second sample 
of 106 subjects obtained during the 
second year, which included both first 
and second graders, resulted in rater 
agreements of 69% (home) and 77% 
(school) for all four categories and 91% 
(home) and 84% (school) for some signs 
vs no signs. The interrater correlations for 
two voters, using all four categories, was 
.72 for home and .62 for school. When 
differences existed, the average score was 
used for clinical classification. 


Results 


A correlational analysis and a subse- 
quent stepwise multiple regression analy- 
sis revealed that nine home adjustment 
and eight school adjustment response 
measures were essential to prediction of 
clinical home adjustment rating and clini- 
cal school adjustment rating, respectively 
(items 1, 2, and 3 on all CAT-H cards and 
Cards 5 and 6 of the SAM, but only items 
1 and 3 of SAM-7). 

The scores on the nine home adjust- 
ment measures were summed in order to 
define an overall measure of home adjust- 
ment (possible score range, 9-30). Simi- 
larly, the scores on the eight school adjust- 
ment measures were summed in order to 
define an overall measure of school ad- 
justment (possible score range, 8-27). 

Four months after the first administra- 
tion, Home Adjustment and School 
Adjustment retest data were obtained for 
77 of the 79 subjects. A multiple regres- 
sion analysis resulted in the following 
regression equation designed to predict 
clinical Home Adjustment ratings from 
the new Home Adjustment test data: 

Ү = 5.04 - .177 X 


where Y is clinical Home Adjustment 
rating, and X is Home Adjustment test 
score. 

A similar analysis resulted in the fol- 
lowing clinical School Adjustment predic- 
tion equation: 

Y2431-.129 X 


where Y is clinical School Adjustment 
rating, and X is School Adjustment score. 
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The squared multiple correlation, an 
index of the proportion of clinical rating 
variance accounted for by the predictor 
test, was .72 for the Home Adjustment 
test and .74 for the School Adjustment 
test. 

Table 1 displays the relation between 
Home Adjustment and School Adjust- 
ment test scores on the one hand and 
clinical ratings on the other. 


Table 1 


Apperception Score Ranges 
Associated with Clinical Ratings 


Home School 


Clinical Rating | Adjustment | Adjustment 
Score Score 

Definitely 

adjusted =8 =6 
No signs of 

maladjustment 9-13 7-13 
Some signs of 

maladjustment | 14-19 14-20 
Definite 

maladjustment Die 


Table 2 displays the means and stand- 
ard deviations of the Home Adjustment 
and School Adjustment scale score dis- 
tributions, respectively. 


Table 2 


Means and Standard Deviations 
for the Apperception Scales 


Home Adjustment 


School Adjustment 


The Home Adjustment and School 
Adjustment tests were administered to 4 
second sample of 65 subjects approxi- 
mately 1 year following the first test 
administration. Clinical Home Adjust 
ment and School Adjustment ratings wer 
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also obtained for the cross validation 
sample. The squared multiple correlation 
between clinical ratings and Home 
Adjustment test scores was .47 and the 
squared multiple correlation between 
clinical ratings and School Adjustment 
test scores was .48 for the data obtained 
from the cross validation sample. 

Home and School Adjustment clinical 
rating variance ranged from .29 to .33 
across all test administrations. Standard 
error of measurement estimates based on 
the cross validation sample ranged from 
.33 to .35 for the Home Adjustment and 
School Adjustment tests. A 95% confi- 
dence interval built around a criterion 
rating corresponding to a true score 
(Home Adjustment test) of 13 is bounded 
by the limits 2.05 and 3.43. Note that a 
value of 2.00 on the criterion rating scale 
represents the category “some signs of 
maladjustment” and a value of 3.00 
represents the category “no signs of 
maladjustment.” Similarly given a true 
score of 13 (Home Adjustment test) an 
individual may be classified definitely 
maladjusted with only a probability of 
less than 1%. Tables 3 and 4 display the 
probability of definite maladjustment 
classification and no signs of maladjust- 
ment classification (respectively) corre- 
sponding to certain Home Adjustment 
true score values. 

The correlation between Home Adjust- 
ment and School Adjustment test scores 


Table 3 


Prediction of 
Definite Maladjustment Classification 


Home Probability of 
Adjustment “Definite 

True Maladjustment” 

Score Classification 


less than 1% 
1% 
6% 
31% 


15 
17 
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Table 4 


Prediction of No Signs of 
Maladjustment Classification 


Home Probability of 
Adjustment “No Signs of 

True Maladjustment” 

Score Classification 


57% 


16 20% 
18 3% 
less than 1% 


was .45. In a second study conducted by 
the authors on a group of 151 subjects, 
the correlation between Home Adjust- 
ment and School Adjustment test scores 
was .37. 


Discussion 


On the basis of the research conducted 
at this time, the 9-item Home Adjustment 
scale and the 8-item School Adjustment 
scale demonstrate considerable strength 
in predicting clinical judgment. It is en- 
couraging to note that on cross validation 
of the scales nearly 50% of the clinical 
rating variance may be accounted for by 
each scale. In addition, it appears that 
only 14% of the Home Adjustment score 
variance can be accounted for by School 
Adjustment scores. The fact that the two 
scales (Home Adjustment and School 
Adjustment) are only moderately corre- 
lated suggests that unique sets of verbally 
expressed feelings are being measured. 
Emotional reactions to the home and 
school environment appear to be deter- 
mined by specific environmental factors 
rather than the development of basic 
negative feelings which are then attached 
to all situations. Additional empirical 
evidence is needed in order to delineate 
more clearly the nature of the differences 
between these specific environmental 
factors. 

It is informative to consider the nature 
of the two scales. Each of the items 
within the two scales are of the forced 
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choice type. The interpretation of the 
resulting scales is thereby facilitated. Al- 
though more data are necessary before 
excluding tone and ending items from 
further analysis, these items failed to 
provide predictive information in the 
present study. 

The empirical evidence suggests that 
the Primary Grade Apperception Battery 
has promise as a screening or dichoto- 
mous classification tool. The information 
obtained certainly has face validity since 
the child identified feelings of a character 
with which he or she identifies. Content 
validity of a narrow scope (clinical judg- 
ment on a six-card apperception battery) 
is provided since the task in this case was 
to predict clinical judgment. Predicting 
clinical judgment is the ultimate goal of 
most techniques. In other words, whether 
used to select research subjects or individ- 
uals for further assessment, all measures 
generally imply a prediction of a future 
clinical judgment. 

At this bes the apperception battery 
appears sufficiently promising to invest in 
criterion-related validity studies and at- 
tempts to form cut-off scores for the 
purpose of evaluating hit-rates. Although 
the present authors intend to begin such 
studies, it is hoped others will include the 
battery in their research or clinical pro- 


grams for the purpose of independent 
evaluation. 
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Relationships Among Measures of Managerial Personality Traits 
JOHN B. MINER 
Department of Management 
Georgia State University 


Summary: Comparisons were made to determine the degree of convergence 


three 


measures associated with leadership success in large, hierarchic organizations in the busines 
sector: the Miner Sentence Completion Scale; the Ghiselli Self-Description Inventory; and 
the F-Scale. Correlational analyses and comparisons between means were made using college 
students and business manager samples, The results indicated considerable convergence for 
the first two measures, but not for the F-Scale, The F-Scale was related to the Miner 
Sentence Completion Scale in the student group, but relationships were nonexistent among 
the managers. Analyses of the individual F-Scale items which produced the rela 

among the students suggested that early family-related experiences and attitudes may 
contribute to the development of motivation to manage, but lose their relevance for it later, 
under the onslaught of actual managerial experience. 


In his now classic article, Stogdill 
(1948) concluded after an extensive re- 
view of the literature that situational 
factors play a very significant role in the 
emergence of leaders and in leadershi 
performance. Over the years Stogdill's 
conclusions have often been extended 
and cited as evidence that "leadership is 
entirely situational in origin and that no 
personal characteristics are predictive of 
leadership" (Stogdill, 1974, p. 72). 

Yet this is not what Stogdill said in 
1948 and it is certainly not his view in 
1974. He feels that “this view seems to 
Overemphasize the situational, and under- 
emphasize the personal, nature of leader- 
ship. Strong evidence indicates that dif- 
ferent leadership skills and traits are 
Tequired in different situations" (Stogdill, 
1974, p. 72). And again, "The situationist 
approach. . .denied the influences of indi- 
vidual differences, attributing all variance 
between persons to fortuitous demands 
of the environment” (p. 82). 

One consequence of Stogdill's views is 
that researchers concerned with leader- 
ship skills and traits began to focus on the 
Tole these characteristics played within 
Specific situational contexts. The conting- 
ency approach to leadership as represent- 
ed by Fiedler’s (1958, 1967) work is of 
this kind. So, too, is the limited domain 
approach which focuses upon one par- 

The author wishes to thank Michael Albert 


for his invaluable assistance in connection with 
the data analyses. 


ticular leadership situation without regard 
to other contingencies. 

This limited domain approach has had 
an especially long history as applied to 
leadership in organizations (managing) 
with primary emphasis on relatively large, 
hierarchical organizations in the business 
sector. This particular definition of a 
situation may seem excessively broad to 
some, yet jum a between various 
traits and both leader emergence and 
leadership effectiveness have been estab- 
lished with some consistency within this 
domain. Furthermore, recent literature 
reviews such as those by Campbell, Dun- 
nette, Lawler, and Weick (1970) and by 
Miner (1973) suggest a certain degree of 
convergence among these findings. 

The difficulty is that this convergence 
is more assumed than empirically estab- 
lished. Perusal of the various trait mea- 
sures that have been shown to possess 
validity in the hierarchical business organ- 
ization situation and of the trait names 
suggests that overlapping exists and that 
similar variables are being measured. Yet 
in actual fact, we know very little in this 
area. Research comparing the various trait 
measures that have a legitimate claim to 
validity within this managerial situation 
has been almost nonexistent. 


Traits and Hypotheses 


The present research attempted to 
remedy this gap in our knowledge, by 
comparing three widely studied measures 
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of managerial traits: the Miner Sentence 
Completion Scale (MSCS); the Ghiselli 
Self-Description Inventory; and the 
F-Scale. These measures were selected in 
a deliberate attempt to achieve diversity. 
The MSCS is a projective measure de- 
veloped entirely on the basis of theory 
(Miner, 1965). The Ghiselli measure is of 
the adjective checklist type and its scales 
are all empirically derived (Ghiselli, 
1971). The F-Scale is a self-report atti- 
tude measure which, like many such 
scales, may suffer from biases due to both 
response sets and ideological commit- 
ments (Adorno, Frenkel-Brunswik, Levin- 
son, & Sanford, 1950). 

The intent of this study was to deter- 
mine whether relationships exist between 
these three measures of managerial traits. 
Some may wish to consider it a contribu- 
tion to the construct validation of certain 
measures of managerial talent in the large, 
hierarchic, business organization situa- 
tion. In any event, the very diversity of 
the measurement approaches employed 
should militate against a finding of con- 
vergence. If convergence is found under 
such circumstances, the power of the 
underlying theoretical constructs can be 
presumed to be considerable. 

The validity of the MSCS measures as 
indexes of managerial talent in the situ- 
ation under consideration has been estab- 
lished with some consistency. The studies 
extend back to the early 1960s (Miner, 
1960) and include research conducted by 
myself (Miner, 1965, 1967, 1974a, 
1974b; Miner, Rizzo, Harlow, & Hill, 
1974) and others (Gantz, Erickson & 
Stephenson, 1971; Lacey, 1974). The 
research supports both of the total score 
measures of motivation to manage (the 
Item Score and the Rare Score) and the 
seven subscale measures of managerial 
traits as indicative of managerial talent. 
These traits are a favorable attitude to 
authority, competitive motivation (in 
games and elsewhere), assertiveness, 

power motivation, differentiated role 
motivation, and a sense of responsibility. 
All have proved valid in at least two 
studies and most in many more. However, 
the consistency with which these sub- 
scales have yielded validity does not 
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approximate that for the total scores. 

Research with the Self-Description In- 
ventory has an even longer history, ex- 
tending back to the early 1950s (Ghiselli, 
1954). The most recent synthesis and 
restatement is presented in book form 
(Ghiselli, 1971). However, unlike the 
MSCS, the Self-Description Inventory 
does not yield validity with all of its 
measures. Ghiselli describes Supervisory 
Ability as having a unique position with 
regard to managerial talent. Following are 
five traits which play a major role — need 
for occupational achievement, intelli- 
gence, need for self-actualization, self- 
assurance, and decisiveness. Then there 
are the lack of the need for security, the 
lack of working class affinity, and initia- 
tive, all of which are characterized as 
playing a minor role in managerial talent, 
plus the lack of the need for high 
financial reward which may play a very 
small part. The need for power, maturity, 
and masculinity-femininity do not fall 
within the domain of managerial talent. 

Of the Ghiselli measures only intelli- 
gence deals with a characteristic which 
has previously been shown to have no 
relationship to the MSCS measures 
(Miner, 1965). Accordingly, the hypothe- 
sis with regard to this index must be 
modified from what would otherwise be 
expected. With this proviso the hypothe- 
ses of this study may be stated as follows: 

l. The Ghiselli measure of Supervis- 
ory Ability will show a very strong and 
very consistent positive relationship to 
the various MSCS measures, especially the 
total score measures. 

2. The Ghiselli measures of Need 
Achievement, Need  Self-actualization, 
Self-assurance, and Decisiveness will show 
a strong and consistent positive relation- 
Ship to the various MSCS measures, es- 
pecially the total score measures. 

3. The Ghiselli measures of Need 
Security, Working Class Affinity, and 
Need Financial Reward will show some 
negative relationships to the various 
MSCS measures; the Initiative measure 
some positive relationship. 

4. The Ghiselli measures of Need 
Power, Maturity, Masculinity-Feminity, | 
and Intelligence will show no relation- 
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Ene the various MSCS measures. 

e trait of authoritarianism was not 
included in this study because it has been 
consistently shown to have a relationship 
to leadership success within the theoreti- 
cal domain under consideration. The 
relationships between authoritarianism 
and both leader emergence and leadership 
effectiveness are tenuous at best (Stogdill, 
1974). Yet a number of well known and 
widely accepted writers, of whom Likert 
(1967) is typical, have stated that author- 
itarianism is characteristic of the manage- 
ment systems existing in the large corpo- 
rations where the Self—Description Index 
and the MSCS have established their 
validities. On this basis it seems appropri- 
ate to hypothesize certain relationships 
between this trait and these two measures 
of managerial talent. There is sufficient 
Teason to conclude that authoritarianism 
is a {гай which is part of the value 
Structures in the leadership situation 
being investigated (Miner, 1968). 

The F-Scale was utilized as a measure 
of authoritarianism because over the 
years, even with its imperfections, it has 
tended to establish itself as the prototype 
measure of this trait (see Vroom, 1960). 
Its hypothesized relationship with the 
Other two measures are as follows: 

5. The F-Scale measure of authoritari- 
anism will show some relationship to the 
various MSCS measures. 

6. The F-Scale measure of authoritari- 
anism will show some positive relation- 
ship to the Ghiselli measures of Super- 
visory Ability, Need Achievement, Need 
Self-actualization, Self-assurance, Decis- 
iveness, and Initiative; some negative 
relationship to Need Security, Working 

Affinity, and Need Financial Re- 
ward; and no relationship to Need Power 
and Masculinity-Femininity. 

Hypothesis 6 is based on the validity 
data reported by Ghiselli (1971), but it 
neglects to mention Maturity and Intelli- 
gence. There are findings indicating that 
maturity, defined in the strictly empirical 
Sense implied by the Ghiselli measure, 
should be positively related to authori- 
tarianism (Ondrack, 1971) and that intel- 
ligence should be negatively related 
(Stogdill, 1974). Accordingly : 
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7. The F-Scale measure of authoritari- 
anism will show some positive relation- 
ship to the Ghiselli measure of Maturity 
and some negative relationship to the 
measure of Intelligence. 

The hypotheses stated to this point are 
correlational in nature. However, true 
convergence implies that mean scores for 
trait measures should behave in a similar 
manner also. More specifically, individu- 
als within the domain (managers) should 
have higher mean scores on all managerial 
traits than individuals outside the domain 
(such as students). The resulting hypothe- 
sis reads: 

8. Managers will have relatively high 
scores on all the MSCS measures, on the 
Ghiselli measures of Supervisory Ability, 
Need Achievement, Need Self-actuali- 
zation, Self-assurance, —Decisiveness, 
Initiative, and Intelligence, and on the 
F-Scale; they will have relatively low 
scores on the Ghiselli measures of Need 
Security, Working Class Affinity, and 
Need Financial Reward. 

In addition where the managerial 
sample is older and contains more males 
than the comparison group: 

9. Managers will have relatively high 
scores on the Ghiselli measures of Matur- 
ity and Masculinity-Femininity; there will 
be no difference on Need Power. 


Method 


Subjects 

Two samples of subjects were em- 
ployed, one consisting of college students 
and the other of business managers. As 
with the selection of diverse measures of 
managerial traits, the objective was to test 
hypotheses 1-7 using widely varying sub- 
ject groups on the assumption that if 
comparable results were obtained with 
such groups, broader generalization 
would be justified. Furthermore, 
hypotheses 8 and 9 require samples from 
both inside and outside the domain. 

The college students were enrolled in 
an introductory psychology course at the 
University of Maryland and completed 
the instruments to fulfill course require- 
ments. The sample size was 110, with 67 
females and 43 males. The mean age was 
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19.1 years, with 92% in the 18-21 range. 
There were 63 subjects who were major- 
ing or intended to major in the liberal 
arts. The remainder were spread over a 
variety of professional school majors, 
including 18 in education and 12 in 
business. 

The managerial sample contained 101 
individuals distributed throughout the 
country, who were currently or had very 
recently been employed in a position in 
the field of personnel management and 
industrial relations. All but four were 
males and the mean age was 45.1 years 
with a standard deviation of 8.7. Only 
three were in their 20s and two in their 
60s. Their current positions were at a 
relatively high level: 22 held vice presi- 
dential titles, and the sample was about 
evenly split between those who labelled 
themselves members of top management 
and those who selected the middle 
management designation; only three were 
at the first level. The mean present yearly 
income from these positions was over 
$28,000. More than half had done gradu- 
ate work and only two had not had some 
college. Business administration and 
social science majors predominated al- 
though there was a sprinkling of other 
majors. 

All of the managers were employed in 
business firms with more than 100 em- 
ployees. No two were with the same 
company and although the median firm 
had 2,640 employees, some very large 
organizations were represented. Manu- 
facturing firms predominated with 67%, 
but agriculture, mining, transportation, 
utilities, wholesale and retail trade, con- 
struction, financial institutions, and ser- 
vice organizations were included also. The 
mean time the managers had been em- 
ployed by these companies was 10 years 
with 5% of those years spent in the 
current position. The data indicate that 
the managerial sample does in fact con- 
tain individuals who exercise leadership 
within the situational domain under con- 
sideration. 


Measures 
The standard version of the Miner 
Sentence Completion Scale was employed 
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and the scoring was done in accordance 
with conventional procedures (Miner, 
1964). Reliability estimates obtained 
from administrations separated by 4 
10-week period have yielded values rang- 
ing from .68 to .84 with a median of 81 
for the total scores in various samples. 
Subscale reliabilities obtained at the same 
time interval range from .44 to .63 witha 
median of .48 (Miner, 1965). 

The Ghiselli Self-Description Inven- 
tory used was the standard €4-item ver- 
sion and the 13 scoring keys given in 
Ghiselli (1971) were employed. Ghiselli 
has not reported reliability estimates for 
his measures. However, the validities re- 
ported do suggest adequate reliability and 
Ghiselli (1971) does say, 

It would seem arrogant to presume 

that so short a test could possibly 

measure as many as 13 traits. And this 
would be quite true if we were assess- 


| 


ing men. But ме аге not; rather we are | 


assessing traits. A test used in the 
assessment of men must be of suffi- 
cient length that the scores it yields 
are relatively uninfluenced by the ef- 
fects of random factors. (p. 33) 


It appears that Ghiselli feels his mea- 


Sure is adequate to the task he sets. Yet 


others have not always agreed. Thus, © 
Frederiksen, Jensen, and Beaton (1972) - 


report corrected split-half scale reliabil- 


ities ranging from .06 to .50 with a - 


median of .36, and accordingly, “decided 
to drop the instrument from further 
analysis” (p. 104). However, the use of 
the split-half procedure with measures 
containing from 8 to 36 items (median 
20) where the weight assigned to each 
item varies from 1 to 6 can be ques 
tioned. Given the validities reported by 
Ghiselli (1971) which range up to .75 in 


one small sample, at least minimally | 


adequate reliability must be assumed. 


The F-Scale used contained all items 
presented by Adorno, Frenkel-Brunswik 
Levinson, and Sanford (1950) which have 
not become clearly outdated due to the 
passage of time. There are 28 such items 
and subjects were asked to respond on ? 
5-point scale as follows: Strongly agree: 
Agree; I can't make up my mind; 
agree; and Strongly disagree. 
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Scores ranging бот 5 for Strongly 
agree to | for Strongly disagree were 
assigned and totalled over the 28 items.; 
the possible score range was thus from 28 
to 140 with 84 as a neutral point. 
Corrected odd-even reliabilities of .82 in 
the student sample and .85 in the mana- 
gerial sample were obtained. 


Procedure 


The three measures were administered 
to the student sample as a group in a 
single session. 

Administration in the managerial 
sample was by mail. The three measures 
and a background form were originally 
mailed to 234 individuals. These were 
managers who had participated previously 
as a panel in various surveys of personnel 
practices. The panel had been constituted 
not so much with a view to representa- 
tiveness as to providing a diversity of 
organizations and knowledgeable respon- 
dents within those organizations. The 234 
were all of the managers remaining in the 
panel after deleting managers in non- 
business organizations, those in firms 
with less than 100 employees, and a few 
panel members with whom contact had 
already been lost. 

Information obtained subsequent to 
mailing indicated that a number of 
additional panel members had in fact 
been lost due to moves, plant closings, 
and the like. In several cases the new 
Occupant of a panel member's position 
completed the measures and his responses 
Were included in the study. However, 
even so, the response rate came to only 
43% of the original mailing. There was 
One follow-up. 

Such data as are available suggest that 
the failure to obtain a larger number of 
Tespondents did not seriously influence 
the results. The original panel was not 
Tepresentative of all personnel managers 
in any event and adequate testing of the 
hypotheses did not require representative- 
ness. Furthermore, comparisons between 
the 101 respondents and the 133 non- 
Tespondents can be made using data on 
Position level and size of company which 
Were available on the panel members 
Prior to the present study. Although 
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there are trends in the direction of the 
non-tespondents being in somewhat 


higher level positions and from somewhat 
larger companies neither of these trends 
even approximates statistical significance, 


Results 
Findings "We hypotheses 1-4 are 
given in Table І. Ghiselli Supervisory 


Ability measure is correlated significan 
with the MSCS total scores in bo 
samples. In general the support for 
hypothesis | appears to be somewhat 
stronger in the managerial sample than 
among the students. 

Taken as a whole the Ghiselli measures 
noted in hypothesis 2 also appear to be 
related to the MSCS measures. This is 
particularly true of Decisiveness and Self- 
assurance which yield the total score 
correlations. Again support for the 
hypothesis is ту, л among the man- 
agers, although it is found in both groups. 

Support for hypothesis 3 is less con- 
sistent than for hypotheses | and 2, as 
expected. There are fewer significant cor- 
relations with the MSCS total scores and 
no significant correlations at all involving 
the Working Class Affinity measure. Sup- 
port continues to be strongest in the 
managerial sample. 

Hypothesis 4 predicts no significant 
telationships for the four Ghiselli scales 
noted, and, in fact, this does prove to be 
the case for the MSCS total score mea- 
sures. However, nine other positive and 
two negative correlations were obtained. 
Maturity is unrelated as predicted, and 
the fact that the two correlations involv- 
ing Intelligence are in opposite directions 
within the same sample suggests random 
fluctuation. The correlations obtained 
with the Ghiselli Masculinity-Feminity 
measure, although more numerous, are 
also concentrated primarily in the mana- 
gerial sample and take both positive and 
negative signs. The Need Power scale does 
appear to be positively related to the 
MSCS, contrary to the hypothesis, and 
yields significant results in both samples. 

Insofar as the consistency provisions 
of the first four hypotheses are con- 
cerned, the data yield considerable sup- 
port. Whereas 44% of the correlations 


Table 1 


Significant Correlations Between MSCS and 
Ghiselli Measures in Student (n = 110) and Manager (n = 101) Samples 


Hypothesized 


ос win re n 
s ar sen pe 


= 19* 


Ghiselli Measure 


Supervisory Ability 
Need Achievement 
Need Self-actualization 
Self-assurance 
Decisiveness 

Need Security 

Working Class Affinity 
Initiative 

Need Financial Reward 
Need Power 

Maturity 
Masculinity-Feminity 
Intelligence 


* p <.10, two-tailed 
** p < .05, two-tailed 
*** p < 01, two-tailed 


me————— X. unii - -— 


8st 


| шм] jouaspuny fo 22028424407) 
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Table 2 
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Significant Correlations Between MSCS and Ghiselli Measures 
and F-Scale in Student (n = 110) and Manager (л = 101) Samples 


Measures 


MSCS Measures 


Item Score 
Rare Score 


Authority Figures 
Competitive Games 
Competitive Situations 
Masculine Role 
Imposing Wishes 
Standing Out 

Routine Functions 


Ghiselli Measures 
Supervisory Ability 
Need Achievement 
Need Self-actualization 
Self-assurance 
Decisiveness 

Need Security 

Working Class Affinity 
Initiative 

Need Financial Reward 
Need Power 

Maturity 
Masculinity—Feminity 
Intelligence 


* p <.10, two-tailed 
** p < .05, two-tailed 
*** p < 01, two-tailed 


Hypothesized 
Relationship 


Managers 


* 


‚А? 
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testing hypothesis 1 аге significant 
(p<.10 or better), the percentages for 
hypotheses 2 and 3 are 32 and 14, 
respectively. Allowing positive and nega- 
tive values to cancel each other out, only 
10% of the possible correlations testing 
hypothesis 4 are significant and most of 
these involve Need Power. These trends 
are maintained within both samples, al- 
though the number of significant correla- 
tions is over twice as large among the 
managers. In no case is a significant 
correlation obtained in a direction oppo- 
site to that hypothesized; when the 
hypotheses reverse signs, as with Need 
Security and Need for High Financial 
Reward, the correlations do also. 

On the other hand, trends in the 
Strength of the correlations do not follow 
the hypothesized pattern. The percentage 
of the correlations reported in Table 1 
which are highly significant (p«01) is 13, 
30, 30, and 18 in order of the hypothesis 
number; the median correlations noted 
are .20, .23, .24 and .17, respectively; the 
largest correlation values obtained are 
+26, .35, .29, and .28, respectively. 

Data for hypotheses 5-7 involving the 
F-Scale are given in Table 2. Hypothesis 5 
receives considerable support in the stu- 
dent sample. Both MSCS total score 
measures and the index of favorable 
attitudes to authority are significantly 
related to F-Scale score. However, no 
Such support is obtained in the mana- 
gerial sample. There is some evidence for 
the attitude toward authority relation- 
Ship, but this is counteracted by a signifi- 
cant correlation in a direction opposite to 
that hypothesized involving the MSCS 
Competitive Situations subscale. As a 
result, the Item Score correlation in the 
managerial sample is .07 and the Rare 
Scale correlation -.01. 

The correlations in Table 2 provide 
little support for hypothesis 6. There are 
only three significant correlations, all in 
the student sample, and one is in a 
direction counter to that hypothesized. 
Although the predicted lack of relation- 
ship between both Need Power and 


_ Masculinity-Feminity and the F-Scale was 


confirmed, major aspects of managerial 
talent such as Supervisory Ability, Need 
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Achievement, Need for Self-actualization, 
and Self-assurance evinced a similar lack 
of relationship. Decisiveness was positive- 
ly correlated in the student sample, but 
not among the managers (-.05). The 
hypothesized negative correlation of the 
Need Financial Reward measure with the 
F-Scale does receive some support in both 
samples, however (r = ар: among the 
managers); the unexpected finding as 
regards Need Security does not (r = .03 
among the managers). 

Hypothesis 7, which is not as directly 
concerned with managerial talent as 
hypothesis 6, does receive support. This 
support is quite pronounced in the case 
of intelligence. The Ghiselli measure 
yields the same negative relationship ob- 
tained with more direct measures of 
mental ability (Stogdill, 1974). The jos 
dicted positive relationship between Ma- 
turity and the F-Scale is not obtained in 
the student sample (r = .04), but in view 
of the extreme age homogeneity within 
this sample this result is not entirely 
unexpected. A significant Maturity corre- 
lation is present among the managers, 
where a greater age dispersion exists. The 
F-Scale is significantly correlated with age 
in this sample (у = .25, p.01). 

Hypotheses 8 and 9 deal with differ- 
ences in mean scores as indicated in Table 
3. The results consistently support the 
hypotheses and the low scores among the 
students, relative to the managers, are 
entirely consistent with previously report- 
ed results (Miner, 1974a). 

The Ghiseli data provide equally 
strong support for hypothesis 8, although 
one previously unexpected finding does 
emerge. This is the fact that the managers 
score significantly higher on Working 
Class Affinity. On further consideration 
this might have been predicted, based on 
a knowledge of the extent to which the 
managers work for manufacturing organi- 
zations; two-thirds do. The mean Working 
Class Affinity score for these managers is 
15.26 vs. 12.76 for the non-manufactur- 
ing managers (7 = 3.82, p.01). Further- 
more, the mean score for the managers 
not in manufacturing is below that for 
the students, 12.97, although not signifi- 
cantly so. 
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Table 3 


Differences Between Student (л = 110) and Manager (л = 101) 
Samples in Mean MSCS, Ghiselli, and F-Scale Scores 


Hypothesized 
Result 


Measure 


MSCS Measure 

Item Score Managers + 
Rare Score Managers + 
Authority Figures Managers + 
Competitive Games Managers + 
Competitive Situations | Managers + 
Masculine Role Managers + 
Imposing Wishes Managers + 
Standing Out Managers + 
Routing Functions Managers + 
Ghiselli Measures 

Supervisory Ability Managers + 
Need Achievement Managers + 
Need Self-actualization | Managers + 
Self-assurance Managers + 
Decisiveness Managers + 
Need Security Students + 
Working Class Affinity | Students + 
Initiative Managers + 
Need Financial Reward] Students + 
Need Power No difference 
Maturity Managers + 
Masculinity-Feminity | Managers + 
Intelligence Managers + 
F-Scale Managers + 


The only major failure to support 
hypothesis 8 occurs with the F-Scale; if 
anything the students score higher (Т = 
1.60, p>.10). On 9 of the 28 items the 
students have significantly higher scores 
(p<.05, or better) and on another 6 the 
managers do. However, neither group has 


Students 


Managers р 
<.01 
<.01 
2.81 <.01 
3.98 <.01 
4.55 <.01 
3.45 < .01 
4.58 < .01 
4.76 < .01 
1.76 < 10 
4.15 < 01 
8.92 < .01 
3.79 < .01 
8.13 <,.01 
2.95 « .01 
3.29 < .01 
3.16 < .01 

SO 

< .01 

< .01 

< 01 

< 101 

<.01 


a total mean score above the neutral 


point of 84, and both have only six items 
on which their mean scores exceed the 
neutral point of 3. 

Since the managers are older and have 
disproportionately more males than the 
students, hypothesis 9 should be com 
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firmed as it deals with the Maturity and 
Masculinity-Feminity measures, and it is 
(see Table 3). However, it is not con- 
firmed with regard to the Need Power 
measure. As in the correlational analysis, 
this measure once again behaves in a 
manner consistent with defining it as a 
managerial trait. 


Discussion 


The findings indicate considerable 
convergence between the traits measured 
by the MSCS and those having a strong 
relationship to managerial talent among 
those measured by the Ghiselli Self- 
Description Inventory. The evidence for 
the consistency of this convergence is 
more pronounced than that for its 
strength. On the other hand, there is good 
reason to believe that the subscales of the 
MSCS and a number of the Ghiselli 
measures have reliabilities low enough to 
severely restrict the level of the correla- 
tions that could be obtained in samples of 
this size. Given the diversity of measure- 
ment approaches and samples these re- 
sults are distinctly encouraging. 

Among the MSCS measures, converg- 
ence is pronounced for the overall mea- 
sures of motivation to manage, with 16 
Significant correlations. It is equally pro- 
nounced for the two measures of com- 
petitiveness with 17 significant correla- 
tions between them, although in this 
instance the clustering with Ghiselli mea- 
Sures of traits having a strong role in 
managerial talent is somewhat less in 
evidence. The MSCS measure of desire for 
a distinctive position yields 9 significant 
correlations, but these are concentrated 


„almost entirely in the managerial sample. 


АП these MSCS measures produce the 
hypothesized mean differences. 
Convergence from the Ghiselli mea- 
sures concentrates primarily in the Super- 
visory Ability (8 significant correlations), 
Self-assurance (7 significant correlations), 
and Decisiveness (12 significant correla- 
tions) scales, Among the managers, and 
the managers only, Need Security (4 
Significant negative correlations) also 
shows convergence. These measures dis- 
criminate between the two samples in the 
same manner as the MSCS measures. 
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The Need Power measure is an enigma. 
Ghiselli says that this trait is not an 
aspect of managerial talent and presents 
data іп support of this conclusion 
(Ghiselli, 1971). On the other hand, the 
MSCS is clearly far from independent of 
this trait. At an earlier time the author 
was in fact convinced that power motiva- 
tion was what the MSCS measured pri- 
marily (Miner, 1963). This view has now 
been replaced, with the development of 
the motivation to manage or will to 
manage construct. However, a certain 
degree of power motivation still seems to 
pervade the measure, especially the Im- 
posing Wishes subscale. Furthermore, the 
Imposing Wishes measure is one of the 
better predictors of managerial success 
criteria among the subscales (Miner, 
1965). 

Given these two sets of results, one 
might expect Ghiselli’s Need Power and 
the MSCS, especially its Imposing Wishes 
component, to exhibit little convergence. 
This does not turn out to be entirely the 
case. There are five significant positive 
correlations spread over the two samples, 
although the key correlation with Impos- 
ing Wishes is significant only among the 
students (r = .01 for the managers). 
Among the managers, Need Power is most 
closely related to the Standing Out mea- 
sure (r = .10 among the students.) Al- 
though Need Power is not significantly 
related to the MSCS total scores the trend 
is distinctly positive (rs = .13 and .14). 
Finally, contrary to the original hypothe- 
sis, Need Power does discriminate be- 
tween samples just as the MSCS measures 
do. The data suggest that a single power 
motivation construct is involved. The 
evidence on validity appears to indicate 
that the MSCS measure of this construct 
is more effective in a predictive sense. 
However, one would expect the Ghiselli 
measure to exhibit at least a minor 
relationship to managerial talent. Perhaps 
future research will reveal that it does 
under certain circumstances. 


Authoritarianism 
and Managerial Talent 

The data provide only limited evidence 
that authoritarianism is also convergent. 
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Among the managers there is nothing to 
indicate this, and the F-Scale does not 
discriminate among the two samples, as 
the MSCS and Ghiselli measures do. This 
latter finding could be influenced by 
what historically has been a strong wel- 
fare or human relations tradition in the 
personnel management field (Miner & 
Miner, 1973). The F-Scale scores for 
these particular managers may be lower 
than for managers in other functional 
areas. 

Yet the MSCS scores, where compara- 
tive data are actually available (Miner, 
1974a), exhibit this kind of depression 
without the student-manager difference 
being obliterated. Furthermore, there is 
no reason why somewhat lower F-Scale 
scores should affect the correlational re- 
sults, even if the mean is decreased. And 
the F-Scale scores do not correlate signifi- 
cantly with the other managerial talent 
measures in the managerial sample. 

The student findings present a some- 
what different picture. There are signifi- 
cant correlations between the F-Scale and 
the MSCS, particularly the total score 
measures. That the F-Scale measure of 
authoritarianism correlates with a mea- 
sure of favorable attitudes to authority 
figures is hardly unexpected (Stogdill, 
1974), but the other MSCS findings 
among the students appear to go beyond 

‚ this, especially in view of the Decisiveness 
and Need for Financial Reward correla- 
tions. Although in general, the Ghiselli 
measures of managerial talent do not 
show a relation to the F-Scale, even in the 
student sample, these two traits do. 
Furthermore, both of these Ghiselli mea- 
sures yield correlations with the MSCS in 
the same student sample. It appears that a 
limited convergence involving the F-Scale 
is present in the student group only. 

In an effort to determine, if possible, 
what specifically might account for this 
convergence, an analysis was made of the 
individual F-Scale items. As indicated in 
Table 4 there are 12 of the 28 items that 
correlate significantly with at least one of 
the MSCS total scores. A content analysis 
was made of these items. 

One clear area of emphasis in the 12 
items is the placing of a high value on 
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(having respect for) parents (family, rela- 
tives) by children(the young, young 
people). This is not a matter of authority 
in the abstract, or political or religious 
authority; it is very much focused on the 
young and the family. A second theme, 
only slightly less pronounced, is that 
people who are bad should be punished 
(gotten rid of, no attempt should be 
made to get along with them). The final 
emphasis evident in the items is on hard 
work (keeping busy), although this is 
distinctly less frequent. These three 
themes appear in 11 of the 12 items. The 
twelfth item dealing with contempt for 
familiarity may indicate a type of punish- 
ment to some respondents, but is suffici- 
ently ambiguous to make such a classifi- 
cation questionable. 

Applying these concepts to the re- 
maining 16 items reveals only one which 
meets any of the three criteria (those who 
commit sex crimes should be publicly 
whipped). Thus 92% of the F-Scale items 
which are significantly correlated with 
MSCS total scores relate to values placed 
on parental authority, punishment and 
hard work, while only 6% of the nonsig- 
nificant items do (x^ = 17.38, р<.01). 
Furthermore, four of the five F-Scale 
items correlating significantly with the 
Ghiselli Decisiveness measure and four of 
the six correlating significantly with the 
Need for Financial Reward measure have 
these themes. Ву way of contrast, of the 
14 F-Scale items correlating significantly 
with the Intelligence measure, where con- 
vergence between all three measures 18 
not present, only 6 deal with parental 
authority, punishment, or hard work. 

It is not surprising that F-Scale items 
which are concerned with favorable atti- 
tudes to authority, the exercise of powe!, 
and competitive striving relate to the 
MSCS. What is surprising is that none of 
these items yield a significant correlation 
in the managerial sample, only among the 
students. The aspects of the F-Scale 
yielding convergence apparently have 
been identified, although the ad hoc 
nature of the analysis makes it impossible 
to be absolutely certain, but this conver 
gence applies only to college students 
concentrated in the 18 to 21 age group IP 


1 
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Table 4 


F-Scale Items Correlating Significantly with 
MSCS Total Scores in Student Sample 


Paraphrase of F-Scale Response 


Obedience and respect for authority are good 


in children 


Strict discipline, rugged determination, and the will 


to work and fight for family and country 
are good in the youth 


Immoral, crooked, and feebleminded people 


should be gotten rid of 


One should not try to get along with people who 


have bad manners, habits, and breeding 
Familiarity produces contempt 


Those who do not feel love, gratitude, and 
respect for parents are bad 


Homosexuals should be punished 
Hard work is good 
Hurting a close friend or relative is bad 


When one is worried, keeping busy is good 


People who insult our honor should be punished 


*p<.10, one-tailed 
** b < .05, one-tailed 
*** p < .01, one-tailed 


any event. 

The parallel between this finding and 
one obtained previously suggests a pos- 
sible explanation. Research indicates that 
While graduate students, mostly in their 
late 20s, do tend to tie their career 
choices to their strong motives, this ten- 
_Сёпсу is much less pronounced among 
Undergraduates in their late teens and 
апу 20s. Thus graduate students in 


Young people should get over their rebellious ideas 


Correlations 


Item Score | Rare Score 


26*** 


.25*** 


219 


gees 
29*** 


20** 
24*%** 
25*%+** 
18** 
10 
13* 


business who have high motivation to 
manage are very likely to make a mana- 
gerial choice in most cases. However, this 
pattern, though present, is much less 
pronounced among the younger under- 
graduates (Miner & Smith, 1969). 

It seems entirely possible that at the 
earlier age motivation to manage is tied 
primarily to the family and manifests 
itself in positive attitudes toward parents, 
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and toward parental values placed on the 
appropriate use of punishment and a 
devotion to hard work. There is reason to 
believe that a family which would per- 
petuate such values might well also pro- 
duce high motivation to manage (Miner, 
1974a). In the present student sample 
such a relationship is in evidence. 

As time goes on, however, and family 
ties are increasingly loosened one would 
expect strong motivation to manage to 
disengage itself from the parental family 
and become more closely tied to career 
considerations and adult life. This attach- 
ment was clearly present in the graduate 
students previously studied. At this point 
the correlation between the MSCS and 
the F-Scale would be expected to begin 
to break down. With further exposure to 
the practical realities of managing and 
greater experience in how strong motives 
can realistically be satisfied in managerial 
work, the correlation should disappear 
entirely, as it appears to have done in the 
managerial sample. Such an explanation 
suggests that the traits indigenous to 
managerial talent may well arise out of an 
authoritarian family background. Even so 
it is entirely possible for these traits to 
have no relationship to authoritarianism 
in adult managers who have replaced the 
parental family with the hierarchial 
Organization and the role of child with 
that of manager. Approaching the prob- 
lem in this manner it seems entirely 
appropriate to question the assertion by 
those such as Likert (1967) that the 
managers who are valued in today’s busi- 
ness organizations are primarily authori- 
tarian in nature. 
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Sociopathy, Self-Actualization, and Time 


STEPHEN H. GETSINGER 
Veterans Administration Hospital 
Perry Point, Maryland 


Summary: Male sociopaths (n = 


15) and self-actualizers (n = 15), ages 18-30, were 


compared on 18 measures of temporal behavior obtained from estimation, projective, and 
questionnaire techniques. Subjects differed significantly on half of these measures including 
time accuracy, delay, dominance, relatedness, and evaluation of the various time modes. 
Results are discussed in terms of theoretical notions of time, positive levels of coping, and 
therapeutic modifications of time-linked behavior. 


Distortions in temporal behavior have 
been explored among various forms of 
psychopathology (Banks, Cappon, & 
Hagen, 1966; Braley & Freed, 1971). 
Schizophrenia (Goldstone & Goldfarb, 
1962; Johnson & Petzel, 1971), depres- 
sion (Dilling & Rabin, 1967), retardation 
(Roos & Albers, 1965a), alcoholism 
(Roos & Albers, 1965b), and suicide 
(Greaves, 1971) have been linked to 
deviant temporal behavior. 

Although there is common clinical 
agreement that sociopaths differ from 
normals in temporal orientation, research 
findings are not consistent. Several 
studies show sociopaths to have restric- 
ted conceptions of the future and a 
greater present orientation (Barndt & 
Johnson, 1955; Davids, Kidder, & Reich, 
1962; Robinson, 1971; Stein, Sarbin, & 
Kulik, 1968). Research indicates that 
sociopaths may have problems in estimat- 
ing time (Barabasz, 1970; Brock & Del 
Guidice, 1963; Robinson, 1971). On the 
other hand, a study by Megargee, Price, 
Frohwirth, and Levine (1970) found in- 
carcerated offenders to be oriented pri- 
marily toward the future and the past 
rather than the present. 

Theorists of self-actualization hypoth- 
esize positive mental health is concomit- 
ant to a present orientation (Maslow, 
1971; Yalom, 1970), and research has 
supported this hypothesis (Cope, 1969; 
Getsinger, 1973). Self-actualizers also 
demonstrate a tendency to more fully 
integrate the past, present, and future 
than do less psychologically healthy sub- 
jects (Getsinger, 1975). If both self- 
actualizers and sociopaths are more 
oriented toward the present time mode 


than the past or future, it remains to bef 
seen what other temporal or personality 
factors may interact with this to produce 
more or less effective coping methods. 

This study compared sociopaths and 
self-actualizers on 18 measures of tempor 
al behavior. It was hoped to discove 
differences between the two groups 0 
time-related tasks and to suggest direc 
tions for therapeutic efforts in the modi 
fication of maladapttvé temporal respo! 
ses. \ 


Method 


Subjects 
Since sex differences have appeared 
with regard to temporal behavior 


(Getsinger, 1974), only males were use 
in this research. Fifteen subjects (38 
18-30; M = 26) were selected from 48 
referrals during a 12-month period in 
large neuropsychiatric hospital ол the 
basis of a psychiatric diagnosis of socio 
pathic personality disorder. Those 80 
jects who demonstrated other та) 
symptoms, e.g., depression, thought ОЕ 
turbances, abnormal EEG, on the basis 

clinical interview or psychological testin 
were excluded from this research. 0 

Another 15 male subjects (age 183 

M = 23) who had the highest scores | 
Block’s (1965) Ego-Resiliency (Subtle 
scale were selected from a larger роо n 
87). The pool of 87 subjects had 
pre-selected from a larger group (n7 1 
on the basis of clinical judgments 

these were “psychologically health 
Each subject in the original 164 СО 
pleted a battery of psychological t? 
and a 30-minute interview with @ рУ 
chologist. These 15 subjects were term. 
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self-actualizers. Although no attempt was 
made to balance the groups for race, 
there were three blacks and 12 whites in 
each. 


Temporal Measures 

Three assessment techniques were used 
resulting in 18 measures of temporal 
' behavior. 

Time estimation. Subjects were asked 
to estimate 30-second intervals using the 
method of production for three trials. 
The method of production required that 
the subject stop an unseen clock when 
he/she felt 30 seconds had elapsed. Sub- 
jects were given no feedback on their 
performance. 

1. Error — The absolute difference 

, between each subject's produced interval 
and the 30-second standard was summed 
across the three trials to produce an error 
Score. 

2. Variability — The variance was 
computed for each subject across the 
three trials. 

3. Delay — The actual length of each 

roduced interval was summed for the 
three trials for each subject. Those who 
| consistently stopped the clock short of 
30 seconds were conceptualized as having 
lower temporal delay. Those who consist- 
ently stopped the clock long of 30 
Seconds were conceptualized as having 
higher temporal delay. 

The Circles Test. Subjects completed 
a temporal projective technique (Cottle, 
1967) requiring them to express their 

oncepts of time in circle drawings. They 
Were asked to draw circles representing 
e Past, Present, and Future on a blank 
eet of paper. Drawings were scored for 
emporal dominance by assigning a score 
f four points if a circle were the largest, 
two points if a circle were intermediate in 
Size, and zero points if a circle were the 
smallest. Dominance scores were obtained 
for each of the time modes for each 
Subject. A temporal relatedness score was 
omputed for each subject's drawing. 
ollowing Cottle’s scoring procedures 
res ranged from zero (temporal 
omicity or the absence of relatedness) 

18 (total projection or overlapping of 

imensions). 
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4. Past Dominance 
5. Present Dominance 
6. Future Dominance 
7. Time Relatedness 


Time Reference Inventory. This per 
and pencil instrument (Roos & Albers, 
1965a, 1965b) requires subjects to re- 
spond to 10 positive, 10 negative, and 10 
neutral open-ended statements with one 
of the three time modes and give age 
projections for each of the past and 
future choices. Scores give positive, nega- 
tive, and neutral evaluations for each of 
the three modes and average future and 
past age projections. 
8. Positive Past 
9. Positive Present 

10. Positive Future 

11. Negative Past 

12. Negative Present 

13. Negative Future 

14. Neutral Past 

15. Neutral Present 

16. Neutral Future 

17. Average Past Age Projection 

18. Average Future Age Projection 

The temporal measures were adminis- 
tered to the subjects as part of the general 
assessment procedures for counseling. 


Results 


Sociopaths differed significantly from 
self-actualizers on 9 of 18 temporal mea- 
sures. The means, standard deviations, t 
values, and probabilities are presented in 
Table 1. Two-tailed ? tests were com- 
puted to determine significant mean dif- 
ferences for each of the variables. 

Sociopaths were less accurate in esti- 
mating time intervals, / (28) = 2.79, p < 
.001, and were less able to delay temporal 
judgments, t (28) = 3.76, p < .001, than 
self-actualizers. However, the two groups 
did not differ in the variability of their 
judgments. 

On the projective test, sociopaths 
demonstrated a significant tendency to 
produce drawings reflecting dominance of 
the past time mode, 7 (28) = 4.03, p < 
:001, but did not differ in present or 
future dominance from self-actualizers. 
Sociopaths also tended to perceive the 
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Table 1 


Means and Standard Deviations for 
Sociopaths and Self-Actualizers on 18 Temporal Variables 


Ж Га Го 


Variable 


Time Estimation 


Error 
Variability 49 
Delay 3.76** 
Circles Test 
Past Dominance 4.03** 
Present Dominance 1.54 
Future Dominance 61 
Relatedness 3.46** 
Time Reference Inventory 
Positive Past 5.40** 
Positive Present 1.49 
Positive Future 
Negative Past 


Negative Present 
Negative Future 
Neutral Past 
Neutral Present 
Neutral Future 
Past Projection 


Future Projection 
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time dimensions as more discrete, / (28) = 
46, p « .001, than self-actualizers. 

When given positive statements to 
assign to a temporal mode, sociopaths 
more frequently placed them in the past, 
t (28) = 540, p < .001, and less 
frequently in the future, ¢ (28) = 2.31, p 
X 05, than self-actualizers. The two 
groups did not differ significantly in 
assignment of positive statements to the 
present mode or assignment of negative 
Statements to the future mode. When 
given negative statements to assign, self- 
actualizers more frequently placed them 
in the past, г (28) = 3.68, p < .001, and 
less frequently in the present г (28) = 
4.71, p < .001, than sociopaths. The only 
significant difference in the assignment of 
neutral statements occurred for the past 
mode where sociopaths assigned more 
En statements, г (28) = 393, p < 


Discussion 


_ Results of this study support the 
othesis that sociopaths differ from 
If-actualizers in temporal behavior. The 
~ finding that sociopaths make more errors 
.. in time estimation, show poorer temporal 
delay, and see little integration among the 
time zones is consistent with the view of 
iopathy as a condition where judg- 
nt, ability to profit from past learn- 
‚ and impulse control are impaired. 
The finding that the male sociopath 


hu 


projects himself no more or less into the 
future when asked to do so than the 
self-actualizer should not be seen as evi- 
dence for the hypothesis that he is no 
more or less likely to do so under natural 
Conditions. It should be remembered that 


hospitalized at the time of this research as 


neutral than 
ualizers. This may indicate that socio- 
ths уеагп for the **good-old-days, " 
ing little connection between past be- 
vior and their present situation. The 


this particular group of sociopaths was. 
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notion that sociopaths and self-actualizers 
live in an "eternal present" is not sup- 
ported by this research. It appears that 
the two groups do not differ in their 
experience of the present as a pleasant 
and open dimension of time. t is 
supported is the view that the sociopath 
lives in a very fleeting present 
contains more negative experiences and is 
infrequently related either to past be- 
havior or future possibilities. 

Attempts at the modification of socio- 
pathic behavior could aim in the direction 
of helping them more accurately estimate 
time related tasks, delay temporal judg- 
ments, and link the temporal modes. If 
temporal relatedness is increased in ther- 
apy, one might expect that there would 
be a shift from the past as the more 
dominant and positive time dimension to 
the present and future. This optimism or 
“hope” appears to be an empirical corre- 
late of mental health for the self-actual- 
izers in this research. 

It appa from this study that the 
relationship between time and higher 
levels of coping is more complex than 
that suggested by ambiguous concepts 
such as “here and now” or “present 
oriented.” Further research is needed 
both to describe temporal behaviors and 
to explore their relationships to other 
personality variables. Research in progress 
continues to study these and other time 
related issues. 
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Decisiveness and Psychological Adjustment 
MICHAEL 5. WEISSMAN 
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Syracuse, New York 


Summary: Decisiveness, defined as the ability of the individual to engage in the 
decision-making process, was examined in relation to a number of parameters of 
psychological adjustment, Six decisiveness instruments, a series of adjustment measures, and 
peer rating assessments were obtained for 228 volunteer subjects. The pattem of 
relationships between the decisiveness measures suggested that decisiveness i mot a 
monolithic trait, but rather is multidimensional, The relationship between the decisiveness 
and adjustment measures indicated marginal support for the hypothesis that decisive 
individuals show better adjustment, with the impressionistic, global measures of decisiveness 
showing a stronger relationship to adjustment than the behavioral, objective ones, However, 
contamination of the data due to methods factors was observed, and sex was seen to be a 
factor in the interaction between decisiveness and adjustment. Methodological improve- 


ments and suggestions for further research are offered. 


While the quantitative aspects of the 
decision-making process have been the 
focus of much research in recent years, 
little attention has been paid to decisive- 
ness as a general characteristic of indi- 
viduals which may relate to other aspects 
of psychological functioning. The present 
investigation attempts to explore this 
latter question by defining the important 
aspects of the individual's ability to en- 
gage in the decision-making process, and 
then relating assessments of each of these 
aspects to a number of measures of 
psychological adjustment. 

The notion that decision-making 
ability relates to psychological adjust- 
ment is rooted in a considerable body of 
literature from social and clinical psychol- 
ogy. For example, Rotter's (1964) locus 
of control construct suggests that indi- 
viduals who believe that they can take 
effective action will cope better, а 
hypothesis which has been supported by 
à number of studies (Epstein & Komorita, 
1970; Fitch, 1970; Joe, 1971; Seligman, 
1973). Similarly, Competence Theory 
(White, 1971) argues that the experience 
of taking effective action is important to 
the development of a sense of compe- 


This investigation is based on the author's 
doctoral dissertation, written at the University 
9f Massachusetts in 1974. The author wishes to 
thank his committee members, Drs. Norman 
Simonson, Norman F. Watt, Ivan D. Steiner, 
and Susan Campbell, for their help and con- 
Structive criticism, 


tence and self-esteem. Other perspectives 
which posit the link between the ability 
to take action and one’s adjustment or 
ability to cope include Epstein's (Note » 
theory of anxiety and Festinger's (195 
dissonance theory. On the basis of these 
theoretical perspectives, the present 
investigation is concentrating on decision- 
making ability as perhaps the most im- 
portant manifestation of the ability to 
take effective action. Thus, the overriding 
hypothesis which guides this research is 
that decisive individuals will show better 
psychological adjustment and superior 
performance in a variety of life situations 
than indecisive ones. A corollary to this 
hypothesis is that the various parameters 
of decisiveness correlate with each other, 
such that we can speak of a general trait 
of decisiveness. 


Method 


Subjects 


Students in a number of under- 
graduate psychology courses at a large 
state university were asked to participate 
in a study of decision-making, and were 
given course credit for their participation. 
Over 250 volunteers (out of an estimated 
1000 students enrolled in the courses) 
reported to the testing sessions, of which 
6096 were female. Of this group, 228 (120 
females, 108 males) returned valid, com- 
plete questionnaires. 
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Decisiveness measures 

It was first necessary to arrive at an 
operational view of decisiveness in order 
to generate suitable measures, and then to 
decide which aspects of psychological 
adjustment would be most fruitful to 
examine. On the basis of an extensive 
review of the literature on decision- 
making, six parameters of decisiveness 
were isolated as being appropriate to this 
research. These parameters are not meant 
to be exhaustive, but rather as reflecting 
some of the most important indices of 
one’s ability to make decisions. These 
parameters, along with the specific instru- 
ments used to measure them, were: 


1. Need for Information (NFI) — The 
amount of information required prior to 
making a decision is obviously an impor- 
tant indicator of the individual's readiness 
to take action. The Expanded Judgment 
Task (Audley, 1964; Brody, 1963; Irwin 
& Smith, 1957; Irwin, Smith, & Mayfield, 
1956; Singer & Roby, 1967) served as the 
measure of NFI, and simply requires the 
subject to make a decision on the basis of 
a limited amount of information, with 
the subject choosing how much informa- 
tion he requires before reaching the de- 
cision. In this research, three decks of 50 
cards each were given to each subject, 
with a circle or a square printed on each 
card, and the subject was requested to 
flip through each deck until he had seen 
enough cards to guess the number of 
circles in the entire deck. The score 
consists of the number of cards required 
before reaching a decision. This proced- 
ure is identical to the one described in 
Brody (1963). 

2. Confidence in Decisions (CID) — 
Confidence in the accuracy of one's 
decisions is also an important part of 
decisiveness, and in the present investiga- 
tion, confidence ratings, on a scale of 1 to 
10, were obtained for each of the three 

trails of the Expanded Judgment Task. 
Thus, each subject supplies three confi- 
dence ratings which are based on his view 
of his performance on the Expanded 
Judgment Task. 

3. Risk-Taking (RT) — The willingness 
of individuals to choose risky alternatives 
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has been the focus of much research, 
particularly in terms of group dynamics 
and the “risky-shift” phenomenon. In the 
present research risk-taking is seen as 
reflecting an implicit attitude held by the 
individual related to his competence as a 
decision-maker. This position is support- 
ed in Jellison and Riskind (1970), which 
examines the literature on risk taking and 
concludes that there is a close relation- 
Ship between risk taking and perceived 
ability. The instrument which was used to 
measure risk-taking was the Choice 
Dilemma Questionnaire (Kogan & Wall- 
ach, 1964), in which twelve hypothetical 
situations are described, with the subject 
being directed’ to choose the minimum 
level of certainty before he would choose 
a risky but desirable alternative. The 
Score consists of the average level of 
certainty chosen for the 12 items, with 
lower levels of certainty corresponding to 
decisive behavior. 

4. Tendency to Defer Decisions 
(TDD) — This construct, currently being 
developed by Ivan Steiner and his re- 
Search associates at the University of 
Massachusetts, directly assesses an indi- 
vidual's tendency to defer decisions to 
others as opposed to making them him- 
self. Ten hypothetical situations are des- 
cribed, with the subject being directed to 
indicate on a seven-point scale how he 
feels about making the decision himself as 
opposed to deferring it to someone else 
mentioned in the situation. The score: 
consists of the subject's average tendency — 
to defer across the ten items, with a high | 
tendency to defer corresponding to inde 
cisive behavior. 

5. Self Appraisal of  Decisivenes | 
(SAD) — The above measures of decisive 
ness are based on actual performance in 
fairly specific decision-making situations: 
and as such can be considered as behav 
oral or task-oriented measures of decisive 
ness. The fifth measure is much more 
general and impressionaistic, being baset | 
on the subjects own view of his оүега 
decision-making ability. Such a subjective 
approach is consistent with the theoreti 
cal basis of this research, for it is the 
experience of being unable to take action 
(make decisions) which is taken to Ue 
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closely related to poor adjustment. The 
specific measure of this impressionistic 
aspect of decisiveness, developed by the 
researcher, contains seven questions ask- 
ing the subject to rate himself on a 
seven-point scale in terms of his ease in 
making decisions, his anxiety in decision- 
making, the amount of time he requires 
to reach decisions, whether big or small 
decisions are more difficult, and how he 
compares to his friends in decision- 
making ability. 

6. Peer-Rating of Decisiveness (PRD) 
— The final decisiveness measure parallels 
the preceding one, in that the identical 
questions are involved, but in this case 
the subject is rated by two peers. Thus, 
both an objective assessment of the sub- 
ject’s decisiveness and a validation of the 
subject’s own ratings are obtained from 
this instrument. 


Adjustment Measures 

Given that this investigation was con- 
cerned with a rather general exploration 
of the relationship between decisiveness 
and adjustment, it was decided to obtain 
data on a broad range of adjustment 
dimensions. It was also necessary to 
obtain these data in as brief a way as 
possible. Finally, it was deemed desirable 
to obtain the adjustment data from a 
variety of sources and collection formats, 
as was done for the decisiveness measures. 

The theoretical perspectives and ac- 
companying research cited above suggest- 
ed several useful dimensions of adjust- 
ment to explore, including self-esteem, 
Satisfaction in life, depression, and 
anxiety under stress. Other specific 
aspects of adjustment which were 
examined were obsessiveness (which one 
would expect to bear a strong relation- 
ship to decisiveness), and several indica- 
tors of social adjustment, including alien- 
ation, anomie, and resentment. Finally, а 
“general self-appraisal” of one’s perform- 
ance in life situations, and a parallel peer 
tating, were obtained, along with some 
background, sociometric data. 

The specific measures which were used 
to tap each of the above dimensions 
Involved several instruments. The most 
comprehensive instrument was a series of 
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41 self-report questions, each employing 
a five-point Likert type answering format, 
designed to tap seven aspects of overall 
adjustment — satisfaction in life, self- 
esteem, lack of social support (aliena- 
tion), anomie, depression, sadness, and 
resentment. The use of this instrument, 
along with reliability and validity statis- 
tics, is reported in Bachman, Kahn, 
Davidson, & Johnston (1967). Immedi- 
ately following this instrument was the 
series of 18 items from the MMPI which 
have been shown to cluster around the 
trait of obsessiveness (scale 131, or the 
“neurotic overcontrol scale," developed 
by Block, Note 2). Anxiety under stress 
was measured by the administration of a 
separate questionnaire at the time of the 
subjects’ final examinations. This five- 
item instrument is modelled after the 
rating scales used by Janis (1958) in his 
studies of anxiety, and have yielded 
reliable results (Weissman, 1972). Follow- 
ing these five items, a number of ad- 
ditional questions assessed the subject’s 
expectations and satisfaction with aca- 
demic and social life, a measure which 
was developed by the researcher and is 
labelled “general  selfappraisal" А 
parallel version of this instrument was 
included on the Peer Rating forms. 


Experimental Procedure 

The subjects reported in groups of 
approximately 30 to the experimental 
sessions, and each subject received the 
three decks of cards required for the 
Expanded Judgment Task, along with a 
comprehensive questionnaire containing 
most of the instruments described above. 
Subjects worked at their own pace, begin- 
ning with the Expanded Judgment Task, 
and proceeding through the self-report 
decisiveness and adjustment instruments. 
After completion of these instruments 
the addresses of the subjects were ob- 
tained so that the “Final Self Appraisal” 
could be mailed at the time of final 
examinations, along with the names of 
two friends or relatives, to whom the Peer 
Rating Questionnaires were mailed. The 
subjects were instructed to return their 
final self-appraisals in person to the 
experimenter, so that short interviews 
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could be conducted and in order to give 
them written feedback on the explicit 
purposes and hypotheses of the research. 


Results 
Test Validity of the Instruments 


With the exception of ambiguous re- 
sults for the Tendency to Defer Decisions 
instrument, all decisiveness and adjust- 
ment measures were shown to be intern- 
ally reliable through the use of inter-item 
and item-total Pearson Product correla- 
tion coefficients, with all coefficients 
being significant at the .001 level.! These 
results were supported by split-half reli- 
ability measures and by a comprehensive 
factor analysis or all items contained in 
the measures (oblique rotation, delta-0), 
with each of the decisiveness and adjust- 
ment measures emerging intact as sepa- 
rate factors. It should be noted that, for 
the Self-Appraisal of Decisiveness and the 
Peer Rating of Decisiveness, two of the 
seven items on both scales yielded lower 
interitem and item-total correlations 
than the other five items, and also 
emerged as separate factors in the factor 
analysis. Thus, these two items, asking 
whether "big" or "small" decisions are 
more difficult, were excluded from the 
total score for these scales and were 
treated separately in later analyses. The 
poor internal reliability of the Tendency 
to Defer Decisions instrument suggests 
that this measure actually contains a 
number of relatively independent factors. 
Finally, because two peer rating forms 
were received for only 149 subjects (at 
least one peer rating form was received 
for 209 subjects), and because the corre- 
lations between both peer ratings was 
relatively high when both were available 
(r = .36, p < .001), it was decided to 
consider only one peer rating for each 
subject, and thereby avoid having to 
seriously diminish the sample size for 
other analyses. 


Relationship Between the 
Decisiveness Measures 

Relatively low correlations were ob- 
1 Complete data on all observed correlations 


for each of the measures is available on request 
from the author. 
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served among the six measures of de- 
cisiveness, suggesting that decisiveness is 
not a global characteristic of individuals, 
but rather a multidimensional construct. 
However, the pattern of relationships, as 
seen in Table 1, suggests some correlation 
between certain measures. What we 
earlier called the four "behavioral" or 
“task oriented" measures of decisiveness 
tend to correlate better with each other 
than with the two impressionistic (self 
and peer) ratings. Similarly, the self and 
peer ratings correlate fairly wel! with each 
other. This observed correlation among 
the behavioral measures on the one hand, 
and between the impressionistic measures 
on the other hand, speaks for the conver- 
gent validity of the decisiveness measures 
within the two observational modes, but 
not across modes. 


Relationship Between the Decisiveness 
and Adjustment Measures 

In order to obtain a broad overview of 
the relationships between the six decisive- 
ness measures and all of the adjustment 
measures, a comprehensive series of t 
tests was performed. The distribution of 
Scores for each of the decisiveness mea- 
Sures was examined, and the upper and 
lower quartiles of each distribution were 
used to generate extreme groupings for 
each of the dimensions of decisiveness. 
All distributions met criteria for пог 
malcy. These extreme groupings Were 
used to form “high decisive" and “low 
decisive" groups for the ¢ tests, in which 
significant differences between these 
groups on each of the adjustment mea- 
sures was determined. 

These data are presented in Table 2, in 
which only significant t values are includ- 
ed. Perhaps the most striking result is the 
large number of significant 7 values ob- 
served for the two impressionistic mea- 
sures, SAD and PRD. This is interesting 
from the perspective of the theoretic 
basis of this research, for it implies that 
one's own impression (or the impression 
of a peer) or one's decisiveness relates 
more strongly to adjustment than ал 
indirect, behavioral assessment. The cor- 
relation between the self and peer ratings 
mentioned earlier, coupled with the fact 
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Table 1 


Correlation Matrix of Relationship Between Decisiveness Measures 


Need Confidence 
For in 
Information Decisions 


Measured 


»"*»« 001 
S*»«.0l 
* 5:55 


that the self and peer ratings relate to the 
adjustment measures in very similar ways, 
tends to obviate the role of response bias 
in these data, but this important metho- 
dological consideration will be examined 
in detail below. Putting this aside for a 
moment, we note a further pattern of 
relationships in Table 2. Most generally 
Stated, there seems to be a relationship 
between the observational mode of the 
decisiveness measures and the particular 
adjustment measures they relate to. More 
Specifically, the most objective behavioral 
measure, NFI, relates only to three simi- 
larly behavioral measures of performance, 
Verbal SAT, Math SAT, and Peer Rating 
of Performance. In a like manner CID, a 
self-assessment of one’s ability to make 
decisions, relates to self-esteem and to 
two social dimensions which seem to 
depend at least partially on how one 
views his ability to relate to others, 
alienation and anomie. Finally, TDD ге- 
lates to those adjustment measures which 
Intuitively seem to relate to accepting 
Tesponsibility for decisions and one’s 
actions in general: self-esteem, taking 
scaminations, alienation, academic per- 
ormance, and obsessiveness. 


Self 
Appraisal 
of Dec. 


Tendency 
to Defer 
Decisions 


These observations of the f-test data 
lead to two important conclusions. First, 
virtually all of the significant results 
which were observed are in the predicted 
direction — decisive individuals are better 
adjusted and perform better in a variety 
of situations. Second, the relationship 
between decisiveness and adjustment is 
much less general than expected, with 
particular dimensions of decisiveness re- 
lating only to particular dimensions of 
adjustment which are similar to each 
other in terms of the type of behavior 
they tap. However, a number of these 
observations could be contaminated by 
methods factors, especially in view of the 
fact that the "strongest" decisiveness 
measure (SAD) is purely self-report, as 
are most of the adjustment measures, so 
it is necessary to deal with this question 
before proceeding with other data and 
discussion. 


Methods Variance 

Contamination of the data by methods 
factors or response bias was assessed by 
Campbell and Fiske's (1959) multitrait- 
multimethod analysis. However, most of 
the data in the present investigation are 
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Table 3 


Multitrait-multimethod Correlation Matrix for Self and Peer Ratings 


Self Appraisal 
of Decisiveness 


(Method A) 


Self Appraisal 
of Performance 


Peer Rating 
of Decisiveness 


(Method B) 


Peer Rating 
of Performance 


Note: 


*** p < .001 
Ms 
*р < .05 


not amenable to this type of analysis, 
because each of the decisiveness and 
adjustment dimensions is not measured 
by more than one method. One import- 
ant part of the data is appropriate, for we 
have both peer and self ratings for general 
decisiveness (SAD and PRD) and for 
Overall performance in life situations 
(Self-Appraisal of Performance and Peer 

ting of Performance). From this 
admittedly small sample of measures 


Method A 
(Self Appraisal) 


Appraisal of | Appraisal of 
Decisiveness | Performance 


Method B 
(Peer Rating) 


Peer Peer 
Rating of Rating of 
Decisiveness | Performance 


Monotrait-heteromethod coefficients are enclosed in rectangles. 
Heterotrait-monomethod coefficients are enclosed in circles. 
Hetrotrait-heteromethod coefficients are enclosed in triangles. 


which are potentially subject to response 
bias it is possible to get a sense of the 
extent of contamination of the data by 
methods factors. As shown in Table 3, 
the relatively high and significant (p < 
.005) monotrait-heteromethod values (in 
rectangles) suggest convergent validity for 
the two traits, which means that there is 
agreement between different measures of 
both of these traits. However, there is 
also evidence for methods contamination, 
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for the monotrait-heteromethod values 
are only slightly larger than one hetero- 
trait-monomethod value, and smaller than 
the other. That is, self-appraisals of differ- 
ent traits (decisiveness and performance) 
correlate almost as highly as different 
measures of each of these traits, and peer 
ratings of these two traits correlate with 
each other more strongly than indepen- 
dent measures of each of these traits. In 
short, different measures of the same trait 
correlate no better with each other than 
do different traits which are measured by 
the same method. The conclusion to be 
drawn from these data is that the two 
traits involved meet criteria for conver- 
gent validity, but not for discriminant 
validity, and thus the relationship be- 
tween the measures suffers due to 
methods variance. Applied more gener- 
ally, this leads one to suspect that re- 
sponse bias probably contaminates the 
relationships between other self-report 
and peer rating dimensions. 

The precise amount of methods vari- 
ance is impossible to determine, especi- 
ally in view of the fact that the multitrait- 
multimethod procedure requires truly 
independent traits, while in this research 
a relationship between the various traits is 
predicted. However, the relative magni- 
tudes of the coefficients in Table 3 
certainly suggest a significant contri- 
bution due to methods variance. A series 
of stepwise multiple regression analyses 
was used to estimate the maximum pos- 
sible contribution of methods variance. 
These data suggested that the strongest 
decisiveness measure (and the only truly 
self-report decisiveness measure subject to 
response bias) accounted for from 4% to 
25% of the variance in the adjustment 
measures, with the remaining five deci- 
siveness measures (which are task- 
oriented or peer ratings, and therefore 
not subject to response bias) accounting 
for an additional 1% to 5% of the 
variance. Now, the strong correlation 
between the self-appraisals and peer 
ratings, along with the fact that they 
relate to the adjustment measures in very 
similar ways, suggests that the self- 
appraisal of decisiveness accounts for at 

least as much “їгие” variance as the peer 
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ratings. Thus, at least 1 to 5 percent of 
the SAD variance is also non-contaminat- 
ed. Indeed, the actual figure is probably 
higher because of the observed correla- 
tions between SAD and the other de- 
cisiveness measures, suggesting some de- 
gree of "shared" correlation between the 
decisiveness and adjustment measures. 
Finally, it should be noted that even in 
the face of extensive contamination due 
to methods variance, the very existence 
of response bias affecting self-appraisals 
of decisiveness and adjustment supports 
the hypothesis that persons who perceive 
themselves to be good decision-makers 
also report better psychological adjust- 
ment. While one could argue that a 
self-report of good psychological adjust- 
ment might be at variance with some 
"objective" criteria of adjustment, it 
must also be noted that very few indi- 
viduals who report good psychological 
adjustment end up on the therapist's 
couch. In sum, the foregoing analyses 
suggest that there is a significant contami- 
nation of the data by methods factors, 
but the fact that there is some “true” 
correlation between decisiveness and | 
adjustment is also clear, and even the 
contaminated data supports the import- 
ance of one’s view of his decision-making 
ability as it relates to psychological 
adjustment. 


Additional Analyses 

The only control variable which was 
shown through a series of analyses 0 
variance to interact in a significant num 
ber of cases with the decisiveness тей 
sures was sex of the subject. With one 
adjustment measure serving as the depen 
dent variable for each analysis of val 
ance, sex interacted with all of tle 
decisiveness measures (except SAD) оп at 
least a few adjustment measures. These 
rather involved data will be presented in. 
separate article, but they can be summa 
rized as follows: taking all significan 
interactions into consideration, it M 
observed that in every case in which 9j 
adjustment measure was based on 4 self 
appraisal, high decisive females rate 
themselves “better” than low decis" 
females, and low decisive males rate 
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themselves "better" than high decisive 
males. On the other hand, in those 
instances where the dependent measure 
was based on peer ratings of the subjects, 
males who are high decisive were rated 
better than females, and females who are 
low decisive are rated better than males. 
Note that only the task-oriented measures 
of decisiveness and the peer ratings are 
involved, so these data are not vulnerable 
to contamination due to response bias. 
The interesting implication here is that 
decisiveness is "valued" in males and 
devalued in females from the perspective 
of others, but the reverse is true when 
self-ratings are involved. One may specu- 
late that a "compensation effect" is 
operating here, in which an individual will 
tend to value in himself a trait which he 
has, even though the opposite trait is 
valued by others, thereby (perhaps) 
counteracting the fact that one does not 
conform to expectations. The data for 
females are particularly interesting from 
this perspective given the present day 
women’s movement. 


Discussion 


From the wording of the hypothesis 
and the nature of the statistical analyses 
presented above it should be clear that 
this research is not attempting to impute 
causality to the relationship between 
decisiveness and psychological adjust- 
ment. Rather, they are taken to be 
phenomenologically or subjectively re- 
lated to each other. That is, it is not being 
held that indecisiveness “causes” mal- 
adjustment, but rather that both are 
subjective manifestations of a learned 
inability (or at least a perceived inability) 
to effect directed responses to the de- 
mands of the environment. Another way 
of saying this is that both indecisiveness 
and poor patterns of adjustment develop 
together in the individual as he encount- 
ers the environment and fails to obtain a 
feeling of competence through having 
experienced successful actions. In a sense, 
he learns not to take action (make de- 
cisions) and at the same time reacts 
adversely to any situation which requires 
such action. Of course, the converse is 
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also applicable, where the individual 
experiences success in his interactions 
with the environment and therefore 
experiences a sense of competence, de- 
cisiveness, and relatively good psycho- 
logical adjustment. 

Now, if this hypothesized correlation 
between decisiveness and psychological 
adjustment is indeed valid, there are 
several important and useful implications. 
First, because decisiveness is relatively 
easy to assess, it would seem possible to 
develop novel and useful techniques to 
evaluate an individual’s adjustment and 
likelihood of success in a variety of 
endeavors by means of his decision- 
making behavior and attitudes. Con- 
versely, one might be able to evaluate an 
individual’s ability to handle particular 
types of decisions by assessing other areas 
of psychological adjustment. Finally it 
may be possible to alter patterns of 
adjustment by helping the individual to 
adopt different decision-making habits 
and attitudes, perhaps in a clinical situ- 
ation, although this would of course 
require experimental validation. 

The data in this investigation support 
this link between decisiveness and adjust- 
ment, albeit in a limited way. The results 
showed good test validity for five of the 
six decisiveness measures, but the pattern 
of relationships between the decisiveness 
measures suggests that decisiveness is not 
4 monolithic trait, but rather is multi- 
dimensional. Further, the relationship 
between decisiveness and adjustment is 
not a general one, but rather a function 
of the particular dimensions under con- 
sideration. Thus, the impressionistic mea- 
sures of decisiveness tend to relate to 
subjective components of adjustment, the 
behavioral measures of decisiveness tend 
to relate to actual performance variables, 
confidence in one’s decisions relates to 
dimensions which tap one’s sense of 
self-worth and independence, and so on. 
The fact that the strongest correlation 
(between self-appraisals of decisiveness 
and performance) was contaminated by 
methods factors certainly attenuates the 
results, but nonetheless some true corre- 
lation was demonstrated even here, and 
even the contaminated data support a 
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phenomenological or subjective link be- 
tween decisiveness and adjustment. 

While this investigation does shed light 
on the nature of decisiveness and its 
relationship to psychological adjustment, 
many questions remain which merit 
further research. In terms of this particu- 
lar study, the most important question 
concerns the fact that the data were 
insufficient to make an accurate determi- 
nation of the extent to which methods 
factors were responsible for the results in 
some important areas. Further research 
could address this question by developing 
a methodology in which every dimension 
of decisiveness is measured by at least 
two independent methods. Also, further 
research using more true-to-life decision- 
making situations and a more hetero- 
geneous population would certainly 
broaden our understanding of the re- 
lationship between decisiveness and 
psychological adjustment. Finally, it 
would certainly seem worthwhile to in- 
vestigate whether in fact psychological 
assessment techniques which are based on 
decision-making behavior can be de- 
veloped, and whether manipulations of 
patterns of decision-making can indeed 
alter psychological adjustment. Perhaps 
the most important conclusion which 
emerges from the present investigation is 
that such a comprehensive study is justi- 
fied, for while our specific conclusions 
are limited, the existence of a relationship 
between decisiveness and adjustment is 
supported. 
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Correlates of Risky Decision-Making 


TIMOTHY G.PLAX and LAWRENCE B. ROSENFELD 
University of New Mexico 


decision-making situations. Two months after the completion of a battery of psychological 
examinations, 240 randomly selected subjects responded to three problems adapted from 


prediction. 


Increased concern with decision- 
making processes has created a need to 
more completely identify an individual's 
orientation toward riskiness in decision 
making (Kusyszyn, 1973). Research on 
individual risk-taking originates in the 
elaboration of formal decision-making 
models, which examine the subjective 
utility and probability of perceived 
Choices. This research has led to an 
interest in the assessment of individual 
differences with regard to probability 
preference (Edwards, 1954a, 1954b). 
Another line of investigation is based in 
motivation theory, with the focus on 
need achievement and fear of failure as 
correlates of risk-taking (Atkinson, 1957, 
1958; Atkinson, Bastian, Earl, & Litwin, 
1960; Atkinson & Litwin, 1960). Both 
approaches have resulted in tests which 
attempt to discriminate among individu- 
als with regard to predicting at least one 
cognitive or behavioral variable associated 
with risky decision-making. 

Much contemporary risk-taking re- 
search assumes that an individual’s risk 
orientation is pervasive and affects all of 
his perceptions and behavior. Morris 
(1957), in an investigation of personality 
characteristics of gamblers (high risk- 
takers), suggested that specific traits may 
be central to gambler/nongambler differ- 
ences. He noted that high risk-takers 
tended to be more secure, dominant, 
masculine, less responsible, and tended to 
assert a greater discrepancy between inner 
and outer selves than nongamblers. 
Scodel, Ratoosh, and Minas (1959) re- 


ported that low risk-takers as compared 
to high risk-takers were more other- 
directed, socially assimilated, and middle- 
class oriented. Cameron and Myers 
(1966) reported that subjects high in 
exhibition, rev or dominance 
tended to prefer risks with high payoffs 
and a low probability of success, and 
subjects high in autonomy ог endurance 
tended to prefer risks with low "e 
and a high probability of success. ~ 
man (1968) reported findings in support 
of the relationship between an individu- 
al’s attitude toward risk-taking and his 
use of strategic (risky) choices in 
playing. He concluded that an individual's 
strategic choices, in a variety of game 
situations, would seem to correlate with 
an individual's overall personality. 
Finally, Sheridan and Shack (1970), in- 
vestigating volunteers for experimental 
research — (risk-takers), reported that 
volunteers were Si tly more accept- 
ing of themselves and significantly less 

ndent on their environment for their 
motivation than nonvolunteers, Addition- 
ally, volunteers tended to be more self- 
actualized than nonvolunteers. 

In general, previous studies offer sup- 
port for risk-taking as а predispositional, 
and not simply a situational, variable. 
However, before an individual's risk 
orientation can be used to make meaning- 
ful predictions, the specific personality 
correlates of risky decision-making must 
be isolated, a task left incompleted by 
prior research, to determine whether a 
risk-taking personality can be conceptual- 
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ized by a particular constellation of com- 
monly identified personality traits. The 
purpose of the present research was to 
identify a constellation of personality 
traits, which, together with studies of 
risk-taking behavior completed since 
1954, should allow researchers to explain 
and predict risk-taking behavior in a large 
variety of decision-making situations. 


Method 


Seven personality tests were selected 
in order to explore substantially different 
modes of personality functioning. Al- 
though the personality instruments are 
based on different and essentially unrelat- 
ed concepts of personality, each instru- 
ment appears well suited for use in an 
empirical inquiry into the role of person- 
ality in risk-taking behavior. Each pro- 
vides a direct measure of one or more 
relatively independent normal personality 
variables. The instruments have the 
additional advantages of measuring a wide 
range of needs with generally very high 
stability coefficients, useful normative 
data, and objective scoring systems. Also, 
several of these scales are those most 
often used to serve as bases for new 

tsonality scales appearing each year 
(т & Smith, 1971). 

The four major tests used in this 
investigation were: the California Psycho- 
logical Inventory (CPI), based upon an 
interpersonal behavior theory (Gough, 
1956); the Edwards Personal Preference 
Schedule (EPPS), based upon a need- 
Structure theory (Edwards, 1959); the 
Allport, Vernon, and Lindzey Study of 
Values (VALUES), based upon interest or 
motive theory (Allport, Vernon, & 
Lindzey, 1970); and the Tennessee Self- 
Concept Scale (TSCS), based upon a 
multidimensional self-concept theory 
(Fitts, 1965). Three other instruments 
were included: the Radicalism-Conser- 
vatism Scale, measuring several dimen- 
sions of socio-political attitudes (Comrey 
& Newmeyer, 1965); the Troldahl and 
Powell Short Form Dogmatism Scale, 
measuring the degree to which an individ- 
ual’s belief system is open or closed 

(Troldahl & Powell, 1965); and the 
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Machiavellianism Scale, measuring the de- 
gree to which an individual is manipula- 
tive in his interpersonal relations (Christie 
& Geis, 1970). 

These seven instruments were adminis- 
tered over several days to 240 randomly 
selected students enrolled in basic speech 
courses at the University of New Mexico, 
Spring, 1974. Two months following the 
completion of the personality tests, the 
subjects responded to three problems 
adapted from the Kogan and Wallach 
Choice Dilemma Problems, a measure of 
risky decision-making (Kogan & Wallach, 
1964). More “real-life” situations were 
not used because Cameron and Myer 
(1966) reported no significant difference 
in the results between an imaginary and à 
real-life decision-making situation. With a 
possible range from 3 (indicating most 
risky) to 30 (indicating least risky), the 
mean score on this measure for the 240 
Subjects was 15.26, with a standard devi- 
ation of 5.45. 

Problems to control in the designing of 
risk-taking experiments have been empha- 
sized in a number of articles. Cartwright 
(1971) summarized several problems re- 
ported in previous experiments, two of 
Which were pertinent in the designing of 
the present investigation: the effects of 
the individual choice dilemmas question- 
naire (CDQ) items and the effects of 
differences among the CDQ items in 
terms of their risky or cautious orienta- 
tion. 

The effects of the individual CDQ 
items on the occurrence of risk-taking 
have received a great deal of scrutiny. 
Even in the earliest research it was evi- 
dent that the 12 items of the CDQ 
contributed to an overall risk-taking re: 
ѕропѕе in quite different ways and that 
the original procedure of summing 16 
Sponses across all 12 items was mislead- 
ing. Although the means were toward risk 
for most items, their magnitudes varied 
considerably and a portion of the € 
Sponse variation was lost when adding 
across all 12 essentially different items. 
Each item has been shown to generate 2 
characteristic distribution of individu 
choices. There were, moreover, two items 
which repeatedly produced cautiousness 
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Table 1 


Significant (p < .01) Correlations 
Between Risky Decision-Making and 
53 Personality Variables 


Personality Variables Risk 
E Lr 
CPI 

Dominance 21084 

Capacity for Status 23747 

Sociability 21076 

Social Presence 41260 

Self-Acceptance 30265 

Achievement via 

Independence 28396 

Intellectual Efficiency 32655 

Flexibility 24616 

Femininity -.21468 
Radicalism-Conservatism 34600 
Dogmatism -.26911 
EPPS 

Deference -.20793 

Abasement -.29321 
VALUES 

Aesthetic .24685 
TSCS 

Moral-ethical Self 20154 


EM. eee 


In order to deal with this concern, a 
preliminary study was conducted in Fall, 
1973 to isolate for the present college 
Population risky items with similar and 
consistent initial means to match those of 
the original ten risky items that had been 
Teported to meet this condition (Cart- 
wright, 1971). The results of the pilot 
study revealed three consistently risky 
items, those used as the dependent mea- 
sure in the present investigation. These 
items, like items 4, 7, and 11 of the 
Original CDQ (Cartwright, 1971) pro- 
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duced relatively risky initial choices 
(initial means were 4.4, 4.0 and 4.3 
respectively). Although other items did 
indicate risk, their magnitudes varied too 
substantially to be included in a summed 
risk-taking score. Note also that the prob- 
lem of risky versus cautious item differ- 
ences was also controlled for: only risky 
items were selected from the preliminary . 
study. 


Results 


Three separate analyses were per- 
formed on the data. First, each of the 
personality variables was correlated with 
the subjects’ responses to the measure of 
risky decision-making. Table 1 presents 
the matrix of significant correlations. 

A large number of personality vari- 
ables correlated significantly with risky 
decision-making. An interpretation of the 
negative correlations indicated that as an 
individual’s decision making became more 
risky, he became more masculine, less 
dogmatic, less accepting of others’ decis- 
ions, and less dependent upon help from 
others. The positive correlations revealed 
that the more risky the individual be- 
came, the greater was his capacity for 
dominance, need for status, social pres- 
ence, and self-acceptance. The riskier 
individual was also characterized as more 


independent, intellectually efficient, 
flexible, liberal, and in possession of a 
higher self-concept. 


Second, a factor analysis was per- 
formed to determine the factor structure 
of risky decision-making with the other 
personality variables. Table 2 presents the 
results of the factor analysis. (Only those 
personality variables which loaded at 
approximately .3 or above were identified 
as representing the "risky personality") 

The variables which loaded on this 
factor, which accounted for 14% of the 
variance of the entire correlation matrix, 
revealed a similar pattern to that pre- 
sented in the correlation. matrix. The 
large number of personality variables 
loading on a factor identified as "risky 
decision-making" indicated that this is a 
complex phenomenon. However, the 
personality variable which appeared most 
descriptive of the overall pattern is social 


Table 2 


Factor Structure of 
Risky Decision-Making 


“Risk” 
Personality Variables Factor* 
CPI 
Capacity for Status .31307 
Social Presence .60320 
Achievement via 
Independence 53505 
Intellectual Efficiency 37200 
Flexibility 63370 
Radicalism-Conservatism 64942 
Dogmatism -.62041 
EPPS 
Deference -36517 
Order -.36606 
Autonomy 39754 
Abasement -.44979 
VALUES 
Aesthetic 45655 
Religious -.32870 


а Risky decision-making loaded -.5 with 
this factor. 


presence, and, indeed, this variable ac- 
counts for the greatest proportion of 
variance of risky decision-making, as re- 
vealed in the third analysis. 

The third analysis, a stepwise multiple 
regression, was performed with risky 
decision-making as the dependent vari- 
able. Table 3 presents a summary of the 
multiple regression procedure. The table 
includes the amount of variance account- 
ed for by each variable entered into the 
equation, the beta (B) weights for deriv- 
ing the multiple regression equation, and 
the standard error. Variables were added 
until approximately 3576 of the variance 
of the dependent variable was accounted 
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for (10 variables entered into the 
tion). Subsequent additions of variab 
did not account for any substantial 
crease in explained variance, so the reg 
sion procedure was terminated. 

The results indicated that there 
ten best predictors of risky decision 
making. One problem in the applicatio 
of multiple correlation technique which 
was considered in the present study is the 
estimation of the true multiple correla 
tion from the biased sample mul 
correlation. More specifically, altho 
15 of the 53 personality variables зоё 
a significant correlation with risk, | 
intercorrelations among these уапайй 
needed to be considered. Applying tli 
formula for shrinkage of a multiple СОП 
lation when 53 variables are used for 2 
subjects, the obtained R? of .35 shov 
an expected cross validity of .41, india 
ing an increase rather than a decrease. 9f 
McNemar (1962, p. 184) or Herzbe 
(1969, p. 4). The large number of v 
ables necessary to predict risk-takin 
together with the relationships amo 
them, parallels results of the first tW 
analyses. A pattern emerges from ЇЇ 
three analyses which allows for a detaile 
description of a risky десіѕіоп-такі 
personality. 


Summary and Conclusion 


From the analyses performed on Ш 
measure of risky decision-making алі 
personality variables, a risk-taking perso! 
ality pattern may be conceptualize 
allowing for the explication of : 
decision-making behavior. Individual 
exhibiting riskiness in decision-mast 
were characterized as persistent, effecti 
in their communication, confident am 
outgoing, clever and imaginative, agg? 
Sive, efficient and clear-thinking, 
manipulative and opportunistic in deat 
with others. Also, the risky decis!07 
maker appears to be a radical thinker WY 
lacks the ability to let others ma 
decisions, has а low need for an orae" 
life or environment, feels little guilt 4 
wrong-doing, and is independent 
others in decision-making. The pem 
ality pattern descriptive of the high d 
taker characterizes a dynamic =“ 
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Table 3 


Stepwise Multiple Regression with 
Risky Decision-Making as the Dependent Variable 


SUMMARY TABLE 


Personality Variable 


(CPI) Social Presence 
(VALUES) Aesthetic 

(CPI) Femininity 

(CPI) Achievement via Independence 
(CPI) Sense of Well Being 

(CPI) Intellectual Efficiency 

(EPPS) Test Consistency 

(CPI) Communality 

(CPPS) Succorance 

(VALUE) Social 


(CONSTANT) 


Multiple К 
R Square 
Standard Error 


oriented leader: aggressive and manipula- 
tive, independent and radical — an indi- 
vidual who moves others about as if they 
were objects placed before him to satisfy 
his own personal needs. This description 
provides support for the theoretical ex- 
planation of the risky-shift phenomenon 
as the result of the high risk-takers’ being 
more influential in groups than other 
members (Teger & Pruitt, 1967; Brown, 
1965; Jones & Gerard, 1967; Burnstein, 
1969; Hoyt & Stoner, 1968; Rabow, 
1966; and Rim, 1966). 

Though only indirectly related, the 
measuring instruments used in this study 
were helpful in identifying а risky 
decision-making personality profile, pro- 
viding a framework for predicting risk 
behavior in a variety of situations. Future 


3462 
4.4601 


decision-making research should focus on 
individual risk propensity as a way of 
examining choice behavior in problem- 
solving or decision-making contexts. 
Using the present findings, future risk- 
taking investigations can more fully de- 
velop a theory of risky decision-making. 
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An Evaluation of an MMPI Response Consistency Measure 


FRANCES WELLS JONES, CHARLES NEURINGER 
University of Kansas 


and 


TOM W. PATTERSON 
Veterans Administration Hospital, Topeka, Kansas 


Summary: Response inconsistency as an index for invalidating MMPI protocols was 
investigated by measuring the number of inconsistent responses given to 14 pairs of identical 
items by brain-damaged and nonbrain-damaged schizophrenic, alcoholic, neurotic and 
normal patients (л = 22 in each of the 8 groups). In addition the patient's number of 
inconsistent responses were correlated with the usual MMPI validity measures (7, L, F and 
К). Although all the response consistency scores of the groups were high it was found that 
the brain-damaged were more response inconsistent than the nonbrain-amaged patients 
(regardless of psychiatric diagnoses). The correlations between response inconsistency and 
the MMPI validity measures were significant but low. Because of the over-all high level of 
response consistency found for all the groups, it was concluded that MMPI protocol validity 
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should be based on the validity scale measures, rather than upon response inconsistency. 


The MMPI includes a set of identical 
items which can be utilized as a data 
source for measuring response consist- 
ency. The trustworthiness of any particu- 
lar MMPI protocol can be called into 
question if it can be demonstrated that 
responses to identical items on that 
administration were inconsistent. Surpris- 
ingly very little usage has been made of 
this possible measure of response consist- 
ency. Buechley and Ball (1952) suggested 
that three or more inconsistent responses 
to these items be used as a criteria for 
invalidating the test results. They report- 
ed a .63 correlation between these MMPI 
item responses and the F Scale scores 
found in the records of juvenile offend- 
ers. 

The aim of the present study was to 
gather basic response consistency data 
from a variety of neurological, psychiatric 
and normal populations, and to ascertain 
Whether there existed any appreciable 
differences in response consistency 
among these groups. In addition, an 
attempt was made to compare the re- 
Sponse consistency measure to other 
MMPI protocol validity measures. 


Method 


_ The MMPI protocols of male patients 
diagnosed at the Topeka Veterans Admin- 
istration Hospital as either schizophrenic, 


alcoholic or neurotic were scored for 
response consistency. In addition, a set of 
normal individuals’ MMPI protocols were 
utilized for comparison purposes. Because 
of the prevalence of neurological dysfunc- 
tion among psychiatric patients, it was 
felt that brain damage should be taken 
into account in terms of its interaction 
with psychiatric disorders. Eight groups 
were utilized. Four of the groups consist- 
ed оѓ brain-damaged schizophrenic, 
alcoholic, neurotic and normal (i.e., no 
psychiatric disturbance) individuals. The 
other schizophrenic, alcoholic, neurotic 
and normal individuals were free from 
neurological dysfunctions. The sample 
size for each group was 22. 

MMPI protocols of individuals less 
than 22 years of age or greater than 60 
years of age were not utilized. The age 
among the eight groups ranged from 33 to 
42. The response consistency score was a 
count of occasions on which patients had 
responded differently to each member of 
14 pairs of identical items. 


Results 


In Table 1 can be found the mean 
number of inconsistent responses made to 
the identical item pairs by the groups 
investigated in this study. The mean 
number of inconsistent responses ranged 
from 3.59 (Brain-Damaged-Schizophrenic 
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Table 1 


Number of Inconsistent Responses Made to 14 Identical MMPI Item Pairs by 
Brain-damaged and Nonbrain-damaged Schizophrenic, 
Alcoholic, Neurotic and Normal Individuals 


Nonbrain-damaged 


Totals 


Group Brain-damaged 


Schizophrenic 
M 3.02 
SD 1.87 
Alcoholic | 
M 261 3 
SD 2.09 
Neurotic 
M 2.36 


Table 2 


Analysis of Variance of the Number of Inconsistent Responses Made to 
14 Identical MMPI Item Pairs by Brain-damaged and Nonbrain-damaged, 
Schizophrenic, Alcoholic, Neurotic and Normal Individuals 


Source 


(A) Brain Damage Status 


(B) Psychiatric Status 
AxB 
Error 


*g «s 03 


group) to 1.54 (Non. Brain Damaged- found to be more response inconsistent 
Normals). When psychiatric diagnoses is than the nonbrain-damaged individu2* 
disregarded, the brain-damaged were (2.81 vs 2.17). When brain-damage status | 
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is disregarded, the schizophrenic patients 
made the greatest number of inconsistent 
responses (3.02) while the normal men 
made the least number of such responses 
(1.99). Only the mean score of the 
Brain-Damaged Schizophrenic individuals 
reached the criterion of MMPI protocol 
invalidation suggested by Buechley and 
Ball (1952). 

In order to evaluate whether any of 
these group differences were statistically 
significant, the data were treated to a 2 x 
4 factorial analysis of variance. The re- 
sults of the analysis are found in Table 2. 
The Brain-Damage Status main effect was 
found to be significant (F = 4.17, df 
1/168, p « .05). None of the other Р 
ratios reached statistical significance, indi- 
cating that the brain-damaged patients 
produced more inconsistent response 
than nonbrain-damaged men regardless of 
psychiatric status. 

Correlations between the individual's 
number of inconsistent responses and 
their scores on the four MMPI validity 
measures were found to be significant but 
low (with ?, r = .30, p < .01; with L, r= 
19, p < .05, with F, r=.36,p < .01; and 
K, r=-.24,p < 01, df= 174). 


Discussion 
The data in this study seemed to 
indicate that the various diagnostic 


groups showed a remarkable high level of 
MMPI response consistency as measured 
by their reactions to identical pairs of 
items. If the mean number of inconsistent 
responses made by normal nonbrain- 
damaged subjects (1.54) can be used asa 
base rate, then the scores of the other 
groups of participants (with the excep- 
tion of the Brain-damaged Schizophrenic 
men) deviated little from the norm. How- 
ever the Schizophrenic Brain-damaged 
individual's scores constituted only 25% 
Of possible inconsistent responses, and 
only deviated by approximately two in- 
consistent responses from the norm. If 
Buechley and Ball's (1952) criteria of 
three or more responses needed for invali- 
dating a profile is applied, only the latter 
group's profiles would be looked upon 
with suspicion. However in terms of the 
small levels of response inconsistency 
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found in this study, it is felt that 
Buechley and Ball’s criteria for protocol 
invalidation are of questionable value in 
differentiating valid from invalid proto- 
cols. 

Response inconsistency may in many 
instances be considered a defensive strat- 
egy, but it is probably not the preferred 
defensive strategy for dealing with the 
stresses aroused by the MMPI. Inconsist- 
ency of response as a defense against 
self-revelation probably is lower in the 
heirarchy of such techniques than are the 
strategies measured by the ?, L, F, and К 
scales. 

Response inconsistency seems to occur 
more among brain-damaged individuals 
than among those without brain-damage 
regardless of psychiatric status. It is an 
open question as to whether this differ- 
ential effect is related to a defense strat- 
egy, either associated with or independ- 
ent of, neurological destruction, or is a 
long term or temporary consequence of 
memory inefficiencies associated with the 
brain damage. However, it should be 
remembered that the incidence of incon- 
sistent responses by brain-damaged indi- 
viduals, while being higher as compared 
to the other groups, is in itself quite low. 

Response inconsistency, if it reaches 
manifestly high levels, should lead one to 
regard any protocol in which it occurs, 
with a great deal of suspicion. The norma- 
tive data gathered in this study seems to 
indicate that since it is such a rare event, 
its presence is highly suggestive of the 
presence of a spurious protocol. However, 
except in instances of dramatic elevations 
of response inconsistency, the validity of 
a particular MMPI protocol should be 
based primarily on the ?, L, F, and K 
scale configurations. 
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An Objective Measure of Fear of Success: 
Construction and Validation 


MIRON ZUCKERMAN and STEPHEN N. ALLISON 
University of Rochester 


Summary: A 27-item Fear of Success Scale (FOSS) was developed to assess individual 
differences in the motive to avoid success. Females scored significantly higher on the FOSS 
than did males; the FOSS was positively related to Horner’s projective measure of fear of 
success, and negatively related to Mehrabian’s measure of achievement motivation; subjects 
(both males and females) with high scores on the FOSS (a) performed less well on an 
anagram test, (b) attributed success more to external factors, and (c) attributed failure more 
to internal factors than subjects with low scores on the FOSS, These results supported the 
validity of the FOSS with regard to its use in future research. 


Horner (1972) suggested that most 
women have a motive to avoid success, 
ie., a disposition to be anxious about 
their achievement because achievement 
has negative consequences for females. 
Fear of success was inferred by Horner 
from stories written in response to the 
following cue: “After the first term 
finals, Anne (John) finds herself (himself) 
at the top of her (his) medical school 
class.” Females responded to the “Anne” 
cue and males responded to the “John” 
cue. The stories were coded on the basis 
of a present/absent system adopted from 
Scott (1958). The results showed that 
65.5% of the female subjects, but only 
9.1% of the male subjects wrote fear of 
success stories. Females who wrote fear 
of success stories performed better in a 
noncompetitive rather than a competitive 
situation, while females whose stories did 
not show fear of success performed better 
in a competitive situation. Horner con- 
cluded that females have a higher level of 
fear of success than males, and that fear 
of success interferes with performance 
under competitive conditions. 

However, subsequent studies on fear 
of success failed to support Horner’s 
conclusions, According to a recent review 
by Zuckerman and Wheeler (1975), no 
reliable sex differences in fear of success 
scores have been found, and the fear of 
success measure has not been related 
consistently to any behavioral measure. 
Zuckerman and Wheeler suggested that 

the reason for the disappointing results 
may be traced to the operationalization 


of the fear of success construct rather 
than to its theoretical value. First, respon- 
ses to the Anne and John cues may 
reflect stereotypes about males’ and 
females’ achievement rather than anxiety 
about success. Studies (e.g., Monahan, 
Kuhn, & Shaver, 1974) where the Anne 
and John cues were presented to both 
males and females tended to show that 
both sexes wrote more fear of success 
stories to the Anne cue than to the John 
cue. Second, there is no scoring manu 
for fear of success and the scores them- 
selves are derived from a single TAT 
story. This leads to a low reliability 
which, in turn, implies a lack of predic- 
tive validity. Thus, it seems that a new 
measure of fear of success is needed if 
Horner’s theory is to be tested. 

The present paper consists of three 
parts. The first part deals with the con- 
struction of a Fear of Success Scale 
(FOSS); the second part deals with per 
sonality correlates of the FOSS; the third 
part presents experimental evidence MM 
support of the predictive validity of the 
FOSS. 


Construction of the Fear of Success Scale 


Thirty-five, 7-point agree-disagte 
statements were administered to 
males and 193 female undergraduates 
(hereafter referred to as Sample 1). State 
ments were written by the authors an 
several colleagues. The statements de: 
Scribe (a) the benefits of success (e-8» 
"When you are on top, everyone looks | 
to you"), (b) the cost of success (e-£« 
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The Fear of Success Scale with Instructions and Correlations of 
Each Item with Total Score, Excluding That Item 


Attitudes Inventory 


INSTRUCTIONS: In this questionnaire you will find a number of statements. For 
each statement a scale from 1 to 7 is provided, with 1 representing one extreme and 7 
the other extreme. In each case, circle a number from 1 to 7 to indicate whether or 
not you agree with the statement. This is a measure of personal attitudes. There are no 
right or wrong answers. Please answer all items. 


Item Correlations 


1. I expect other people to fully appreciate my potential. (L) ... ll 33 
2. Often the cost of success is greater than the reward. (Н) ..... 40 44 
3. For every winner there are several rejected and unhappy losers. js 
(Н) аео Р 
4. The only way I can prove my worth is by winning a game ог 
doing well ona task. (1)................ жж» nnn .15 .08 
5. I enjoy telling my friends that I have done something especially 
well. (1): рдей UR ОРИ ИЛИИ СИТЕЗА 09 .18 
6. It is more important to play the game than to win it. (Н) .... 17 24 
7.In my attempt to do better than others, I realize I may lose 
many of my friends, (Н) ......e++ serene mmm 31 .33 
8. In competition I try to win no matter what. (L) ........... 32 2 
9. А person who is at the top faces nothing but a constant im 
struggle to stay there. (Н) ... «eee 27 з 
10. І ат happy only when I am doing better than others. ЧЕЛ are V М; 
11.1 think "success" has been emphasized too much in our 3j РА 
culture, (H) oroe АЧ и ЕКЕ ^ 3 
12. In order to achieve one must give up the fun things in life. (H) .22 22 
13. The cost of success is overwhelming responsibility. (Н) ...... 16 177 
14. Achievement commands respect. (L) ....... 5...5. 16 15 
15.1 become embarrased when others compliment me on my s jár 
Work, (H) „зук. оаа e N E X ў 
16. A successful person is often considered by others to be both a re ё 
aloof and snobbish. (Н) ннн $ 
17. When you’re on top, everyone looks up to you. (I)e TRENT 12 .20 
18. People’s behavior change for the worst after they become "= hi 
Successful; (В А ope spect шыш кэ микат каш: 5 
19. When competing against another person, 1 sometimes feel 28 Ae 
better if I lose than if I win. (Н) ..........- 5. tes 3 
20. Once you're on top, everyone is your buddy and no one is your pss m 


friend, (Н) ика жр; Кишим ducis Do dex HM ramen 
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Item Correlations 


21. When you're the best, all doors are open. (L) .............. 19 10 
22. Even when I do well оп a task, I sometimes feel like a phony or 

a fraud: CD ТҮЛЕК УОК eet tee vL. 34 33 
23. 1 believe that successful people are often sad and lonely. (Н) .. 43 49 
24. The rewards of a successful competition are greater than those 

received ШТИП Cooperation. (D) о ceo everti cies ce .10 20 
25. When I am on top the responsibility makes me feel uneasy. (Н) .12 .39 
26. It is extremely important for me to do well in all things that I 

undertake. (1) staid АКУЛА EIU MT ораса а .28 26 
27.1 believe I will be more successful than most of the people I 


know. (L 


NOTE: Agreement with items followed by (H) indicates high fear 
of success. Agreement with items followed by (1) 


indicates low fear of success. 


believe that successful people are often 
sad and lonely"), and (c) the respondent's 
attitudes toward success when compared 
to other alternatives (e.g., "The rewards 
of successful competition are greater than 
those received from cooperation"). 

The individual items were scored in 
the direction of high fear of success. For 
approximately half the items, agreement 
was keyed as high fear of success; for the 
remainder, disagreement was keyed as 
high fear of success. 

The 35 statements were item analyzed 
to maximize the internal consistency of 
the scale. On the basis of correlations of 
each item with the total score excluding 
that item, eight statements were discard- 
ed. Table 1 presents the final 27-item 
version of the FOSS with item-total 
correlations for males and females. It can 
be seen that the correlations are small but 
consistent. Instructions for administra- 
tion are also presented in Table 1. 

Potential scores on the FOSS range 
from 27 to 189 with high scores indicat- 
ing high fear of success. Of the 27 items, 
sixteen are worded so that agreement 
reflects high fear of success. Agreement 


with the remaining eleven items reflects 
low fear of success, Coefficient alpha for 
the FOSS was .69 among males and .73 
among females. 


Correlates of the FOSS 


Sex Differences 

Horner’s description of the construct 
of fear of success links it to differential 
sex-role socialization, Because females are 
not socialized to succeed, fear of success 
should be more common among women 
than among men. In accordance with this 
prediction, females in Sample 1 scored 
significantly higher on the FOSS than did 
males. The mean score and standar 
deviation for the females were 111.3 and 
14.7. The mean scores and standard 
deviation for the males were 106.7 and 
14.1 (t = 3.06, df = 374, p < .01) (All 
tests are two-tailed). More recently, the 
FOSS has been administered to two other 
samples of college undergraduates (here 
after referred to as Samples 2 and 3) 
Sample 2 consisted of 107 males and 9 
females. Sample 3 consisted of 36 males 
and 30 females. It was found that in both 
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samples females had higher scores on the 
FOSS than did males. In Sample 2 mean 
scores were 107.2 for females and 101.4 
for males (г = 2.90, df= 202, p < .01). In 
Sample 3, mean scores were 109.4 for 
females and 103,5 for males (¢ = 1.75, df 
= 64, p < .10). Standard deviations of 
scores on the FOSS always ranged be- 
tween 13.5 and 15. The fact that females 
scored consistently higher on the FOSS 
than did males is in line with Horner's 
suggestion that the motive to avoid suc- 
cess is more prevalent among females 
than among males. 


Correlations with Horner's 
Measure of Fear of Success 

In spite of the criticism directed 
toward Horner's measure of fear of suc- 
cess, it seems useful to examine the 
correlation between the projective mea- 
sure of fear of success and the FOSS. For 
this purpose, subjects in Samples 1 and 3 
were asked to write the usual TAT stories 
in response to Horner's Anne and John 
verbal cues. Females responded to the 
Anne cue and males responded to the 
John cue. Two judges scored the stories 
for presence/absence (presence 7 1; 
absence 7 0) of fear of success according 
to guidelines described by Horner (1972). 
The judges agreed on the scoring of at 
least 91% of the stories in each sample. 
Cases of disagreement were discussed 
until a mutual opinion had been reached. 

Among females, correlation between 
the FOSS and the projective measure of 
fear of success were .18 (p < .05) in 
Sample 1 and .30 (n.s.) in Sample 3. The 
corresponding correlations among males 
were .16 (p < .05) in Sample 1 and .22 
(n.s.) in Sample 3. For males and females 
combined, correlations were .19 (р < .05) 
in Sample 1 and .25 (p < .05) in Sample 
3. In view of the different nature of the 
two tests, the significant correlations are 
encouraging. At the same time, it is 
obvious that the two measures do not tap 
the same construct. 


Correlations with Mehrabian’s Measure 
of Achievement Motivation 

Horner (1972) suggested that fear of 
Success characterizes women who are 
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highly motivated to achieve. However, 
data reviewed by Zuckerman and Wheeler 
(1975) did not show any consistent re- 
lationship between Homer's projective 
measure of fear of success and either 
direct or indirect measures of achieve- 
ment motivation. 


In contrast to Horner, Zuckerman, and 
Wheeler suggested that because a person 
may not be able to tolerate high levels of 
achievement motivation and fear of suc- 
cess, the relat! between the- two 
constructs is negative rather than positive. 
In order to test this suggestion Mehrabi- 
an's (1968) Scale of Resultant Achieve- 
ment Motivation was administered to 
Samples | and 2. Mehrabian's Scale has 
separate forms for males and females and 
has been related to the more widely used 
TAT measures of need for achievement. 
Among females, correlations between the 
FOSS and Mehrabian's Scale were -.23 (p 
< .01) in Sample 1 and -.21 (p < .05) in 
Sample 2. Among males, correlations 
between the FOSS and Mehrabian's Scale 
were —.08 (n.s.) in Sample 1 and -.20 (p 
< .05) in Sample 2. Interestingly, among 
the females from Sample 1 (but not 
among the males) there was a negative 
correlation (r = -.26, p < 01) between 
Horner's measure of fear of success and 
Mehrabian's Scale. Overall, the results 
suggest a negative relationship between 
fear of success and achievement motiva- 
tion. 

Validation: Fear of Success, 
Performance, and Causal 
Attribution 

The following study examined the 
relationship between the FOSS, perform- 
ance on a task, and causal attribution of 
success and failure. Horner suggested that 
high fear of success interferes with per- 
formance, particularly under competitive 
conditions, It can also be hypothesized 
that individuals with high fear of success 
will be affected in their attribution of 
responsibility for success and failure. 
Specifically, high level of fear of success 
may be related to attribution of success 
to external factors and attribution of 
failure to internal factors. 
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Method 


The 188 male and 193 female under- 
graduates from Sample 1 served as sub- 
jects. They were run in groups of 20-30 
people. All groups were composed of 
approximately equal number of males 
and females. There were two experiment- 
ers, one male and one female. Subjects 
were told that they were participating in 
two unrelated tasks. In the first half-hour 
the female experimenter administered to 
subjects the FOSS, Mehrabian’s measure 
of achievement motivation, and Horner's 
projective measure of fear of success. 
Following the three measures, the female 
experimenter announced that the first 
task was over and withdrew. 

The male experimenter administered 
the second task — a 13-anagram test. The 
anagrams were as follows: Uftrue, 
mnegaa, bunmer, cnegah, ralsegt, coruc, 
spruue, oneas, woelly, onersp, rfathe, 
meealf, and emagre. Each anagram was 
printed on a separate page of a test 
booklet. The first page of the booklet 
contained the instructions for the test. To 
create two levels of motivation, there 
Were two types of instructions: Task 
Instructions and Test Instructions. The 
Task Instructions, designed to create a 
low level of motivation, read as follows: 


Anagram Task 
Many people like to play with the 
anagram task. We are giving it here for 
the purpose of finding out which 
words are more difficult to solve than 
others. The task consists of a set of 
disarranged Words (anagrams). Your 
task is to rearrange each group of 
letters so that they make a meaningful 
English word. You will have 30 sec- 
onds to work at each anagram. Alto- 
gether there are 13 anagrams. Start 
when you are so instructed and pro- 


ceed from page to page when you are 
told. 


The Test Instructions designed to 
create a high level of motivation read as 
follows: 

Anagram Test 

This test has been taken from a group 

of intelligence tests. It measures your 

capacity to organize material quickly 
and accurately — in short it will 
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indicate your intelligence level. Do 
your best because you will be allowed 
to calculate your own scores, so that 
you may determine how well you do 
in comparison to the other students, 
The test consists of a set of disar- 
ranged words (anagrams). Your task is 
to rearrange each group of letters so 
that they make a meaningful English: 
word. You will have 30 seconds to 
work at each anagram. Altogether, 
there are 13 anagrams. Start when you 
are so instructed and proceed from 
page to page when you are told, 
Ready? Do not turn over a page until 
you are told to do so. 


Groups of subjects were assigned ran- 
domly to one of the two motivational 
conditions. All subjects in a group re- 
ceived the same instructions. Upon com- 
pletion of the thirteenth anagram, sub- 
jects were asked to answer the following 
question on a 9-point scale: “How im- 
portant was it for you to do well on this 
task?" High scores indicated that subjects 
attributed a great deal of importance to 
their performance. This question appear- 
ed on the last page of the anagram test, 
below the thirteenth anagram. After sub- 
jects had answered the question, they 
turned the page and filled out the follow- 
ing section. 


Scoring 
Count the number of anagrams you 
have solved. Do not change any 
answers, Write down your total score: 


If your score is 6 or above, then you 
passed the test. If your score is below 
6, then you failed the test. On the 
basis of your results, write down 


whether you have passed or failed the 
test: 


I have the test, 
If you passed the test, please answer 
Part 1 


of the following questionnaire. 
If you failed the test, please answer 
Part 2 of the questionnaire. 


Part 1 and Part 2 contained the attri- 
bution measures for success and failure. 
The attribution instructions were identi- 
cal to those used by Feather and Simon 
(1971) and need not be repeated. Sub- 
Jects attributed their success or failures to 
four factors: task difficulty, effort, luck, 
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Table 2 
Mean Performance Scores by Sex, Level of Fear of Success, and Type of Instruction 


Fear 


of Success 
= Тезї 


Low 6.42 (33) | 6.39 (28) 
Medium 5.59 (22) | 5.03 (31) 
High 4.61 (33) | 5.03 (28) 
X 5.54 5.49 


EN CHEERS ONU 


х | 


6.51 (33) | 5.11 (27) | 6.11 
6.03 (29) | 4.53 (32) | 5.30 
5.66 (35) | 5.36 (33) | 5.17 
6.07 5.00 5.52 


Note: Means are unweighted averages of cell means. Cell ms are in parentheses. 


and ability. Each factor was rated on a 
7-роїпї scale, with high scores indicating 
that subjects considered the factor to bea 
cause for their performance. Upon com- 
pletion of the attribution task, subjects 
were debriefed, thanked and excused. 

_ The examination of the test records 
discovered that 12 booklets contained 
technical errors which led to lower scores. 
It was decided to exclude the twelve 
Subjects, eight males and four females, 
from analysis. 


Results 


To test for the effects of fear of 
Success on performance, subjects were 
divided into low, medium, and high levels 
of fear of success according to their FOSS 
Scores, The division of the subjects was 
сеа out separately for males and 
аня The means of the performance 
ac for each of the cells of a2x2x3 
m X test/task instructions x fear of 
т) factorial design are presented in 

able 2. The results of an unweighted 

аы analysis of variance, showed that 

€ test instructions produced higher level 
2 performance (F = 4.59, df = 1,352, p 
E» than the task instructions. The 
ls of the instructions was stronger 
39008 females than among males (Е = 
Ae df = 1,352, p < .06 for the 

йол between sex and instructions). 
n Fi fear of success was negatively 
E _to performance across sex and 

oss instructions (F = 5.11, df= 2,352, 


p < .01). The mean scores presented in 
Table 2 show that while under the test 
condition, level of fear of success had a 
linear effect on performance among both 
males and females, under the task con- 
dition the effect of fear of success was 
less clear. Interestingly, high fear of suc- 
cess males (but not females) performed 
better under the task instructions than 
under the test instructions, while low fear 
of success subjects (particularly females) 
performed better under the test con- 
dition. However, the interaction between 
fear of success and type of instructions 
was not significant (F = 1.56, df = 2,352, 
p < 25). To control for level of achieve- 
ment motivation, the above three-way 
analysis of variance was repeated with 
Mehrabian’s Scale as a covariate. The 
removal of the effects of the covariate did 
not change the direction or the level of 
significance of the results. 

A three-way unweighted means 
analysis of variance was also performed 
on subjects’ ratings of how important it 
was for them to do well on the task. 
There was only one significant effect — 
high fear of success subjects found suc- 
cess less important than medium fear of 
success subjects, and medium fear of 
success subjects found success less impor- 
tant than low fear of success subjects (М 
= 3.56, M = 3.75, M = 4.68, respectively; 
F = 818, df = 2.352, p < 001). An 
analysis of covariance with Mehrabian’s 
Scale as the covariate did not affect the 
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direction or the level of significance of 
these results, 

After subjects had checked their 

scores, they were asked to attribute their 
success or failure to four factors: task 
difficulty, effort, luck and ability. To test 
for the effects of fear of success on the 
internal/external attribution of perform- 
ance, the four attributional scales were 
combined into опе internal/external 
scale. This was done by combining the 
attributions made to internal factors 
(effort and ability) and subtracting from 
that sum the attributions made to extern- 
al factors (task difficulty and luck). Po- 
tential scores on the internal/external 
scale ranged from -12 to +12 with high 
scores indicating internal attribution, The 
internal/external attribution scores were 
subjected toa 2x 2x 2x 3 (success/ 
failure x sex x instructions x fear of 
success) unweighted means analysis of 
variance. There were two significant ef- 
fects — a significant main effect of the 
success/failure (F = 40.69, df = 1,340, p 
X .001) and a significant interaction 
between level of fear of success and 
success/failure (F = 10.88 df- 2,340, p < 
001). The means of the internal/external 
attribution scores for each of the six 
relevant cells (success/failure x three 
levels of fear of Success) are presented in 
Figure 1. Success was more likely to be 
attributed to internal factors than was 
failure. As predicted, fear of Success was 
negatively related to internal attribution 
in the success condition, and positively 
related to internal attribution in the 
failure condition. The four-way analysis 
of variance on the internal-external attri- 
bution scores was Tepeated with the 
Mehrabian Scale as a covariate. Again the 
analysis of covariance did not change the 
direction or the significance level of the 
results, 

The same four-way analysis of variance 
was then performed Separately for each 
of the four attributional factors, Gener- 
ally, the results showed that in the 
success condition fear of success was 
negatively related to internal attribution 
(i.e., to effort and ability) and positively 
related to external attribution (ie., to 
task difficulty and luck). In the failure 
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condition, the relationships were re- 
versed. The interaction between level of 
fear of success and the success/failure 
condition was significant in the case of 
ability (F = 4.84, df = 2,340, p « .01), 
close to significant in the case of task 
difficulty (F = 2.96, df = 2,340, p < .06), 
and effort (F = 2.89, df = 2,340, p < 
06), and not significant in the case of 
luck (F = 1.09, df = 2,340). The three 
analyses of variance on performance, im- 
portance attributed to success, and causal 
attribution were repeated with the FOSS 
being replaced by Horner’s projective 
measure of fear of success (low/high level 
of fear of success). In all cases, the main 
effects of Horner’s measure and the inter- 
actions between Homer’s measure and 
other independent variables were not 
significant. 


Discussion and Conclusions 


The results of the present study 
showed that the FOSS is related to other 
variables as expectations based on Horn- 
ers theory on fear of success would 
dictate. High fear of success subjects 
performed less well on an anagram task, 
reported that success was less important, 
attributed success more to external fac- 
tors, and attributed failure more to in- 
ternal factors than low fear of success 
Subjects. These effects were obtained for 
both females and males. Further, these 
effects were maintained even when 
achievement motivation was controlled. 
Contrary to the study's hypothesis, how- 
ever, the relationship between the FOSS 
and measures of performance and import- 
ance attributed to success was not signifi- 
cantly affected by the attempt to manip- 
ulate motivation through test vs. task 
instructions. It is possible that the differ- 
ence between the two types of instruc- 
tions was not strong enough to affect this 
relationship. The results indicated that 
females were more affected by type of 
instructions than were males. Indeed, 
Table 2 shows that, among females in the 
task condition, fear of success has à 
curvilinear effect on performance, where- 
as among females in the test condition, 
fear of success has a linear effect on 
performance. However, a 2 x 3 unweight- 
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ed means analysis of variance (type of 
instructions x fear of success) of perform- 
ance scores among females did not pro- 
duce a significant interaction. It is sugges- 
ted that a stronger manipulation. of 
aroused motivation is needed in order to 
produce the predicted interaction be- 
tween level of arousal and fear of success. 

Overall, the above results support the 
predictive validity of the FOSS and ex- 
tend the heuristic value of the motive to 
avoid success for both males and females. 
Thus, it is suggested that the use of the 
FOSS in future research may resolve 
some of the inconsistent findings re- 


ported by recent studies on the motive to 
avoid success. 
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The Stanford Preschool Internal-External 
Scále: Extension to Kindergarteners 


GEORGE M. CHARTIER, D. ALAN LANKFORD, and CARYL AINLEY 
Arizona State University 


Summary: To investigate whether the characteristics of the recently developed Stanford 
Preschool Internal-External Scale (SPIES; Mischel, Zeiss, & Zeiss, 1974) would remain stable 
for older children of apparently different socioeconomic status than the normative sample, 
the SPIES was administered to 104 kindergarteners of essentially middle class background in 
an ordinary elementary school. The findings indicate that the SPIES may be useful in 
research on perceived locus of control in kindergarteners as well as preschool children. 


The Stanford Preschool Internal- 
External Scale (SPIES) recently published 
by Mischel, Zeiss, and Zeiss (1974), ap- 
pears to offer considerable promise for 
personality-oriented experimental те- 
search with young children on perceived 
internal versus external control over posi- 
tive and/or negative events. As these 
authors noted, previous attempts to mea- 
sure Rotter's (1954) construct have not 
been suitable for this purpose. 

Normative data on a sample of 211 
boys and girls in the age range of 3 years 
2 months to 5 years 8 months (mean age 
of 4 years 5 months), and behavioral data 
on subsamples in independent experi- 
mental studies, attest to the success of 
Mischel et al. (1974) in developing the 
SPIES. Most relevant to the present study 
were the findings that scores on the 
positive and negative outcome subscales 
were not related to'each other, and that 
measures of internal consistency were 
generally low. Both findings were interp- 
reted as consistent with the authors' 
theoretical view that expectancies regard- 
ing locus of control are situation-specific, 
rather than broadly generalized dispo- 
Sitions. 

The purpose of the present study was 
to attempt to extend the earlier findings 
With regard to the internal characteristics 
of the SPIES. Of particular interest was 
the possibility that the normative sample, 
Hine assistance of Marilyn Shomer, Dr. Frank 
Ghee асрар end the staff and students 25 
full ntary School, Phoenix, is grate 
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which consisted mostly of children of 
Stanford University faculty and students, 
constituted a select group. Therefore, the 
present research extended examination of 
the SPIES to a sample of kindergarteners 
in an ordinary elementary school. In so 
doing, the present study also extended 
research on the SPIES to a somewhat 
older group of children. 


Method 


With the exception of subject charac- 
teristics, and very slight departures in 
procedures, every attempt was made to 
follow the methodology used in gathering 
and scoring the normative data. 


Subjects 


The subjects were 104 kindergarteners 
(53 boys, 51 girls) enrolled in a Phoenix, 
Arizona public school. АП but five sub- 
jects were white. Although circumstances 
precluded gathering precise socio- 
economic data, persons familiar with the 
school, the neighborhood and its families 
agreed that the vast majority of the 
fathers of the children were skilled blue 
collar tradesmen or white collar office 
workers, and that the families could be 
characterized as lower-middle to middle- 
middle class in terms of education and 
income. The children ranged in age from 
5 years 5 months to 6 years 5 months 
with a mean age of 6 years 1 month. Two 
adult females served as examiners. 


Procedure 

Unlike the procedure of Mischel et al. 
(1974), subjects were not tested in a 
remote "surprise room," or experimental 
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Table 1 
Means and Standard Deviations of SPIES Subscale Scores 


Subjects 


Total I 


Females n 
1+ 
Is 
Total I 


Combined 


Note. SPIES = Stanford Preschool 


internal control of positive events; I- indicates perceived internal control of negative 
events; total I is the sum of I+ and І. 


chamber. Instead, Subjects were indi- 
vidually introduced to the examiner in 
their classrooms and were asked to ac- 
company her to “the quiet place," a 
corner of the classroom that was partially 
Partitioned off the larger room. This 
small area contained several chairs and 
children’s reading materials. The examin- 
er explained that she was preparing a 
game to bring in the following week, and 
that she wished to ask the children some 
questions so she could get the game just 
right. After this brief exchange, which 
was intended to promote the child's 
interest and cooperation, the SPIES 
questionnaire was administered. As prom- 


ised, the examiner returned to the class- 


Chartier et al. 
(1976) 


Mischel et al. 
(1974) 


1.19 
1.52 


1.87 


Internal-External Scale. 1+ indicates perceived 


rooms the following week and engaged 
the children in a game-like exercise. 

Each child received a score on 1+ (the 
number of positive events which the child 
perceived to have occurred because of his 
own actions, with a maximum score of 
б); а score on I- (the number of negative 
events which the child perceived to have 
occurred because of his own actions, with 
а maximum score of 8); and a total І 
Score (the sum of the I+ and I- scores). 


Results 


Table 1 presents the means and stand- 
ard deviations of I+, I-, and total I scores 
for the children in both the present 
sample and the normative sample. In 
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neither of these studies did t tests indi- 
cate significant differences between the 
mean scores of boys and girls on I+, I-, or 
total 1; nor did the results differ between 
the two studies. 

The possibility that the two samples 
may have differed in variability, if not in 
central tendency, was examined by means 
of the F distribution (Dixon & Massey, 
1957). All of the nine F test analyses 
indicated equivalence of variance for the 
two samples. 

Reliability 

Split-half reliability measures were ob- 
tained by computing Pearson product- 
moment correlations between the two 
halves of the 1+ subscale, between the 
two halves of the I- subscale, and be- 
tween the two halves of the entire scale. 
Using the Spearman-Brown formula, the 
split-half reliabilities for the positive sub- 
scale, the negative subscale, and the entire 
scale were .22 (р < .05), .11 (ns), and .33 
(p < .01), respectively. While two of the 
three correlation coefficients in the pres- 
ent study attained statistical significance 
With this large a sample (n = 104), even 
the largest of them accounts for only a 
small portion of the variance, which lends 
further support to the contention that 
the items represent a heterogeneous 
sample of situations involving locus of 
control. 

Another index of the intended tend- 
ency of the scale to sample a variety of 
dissimilar stimulus situations was provid- 
€d by computing Pearson correlations 
between each item and its subscale score, 
and calculating part-whole correlations 
(McNemar, 1969). These correlations 
ranged from —.05 to .34, with a median 
correlation of .10, and were quite similar 
to those obtained by Mischel et al. 

In order to examine further the extent 
to which beliefs about locus of control 
depend on the valence of outcomes at- 
tached to situations, correlations between 
the positive and negative subscales of the 
SPIES were computed for males, females, 
and the total sample, The correlations 
obtained were .23 (ns), .29 (p < .05), and 
25 (p < .05), respectively. Corresponding 
Correlation coefficients reported by 
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Mischel et al. were .03, -.06, and -.02, all 
nonsignificant. The present results suggest 
somewhat greater intraindividual consist- 
ency across positive and negative situ- 
ations than was found in the normative 
sample. Again, however, the magnitude of 
the correlations accounts for an unim- 
pressive portion of the variance. 


Discussion 

Boys and girls in the present study 
produced mean scores and variability 
which were essentially equivalent to those 
obtained in the normative study. Low 
part-whole and split-half correlations cor- 
responded reasonably well with those 
obtained from the normative sample, 
adding support to adequacy of the scale 
to represent a variety of sufficiently 
dissimilar situations within each subscale, 
as intended. The children in the present 
study tended to be somewhat more con- 
sistent than those in the normative 
sample in their beliefs about control of 
both positive and negative events, but the 
relationship was still sufficiently weak to 
suggest that perceptions of control de- 
pend in part on the valence of outcomes 
attached to events. Їп sum, the data of 
the present study indicate that the SPIES 
can be applied to middle-class children of 
kindergarten аре without significant 
change in the characteristics of the scale. 
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Р. A. News & Notes 


Available 


A comprehensive, annotated and 
thoroughly indexed MMPI Bibliography 
covering the years 1940-1965, will be 
available in late 1976. This volume will 
contain more than 2100 references with 
approximately 86% of them (excluding 
manifest anxiety listings) either annota- 
ted or abstracted. The eight Chapters 
include: Abstracts of MMPI Articles; 
Non-Abstracted MMPI Articles; Manifest 
Anxiety References; Foreign References; 
Doctoral Dissertations, Published and Un- 
published; Masters Theses and Other Un- 
published Studies; Author Index, and 
Subject Index. For further information 
write The Whitston Publishing Co., Р.О. 
Box 322, Troy, New York 12181. 


Wanted 


Old copies of journals for a counseling 
center with a small budget. Write: Gail 


Hemerlein, Counselor, Storefront Coun- 
seling Center, 82 N. Gordon Street, 
Alexandria, VA 22309. 
Announcement 

The American Institute of Higher 
Studies is sponsoring a two-day course, 
Aug. 7-8, on Modern Psychodiagnostic 
Assessment by Interview, Tests & Com- 
puter, by Joseph C. Finney; also, a course 
on Aug. 14-15 on Personality Testing 
Across Racial-Cultural Bounds, by George 
DeVos. The courses are at the Holiday 
Inn, Hollywood. For further info: mation 
contact the AIHS Registrar, 202! Gris- 
mer #14, Burbank, CA 91504. 


Earl S. Taulbee 

VA Center 

Р.О. Box 4115 

Bay Pines, FL 33504 


Society for Personality Assessment, Incorporated 
Minutes of the Meeting of the Board of Trustees 


NEW YORK CITY 
March 18, 1976 — 6:30 - 9:15 p.m. 


Present: Carl Zimet, presidin ; Richard 
Dana, Anthony Davids, Folin E. Exner, 
Jr., Margaret Ives, Walter Klopfer, 
George Stricker, E Weiner, 
Marilyn Weir, and six members, 


Minutes: 


The minutes of the August 1975 meet- 
ing were approved as presented. 


OLD BUSINESS 
Treasurer's Report / George Stricker) 
With increasing expenditures and in- 
sufficient receipts on the 1974 mono- 
graph, the erosion of cash reserves con- 
tinues. The study committee Suggestions 
for improving the financial position of 


the Society were presented. As a result a 
Motion was passed to increase dues as 
follows: Fellow and Member ~ $20.00; 
Associate and Life Member — $12.50. 

itutional journal subscriptions will be 
$22.50 while Subscriptions to APA mem- 
bers will be $20.00. Since the new dues 
structure offers eligible APA members 
SPA membership at the same cost as a 
journal subscription, letters will be sent 
to APA subscribers to encourage applica- 
tions for membership. 


Membership Committee (Richard Dana) 

„А total of 43 new members and five 
€ members were approved. Seven 

Associate members who have completed 
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doctoral degrees will be contacted for 

possible voluntary upgrading in member- 
— ship status. This notification to Associ- 
ates eligible for Member status will be a 
continuing procedure. 

Joumal / Walter Klopfer) 

The publication lag has been reduced 
to one year and will be cut down even 
further as a result of additional journal 
pe The rejection rate is close to 70%. 

ore manuscripts on objective tests are 
being received. Journal readers will be 
asked to contribute position papers and 
theoretical articles. 


| Nominations and Elections 
(John E. Exner, Jr.) 
The three past presidents will develop 
а slate for President-Elect for recommen- 
dation to the Board and subsequent vote 
by the membership. 


Annual Raises for Administrative 
Assistant and Technical Editor 
_ (George Stricker) 

The Board approved annual raises for 
Marilyn Weir and Joan Klopfer recom- 
mended by the committee on cost of 

- living increases. These increases will be 
based on the cost of living index and 
determined by the treasurer. 


NEW BUSINESS 


Bylaw Changes (Carl Zimet) 
After a discussion on the merits of 
Several alternative proposals, the motion 
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was passed to have two year terms for 
President-Elect, President, and Past Presi- 
dent. This was done in order to have 
sufficient time for the President-Elect to 
be exposed to planning and conducting 
the mid-winter meeting and PN 
The President will be responsible for 
these functions as Program Chairman 
with the assistance of the President-Elect 
and with consultation from the Past 
President. This recommendation by the 
Board for changes in the bylaws will be 
voted upon by the membership. 


Stipend for Program Chairman. 

The Board approved a $1000 yearly 
stipend to be used at the discretion of the 
President as Program Chairman. The 
stipend is in addition to expenses in- 
curred. 


Distinguished Award (Carl Zimet) 

The Distinguished Award will be given 
to Dr. Edwin S. Shneidman on Sept. 3 
and followed by a reception at the 
meeting of the American Psychological 
Association in Washington, D.C. 

The fall meeting of the Board will be 
held in Washington, D.C. on Sept. 2. The 
1977 Midwinter meeting will be held in 
San Diego on March 24-26, 1977 (antici- 
pated dates). 


Respectfully submitted, 
Richard H. Dana, Secretary 
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Book Reviews 


Theodora М. Abel. Psychological Test- 
ing in Cultural Contexts. New Haven, 
Conn.: College and University Press, 
1973, 240 pages, $3,45 (paperbound). 


Reviewed by Earl X. Freed 


The reviewer received his PhD in clini- 
cal psychology from Syracuse University 
in 1952. He is chief of the Psychology 
Service and director of the Alcohol Re- 
search Laboratory at the L yons, New 
Jersey, Veterans Administration Hospital, 
and adjunct professor of psychology at 
Rutgers. University, Diagnostic testing is 
his primary clinical interest and he has 
conducted Rorschach and Bender-Gestalt 
research, Alcoholism is his focus in basic 
laboratory research. 

This is an interesting book 
theme is an exposition of the influences 


upon psychological testing, primarily pro- 
jective testing. Some of the author's own 
clinical and research findings are reported 
as well as those of many other investiga- 
tors, although there is a disclaimer that 
this is not “а survey of the literature" but 
rather à presentation of clinical material 

especially geared for the advanced stu- 
dent of psychology," 


[ ] оп projective tests, 
intelligence test findings and their cul. 
tural contexts in our society, while a 
hotly debated topic in the literature, are 
given only passing mention. 

The second chapter reviews Rorschach 
research which has sought to investigate 
the unique personality patterns of various 
cultural groups. These range from studies 


of isolated societies to those of male and 
female sexual roles in contemporary 
America. Emphasis is given to cultural 
influences upon response interpretation, 
The third chapter highlights the TAT and 
other pictorial thematic tests, stressing 
studies with black Americans and review- 
ing response differences between a num- 
ber of socioeconomic and ethnic groups. 

Chapter four, surveying other pic- 
torial, verbal and nonverbal tests, makes 
the point that comparisons may be inap- 
propriate when an instrument standard- 
ized in one culture is administered cross- 
culturally, The final chapter deals with 
issues of reliability and validity, properly 
criticizes the practice of “blind” interpre- 
tation because the psychologist needs to 
take many factors into account, and calls 
for administration of multiple tests. 
There is also a review of influences on 
test results from a psychoanalytic frame 
of reference, Finally emphasized is cul- 
ture’s inherent characteristic: it is not a 
a nor a superficial aspect of one’s 

e. 


There are many morals to this story. 
One is that psychologists need to be very 
attuned to cultural influences upon per- 
sonality and behavior, not just test be- 
havior. I have long felt that the excep- 
tional clinicians are those who understand 
and recognize "styles of life," the broader 
Stage of living, rather than isolated and 
disjointed scenes or vignettes, The point 
is that cultural contexts form, at the 
least, the stage Settings for life styles. 

Another message of this text is one of 
caution. Knowledge of one’s test instru- 
ment is not enough. Confidence in one’s 
Кеп can beguile, One needs to be aware of 
subtle, cultural impacts upon the nature 
of the test material and its stimulus value, 
the group on which it was standardized, 
the testing task per se and what it means 
to the subject to be “examined,” the test 
Setting, and the interpretation by an 
examiner with his own cultural biases — 
and all this is especially so when the 
assessment process Tepresents a cross 
Cultural encounter, Dr, Abel's book is à 
reminder that we should not blithely “do 
and take much for granted. 
The cultural issue goes far beyond the 


communication problem we meet when, 


| 


| 
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for example, we seek to conduct a diag- 
nostic evaluation of a patient who has a 
poor command of the English language. 

Finally, impressed by the evidence of 
cultural impacts upon psychological test 
performance, 1 am constrained to wonder 
about all of the psychological testing 
which takes place in institutions such as 
hospitals, nursing homes, prisons, thera- 
peutic communities and the like. By 
virtue of the longer term care they afford, 
they exert cultural influences. They 
тергезеп! mini-societies in many cases and 
their influence upon personality needs to 
be factored into, not out of, interpre- 
tations of personality dynamics, 


Henry Biller and Dennis Meredith. 
Father Power. New York: David McKay, 
1974, viii and 376 pages, $9.95. 

Reviewed by: Luciano L'Abate 

Just published (with L. Curtis) a book 
on Teaching the Exceptional Child, where 
the role of the father is reviewed exten- 
Sively in relationship to exceptionality, 
and a paper on “Pathogenic Role Rigid- 
ities in Fathers: Some Observations” pub- 
lished inthe first issue of the Journal of 
Marriage and Family Counseling, 1975. 
Published also Manuals for Family En- 
richment Programs to help the whole 
family (including the father!) learn to 
work with each other. Father of teen-age 
twins (boy and girl). Marriage and family 
trainer and therapist, both in teaching 
and research (Georgia, State University) 
and in private practice. 


This book is one of many indications 
of the rediscovery of the importance of 
the pater familias in the tried, true, and 
traditional sense of the word. It is written 
for a lay audience and it contains in 
simple language all of the truisms, clichés, 
do’s, don’ts, and shoulds that current 
Psychological researches and practices 
could amass. The 16 chapters are ordered 
according to the chronological develop- 
Ment and mother power in a first section, 
topical aspects in a second section, where 
the father’s role is related to psycho- 
Sexual, achievement, moral, social, intel- 
lectual, educational, and career choice 
development. A third section deals with 
€ss normative aspects, like divorce, step- 
fatherhood and single fatherhood, special 


Problems, problem children, and social 
Crises, 
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There is no question in my mind that 
the authors put a concerted effort into 
writing a complete, sound, and well- 
informed manual for fathers. This is 
indeed the best “how-to” be a father 
manual on the market. In an area where 
no training is available except that of our 
own fathers and our own on-the-job trial 
and error, it would fill a vacuum left open 
by a variety of cultural and educational 
collusions. The father is asked to be more 
than he can deliver — a devoted husband, 
a competent provider and caretaker and 
finally a powerful father! Is it too much 
to ask? According to the writers, if the 
family and society are to survive as we 
conceive them, such an order is barely 
minimal. If the father wants the authority 
he needs the responsibility. 

Hence, I also have no doubts about the 
intent and execution of this book. How- 
ever, I do have a couple of gnawing 
doubts about the usefulness of the how- 
to-do approach used by the authors. In 
other words, can information laid out ina 
book, no matter how sound and compe- 
tent it may be, bring about changes in 
behavior? Will this book have any impact 
on the lives and roles of those reading it, 
supposedly fathers? My doubts are based 
on at least two overlapping grounds. In 
the first place, I doubt seriously whether 
one can transfer from the intellectual to 
the emotional sphere of experience. I 
assume that being a father, in whatever it 
implies (being a man, being a husband, 
provider, caretaker, etc.) is an emotional 
and not an intellectual experience. This 
book is so packed with information, some 
of it important and relevant and some of 
it trivial, that a prospective reader, 
without guidance or help, would find it 
difficult to discriminate what is irrelevant 
and what can be transferred into action. 

In the second place, we do have 
sufficient evidence to question whether 
anything that is learned passively, i.e., 
reading a book, can be translated directly 
into behavior. If this were the case, 
reading books = adjustment, psycholo- 
gists ipso facto should be the best adjust- 
ed individuals on earth! I question wheth- 
er reading books of this or any other kind 
will bring about a rapprochement be- 
tween what seems the stark helplessness 
of fatherhood, and “what ought to be” 
according to these authors. н 

In a way these authors have engaged in 
the “ain’t it awful" game about father 
powerfulness and have suggested ways of 
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correcting such a dismal state of affairs. 
One side of me, the activist, lauds the 
intention and the effort. The other side 
of me, the cynically critical, questions 
both intentions and effort as well as the 

ssible outcome. This book may well 

come a best seller (I certainly wish it to 
the authors), Whether it will be translated 
into more than idle cocktail party chit- 
chat remains to be seen, 


Sherman С. Feinstein and Peter 
Giovacchini. Adolescent Psychiatry: 
Volume III — Developmental and Clinical 
Studies New York: Basic Books, 1974, 
456 pages, $17.50. 


Reviewed by Carl J. Tuss 


Carl J. Tuss is a child psychotherapist 


at Bellefaire Residential Treatment 
Center. 


True to its tradition of sponsoring 


the American 


of ad 
П dealt with Э 1 сїз. 
Volume Ш of Adolescent Piychiatby at- 
coe to focus on developmental and 
pe of MIC This is 
somew! а misnomer in 
hes of the book addresses itself” = 


eclectic approach 
in this text, whereas those who esteem a 
consistent point of view will feel dis- 
quieted by the changes in theoretical 
framework reflected in many of the 
papers. 

Part I contains eight Papers which deal 
with general considerations of adoles- 
cence, This section is the weakest of the 
entire book as no particular unifying 
theme links the various papers to one 
another, Outstanding by themselves are 
Anthony's paper on self-therapy, Bert- 


Racial 
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alanffy’s paper about General System 
Theory, a Pollak's examination of 
youth subculture. 

Part II which embodies seven papers 
directs itself to the developmental stages 
in the adolescent process. Significant 
papers in this section are written by 
Godenne, Salzman, Phillips, and Szurek 
who address themselves to the to-and-fro, 
regressive and progressive forces within 
the adolescent. Clinicians will find that 
Sugar's exposition on “Adolescent Con- 
fusion of Nocturnal Emissions as En- 
euresis" very helpful in the understanding 
of early adolescent sexual discharge 
phenomena. 

Part Ш includes seven papers which 

ighlight various aspects of adolescent 
psychotherapy. This section is the forte 
of the book as it provides many clinically 
useful guidelines in conducting adolescent 
psychotherapy. Three papers specifically 
ilustrate various indications for, as well 
as contraindications against, involving 
family members in ап  adolescent's 
Psychotherapy. Practitioners who treat 
adolescents in psychotherapy groups will 
find Meeks’ paper incisive and contribu- 
tive toward our growing understanding of 
adolescent group phenomena. 

Part IV is composed of six papers 
which devote themselves to the study of 
delinquency and violence as an adolescent 
adaptation. Lacking a consistent point of 
view, this section ranges widely over 
many forms of adolescent delinquency 
motivated by familial, sociological, and 
intrapsychic reasons, 

_ Part V is made up of six contributions, 
illuminating the educational needs of 
adolescents in psychiatric hospitals. This 
1S а most important, unified section as it 
deals with a topic that often gets short 

t in the professional literature. Two 
Specific educational programs in psychi- 
atric hospitals are described, Common to 
all of the papers in this section is the 
convincing finding that individualization 
of academic needs, flexible curriculum 
Planning, and coordinated interdisciplin- 
агу teamwork are critical in successful 
educational programming. 


Samuel $. Rubin and Alice Pisciotto. 
Interaction in School and Society. 
New York: Vantage Press, 1974, 107 
pages, $5.00. 
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viewed by David J. Ellingson 


gson was a school psycholo- 


ist with the Seattle Public Schools for 10 
Years. From the mid-sixties through the 
early seventies, he worked in the inner- 
ity in a learning disability clinic, a 
Community mental health center, and 
two eleme у schools. During this 


period community-control of schools and 
Integration was begun. He is now on the 
educational psychology faculty at Indiana 
University where he is engaged in under- 
graduate and graduate training of school 
psychologists. He also teaches course 
work in personality, affective develop- 
ment, and affective assessment, His re- 
search interests include subcultural differ- 
ences in language and cognition and 
tulture-biased assessment and evaluation. 


The content of this book is less inclu- 
sive than the title suggests. Rubin, à 
Clinical psychologist, and Pisciotto, à 
Social worker, are both practicing an- 
alysts. In five brief chapters, they des- 
Leribe and discuss problems in the relation- 
Ships between black secondary and col- 
‘lege students and the white educational 
"power structure of administrators, teach- 
5, and counselor/therapists. The au- 
‘thors’ principal framework for under- 
апап the problems is psychoanalytic, 
though their proposed solutions do not 
“Necessarily derive from this framework 
E" would be inconsistent with analytic 
Eee. Their time frame is the late 
960s and early 1970s. 
| In their first chapter, аз a paradigmatic 
_ сазе, they trace a series of events which 
Stemmed from an altercation between a 
black student and a white teacher in a 
high school study hall. The events re- 
sulted in a diffusion and escalation of 
conflicts, some casualties, and an eventual 
return to the status quo with a few 
personnel changes. The multiple, some- 
times mutually exclusive, perspectives 
brought by the protagonists and antago- 
nists to the situation(s) resulted iri mutual 
Understandings and various forms of 
‘Power plays, For their analysis of this 
Situation, the authors draw primarily on 
р social and political thought. 
5 cipal sources include Freud’s Group 
Be ology and the Analysis of the Ego, 
E tscherlich's extension of Freud in 
Society Without the Father, and Roazen's 
[шагу and extrapolations in Freud, 
Political and Social Thought, Major 
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themes are the organizing influences of an 
authority figure and society's a nt 
abhorrence of anarchy. The black white 
experience is seen as self-destructive to 
both groups. 

In the second chapter the psychology 
of American slavery and slave mentality 
as central constructs are examined. Major 
themes include the interdependency in 
the master/slave relationship, defensive 
identification, introjection of master 
standards, projection of the master's un- 
acceptable sexual impulses, symbolisms 
inherent in blackness, economic consider- 
ations which verify processes, and second- 
ary symptom gain. For documentation 
and illustration, diverse, if standard, black 
sources are used (e.g., James Baldwin, Bill 
Russell, Eldridge Cleaver, Claude Brown, 
Ethel Waters). Additional documentation 
comes from professional and popular 
treatments by Silberman, Bettelheim, 
Grier and Cobbs, and Kovel. The picture 
of the black man that emerges is that of 
an infantalized, self-hating victim. 

In the last three chapters the inter- 
action of that black psyche with white 
educational administrators, teachers, and 
counselors is delineated. Each chapter 
contains interpretations of behaviors, 
caveats, and suggestions. Unrealistic 
expectations and misunderstandings on 
both sides seem the major issues. Issues 
dealt with include whites' fear of blacks, 
blacks’ unrealistic time frames and eco- 
nomic demands on institutions, blacks" 
inevitable dependency problems as sfu- 
dents and the resultant ambivalency, 
blacks’ shock at being unprepared for 
academic work and problems with self- 
concept in remediation Vase The 
possibilities of using con rontation as а 
way of growing is explored. > 

Problems stemming from teacher's 
needs for conformity, docility, and com- 
pulsivity about time commitments are 
noted, as are social class and ethnic 
communication difficulties and expecta- 
tion a la pygmalion. Therapists are еп- 
couraged to move out of an office- 
appointment structure, be “оп the 
scene," be open and friendly, and to 
share self. Therapists are further encour- 
aged to examine their own prejudices and 
potential “liberal reaction formations 
and to become sufficiently acquainted 
with the students’ environments to be 
able to distinguish reality problems from 
pathology (e.g. reality-based fears from 
phobic reactions). i 
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One’s initial reaction to this book will 
to a large extent depend on how congeni- 
al one finds psychoanalytic theory as: 
first, a theory of individual development 
and pathology; second, a social and politi- 
cal theory; and third, a treatment mode. 
If one has positive feelings, particularly 
about the theory in the first two senses, 
much of the book follows logically. If 
one finds psychoanalytic theory less than 
convincing, the authors’ treatment may at 
best be seen as paternalistic; at worst, 
racist. 

While the authors recognize, both ex- 
plicitly and implicitly, the heterogeneity 
in black communities, they fail to deal 
with blacks in more than a unilateral way. 
Generational, sexual, and subcultural dif- 
ferences are ignored. No attention is given 
to the roles of black teachers and coun- 
selors, much less to efforts of white 
student peers. 

Little attention is paid to the non- 
pathological coping and adaptation skills 
of the black students. While the authors 
acknowledge the interdependency of the 
problems, “the white community can 
only provide the environment; the black 
man must do the changing. If white men 
are sure enough of their own strength, 
they can provide the atmosphere in which 
the black man can grow" (p. 52), differ- 
ent standards for counseling and thera- 
peutic outcome are stipulated: 


Different goals and different standards of 
Success have to be used. ... The gains may 
be small and energy expended tremendous, 
but the counselor cannot measure his task 
by the old yardstick, White counselors may 
never achieve the degree of trust and Tap- 
port with black students that they might 
desire; however they can provide a useful 
role in helping the black student to find 
himself and use his potentials, (p. 104-105) 
Our experience has been, moreover, that 
after a number of years of working in this 
manner, some counselors may develop into 
analytic patients and may be motivated 


M e to seek "intensive therapy.” (p. 


. The basic presentation of the material 
is ina scholarly, fairly readable, essay-like 
form. The bibliography contains no refer- 
ences after 1971, with the exception of 
one footnote which updates a section on 
the verbal skills of blacks. The authors 
cite some references on black dialect as 
an alternate position to the verbal deficit 
position elaborated in the main body of 
the text. Basically, the overall Scope of 
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the citations is parochial (c.f., Hannerz, 
Soulside, Inquiries into Ghetto Culture 
and Community; Ginsberg, The Myth of 
the Deprived Child; Valentine, Deficit, 
Difference, and Bicultural Models of 
Afro-American behavior, Harvard Educa- 
tional Review, 1971; Miller & Dreger, 
Comparative Studies of Blacks and Whites 
in the United States, 1973). 

The authors appear well intentioned in 
sharing their experiences and ideas. Many 
suggestions are sound, if not original. The 
book lacks scope and a historical perspec- 
tive. Perhaps the book is grounded too 
solidly in the authors' experiences. 

I am not sure who the intended 
readers are. The first two chapters may be 
an anathema to many educators, though 
later sections may be valuable. Those 
interested in psychoanalytic applications 
will find the first chapters lack depth and 
much of the later portions are non- 
sequiturs. The book could be used in 
many college classes if its propositions 
were carefully examined and balanced 
with alternative positions. 

In a brief epilogue written some time 
after the main body of the book, the 
authors note a present social quietness 
that is potentially dangerous since the 
dynamics of the black/white problems are 
still unresolved. Whatever our theoretical 
persuasion, the authors may indeed be 
right and attention now should be paid to 
preventing or handling “the fire next 
time.” 


Otto L. Shaw. Youth in Crisis: A 
Radical Approach to Delinquency. New 
York: Hart, 1974, 135 pages, $7.50, hard 
cover, $3.95, paper. 


Reviewed by Sidney Selig 


Dr. Selig, educated in England, 
Canada, and the USA, holds an MA in 
clinical psychology (University of De- 
troit) and an EdD with a double major in 
psychology and education. His private 
practice involves marriage counseling and 
child, adolescence, and family psycho 
therapy. Dr, Selig’s latest article, “The 
Moral Development of Children in Three 
Different School Settings” will appear in 
the July/August issue of Religious Educa 
tion. His research interests are in stages 0] 
moral reasoning and development, follow: 
ing theories of Piaget and Kohlberg, and 
in value clarification, 
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The author has worked for more than 
30 years in the field of juvenile delin- 
quency in Red Hill, Kent, England. Shaw 
is a follower of A. S. Neill of Summerhill, 
Suffolk, England, which no doubt influ- 
enced the subtitle, “А Radical Approach 
to Delinquency,” reminiscent of Neill’s 
“Summerhill” subtitle, “A Radical Ap- 
proach to Child Rearing.” Using Neill’s 
educational philosophy plus a personally 
acquired psychoanalytic methodology, 
Shaw, in objective fashion, presents a 
lifetime of successful achievement with 
very disturbed boys. This is a matter of 
fact case presentation of the maladjusted 
youth at the Red Hill School, a privately- 
owned boarding school for boys with 
high intelligence only. Fifty-five pupils, 
from 11 to 16 years of age, attend for 
their education and psychological treat- 
ment. 

As this simply written but detailed, 

prescriptive tale unfolds, it provides 
sound reading for the professional in the 
behavioral sciences as well as parents, 
policemen, educators, & judges who come 
in contact with youth. 
Е Shaw’s message is clear: ability to help 
is not through punishment or moral 
preachment but by understanding the 
source of the delinquency. The combi- 
nation of successful quality education 
with psychoanalytical treatment in a 
residential setting is effectively described 
and ways of “loving unlovely people" are 
formulated. The author records how the 
students in Red Hill, using the transfer- 
ence mechanism, reproduce the family 
situation and choose staff members as 
targets for the emotions they feel towards 
their parents. 

Commonsense pragmatic coping 
coupled with psychoanalytic technique 
produces such statements as "never criti- 
cize negatively — forbidden acts should 
not be stated as a veto — alternative 
action is more purposeful, e.g. destructive 
youth breaking windows suggests child 
gets equal pleasure from throwing stones 
at bottles on a rubbish heap" (p. 17). I 
recall one of my former clinical profes- 
Sors, Fritz Redl, saying the same thing 
but with charm and warmth (missing 
from Shaw’s English engineering back- 
ground?) over his own brewed coffee and 
a piece of Viennese torte. Or on page 20, 
Children ultimately develop the attitude 
toward us of regard and acceptance with- 
out cavalier familiarity or hypocritical 
veneer.” 
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Those interested in the statistics of a 
25-year longitudinal study, the details of 
the operating philosophy, and the daily 
nitty-gritty of educating and psycho- 
analyzing will be rewarded by reading this 
contribution to the literature of disturbed 
youth. One will be reminded of the 
significant work on the American scene, 
“A Class for Disturbed Children,” by 
Leonard Kornberg of Columbia Teachers 
College. How satisfying that different 
professionals — one at Hawthorne-Cedar 
Knolls (N.Y.), a residential school for 
disturbed boys and girls, and one at Red 
Hill, Kent, England — state each in his 
own style, “We have to love children as 
they are, not as we would prefer them to 
be.” 


James D. Page. Psychopathology: The 
Science of Understanding Deviance (2nd 
ed.) Chicago, Ш.: Aldine-Atherton, 
1975, 510 pages, $14.75. 


Reviewed by Charles H. Steinmeyer 


Dr. Steinmeyer is a clinical psycholo- 
git with the Linn County Psychiatric 
Clinic in Cedar Rapids, Iowa. He has 
taught courses in psychopathology and 
abnormal psychology at the University of 
Towa and Mt. Mercy College. Part of his 
current work includes the teaching of 
psy chopathological concepts to mental 
health paraprofessionals at Reality 10, а 
drug abuse treatment agency in Cedar 
Rapids. 


This reviewer believes that a good text 
in psychopathology should expose the 
student to a generous sampling of clinical 
phenomena and a wide spectrum of con- 
ceptual models which might help eluci- 
date these phenomena. A reader with 
these values will not be disappointed with 
this text. In 510 pages consisting of 20 
chapters, each with its own bibliography, 
a Glossary, author index, and subject 
index, the author is very successful in 
describing clinical phenomena, common 
explanatory models, and associated con- 
ceptual problems. The shortcomings are 
few and far between, and are not so 
serious that a competent course instruc- 
tor couldn’t make appropriate compensa- 


tions. А 

Chapter 1 presents an overview. of the 
field, including the universality of 
psychopathology and the idea of a conti- 
nuity between normal and abnormal be- 
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havior, It is somewhat unfortunate that 
defense mechanisms are discussed merely 
as an example of how abnormal behavior 
and normal behavior are similar. 

Chapters 2, 3, and 4 cover issues in 
classification, criteria of psychopath- 
ology, and historical perspectives. The 
reader becomes acquainted with the be- 
havior to be explained, and also with the 
scientific, philosophical, and social prob- 
lems encountered in defining the subject 
area and the terminology commonly 
used. 

Chapters 5, 6, and 7 summarize 
Psychological biological, and socio- 
cultural models of psychopathology. The 
author's attempt to present models of 
psychological therapies prior to presenta- 
tion of a detailed study of the psycho- 
pathological states will pose problems for 
the student reader. This reviewer feels 
that psychodynamic concepts could have 
been better presented if more detailed 
case examples had been used. The com- 
ment in Chapter 6 that “Тһе search for 
specific 


У one might 
come to from dew are psychiatric 
4 \ j concept of bio- 
chemical-environment interaction is well 
e and appropriately emphasized. 

Chapter on sociocultural theories is 
very successful in communicating a num- 


Observed 
The author's 
) nization in 
this commonly diffuse ag of ideas is 


Chapters 8 and 9 cover schizophreni 
very thoroughly for an undergraduate 
text, and the development of research 
issues and research findings is nicely 
done. 

The coverage of affective disorders in 
Chapter 10 includes good examples of 
mania and various depressive syndromes, 
Notably „absent in the discussion of 
etiology is the currently popular biogenic 
amine hypothesis, relating mood disturb- 
ances to events within the neuronal 
Synapse. A single “psycho-analytic” view- 
point of depression, emphasizing over- 
driven strivings for achievement and ac- 
ceptance might convey to the student 
that this is the only official viewpoint 
within that model, 


Like most texts in psychopathology, 
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Chapter 11 (Neurotic Reactions) gives 
disproportionate coverage to multiple 
personality. However, replacing the ever 
popular Three Faces of Eve as the pri- 
mary example, is a synopsis of the more 
contemporary work, Sybil. The coverage 
of obsessive-compulsive neurosis would 
do well to emphasize the fact that many 
Obsessions are experienced as ego-alien. 
Several plausible etiological models are 
well presented. 

Chapter 12, Personality Disorders, 
commendably attempts to articulate bet- 
ter than any other psychopathology text 
known to this reviewer, a wide range of 
personality disorders. It is this reviewer's 
hope that this will set a trend in other 
texts in this area. 

Alcoholism and Drug Abuse are dis- 
cussed in Chapters 13 and 14. The dis- 
cussion of drug abuse tends to emphasize 
the classification of drugs and effects of 
drugs on the body. The dynamics of 
abuse seem to favor an “avoidance of 
withdrawal” model over other possible 
Psychological motivations, A single refer- 
ence to an MMPI study of personality 
differences between abusers and non- 
abusers seems to give lip service only to 
psychodynamic models. The chapter 
neglects the issues of why some people 
return to heroin even after complete 
physical withdrawal and the temporarily 
Successful treatment of non-opiate drug 
abuse. 

Chapters 15 and 16 cover the psycho- 
pathology (and non-psychopathology) of 
а variety of sexual behaviors. Beginning 
With a discussion of “the elusive sex 
norm” in Chapter 15, the author covers 
Swinging, perversions, and homosexuality 
in a scholarly fashion, These two chapters 
аге especially interesting and informative, 
while maintaining a low “shock” effect. 

Chapter 17 discusses sexual dys- 
unction, psychosomatic disorders, and 
organic brain syndromes. The coverage of 
Sexual dysfunctions is limited to Masters 
and Johnson's Work, but is well done. 
The role of interpersonal factors between 
Sexual partners is given equal status with 
Specific techniques and exercises. The 
Section on organic brain disorders is 
limited to diffuse brain disorders, with 
the exception of one brief mention of 
Jacksonian epilepsy. Aphasias and per- 
ceptual disturbances are not covered. 

An attempt to cover “disordered be- 
havior in children” in 23 pages in Chapter 
18 would, at best, be fairly superficial. 


L 
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Several approaches to classification and 
associated problems are discussed, An 
abbreviated GAP classification system is 
eventually elaborated. Notably under- 
emphasized are the conceptual and treat- 
ment issues pertinent to the hyperkinetic 
syndrome or “minimal brain dys- 
function." 

Chapter 19 involves an interesting dis- 
cussion of suicidal behavior, and its non- 
psychopathological implications. 

Chapter 20 presents the problems, 
aims, and methods of the community 
approach to mental health. The issues are 
clearly presented, but at times, differ- 
ences between the goals and results are 
not emphasized enough. The chapter does 
show the student some innovative ap- 
proaches in the mental health field. 

The text omits any discussion of 
psychological assessment or testing pro- 
cedures. The coverage of mental retar- 
dation is limited to seven paragraphs. Yet, 
none of these criticisms, in part or whole, 
overshadow the excellent quality of the 
writing. This reviewer was especially im- 
pressed with the author's ability to pre- 
sent a wide variety of ideas with respect, 
and with his mature and seasoned handl- 
ing of the philosophical and scientific 
issues. The author's concern for “rele- 
vance" to the student does not compro- 
mise a high level of scholarship. The 
changeable and relative nature of “rele- 
vance" does not threaten the value of this 
volume. It should be a competitive upper- 
level undergraduate text. 


Stanley Rosner and Lawrence Abt, 
(Eds.) Essays in Creativity. Groton-on- 
Hudson, N.Y.: North RiverPress, 1975. 
214 pages, $15.00 (clothbound), $4.95 
(paperback). 


Reviewed by Albert Eglash 


The reviewer, Albert Eglash, PhD, has 
been studying the craft of story-writing 
and developing the concept of story- 
enrichment as a therapeutic technique 
and growth experience analogous to bio- 
feedback, 


Stanley Rosner, Director of Psycho- 
logical Services at the Consultation Cen- 
ter, New Cannaan and Fairfield, Con- 
i necticut, and Lawrence Abt, Faculty 
- Member and Visiting Professor, The Inter- 
national Graduate University, Leysin, 
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Switzerland, here present their second 
volume on creativity. 

Their first volume (1970), like their 
third (1975), reports verbatim their inter- 
views with creative people — the raw, 
experiential material of creativity, attrac- 
tive to those with either a psychoanalytic 
or humanistic orientation. By contrast, 
this volume includes six independent 
essays plus the editors' own concluding 
remarks. 

Mary Henle's "cognitive approach," 
emphasizing the Gestalt views of Kohler 
and Wertheimer, develops the concept of 
a "gap" (Zeigarnik?) to be creatively 
filled. 

David Feldman's “developmental ap- 
proach" zeroes in on Piaget's query, 
*How does a child advance from one 
stage to another?" Like the child he 
discusses, Feldman, in this essay, progres- 
ses in an excitingly creative manner from 
one level of understanding to another. 

Rudolph Arnheim’s "aesthetic ар- 
proach," an introduction to his text on 
Picasso's Guernica, points to the import- 
ance of visual imagery. 

Elizabeth Drew, critical of behavior- 
istic and psychoanalytic approaches, 
offers psychology’s “third position.” Her 
essay, “On being and becoming human,” 
is a joyous sermon, а zeitfest to Abraham 
Masiow. For her, creativity is a zestful 
peak experience of self-actualization. 

Harry Slochower presents his own 
humanistic, psychoanalytic approach, 
deriving creativity from our healthy need 
for play and for symbolism; and then 
surveys the psychoanalytic literature on 
creativity. His extensive bibliography 
omits Dr. Beatrice Hinkle, а psycho- 
analyst who, in 1923, offered a “play” or 
“excess energy” theory of creativity. 

The lone nonpsychologist is Albert 
Hofstadter, whose “philosophical ар- 
proach” discusses the “dialectical pho- 
menology of Hegel, Heidegger, and 
Husserl (the 4 Hs). Along with Feldman s 
chapter, I find Hofstadter's discussion of 
the precreative sense of alienation (aware- 
ness of the gap?) and the creative sense of 
ownness (joyous self-actualizing?) the 
highlights of the text. Ownness seems to 
tie together cognitive with emotional- 
motivational aspects of creativity. 

Reading and re-reading this text and 
its predecessor, I found myself арргесі- 
ative of what's here, critical of what's 
omitted. 
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1. Although Drews is critical of Be- 
haviorism, no representative of that view 
is included in the volume. If Skinner, 
Wolpe, et al, are baffled by creativity, 
where does that leave Behaviorism? 

2. The social psychological approach, 
eg. Maier's extensive experiments on 
small-group influence upon creativity, is 
also omitted, although Feldman discusses 
the importance of human interaction in 
creativity. 

3. Missing from all three volumes is 
any discussion of the physiological or 
neurological, the theological or mystical, 
the evolutionary or comparative. 

4. The editors fail to highlight the 
issues on which there exists among these 
six essayists either concensus or chal- 
lenge, supportive or contradictory views, 
For example, Drews dismisses psycho- 
analytic formulations as “absurd,” since 
they reduce creativity to neurosis, a 
position which Slochower directly contra- 
dicts, 

5. The editors state that “Our present 
state of knowledge ... does not provide 
us with an integrated and unified theory 
of creativity and we probably are not yet 
ready to formulate such a theory...” (p. 
191). Knowledge never provides theory. 
ony our own creative risk-taking will do 

at. 

As I read their earlier text and an even 
earlier but similar study on creativity 
(Ghiselin, 1952), I see the primary re- 
quirement for any theory of creativity 
that of explaining the subjective experi- 
ence of being, not an initiator, an origi- 
nator, a creator or giver, but of being a 
recipient, of being an astonished observer. 
and even of being enslaved and driven by 
some Daemon, an experience as mysteri- 
ous as deja vu or biofeedback. 

The editors explicitly recognize this 
aspect of creativity, but see it as an 
obstacle to our understanding (Rosner & 
Abt, 1974, pp. 194-195). 

Their final sentence reads as if it came 
from a critical reviewer like myself: “We 
see that, without a theory, much work 
may be done that proves to be irrelevant 
to the issue that is of primary concern” 
(Rosner & Abt, 1974, p. 199), 
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Nina Rausch de Traubenberg. La Pra- 
tique du Rorschach. Paris: Presses 
Universitaires de France, 1973, 208 
pages. 

Reviewed Ьу: Israel Н. Rosenberg 

The reviewer’s earliest tutelage in Ror- 
Schach was in the late 1940s under Dr. 
Ruth Munroe and members of her dis- 
tinguished team at the City College of 
New York, where he was himself for a 
time a lecturer in Rorschach method. 
When he began, he understood that only 
after administering 100 records at least 
would he grasp the magic of the test. 
Having now given thousands in many 
different clinical, social, and industrial 
settings, he feels that the greatest magic 
has been that the Rorschach is now a part 
of his working psyche as a psychologist. 
He is a Fellow of the Society and a 
Diplomate in Clinical Psychology. 


The biographical note accompanying a 
Iecent paper written by Dr. de Trauben- 
berg (1975) to describe for American 
PSychologists the practice of clinical 
Psychology in France identifies her not 
only as the “head of the Child Psychiatric 
Clinic of the Hôpital de la Salpétriére in 
Paris,” but also as “the French specialist 
on the Rorschach Test ... well-known 


_for her book La Pratique du Rorschach.” 


The revised edition of this text recently 
came to us autographed in part to “Dr. 
Klopfer and colleagues . . .”. It has so far 
stood, in France at least, as still another 
international bridgehead of information. 
The flow of traffic in the book is directed 
towards the French graduate student of 
Rorschach, as taught by the author at the 
University of Paris. It is designed in large 
measure to acquaint French scholars with 
the work of English-speaking Rorschach- 
ers. It is evident that Dr, de Trauben- 
berg’s own preference is for the Rappa- 
Port-Schafer-Schachtel group, which she 
sees as forming an American school "little 


known in France," 
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This small paper-back is crammed full 
of Rorschach sophistication and could 
easily have been called “The Art of 
Rorschach” because, while taking into 
account important evidence and valida- 
tion, its primary accomplishment is the 
subtle and rational sculpturing of the 
meanings that can be attached to the 
formally scored elements of the Ror- 
schach. It is meant to accompany existing 
French manuals introducing scoring, but 
it also contains some basic information 
pertaining to administration, inquiry, 
testing of limits, the use of the Rorschach 
as part of a test battery, and the more 
qualitative aspects. Dr. de Traubenberg 
intended it, as she says in her Introduc- 
tion, as a “practical work-tool,” and 
indeed it is the kind of “way to discover 
the richness of the data of the test” 
which many of us schooled in earlier 
years often wished we had had available. 
In fact, it may be that there is still no 
similar specialized guide available in any 
language, especially one which compares 
the major schools of the Rorschach 
around the world while selecting and 
integrating what has seemed best in 
practice. Many a Rorschacher today who 
supposedly neglects scoring, half-scores, 
or gets a global impression of scoring 
could profit from renewing acquaintance 
with the test as seen through the eyes of 
Dr. de Traubenberg. 

The author is evidently well aware 
herself of some of the shortcomings of 
her work: that it presents no full protocol 
or case to demonstrate her interpretive 
method; that it leaves little or no room to 
illustrate fully how scored and qualitative 
elements are pulled together — though 
many aspects of this are touched on in 
passing; that the ultimate “global” 
method stressed by her as important, not 
to mention the psychoanalytic ego- 
psychology to which she adheres, may 
become somewhat murky as the elements 
of movement, shading, and color, not to 
mention other variables, march by each in 
turn. Indeed, it may be that those who 
can make fullest use of this text are those 
who already have a background in Ror- 
schach and good grounding in the psy- 
chology of the Moi, Sur-Moi, and Ca 
(Ego, Super-ego, and Id), since they can 
more easily fill in what the author does 
not fully spell out or illustrate. 

It must be kept in mind that this is a 
work that is “classic” or traditional. The 
attempt is to pull together from all of the 
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previously established schools of thought, 
to "integrate" rather than be “compre- 
hensive" or formulate much that is broad- 
ly new in the manner of Exner's (1974) 
recent work. Her aim is to reaffirm and 
strengthen the value of the scored or 
structural elements as the anatomy 
around which verbalizations, content, and 
other qualitative elements are hung. No 
doubt, in practice Dr. de Traubenberg 
makes very ample use of symbolism and 
themes. In fact, in discussing the various 
available *content scales," she remarks 
that qualitative aspects are so numerous 
in the Rorschach that it is even absolutely 
necessary to consider these in some syste- 
matic manner. Still, rich and systematic 
as are her discussions of the scored 
structural elements — providing historical 
origins of the scorings, similarities and 
differences among the schools, and, above 
all, “interpretive values" and "rationales" 
which are obviously the result of very* 
mature professional thinking — one can 
only hope that a teacher using such a text 
can also provide for the student an 
equally illuminating model of full analysis 
of the content and verbalizations, in the 
manner of Exners Free Association 
analysis, for example. 

The author advises caution but is 
tolerant about the fact that others may 
stress pathology, content, or the special 
meanings of each blot. Actually every 
section of her text contains clues to 
pathology, developmental aspects, the 
particular value of the different blots, not 
to mention differences between "the 
French way" and others. It is to be noted 
that French procedures are in many 
respects similar to Klopfer's. 

Her own approach is to see the Ror- 
schach, in the manner of Schafer (1954), 
as providing evidence of “psychic shifts" 
or shifts that proceed from pure percep- 
tion to dream-states, ог, їп reverse, from а 
“primary ог narcissistic level of function- 
ing... toa secondary level." She looks 
into the ways in which a person adapts or 
denies and represses, the way in which а 
passive Ог active mode of reaction 15 
adopted, into how much is rebelliousness 
and how much is a fight for autonomy (as 
in Space responses, of which the book 
contains one of the most lucid available 
analyses), Throughout, her emphasis is on 
what is destructive or constructive in the 
meaning of what is seen, depending on 
the total Gestalt of the protocol. Hers is 
very much а dynamic approach, one in 
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which every score expresses some- 

thing about the deve! ing and developed 
ying needs and 


^ ll as the und 


Were this text available in English, it 
would be an excellent complement to 


Schafer's stress on thematic and 
could also serve to enrich the more 
validation-sifted discussion of structural 


analysis in Exner. 
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Note: J. Aldous and М. Dahl (Eds.), 

International Bibliography of Research in 

Mi e and the Family (Vol 2) 

1965-1972, Minneapolis: University of 

Minnesota Press, 1974. Reviewed by 

Bernard I. Murstein in the February 1976 
е. 


Опе of the book’s editors has called to 
the attention of the Book Review Desk a 
correction to Dr. Murstein’s report that 
"... this is the last book-length volume 
of the staff." In actuality, the authors 
have published a book-length Volume 3 
which, however, covers only marriage and 
family literature written in English. This 
new volume, 1975, appears in our new 
list of books to review. 
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A Survey of Rorschach Teaching in 
APA-Approved Clinical Graduate Programs 


BARRY A. RITZLER and ANDREW C. DEL GAUDIO 
University of Rochester 


Summary. ^ questionnaire on teaching of the Rorschach technique was sent to all 
APA-approved graduate clinical psychology programs in the United States and Canada. The 
questionnaire asked for the degree of emphasis placed on the Rorschach in the primary 
asessment course, the Rorschach teaching experience of the respondent and the 
respondent's evaluation of the technique as a clinical tool, a teaching aid and a research 
instrument. The respondent in each case was the faculty member teaching the major 
diagnostic assessment course. There was a 100% return of the questionnaires. The major 
results. show that (1) 81% of the programs place major emphasis on the Rorschach 
Technique in the assessment course; (2) only 24% of the programs offer the course for a full 
year; (3) respondents with more than 10 years teaching experience rated the Rorschach 
higher than respondents with less experience, and (4) respondents as a group rated the 
Rorschach highly as a clinical tool and teaching aid, but gave it generally low ratings as a 
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research instrument. 


There have been a number of reports 
Over the last ten years on the status of 
projective techniques with regard to the 
training of graduate students and atti- 
tudes held by academic clinical psycholo- 
gists and clinicians in internship settings. 
The results of these surveys have indicat- 
ed a decline in emphasis on projective 
techniques in graduate training programs 
even though use of projective testing in 
clinical settings generally continues as a 
frequent service provided by clinical 
Psychologists. If the de-emphasis in train- 
ing has continued since the last published 
Teport (Shemberg & Keeley, 1970), the 
Фар between the needs of service institu- 
tions and the preparation of new clini- 
Cans will continue to widen as current 
лаје students emerge into clinical 
En. The present survey was conduc- 
ihe to provide an updated assessment of 
i Status of a major projective tech- 

ique, ig, the Rorschach, in graduate 
Clinical programs. 


Method 


th A four-part questionnaire was sent to 
ne chairperson of each of 92 APA- 
Pproved doctoral programs in clinical 
Tey chology listed in the September 1973 
um of the American Psychologist. Ad- 
сопа questionnaires were sent to eight 
Я Ctoral programs listed as provisionally 
Pproved or on probation by the APA. 


An explanatory letter accompanied each 
questionnaire. 

The questionnaire was designed to 
provide a concise summary of (1) the 
emphasis placed on the Rorschach in the 
departmental curriculum and (2) the 
evaluation of the Rorschach by the 
faculty member primarily responsible for 
teaching the technique. The questionnaire 
was kept brief to facilitate maximum 
response from the universities in the 
survey. 

The initial response to the question- 
naire was a return of 75 of 100 inquiries 
during the first month following the time 
of mailing (November, 1974). The return 
rate compares closely with the return rate 
of previous surveys of Rorschach teaching 
(Jackson & Wohl, 1966; Shemberg & 
Keeley, 1970). A 100% return of the 
questionnaire was achieved with two 
follow-up letters and two individual 
phone interviews. 


Results and Discussion 


The Rorschach continues to be taught 
in 94 of 100 APA-approved graduate 
programs in clinical psychology in the 
United States and Canada. In 81 of these 
94 programs the technique receives at 
least equal emphasis in relation to other 
assessment procedures. In 45% of the 
programs (42 of 94) the Rorschach is the 
sole or major assessment technique taught 
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‘in at least one course. Furthermore, а 
majority of courses which include the 
Rorschach are required of clinical stu- 
dents (74 of 94). Shemberg and Keeley 
(1970) found that 24 of 48 programs 
surveyed placed major emphasis on the 
Rorschach. The findings of the current 
survey that 42 of 100 APA-approved 
departments give primary focus to the 
Rorschach suggest that over the last six 
years there has been little reduction in 
course time devoted to the technique. 

Further evidence for continued inter- 
est in Rorschach teaching comes from the 
high rate of return of the survey question- 
naire: 75 of 100 were received in re- 
sponse to our first inquiry and another 16 
questionnaires were returned following a 
Single reminder letter. While the eventual 
100% return can be attributed to our 
persistence and the simplicity of the 
questionnaire, the overall response indi- 
cates that individuals in most APA- 
approved clinical departments considered 
this a survey worth answering. 

In spite of the continuing inclusion of 
the Rorschach in graduate training pro- 
grams the results of this survey indicate 
that the previously observed decline in 
emphasis on the technique continues at a 
gradual, but significant rate. In depart- 
ments where the principal Rorschach 
instructor has. had 10 years or less experi- 
ence in teaching the technique, the course 
seldom is offered for a full year and the 
less experienced instructors tend to puta 
lower value on the usefulness of the 
Rorschach method. Only 7 of 24 full-year 
courses were being taught by instructors 
with ten years or less Rorschach teaching 
experience even though these less experi- 
enced respondents make up approxi- 
mately 50% of the survey sample (46 of 
94 respondents). 

en respondents used a 4-point scale 
to evaluate the usefulness of the Ror- 
schach as a teaching aid, clinical tool and 
research procedure, instructors with more 
than 10 years teaching experience gave 
the technique an overall tating of 3.1 (4 
being the most favorable rating and | the 
least favorable) while instructors with less 

10 year’s experience gave a signifi- 
cantly lower overall tating of 2.6 (t = 
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2.25, p € .01). 

А further perspective on the experi- 
ence factor in Rorschach teaching is 
obtained by comparing the current survey 
with that of Jackson and Wohl (1966). In 
surveying 81 clinical programs Jackson 
and Wohl found that 75% of their respon- 
dents had less than 10 years experience 
teaching the Rorschach. The current find- 
ing that 49% (46 of 94) of the respon- 
dents have 10 years or less Rorschach 
teaching experience suggests that many of 
the Jackson and Wohl respondents have 
continued teaching the Rorschach n 
enough to participate in both surveys ant 
accumulate more than 10 years of experi- 
ence. Instructors who currently have 
more than 10 years Rorschach teaching 
experience most likely received their 
clinical training a decade or two ago when 
the Rorschach technique enjoyed more 
popularity and received less c.iticism than 
is the case in contemporary academic 
settings. This seems to explain the gener- 
ally more favorable attitude toward the 
Rorschach shown by the more experi- 
enced respondents. 

The questionnaire also asked how re- 
spondents used the Rorschach outside of 
teaching the course relevant to the 
survey. The most frequent uses of the 
Rorschach were in clinical practice (74% 
of all respondents) and individual super- 
vision of graduate students (65%) with 
less use made of the technique for re- 
search (34%) and additional teaching 
(21%). Very few (9%) of the respondents 
limited their use of the Rorschach to 
teaching of a single assessment course. 

Viewed in another way, continued 
tegard for the Rorschach is impressive: 
5976 of all respondents considered the 
Rorschach to be “very useful" (the high- 
est possible rating) in at least one of three 
surveyed areas of application. While this 
favorable attitude again is weighted on 
the side of respondents with more than 
10 years experience (74% rated the Ror- 
Schach “very useful" in at least one area) 
a substantial proportion of younger 
teachers (48%) also hold such a high 
Opinion of the technique. To be more 
Specific, when all respondents were con- 
sidered as a group more than half rated 
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he Rorschach “very useful” for cither 
ching (51 of 94) and/or clinical prac- 
tice (48 of 94), whereas only 13 rated the 
technique “very useful" for research. In 
‘Other words, as evaluated by this survey, 
the Rorschach is considered equally use- 
Tul as a clinical tool and teaching aid. 
E for the younger respondents, the 
ue of the technique in these areas is 
fated quite high. It is only in the area of 
msearch where the Rorschach is signifi- 
апу downrated by a majority of re- 
Spondents with the more experienced 


In summary, the Rorschach technique 
dying hard in APA-approved clinical 
programs, if indeed it is dying at all. 
Undoubtedly, there are today many new 
feas in psychology which compete for a 
in graduate school education, but 
iduals who have been teaching the 
hach for more than 10 years gener- 
Шу regard it favorably and place con- 
Siderable emphasis on the technique in 
Meir courses. Less experienced teachers 
few the technique with less favor and 
J6 emphasis, but nevertheless rate it 
herally high as a clinical tool and 
aching aid. It is perhaps unfortunate 
that the Rorschach is valued so little as a 
esearch instrument by those teaching the 
ique but this generally low rating 
inly is consistent with the longstand- 
B reputation the procedure has as a 
lificult-to-quantify, but interesting-to- 
ead assessment procedure. (For examples 
Л contemporary application of the Ror- 
in research see Singer & Wynne, 
‚ and Quinlan & Harrow, 1974). 
е greyest cloud on the Rorschach 
on (to offer a shading response) is 
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the brevity of the majority of the courses 
which provide graduate students with an 
introduction to the technique. While 74 
of 100 APA-approved require 
clinical students to take Rorschach 
course, only 24 schools offer the course 
for a full year. The Rorschach, like any 
Other clinical procedure, requires more 
than an introductory — = RN 
ing expertise, and a su t 
in the basics of a оон debe MEN 
nt refinement a much easier task. It is 
ubtful whether the APA-approved pro- 
grams offering a basic Rorschach course 


for less than а year are providing ade- 

quate preparation for further training. 
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Computer Models of Personality: Implications for Measurement 


P. A. CRANTON 
Ontario Institute for Studies in Education 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


Summary: Computer models of human behavior have long existed in the world of science 
fiction; however, in reality, progress has been slow. Research has concentrated, in recent 
years, on the simulation of memory and cognition. Computer models of personality, 
although fascinating and potentially useful, have been neglected. This paper reviewed the 
research done to date, categorizing it under five headings: (a) models of belief systems; (b) 
models of interpersonal behavior; (c) models of decision-making processes; (d) prediction 
models; and (e) theory-based simulations of specific processes. One practical application was 
then explored in depth, that of using the computer models in personality measurement. 
Although some practical development of the working simulations would have to precede 
their application to personality measurement, it was felt that such an application would be 


feasible and useful, 


Computer simulations of human men- 
tal processes began in the areas of prob- 
lem solving (Newell & Simon, 1961), 
verbal learning (Feigenbaum, 1963), and 
pattern recognition (cf. Uhr & Vossler, 
1963). At approximately the same time, 
researchers in the area of personality 
began to examine the possibility of com- 
puter models of personality. A confer- 
ence held in June, 1962, at Princeton, 
New Jersey, brought together personality 
theorists from across the United States to 
acquaint them with developments in the 
computer field and to discuss the poten- 
tial of computer simulation in the field of 
personality (Tomkins & Messick, 1963). 

A number of attempts were made to 
simulate different aspects of human per- 
sonality in the 1960's. However, many 
problems were encountered including: (a) 
inability of the computer to process 
natural language; (b) limited storage on 
the computer systems; and (c) the lack of 
à programming language for simulations. 
As a result, many simulations failed or 
were abandoned; some models succeeded, 
but within narrowly defined limits. Now, 
computer technology has developed 
rapidly; almost unlimited storage is avail- 
able on many systems, programming 
languages have been developed specific- 
ally for simulation research, and time- 
shared systems allow quick, interactive 
programs. Interest has resumed in the 
simulation of mental processes, with per- 
haps a greater emphasis on the cognitive 


domain than on personality theory (cf. 
Schank & Colby, 1973). There have been, 
however, a number of useful and interest- 
ing computer models of personality de- 
veloped. They have applications in a 
variety of areas of personality, including 
theory development (providing data from 
which theoretical generalizations might 
be made, combining assumptions in order 
to examine their consequences, formaliz- 
ation of a theory), measurement, and 
instruction (training future psychologists, 
counsellors, teachers, and administrators). 

This paper will review and evaluate 
some of the models developed to date 
and will discuss their possible applications 
to personality measurement. 


Computer Models of Personality: 
A Review 


Computer models of personality have, 
out of necessity, centered on small, well- 
defined areas of personality theory, Or 
specific problems in prediction. Some of 
the models did have early delusions of 
grandeur which eventually succumbed to 
the realities of the computer's capabil- 
ities. 

The models are diverse in nature, but 
may be loosely categorized into five 
areas: (a) models of belief systems and 
attitudes; (b) models of interpersonal 
relationships; (c) models of decision- 
making processes; (d) prediction models; 
and (e) theory-based simulations of spe- 
cific processes. These categories are by no 
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means mutually exclusive. 
Models of Belief Systems 

Loehlin’s (1963, 1968) Aldous is a 
simple personality model with three atti- 
tudes (fearfulness, hostility, and attrac- 
tion) towards a limited number of objects 
and three possible actions (approach, 
attack, and withdrawal). An object or a 
situation is identified by a pattern of 
values on a small number of cognitive 
dimensions. Attitudes toward each object 
and each category of objects (e.g. all 
youth, all men) are stored in the form of 
positive or negative values on the three 
dimensions of fearfulness, hostility, and 
attraction. An emotional reaction routine 
calculates Aldous’ response to an input 
object based on the stored attitudes and 
the current mood (last previous emotion- 
al response). The weights used in this 
combination are adjustable parameters. 
Ап appropriate action of approach, with- 
drawal, or attack is chosen on the basis of 
the emotional response. Aldous “learns” 
in the sense that his attitudes may be 
Modified as a result of his emotional 
Tesponses. 

Variation in Aldous’ behavior is a 
result of both prior experience and the 
parameters which regulate various aspects 
of the response system. These parameters 
ate preset and do not change with experi- 
ence. 

Experiments have been done in which 
Aldous and variant versions of him are 
exposed to hostile and benign environ- 
Ments. Aldous is exposed to one environ- 
ment, then switched to the other; his 
Tesponses are noted. A “personality 
questionnaire” subroutine checks Aldous’ 
attitudes, Generally, all versions showed 
Improving adjustment to their environ- 
Ment with increased experience and were 
able to readjust when it changed. 

A number of interpersonal experi- 
Ments were conducted in which Aldous’ 
environment consisted of another version 
Of himself. When two strongly positive 
Versions Were interacting, the “relation- 
ship . Was at first wholly positive, then 
Occasional sequences of attack, affection, 
and conflict occurred, and finally, a 
Strongly positive equilibrium was reached. 
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A positive and a negative model eventu- 
ally reached a state of mutual hostility. 

Aldous is a straightforward simple 
model with no language processing, no 
long term memory recall, and limited 
responses and actions. He does not appear 
to be based on any particular theory of 
personality, but he does display a number 
of features of human behavior. 

Colby and his associates (Colby & 
Gilbert, 1964; Colby, 1967, 1973) have 
developed a model of belief systems that 
is somewhat more sophisticated than 
Aldous and may, therefore, have wider 
applications. In the earliest version, Colby 
and Gilbert chose to simulate a person 
with severe conflicts in his belief system. 
A belief is defined as a specific propo- 
sition which is accepted and held as true; 
it consists of semantic and qualitative 
components. The system attempts to 
express its beliefs but is unable to do so if 
conflicting beliefs exist. In order to elimi- 
nate conflicts, transformations may be 
performed on the belief (for example, “1 
hate my father" would conflict with “1 
should love my father" and may be 
transformed to “My father hates me”). If 
conflict is not handled, a neurotic process 
exists. The output from the model con- 
sists of the content of the beliefs as they 
are expressed and reports from various 
monitors (excitation monitor, pleasure 
monitor, esteem monitor). This model is 
not interactive, and there are no variable 
parameters after the beliefs are entered 
and “charged” (indicating degree of 
importance). 

Colby next attempted to model the 
belief system of a paranoid patient 
(Colby, 1973) and produced, this time, 
an interactive realistic simulation. Rather 
than attempt natural language processing, 
he used a number о! heuristics in the 
form of rewrite rules for analyzing input 
and producing output (ie. the use of 
simple sentence structures, key words or 
word groups, etc.) The program scans 
input for any direct statement or insinu- 
ation that the model is mentally ill, for 
any reference to the delusional network, 
for any reference to a sensitive area, for 
any reference to a “Паге” concept (one 
related to the model's fears), or for any 
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expression of emotional or intellectual 
relationship between the interviewer and 
the model. Fear and anger levels are also 
checked before any response is made, 
Validation of this model was done 
having eight chiatrists interact wit 
both the | and a paranoid patient, 
not knowing that a computer model was 


involved. Thirty-three trists later 
tead the transcripts of the interviews, The 
model was found to be indistinguishable 


from the patient. 
Colby's model, then, does provide a 
realistic output, it is interactive, and it 


А few of the processing features seem to 


unbalanced sentence, i.e., "My wife" is 
positive and "shot the postman" is nega- 
tive. First, denial would be tried (e.g., 
"No. Impossible."), then later rationaliz- 
ation ("It was an accident."). The toler- 
ance level for discrepancy between the 
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values in з sentence is з variable pars- 
meter. А reasonably complex credibility 
test is abo performed on esch input 
sentence, including a check for an exact 
сору of the sentence, a check for instane 
ces of the elements in the sentence, and 
an examination of elements higher in the 


Аз a model of personality in itself, this 

— is likely of limited value since if 
not “act,” but only processes input 

and modifies its structure accor в 
The dimensions of attitude are pmo 
positive and negative, which is 
unrealistic. However 
of a belief system is one which can be 
applied in other models. 

In his later model, Abelson (1973) 
further extends his structural descrip. 
tions, developing a detailed and complex 
TI He bases the structure on 

k's (1973) conceptual level struc 
br aano represented in "E 

" ig acts and concepts. 

then combines these basic elements into 
more complex items of information. The 
reader is referred to Abelson's (1973) 
comprehensive description of the struc- 
ture for details. 

This system is moving even further 
from a personality model. However, Abel- 
son does discuss the assigning of values to 
items in the structure and it is obvious 
that this work could be the basis for an 
elaborate and realistic simulation of 
human personality. 


Models of Interpersonal Behavior 
Gullahorn and Gullahorn (1963, 1971) 
have developed a computer model of 
elementary social behavior based on 
Homan's (1961) theory of social be- 
havior. Homunculus, as the model is 
called, has a memory in the form of 
hierarchical structures of lists. An activ- 
ities list contains sublists of actions re- 
ceived, emitted, and observed. An images 
list contains such information as self- 
concept, concept of the environment, 
group membership, beliefs about the 
group, specific information about actions 


received and so on. An identification list — 
consists of socially identifying infor- _ 


mation such as age, sex, and verbal skill. 


, Ableson's structure — 


p 
p. 


1 


А, 


e" 


Ф, 
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Homunculus reacts to information from 
another version of himself in terms of five 

tions given in Homan's theory: (a) 
^ is more likely to emit an activity if he 
has been rewarded for that activity in a 
similar situation; (b) the more frequently 
an activity is rewarded, the more fre- 
quently he will emit it; (c) the more 
valuable the reward has been the more 
often he will emit the activity; (d) the 
more often he has received a reward from 
another, the less valuable it becomes; and 
(6) if he receives too little or too much 
teward (based on social norms) he feels 
anger or guilt respectively. 

Emotions (anger and guilt) cumulate 
Over trials and affect response. The model 
“ams” by modifying its attitude struc- 
ture in response to input. In experiments 
with three-person interactions, Homuncu- 
lus was given a need for social interaction. 
Validation of the model has consisted of 
comparisons with field survey data from 
tole conflict research (Gullahorn & Gulla- 
horn, 1971). 

Homunculus has a few faults which 
could be remedied quite easily and a lot 
of potential for future applications. At 
Present, he has an invariant approach to 
input statements — he always moves from 

top of the hierarchy (general) to the 
bottom (specific) in his search for appro- 
pe reactions, His only individuality 
in the attitude structure; however, it 
Would be possible to add personality 
Variables to his identification list and 
allow these variables to affect responses 
in certain defined ways. Two versions of 
omunculus with different “person- 
ties" could be allowed to interact. 

Farr and Leik (1971) developed a 

ulation to predict the formation of 
®0up structures based on the character- 
‘tics of the individuals involved. The 
model was based on an equation derived 
Tom small group studies and pertained to 
ап individual’s probable share in conver- 
Stion, power, or influence in a small 
Soup. It was assumed that an increase or 

ease in participation with a group 
depended on the individual's satisfaction 
his share of power or influence. 
ultaneous adjustment of all the indi- 
uals’ involvements with separate sets 
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research. 
Hare and (1971) de- 
veloped a model to simulate the 
by which коор кирсен pa 


versions were tested: (a Model L 


interaction rates, or their success with the 


task; and (c) Model Ш, where the major- 
ity or median midi fis 
results of tions each model 
were with decisions 


ched by 31 five-man groups. Model I 
lesen simulated over half of the 
decisions, Model Il improved on this 
accuracy, and Model III accurately simu- 
lated over 75% of the trials. 

Another slightly more complex model 
is reported by Boguslaw and Davis 
(1969). Originally, negotiations regarding 
public policies were simulated using hu- 
man participants; later, the simulation 
was computerized. Seven decision modes 
were defined: (a) complete randomness 
(control); (b) limited consistency (partici- 
pants consistent); (c) absolute consist- 
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ency (participants adhere to a policy 
throughout the exercise); (d) undiffer- 
entiated goal behavior (policies related to 
a broad set of goals of the interest group); 
(e) crystallized goal behavior (goal 
oriented); (f) crystallized goal behavior 
and cooperation; and (g) complete 
cooperation. If efficiency of decision- 
making is equated with success in getting 
policies adopted, then decision modes (f) 
and (g) on the computer were clearly 
more efficient than the human partici- 
pants. The authors discuss this over- 
efficiency of their model; the computer 
simulation took the various goals at face 
value, then proceeded to translate the 
decision implications into action. Hu- 
mans, on the other hand, entered the live 
simulation with many previous dispo- 
sitions, interpretations, perceptions, and 
values. No attempt was made to include 
these “informal goals" as part of the 
computer program. It is suggested that 
such informal goals could be specified 
through interviews, projective techniques, 
or attitude questionnaires and incorpo- 
rated into the model. 


Prediction Models 


Computer simulations are utilized 
extensively in many disciplines ranging 
from economics to agriculture to aero- 
space research. These models are used to 
make specific predictions. Occasionally, 
analogous models are used in psychology 
or education to predict group behavior 
(e.g., voting behavior). Personality para- 
meters may be included to increase the 
accuracy of the prediction. Although this 
line of work has little relevance to person- 
ality theory, it may have implications for 
personality measurement problems. 
Therefore, one such study will be re- 
viewed as an illustration. 

Bossel (1974) developed a model to 
predict college dropout rates. The system 
included 30 major variables, 40 adjustable 
parameters, and 12 nonlinear policies. 
The variable list includes such items as: 
academic motivation; undistracted per- 
formance; actual academic performance; 
and desired extracurricular activity. The 
individual student is characterized by a 
number of parameters: gradepoint goal; 
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educational goal; self-motivation; ability; 
noneducational distraction; and frustra- 
tion threshold. Financial situation is also 
described in the structure, and various 
parameters describing the institution may 
be entered. The model was used to 
systematically investigate the effects of 
different parameters (such as grade point 
average) and educational and administra- 
tive policies (such as tuition and relevance 
of the curriculum). Among other similar 
results, the author found that a high 
measure of frustration or poor perform- 
ance, or a high educational discrepancy 
leads to dropout, and that a high grade 
point will increase dropout chances unless 
the frustration threshold is also high. 


Theory-Based Simulations 
of Specific Processes 

Some writers of computer models have 
narrowly defined an area of personality 
theory in order to concentrate on produc- 
ing a realistic simulation of a specific 
process. 

Moser, von Zeppelin, and Scheider 
(1970) chose to develop a model based 
on psychoanalytic theory. More specific- 
ally, the model concentrates on the de- 
fense processes applied whenever a neu- 
rotic conflict is reactivated and released 
by a certain drive state (drive states are 
represented by simple repetition). A drive 
state is brought to zero through realiza- 
tion of desired terminal activities (satis- 
faction). Each drive state has its specific 
developmental conditions (reactivation of 
pleasure and anxiety, a level of cathexis 
potential for object and self, and defense 
potentials). These developmental vari- 
ables are represented in the model by 
density functions. Component drives indi- 
cate the starting point of the defense 
process; the developmental data referring 
io the drive states are linked with the 
various component drives allowing the 
inclusion of the heritage of early child- 
hood conflicts. When a neurotic conflict 
becomes acute, it is assumed that an 
actual drive state is reactivating an un- 
conscious fantasy. These reactivated ип- 
conscious fantasies interfere with the 
actual drive state. If anxiety increases and 
defense work fails, there can be a repeti- 
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tion of the traumatic situation. 

During a simulation, the model defines 
each of the density functions (pleasure, 
anxiety, and cathexis), defines the de- 
fense potentials (including preventive de- 
fense mechanisms, counter cathexis-drive 
motivation, counter cathexis-super ego 
motivation, potential for defense through 
fantasy, etc.), defines the drive state, and 
defines anxiety displacement. If cathexis 
and anxiety displacement do not permit 
equilibrium in the defense system, a new 
potential is mobilized, cathexis defense. 
The simulation output is in a form 


suitable to interpretation in clinical 
terms. When  cathexis displacement 
occurs, the computer prints out the 


actual pattern of displacement. 

The program for this simulation 
utilizes exchangeable subroutines for the 
Input of starting values allowing the 
possibility of defining the curves mathe- 
matically or empirically. Mechanisms 
Occurring in the defense processes are 
formulated in terms of algorithms and 
can also be refined by replacing the 
subroutine. 

Generally, this type of model has 
potential for the prediction of outcomes 
of a specific theory or for the prediction 
of an individual's behavior. However, 
validation of such a model would be 
necessary before any applications could 
be attempted. 


Implications for 
Personality Measurement 


Prediction of "Surface" Traits 

The researcher is often interested in 
making specific predictions of human 
behavior, but he may have no interest in 
basing his predictions on personality 
theory, That is, he may wish to predict 
Which applicants will be successful admin- 
‘stators, he may wish to predict whether 
9r not a man charged with armed robbery 
Will commit a second crime if released on 
ail, or he may wish to predict which 
Soup of children will thrive іп an open 
area school and which will prefer a closed 
classroom, Here we have three different 
practical problems (selection, classifica- 
ton, individual prediction) that are likely 
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using personality measurement as an aid. 
The computer model of personality has 
potential for use in all three applications. 


Selection. If the independent variables 
that are related to the behavior being 
predicted (successful leadership, dropping 
out of college, etc.) can be isolated, these 
variables can be incorporated into a 
model specifically designed for selection. 
In the models reviewed, Bossel (1974) 
provides an example of this procedure. 
He lists a number of variables that either 
have been shown to relate to college 
dropout, or that would appear to relate, 
and he incorporates these variables into a 
simulation. Then, by adjusting the para- 
meters that he is interested in (such as 
institution policy or student frustration 
level) he is able to observe the effect of 
these variables on the dependent variable. 
In complex situations where many vari- 
ables have been shown to be relevant and 
interacting with each other, the computer 
provides an efficient means of prediction. 

A second illustration of this procedure 
is found in the work of Seigel and Wolf 
(1969). This model was not reviewed as a 
personality model since personality vari- 
ables are actually a secondary issue for 
the authors; however, the process is simi- 
lar. The authors were attempting to pre- 
dict qualities of large man-machine sys- 
tems (such as system efficiency, crew 
morale and cohesiveness, time devoted to 
equipment repairs, etc.). Previous re- 
search. had shown that a number of 
variables (stress, leadership, roles and 
status, reinforcement) were relevant in 
small group performance. A simulation 
was done, using these variables in order to 
predict large group variables. 

Essentially, this is a practical problem 
in which the computer model acts as a 
tool for sorting out and keeping track of 
the effects of large numbers of variables. 


Classification. Measurement for classi- 
fication involves basically the same pro- 
cess as measurement for selection, and 
would make similar use of a computer 
model of personality. For example, a 
researcher may want to divide college 
students into three groups: those who 
will attend structured lectures; those who 
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will attend small seminars; and those who 
will use a learner-controlled computerized 
instructional system. He may have reason 
to believe that success in the varying 
learning environments is related to extra- 
version-intraversion, external-internal 
locus of control, ability level, and 
anxiety. A computer model could be 
developed incorporating these variables, 
validated using human subjects, then used 
to classify incoming students into the 
three groups. (Students could be tested 
using the computer to obtain personality 
profiles. The simulation could then pre- 
dict the success of the student in the 
three learning environments.) 

Individual behavior prediction. In 
terms of cost-effectiveness, it is not 
practical to consider a computer model in 
a clinical setting, or involved in any 
prediction of an individual’s behavior. 
However, it would be possible, and may- 
be feasible, if the computer were already 
present for other tasks, to also employ it 
for individual assessment. Parameters of 
the model would be determined empiric- 
ally and would depend on the application 
(vocational counselling, clinical predic- 
tion, prison work). The psychologist 
could then enter the measures for one 
individual patient or subject, and predict 
with a certain probability how that per- 
son would respond in a particular job or 
in a certain type of therapy. Models such 
as Colby’s (1973) model of a paranoid 
patient would be relevant for this type of 
work, but obvious modifications would 
be necessary (inclusion of more emotions 
than anger and fear, inclusion of other 
variables which are likely to be related to 
a response). 


Theory-Based Measurement 

It is often the case that personality 
measures stem from a theory of person- 
ality. These measures, then, are part of a 
theoretical network, and as such, can be 
submitted to construct validation proced- 
ures. Either the theory or the test can be 
revised if the desired results are not 
obtained. Here, measurement is not con- 
cerned only with prediction, but rather it 
serves a number of functions: (a) valida- 
tion of theoretical constructs; (b) predic- 
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tion of behavior on the basis of the 
validated theory; and (c) advancement of 
the theory. The computer model may 
play some part in each of these measure- 
ment issues. 


Theory validation. The role of the 
computer model in theory validation is 
only partially related to measurement. 
That is, the psychologist, after developing 
a theory may express the theory in model 
form and program it. It is now possible to 
do a variety of simulations, collect data, 
and compare the results to the results 
theoretically expected. If all goes well to 
this point, hypotheses can be determined 
from the simulation results and tested on 
human subjects. If the simulation data is 
not appropriate, adjustments can be made 
(variables added or deleted, weights 
changed) to the model and the theory 
before the actual human hypotheses are 
tested. This is obviously a useful and 
time-saving procedure: an adjustment to 
the model can be made in minutes or at 
the maximum, hours; human testing 
usually requires more time. 

Any of the theoretical-based models 
are relevant examples, including Gulla- 
horn and Gullahorn’s (1963, 1971) 
Homunculus and Moser et al.’s (1970) 
system. For both of these models, the 
next step would be to form testable 
hypotheses from the simulation results. 


Theory-based prediction. Procedurally, 
theory-based prediction does not vary 
from prediction as it was discussed in the 
previous section. Following validation of 
the theory, testing instruments derived 
from it can be used to predict individual 
or group behavior. The sequence of 
events, incorporating a computer model, 
would be as shown in Figure 1. To 
illustrate, we can use Gullahorns’ model. 
The theory used as a basis for the model 
was Homan’s theory of interpersonal be- 
havior. A computer model was developed 
incorporating the principles outlined in 
the theory. A variety of simulations Were 
run, allowing versions of Homunculus to 
interact. The results obtained were 3$ 
expected from the theory. The model was 
then used to simulate a role conflict 
situation; the results were compared to 


Adjust 


Form 


hvnotheses 


Figure 1. Sequence of events in using 
à computer model for theory-based pre- 
diction. 


Previously gathered data from a field 
Study. Generally, the comparison was fa- 
Vorable. This takes us to the second to last 
ried in Figure 1 (even though the human 

ata were actually collected prior to the 
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computer simulation). It would then be 
possible to use the model to predict the 
results in future similar interpersonal situ- 
ations. 

Theory advancement. Distinguishing 
between theory validation and theory 
advancement may be arbitrary in a sense. 
However, it seems that the computer 
model can be used in a slightly different 
way here so the distinction will be made. 
Once a theory has been developed, vali- 
dated, and even implemented in a practi- 
cal setting, it is (hopefully) still not a 
static creature. The researcher will be 
continually looking for new variables that 
could be relevant or extensions that could 
be made to the theory. If a computer 
model is available, it becomes a relatively 
straightforward procedure to test possi- 
bilities using the model. The alternative, 
without the use of the model, is to obtain 
data from a sample of subjects, which 
would be the step taken when the new 
idea proved feasible on the model. Basic- 
ally, what is being done, then, is a 
screening out of unreasonable ideas with- 
out actually collecting data to test them. 
Assuming that the model is a good one, 
much time and money can be saved. 


Criterion-Related Measurement 

Instruments for personality measure- 
ment are often developed to distinguish 
between specific groups of people. A 
sample of items is given to two or more 
defined groups and the items which 
distinguish between the groups are re- 
tained for the instrument (e.g., MMPI). 
Since this is a straightforward practical 
assessment technique, the possible appli- 
cations of a computer model may be 
limited. 

In using a criterion-based test con- 
struction strategy, the researcher may not 
be satisfied that his instrument is actually 
measuring the characteristics of, for 
example, neuroticism. But rather, he may 
feel that characteristics specific to the 
sample he used were also included in the 
items. It is often difficult to separate such 
sources of variance as response bias, 
sample-specific characteristics, Ог 
occasion-specific variables from the mea- 
sures of the trait of interest. After test 
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construction, it would be possible for the 
researcher to develop a model based on 
the items which were found to distinguish 
between the groups of interest. Simula- 
tion runs would reveal undesirable items. 
The belief structure in Abelson’s earlier 
models (1963, 1965) would be appropri- 
ate for this type of system. That is, each 
element in the structure has attached to it 
a positive or negative evaluation. In build- 
ing a model of a neurotic, the researcher 
would use the items chosen initially, 
storing them in the belief structure and 
attaching the appropriate value. 

A second possible application may 
exist in the future when natural language 
processing is more fully developed. If a 
previously developed model of person- 
ality were available, with language pro- 
cessing capabilities, the items selected 
from the initial testing could be sub- 
mitted to the model as they would be to 
a patient. Again, superfluous items would 
be eliminated. Loehlin's (1968) model 
does have a "personality questionnaire" 
subroutine which checks a sample of 
Aldous' attitudes and prints out several 
scores. In this example, the items are 
fixed. A model which would respond to 
incoming items would necessarily be 
more complex. 


Objective or Empirical Measurement 

It is often the case, especially in recent 
years with the advent of large-scale com- 
puterized data analysis, that the research- 
er defines a population of measures, 
administers the items, or a sample of the 
items, to a large number of examinees 
factor analyzes the results, and labels 
them in some way. Validation of the 
instrument is usually done by collecting 
data on a variety of relevant criteria and 
attempting to predict the criteria by a 
regression technique. Cattell's 16PF is an 
example of an instrument produced by 
using this strategy. 

The researcher may not be certain, 
after this procedure has been followed, of 
the “meaningfulness” of the resulting 
scales. They may predict, in combination, 
Some criteria, but often cross-validation 
procedures result in shrinkage of the 
validity coefficients, indicating that 
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sample specific characteristics are present. 
Again, it would be possible to construct a 
model based on the derived scales. This 
would allow the test constructor to 
examine any interactions between the 
scales and may reveal the presence of less 
meaningful scales. 


Conclusion 


Stepping across the boundaries that 
were arbitrarily imposed for organization, 
the computer model could also be seen as 
having an integrating function. That is, 
data from a variety of measurement 
sources could be incorporated into a 
general model of personality. Models 
based on empirical data could play a role 
in substantiating a personality theory. 
Theory-based models could be utilized in 
practical prediction situations. 

As computer capabilities advance 
rapidly, natural language processing be- 
comes a more realistic possibility. Pro- 
gramming languages for simulations are 
being perfected; computer storage capa- 
bilities are no restriction. These advance- 
ments will allow the production of more 
realistic and accurate models of person- 
ality. At the present time, the models are 
often simple manipulations of a limited 
number of parameters. As such, their use 
in the measurement of personality is 
necessarily restricted to prediction and 
some types of validation. However, it can 
be seen that there are numerous possibil- 
ities for progress in this area. 
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Feedback of Client-Relevant Information and Clinical Practice 


RICHARD Н, DANA and E. DIANE GRAHAM 
University of Arkansas 


Summary: Feedback refers to client-relevant information that is communicated directly to 
the client. A review of the literature suggests that how one reacts to feedback is influenced 
by the kind of feedback, the conditions under which feedback is presented, and a variety of 
relevant subject variables. The most frequent design has resulted in acceptance of false 
feedback by college students leading to derogation of instruments and assessors. Honest 
feedback has led to a variety of positive effects in both research studies and clinical 
examples. The beginnings of a human science rationale for honest feedback are presented. 


In an increasingly consumer-oriented 
society, the manner in which we share 
assessment findings with clients may be- 
come a hallmark of personal integrity and 
a requirement for professional survival. 
To the extent that such values are es- 
poused, a basis in research as well as 
practice is desirable. 

Feedback as used in this paper refers 
to clientrelevant information resultant 
from interview or test-technique adminis- 
tration that is communicated directly to 
the client. The studies cited herein allude 
to several disparate research areas and do 
not attempt to explicate them with equal 
fidelity. Those areas closest to actual 
clinical contexts have been reviewed in 
greatest detail. 


Desirability of Feedback 


A tenet of humanistic theory is that 
acceptance and appraisal of one's self- 
concept is "good" and “healthy”. Feed- 
back concerning the self is desired for 
self-evaluation (Festinger, 1954), but 
there are also strong human motivations 
for receiving positive evaluation (Cooper- 
smith, 1967), or approval from others 
(Crowne & Marlowe, 1964). In other 
words, feedback consistent with one’s 
self-image has been found to be particu- 
larly desirable (Adams, 1961; Erlich, 
Guttman, Schonbach, & Mills, 1957; 
Mills, Aronson, & Robinson, 1959), 

Under stressful conditions, however, 
the content of feedback may be distorted 
or denied. (Goldstein, 1959; Hogan, 
1952; Hunt & Schroeder, 1958; 
Schroeder & Hunt, 1957). Stressful con- 
ditions, or negative feedback, exacerbates 


individual differences in reaction. For 
examples, highly anxious persons find 
that process feedback can disrupt subse- 
quent intellectual performances (Mandler 
& Sarason, 1952); dependent and autono- 
mous persons also may tend to respond 
differently to feedback (Feldman & Rice, 
1965). 

The kind of feedback (clear vs. 
ambiguous) and the manner of providing 
it (positive vs. negative) have also been 
investigated, but contrasting methodol- 
ogies make comparisons across studies 
hazardous (e.g., Brim & Hoff, 1957; 
Feldman & Rice, 1965; Smock, 1955). 
The subject variable that effectively 
complicates this research area may well 
be self-esteem (Dittes, 1959; Walster, 
1965). 


Kind of Feedback 


False Feedback 

The most frequent paradigm in “clini- 
cal” feedback research — represented by 
15 articles — has been the use of false 
feedback, or universal personality descrip- 
tions. Such general statements that may 
apply to almost anyone are called 
Barnum interpretations. These statements 
are not only accepted as legitimate per 
sonality descriptions by research subjects 
(Forer, 1949; Ulrich, Stachnik, & 
Stainton, 1963), but are judged to be 
more accurate than real statements 
(O'Dell, 1972). Subjects and their friends 
apparently cannot distinguish between 
teal and false statements (Dies, 1972: 
Sundberg, 1955), although they can 
select true as opposed to random person- 
ality statements (Bringman, Balance, & 
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Sandberg, 1971). When Barnum interpre- 
tations are presented as being especially 
prepared for the subjects, their accepta- 
bility is enhanced over Barnum state- 
ments correctly labeled (Snyder, 1974; 
Snyder & Larson, 1972). Positive and 
negative evaluations are equally accept- 
able (Dmitruk, Collins, & Clinger, 1973), 
although false negative feedback can lead 
to derogation of the assessor (Freeman, 
1973). This latter finding can be dove- 
tailed with the “positivity” effect, the 
demonstration that those with negative 
self-concepts may like positive evaluators 
better than those who evaluate them 
negatively (Dutton, 1972). Neither the 
status of the feedback interpreter nor the 
setting for providing the feedback ap- 
preciably affects the acceptability of 
these false interpretations (Binderman, 
Fretz, Scott, & Abrams, 1972; Dmitruk, 
Collins, & Clinger, 1973; Snyder, 1974; 
Snyder & Larson, 1972; Ulrich, Stachnik, 
& Stainton, 1963). 

Barnum interpretations ostensibly 
derived from projective techniques are 
More acceptable than those from other 
fictitious sources of data (Richards & 
Merrens, 1971; Snyder, 1974). Neither 
the length of the personality data sample 
(Merrens & Richards, 1973) nor the 
Source of interpretation, human or com- 
puter (Snyder & Larson, 1972), is related 
to acceptance of either accuracy or depth 
of statements. However, the psycho- 
logical tests themselves are judged to be 
less useful with false feedback than with 
feedback of genuine results (Gaudet & 
Moon, 1970). False feedback also has 
effects on the recipients by altering subse- 
quent intellectual performances in а 
direction consistent with the feedback. 
Positive feedback produces higher IQ 
Scores (Gaudet & Moon, 1970), while 
Negative feedback produces a perform- 
ance decrement on a digit symbol test 
Shrauger & Rosenberg, 1970). Higher 
anxiety also ensues from negative false 
feedback (Fremont, Means, & Means, 
1970). Finally, subjects who are more 
externally controlled are more acceptant 
of Barnum interpretations (Snyder, 1974; 
Snyder & Larson, 1972) and social desir- 
ability scores tend to be positively associ- 
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ated with acceptance of false feedback 
(Snyder & Larson, 1972). 

This research has used college students 
as subjects almost exclusively. The evi- 
dence of acquiescence in the face of false 
feedback concerning themselves is com- 
pelling. However, these subjects — in spite 
of their apparent willingness to be de- 
ceived and their docility under conditions 
of deception — do indict our instruments 
and disparage the assessors themselves. 
Students’ beliefs concerning themselves 
and their immediately subsequent test 
performances are affected positively or 
negatively in accord with the direction of 
the false feedback. 

Critical reviews of deception practiced 
in research (Schultz, 1969; Seeman, 
1969) have been followed by proposed 
standards for research with human beings 
(Cook, Hicks, Kimble, McGuire, Schog- 
gen, & Smith, 1972). These proposed 
standards have provoked reactions on the 
basis of deficient moral obligation 
(Baumrind, 1972) or their non-empirical 
origins (Yarnell, Note 1). There is now 
widespread awareness that deception is 
not only dishonest but damaging to the 
research subjects, process, and results. 

A conclusion from this research using 
false feedback is that college students are 
gullible, perhaps because they attempt — 
in good faith — to trust our motives and 
to honor our adult and professional atten- 
tions in the academic setting as being in 
their own best educational interests. 
Thus, a research area predicated on 
Barnum interpretations does not pertain 
to the matter of feedback of relevant 
personality information derived from 
assessment procedures. 


Honest Feedback 

The usefulness of personality-relevant 
or “true” feedback statements may be 
more of an empirical issue than research- 
ers using a Barnum paradigm have ad- 
mitted due to preoccupation with exclu- 
sively false or generalized feedback. To 
reiterate: real vs. random statements are 
not only distinguishable by college stu- 
dents, but apparently by hospital patients 
as well. For example, In a careful design 
presenting accurate, inaccurate, and 
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mixed statements, to hospital patients, 
Craig (1966) learned that accuracy dis- 
crimination was not a simple process. 
Presentation of accurate statements re- 
sulted in increased reflection and en- 
hanced communication. Similarly, inven- 
tory-derived statements concerning per- 
sonality are endorsed as тоге self- 
descriptive than pathology-derived state- 
ments (Balance, Sandberg, & Bringman, 
1971). 

When feedback of genuine achieve- 
ment test results occurs, either by 
counselor or programmed interpretation, 
relevant Semantic Differential concepts 
change to a greater extent than without 
feedback (Tipton, 1969). When feedback 
is provided by counselors and pro- 
grammed interpretation, the personal 
feedback enhances relaxation (Forster, 
1969) and subsequent information use 
(Tipton, 1969). Disabled adults who 
accept feedback demonstrate subsequent 
behaviors that are more active, open, 
help-acceptant, and oriented toward a 
constructive, personal future outside of 
the hospital (Grand, 1972). Not receiving 
feedback yields higher Personality Re- 
search Form scores on Aggression, while 
feedback produces higher Understanding 
scores (Merrens, 1972). Similarly, feed- 
back results in significantly increased 
Empathy scores when contrasted with no 
feedback (Reddy, 1968). 


Clinical Examples of Honest Feedback 

Clinical examples range from anecdote 
and case reports to comparisons of feed- 
back versus no feedback conditions with 
clients. Feedback in social work practice 
— when rated from tapes on many clients 
— provoked immediate verbal responses 
that were primarily acceptant of the 
feedback (Brown, 1973). Playback of 
individual psychoanalytic sessions ap- 
parently fosters independence and inte- 
gration of personal data, although this 
finding is anecdotal (Stern, 1970). Feed- 
back on Interpersonal Checklist findings 
for a couple resulted in decreased MMPI 
psychopathology, more realistic subse- 
quent checklist perceptions, and more 
observed mutuality at home (Lewinsohn 
& Shaw, 1969). Depressed patients receiv- 


ing feedback regarding their own behavior 
subsequently have more observed social 
interactions and less depression — 
(Lewinsohn, Weinstein, & Alper, 1970). 
Behavioral techniques for treating two 
different phobias were facilitated using 
feedback of the patient's own self-contr | 
behavior in comparison with no feedback 
conditions (Leitenberg, Agras, Thomp- 
son, & Wright, 1968). 

Feedback can also be learned by 
modeling. Marlatt, Jacobson, Johnson, 
and Morrice (1970) found that feedback 
to a model observed by clients affects 
subsequent interview behavior, especially: 
with feedback that is reflective and come 
municates understanding as opposed to 
evaluation of the client. 

Among clinicians who practice the 
"quiet evolution”  (Jourard, 1972), 
honest feedback of genuine results is 
taken for granted. Ten years ago Baker 
(1966) and Comer (1965) were sharing 
assessment results in psychotherapy. 
More recently, Fischer (1970) has talked 
of co-evaluation, a practice that includes 
co-advisement prior to testing, a dialogue 
of shared impressions, reports critiqued 
by clients and written in everyday 
language, and client control over the 
disposition of the report. Craddick (Note 
2) has not only endorsed co-evaluation 
but dictated the report in the presence 0! 
the client and provided results to both 
client and referring person simultane- _ 
ously. Klopfer (Note 3) has exemplified 
honest, professionally sound feedback 
practices in a workshop presentation. 
Professional practices that emphasize 
shared assessment have been used in 
public schools (Goldman, 1972), with 
court referrals (Riscalla, 1972), and іла 
child development center with families of 
retardates (Morgan, 1973). There are also 
beginnings of a professional account- 
ability paradigm (Pulvino & Sanbom, 
1972; Dana & Meltzer, Note 4), and of an 
explicit rationale for the practice of the 
"quiet revolution." 


Feedback of Client Relevant In б 


A Rationale 


Fischers human science approach 
(1972; Fischer & Rizzo, 1974) consti- 
tutes the beginning of a rationale for 
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shared assessment and honest feedback to 
clients. There is a relational unity of 
person and world. Explanations of be- 
havior include where the person stands 
and what is seen, a perspectival truth. 
Any explanation of behavior thus re- 
quires participation by the person in 
whatever is perceived and the manner in 
which experience is reconstituted. Shield- 
ing individuals from what is intrinsically 
theirs is alien, antihuman, and represent- 
ative of a professional practice with 
origins in physicalistic science. To treat, 
Or assess, persons as objects providing 
only responses that permit inference, 
description, and categorization omits the 
crucial responsibility to the person whose 
life and decisions are thereby affected. 

In a similar vein, Dana and Leech 
(1974) have detailed some ingredients for 
àn existential assessment. Assessment be- 
comes a mutual albeit momentary process 
With opportunity for client participation 
in interpretation and an experience of 
receiving and reacting to feedback of 
findings. Craddick (Note 2) sees the 
components of sharing as the basis for 
mutual trust. With secrecy eliminated, 
there can be increased dignity for the 
client and more effective ways of working 
With clients (Brodsky, 1972). Dana’s 
ideology (1975), calls for responsible 
Services provided in a spirit of phenom- 
enological equality that leads to a “ріуіпр- 
away” of assessment through education 
(Miller, 1969: Comer, Note 5; Dana, 
Turner ‚ & Gilliam, Note 6), resulting in a 
Sustained and socially-relevant profession- 
al growth process. 


Reference Notes 


1. Yarnell, T. D. Informed consent and person- 
ality testing in psychological research. Papet 
Presented at the meeting of the Southeastern 
Psychological Association, New Orleans, 
April, 1973, 

2. Craddick, R. A. Sharing oneself in the 
assessment procedure. Paper presented at the 
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Judging Personality Assessments: 
Putting the Barnum Report in Perspective 


HAROLD E. SCHROEDER and CAROLEE K. LESYK 
Kent State University 


Summary 


The ability of expert and naive judges to discriminate between genuine and 


Barnum assessment statements was assessed, In a 2 x 2 х 2 design (naive vs. expert judges, 
genuine vs, Barnum test statements, sex), judges rated assessment statements for their 
information value, usefulness, social desirability, and typicalness, Results indicated that 
judges were able to make expected discriminations between genuine and Barnum 
statements, These results were discussed in terms of previous findings which have suggested 
that judges have seen Barnum statements as “accurate” or "good" as genuine statements. In 
the present study, the discriminations seemed due to the use of a population of judges more 
representative of clinical assessment consumers and to the more specific judgments required. 


Research has amply demonstrated that 
individuals find fake, Barnum test reports 
which capitalize on general population 
characteristics to be highly acceptable 
(Forer, 1949; Snyder & Larson, 1972; 
Stagner, 1958; Ulrich, Stachnik, & 
Stainton, 1963). Such personality assess- 
ments have even been judged to be as 
accurate as individualized, genuine assess- 
ments (O'Dell, 1972; Sundberg, 1955). 
These results have generally been interp- 
teted as a limitation on the value of 
personality assessments. An implicit sug- 
gestion is that real assessments may rely 
excessively on universal characteristics, 
making them  nondiscriminable from 
Barnum reports. While the two types of 
assessments may be equally accurate in a 
general sense since the Barnum report 
relies on "accurate" base-rate data, the 
presumed greater relevance of the genu- 
ine, more specific report has not been 
detected in previous studies. This failure 
may have resulted from the use of under- 
graduate judges who were incapable of 
making the discrimination. The demon- 
stration of an ability to discriminate 
between Barnum and real reports may 
require using judges with greater clinical 
skill than undergraduates possess. 
Additionally, previous research has typic- 
ally required subjects to evaluate their 
own reports, thereby confounding the 
results through subjective involvement. 
Since individuals are seldom the primary 
consumers of their own personality 
assessments, a comparison of real and 


fake reports might best be made by a 
more objective population of judges. The 
present study was designed to compare 
the ability of naive and more sophisti- 
cated judges to evaluate bona fide and 
Barnum assessment statements. 

Another potential difficulty with 
previous research involves the task given 
the judges. Typically, judges have been 
asked a global question relating to how 
“accurate” or "good" an assessment was. 
This task may be too difficult for subjec- 
tively involved, unsophisticated judges. In 
the present study, therefore, judges were 
given the more specific tasks of judging 
assessment statements on dimensions of 
usefulness, information, social desir- 
ability, and typicalness. These dimensions 
were chosen because Barnum and real 
statements should differ on each of them 
and this difference should be detectable. 
It was expected that both naive and 
expert judges would detect differences on 
the dimensions of social desirability and 
typicalness since these dimensions tap à 
general knowledge of behavior. That is, 
people generally should be able to judge 
how universal a characteristic is and how 
socially desirable it is. Judged differences 
therefore are of interest only to the 
extent that they demonstrate the dis- 
criminability and lack of identity be- 
tween the sets of statements. However, 
the dimensions of information and useful- 
ness were expected to yield different 
results from expert and naive judges since 
one must learn through professional train- 
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ing which information is sufficiently 
specific to aid in understanding a person 
as well as which information is relevant to 
psychological understanding. Thus the 
expert judges should make better dis- 
criminations on these dimensions. 

No differences were predicted between 
judgments by males and females. Since 
sx effects have not been examined by 
researchers of the Barnum effect, sex was 
included as an independent variable. 

The design of the present research, 
therefore, was a 2 x 2 x 2 factorial (sex, 
naive vs. sophisticated judges, genuine vs. 
Barnum test statements). Separate ratings 
were made on each of the four evaluative 
dimensions. 


Method 


There were 37 judges used in the 
present study. Naive judges (N = 23) were 
recruited from the introductory psychol- 
ору class subject pool. There were 12 
females and 11 males. Sophisticated 
judges (N = 14) were recruited from a 
graduate course in personality assessment. 
Six of these judges were female. All naive 
judges were undergraduates taking their 
first course in psychology, while all 
Sophisticated judges were PhD candidates 
in clinical psychology. 

Judges were asked to rate a series of 
statements which they were led to believe 
Were derived from psychological tests 
administered to an ordinary male college 
Student. These statements were actually 
derived from one of two sources. The ten 

arnum statements were general person- 
ality description statements. These stereo- 
lyped statements consisted of the follow- 
ing items used by Sundberg (1955): 


1. He has found it unwise to be too 
frank in revealing himself to others. 

2. At times he has serious doubts as to 
whether he has made the right 
decision or done the right thing. 

3. This man prefers a certain amount 
of change and variety and becomes 
dissatisfied when hemmed in by 
restrictions and limitations. 

4. He secretly wishes he had a better 
developed and healthier body. 

5. He is occasionally bothered by 
physical difficulties such as head- 
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aches but they seldom get him 
down. 

6. He has a tendency to be self- 
critical, 

7. He sees himself as an independent 
thinker and does not accept others" 
statements without satisfactory 
proof. 

8. At times this man is extroverted, 
affable and sociable while at other 
times he is introverted, wary and 
reserved. 

9. He has difficulty concentrating. 


10. This person gets d at times 
but he couldn't really be called 
moody because he generally 


cheerful and optimistic, 


The genuine statements consisted of 
sentences derived from the descriptive 
statements used by Marks and Sceman 
(1963) to characterize MMPI code types. 
The 10 statements selected for the pres- 
ent study were derived from those pheno- 
typic statements used most frequently by 
expert clinicians to describe the patient 
sample from which the Marks and See- 
man MMPI Atlas was constructed. These 
statements were thought to be representa- 
tive of descriptions commonly used in 
genuine test reports to describe individual 
clients. The genuine statements were cast 
in a similar style and length to the 
Barnum statements. The 10 genuine state- 
ments were as follows: 

1. This man tends to become irritable. 

2. This man is vulnerable to real or 

fancied threat; he is fearful and a 
worrier. 
. He often complains of difficulty in 
going to sleep. 
This man tends to be insecure and 
requires a lot of attention. 
. He tends to exhibit depression and 
gets in a sad mood. c 
He tends to need an excessive 
amount of affection. 
He has inner conflicts about sexu- 
ality. 
This man is generally afraid of 
emotional involvement with others. 
. This man frequently keeps people 
at a distance; he generally avoids 
close interpersonal relationships. 
10. This man has inner conflicts about 
emotional dependency. 
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Table 1 
Mean Rating Scores 


Information 
Usefulness 

Social desirability 
Typical 


These 20 statements were presented in 
random order to small groups of judges 
by projecting them individually on a 
screen and reading them aloud. Ratings of 
each statement were made privately by 
each judge on each of the four dimen- 
sions under study in the present research. 
That is, judges rated each statement on a 
7-роілі rating scale for (a) amount of 
information contained in the statement, 
(b) degree of usefulness of the statement 
for understanding the stimulus person, (c) 
degree of social desirability of the state- 
ment, and (d) how typical the statement 
is of people generally. The statements 
were thus presented four times. The four 
rating tasks were presented in random 
order across groups of judges. 


Results 


A 3-way analysis of variance for un- 
equal Ns was performed on the rating 
scores for each of the four evaluations. 
Rating scores were derived from the 
7-point ratings made by judges. A rating 
score was the sum of ratings for the 10 
statements that defined a test report. 
Separate rating scores were obtained for 
each of the four dimensions. Rating 
scores in the present study ranged from 
12 to 47. 

On the information dimension, this 
analysis revealed a significant main effect 
for type of statement (F = 7.88; df = 
1,33; p = .006) and a significant inter- 
action between level of expertise and 
type of statement (F = 7.35;df = 1,33;p 


Genuine 


35:93 
17.13 


Table 2 


Within Group Comparisons 
Between Barnum and Real Statements 


Information 


Usefulness 


Social desirability 


Typical 


Note: df = 13 for Expert, 22 for Naive 
*p«.0l 
7 .008). The mean rating for the real 
Statements was 32.3 and for Barnum 
Statements 29.6. Mean ratings of expert 
and naive judges are shown in Table l. 
Post hoc f tests (see Table 2) indicated 
that the expert judges evaluated the two 
sets of statements significantly differently 
(р < .01) while the naive judges saw no 
differences. This interaction accounts for 
the main effect of type of statement. 
the usefulness dimension, the 
statistical analysis again indicated а sig- 


nificant main effect for type of statement 
(Е = 30.60; df = 1,33; p = .001) and a 
— significant interaction between type of 
Statement and level of expertise (F = 
11.03; df = 1.33; p = .002). The mean 
rating for real statements was 37.1 and 
for Barnum statements 31.0. Individual 
means are given in Table 1. The г tests 
(see Table 1) again revealed that the 
expert judges perceived significant differ- 
ences between the two types of state- 
ments (p < .01) while the naive judges 
did not. The interaction again accounts 
for much of the main effect of type of 
Statement. 

Analysis of the social desirability 
evaluation revealed a significant main 
effect for type of statement (F = 391.7; 
df = 1,33; p = .001) and a nonsignificant 
interaction between level of expertise and 
type of statement (Е = 3.75; df = 1,33; p 
= .058). The mean ratings were 17.2 for 
the real statements and 32.6 for the 
Barnum statements. It can be seen (see 
Table 1) that both sets of judges made 
Similar estimates of social desirability for 
the real test items although expert judges 
fated the Barnum items slightly more 
4 Socially desirable than did the naive 
- judges. Both sets of judges easily discrimi- 
nated the two types of statements on this 
dimension (see Table 2), ranking the real 
Statements as less socially desirable. 

The fourth analysis was concerned 
With how typical a statement was judged 
to be. This analysis revealed again a 
- Significant main effect for type of state- 
ment (Е = 165.1; df = 1,33; p = .001) and 
а significant interaction (Е = 7.71; df = 
133; p = .009). The mean ratings were 
26.3 for the real statements and 36.4 for 

e Barnum statements. Individual means 
again are provided in Table 1. Here the ¢ 
tests (Table 2) show that while both 
Soups were able to differentiate the two 
types of statements on this dimension, 
*Xpert judges saw the Barnum report as 
Somewhat more typical than did the naive 
pe. 

inally, no signi x effects were 
Bctected gnificant se 


Discussion 
The present data clearly indicate that 
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judges are able to discriminate between 
bona fide and Barnum assessment state- 
ments, in contrast to previously published 
research. These results suggest that 
personality assessments derived from 
psychological tests are indeed different 
from statements of great generality. One 
possible explanation of this inconsistency 
involves the task required of judges in 
each case. In previous research, judges 
were asked a global question of how 
accurate or good a personal assessment 
was. This task differs from the task in the 
present research in two important ways. 
First, in previous studies, judges respon- 
ded to statements about themselves 
rather than about others. This procedure 
bears little resemblance to the typical 
clinical situation in which the subject of a 
report is unlikely to see his own report. 
Previous results may indicate only that 
individuals are poor discriminators when 
judging statements in which they are 
personally involved. Second, in previous 
research, judgments were global assess- 
ments of accuracy. The present task 
required more specific judgments about 
important qualities of the statements 
such as their informational value, useful- 
ness, social desirability, and typicalness. 

Level of expertise had an important 
interaction effect with the type of state- 
ment on two of the dimensions. On 
dimensions of information and useful- 
ness, naive judges were unable to discrimi- 
nate while expert judges found the bona 
fide statements significantly higher in 
informational value and clinical useful- 
ness than the Barnum statements. On the 
other hand, level of expertise had little 
effect on judgments of social desirability 
and typicalness. On these dimensions, 
greater expertise only slightly increased 
the discrimination. Dimensions of social 
desirability and typicalness, of course, tap 
common knowledge of behavior rather 
than more specialized knowledge. These 
results support the prediction that when 
judgments require professional clinical 
knowledge, trained judges can make more 
appropriate discriminations while naive 
judges cannot. Previous research has re- 
quired only naive judges (usually under- 
graduates) to make judgments. 
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The procedure of the present study 
seems more analogous to the clinical 
situation. Judges with some background 
in assessment and therapy are certainly 
more similar to actual consumers of 
psychological evaluations than are naive 
undergraduates. Questions of test con- 
sumers also are better represented by 
judgments of information value and use- 
fulness than more global judgments of 
goodness or accuracy of report. This 
more appropriate procedure has produced 
results which suggest that psychological 
assessments are more sophisticated than 
implied in previous research. Personality 
assessments may have been unfairly 
maligned by previous research on Barnum 
reports. 
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The Confusing Area of Disturbed Thinking 


BERT LORO 
Washington University 


Summary: The nature of disturbed thinking is explained from two different psychological 
perspectives and six major types of thought disorder are presented, classified, and discussed. 
The overlap between these different types of thought disturbance and some possible 
functions of disturbed thinking are outlined. A heuristic model for detecting thought 
disorder is presented; and, in addition, some complex conceptual and research issues 
involved with investigating and systematizing knowledge about disturbed thinking are 


explained. 


Research in the area of disturbed 
thinking is necessary to improve the 
diagnosis and treatment of severe psy- 
chological and psychiatric problems. 
Empirical knowledge about the nature 
and extent of thought disorder is essential 
in delineating the etiology and degree of a 
dient's psychopathology, while the pres- 
ence or absence of thought disturbance 
during a psychological evaluation is 
important in order to formulate the 
E oue psychotherapeutic treatment 

ans. 

The purpose of this paper is twofold: 
1) to point out the key issues involved 
With classifying and investigating dis- 
turbed thinking; and, 2) to present a 
qualitative detection model for identify- 
ing disturbed thinking. 


Past and Present Status 

of Disturbed Thinking 
The investigation of disturbed thinking 
as a long and venerable history. Begin- 
ming with Bleuler's studies (1950) in the 
early twentieth century, continuing with 
paport's investigations (1951), and ex- 
tending to the present time (Chapman & 
Chapman, 1973), different concepts, 
theories, and hypotheses explaining dis- 
turbed thinking have proliferated. As is 
the case in many research endeavors, 
owever, the effects of these studies far 
p equal the research efforts. Presently, 
ш empirical knowledge about dis- 
urbed thinking is extensive (Chapman & 
hapman, 1973), consistent empirical 
evidence about the nature of disturbed 


ang he author is indebted to Joseph Е. Rychlak 
4 Robert Ivnik for their critical reading of 
18 manuscript. 


thinking is lacking (Payne, 1975). 
Further, though the inability to reason 
soundly is considered an important aspect 
of psychopathology, and though a gener- 
ally accepted criterion for diagnosing 
schizophrenia is the presence of thought 
disorder (Weiner, 1966), there is ques- 
tionable experimental evidence support- 
ing these claims. Maher (1966), for 
example, cogently argues that florid, 
overinclusive thought disturbance may be 
an optimistic, rather than pessimistic, 
prognostic sign. In view of these impor- 
tant issues, it is necessary to briefly 
examine the nature of disturbed thinking. 


The Nature of 
Disturbed Thinking 
Disturbed thinking appears in diverse 
forms as well as in varying degrees. 
Perhaps the best way to illustrate dis- 
turbed thought is with an example of 
predicate thinking, a well-known type of 
thought disturbance: 
Advanced psychopathology has the 
course number 537. 
An apartment building has the 
address 537. 
Therefore, advanced psychopath- 
ology is an apartment building. 
This type of reasoning, though fallacious 
and incongruous, is not totally antitheti- 
cal to normal reasoning processes. The 
difference between disturbed and normal 
thinking may lie in the nature of the 
associating link. Whereas the relatively 
healthy person might relate courses in 
advanced psychopathology and advanced 
neuropathology because they are listed 
by the same course number, sound alike, 
etc., the disturbed thinker will equate 
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disparate items, such as university courses 
and apartment buildings, on the basis of a 
similar number. 

Taking a different psychological per- 
spective, disturbed thinking may result 
from a person reasoning correctly, but 

oceeding from false or bizarre 
(Rychlak. Note 1). In this case, a 

t reason in а 


premises 
месцу logical 
f fon, Pt hast ib EROR UN сы 


information. An example of this type of 
disturbed thinking might be the syllog- 
ism: all is red; red is the color of 


nera це, : distinc- 
tween disturbed 
processes’ and schizophrenic 


y e per- 
sonality, an extremely anxious client, etc. 

renic processes, on the 
other hand, are a specific class of dis- 
turbed thinking, and appear to be 
peculiar to most of schizophrenic 
disorders (Buss, 1966; Weiner, 1966). 
Typically, schizophrenic thinking differs 
both qualitatively, being more bizarre and 
irrational, and quantitatively, being used 
more frequently, from disturbed think- 
ing. 


1 The terms disturbed thinking, disturbed 
thought processes, and disturbed thought are 
used interchangeably throughout this paper. 
The conceptual equivalence of these terms 
appears to allow these interchanges. 
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The Confusing Area of 
Disturbed Thinking 

Confusion abounds in research studies 
of disturbed thinking. An example of this 
confusion is the nosological inconsistency 
used to describe disturbed thought. In the 
past, disturbed thinking has been desig 
nated as ecological thought (Arieti, 
1948; 1955), paralogical thought 
(Glasner, 1966), inappropriate distance 
from the test situation (Rapaport, Gill, & 
Schafer, 1946), primary process thinking 
(Holt & Havel, 1960), cognitive slippage 
(Meehl, 1962), conceptual deficit (Gold. 
stein, 1944), idiosyncratic response bias 
(Chapman, Chapman, & Miller, 1964), 
and social disarticulation (Cameron, 
1947). This tendency to label relatively 
Similar disturbed thought processes with 
different terminology extends to the 
realm of hypothetical constructs which 
are used to explain disturbed thinking. 
Generally, researchers have pinned differ- 
ent conceptual labels on essentially the 
same types of disturbed thoughts. A small 
sample of these explanatory constructs 
include  overinclusiveness (Cameron, 
1944; Chapman, Chapman, & Miller, 
1964), teleologic regression (Апей, 
1955), Von Domarus's principle (para- 
logical thinking) (Von Domarus, 1944), 
inability to maintain a psychological set 
(Shakow, 1963; 1962), filter mechanism 
dysfunction (Payne, Mattusek, & George, 
1959), and inability to coordinate incom- 
ing stimuli (Rashkis & Singer, 1959) 
While these constructs may or may not 
explain and account for most instances of 
disturbed thinking, they appear to eX 
emplify some confused thoughts about 
disturbed thinking. 
Six Major Types of Disturbed Thinking: 
Some Heuristic Categorizations and 
Classifications 

To add conceptual clarity and some 
basic understanding to the confusing area 
of disturbed thinking, several heuristic 
categorizations and classifications are pre 
sented. These conceptualizations, ‘thou 
lacking an experimental research base. 
provide a systematic and relatively com 
sistent schema for understanding a соп" 
plex and baffling body of knowledge. 
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here seems to be six major types of 
bed thinking: predicate, associ- 
nonsensical, teleological, non- 
and idiosyncratic. Predicate think- 
one of the best known types of 
tht disturbance, is the identification 
two or more subjects on the basis of 
similar predicates. This type of 
linking can be contrasted with one type 
Ш conventions! thinking which utilizes 
Моде of Barbara, i.e., identifying or 
Ming two or more subjects on the 
lis of similar subject characteristics. 
example, the conclusion, Aristotle is 
, can be deduced from the two 
ises А/! men are mortal and Aristotle 
man. Тһе deduction Aristotle is 
is both sound and valid, because 
ting mortal is a quality (property) of all 
and Aristotle is defined as a man. 
Vecalling the initial example of predicate 
ünking, i.c., equating a university course 
Ш an apartment building, it is clear 
t the similar characteristic of the two 
nt entities was contained in the 
ates of the premises, i,e., the uni- 
course and building both had the 
Шу of 537ness. It is important to 
that the scientific method of affirm- 
the consequent (Rychlak, 1968) is 
What related to predicate thinking 
chlak, Note 1). Most scientists, how- 
in contrast to predicate thinkers use 
Aductive logic approach and statistical 
bility statements to bolster and 
Apport the hypothetical consequents 
Mey affirm (Skyrms, 1966). 
Subclass of predicate thinking is 
antial thinking. Circumstantial 
g allows drawing inferences on 
rounds of incidental, tangential, and 
essential information. An example of 
“cumstantial thinking would be to 
Mirm that it is cold in Missouri, because 
Cold in the Arctic Circle. From the 
IVation or assumption that it is cold 
he Arctic Circle, it follows only 
mtally or circumstantially that it 
Ша be cold in Missouri. Two other 
of disturbed thinking which can be 
fied under the heading of circum- 
al thought are combinative and 
neralized thinking (Weiner, 1966). 
binative thinking, similar to Freud's 
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— Leere of condensation, is the 
ppropriate of and 
UN ante puede urgere = 
sions. For the most part, combinative 
thoughts usually violate realistic consider- 
ations, e.g., seeing a dog with a horse's 
head on the Rorschach. Overgeneralized 
thinking is simply jumping to false or 
bizarre conclusions on the basis of 
or nonessential evidence, Ove: 
may also involve coloring personal experi- 
ences with elaborate, unjustifiable mean- 
ings. It is important not to confuse 
overgeneralized thinking with normal 
hasty generalization which is common 
among relatively nondisturbed э 
For example, concluding that all 1 
men are sexy, because you are an Italian 
and your wife mentioned you are sexy, is 
uite different from proposing that the 
IA, the FBI, the state, and local police 
are harassing you because you recently 
received a warning ticket for illegal = 
ing. The former is an example of hasty 
generalization, while the latter is marked 
by paranoid delusions and bizarre infer- 
ential leaps, i.e., equating a warning ticket 


with legal harassment. 
Associational thin! is also a major 
category of disturbed ї. Whereas 


conceptual associations are usually made 
on the basis of temporal contiguity (that 
which is active together or happens in 
immediate succession), similarity (that 
which close resemblances and 
common characteristics), or contrast 
(that which is mainly oppositional), dis- 
turbed associational thinking involves 
using insignificant links to demonstrate 
conceptual equivalence. In this manner, a 
client may associate a fly, a tree, and a 
bush together, because they all move in 
the air. Using loose and tenuous associ- 
ations, the person has linked together 
insect and plant life, not because they are 
living things, but for a less essential, 
insignificant reason, i.e., their movement 
in the air. Generally, disturbed associ- 
ational thought can be easily distin- 
guished from creative and free associ- 
ation, in that the latter is a means of 
indirectly examining one's mind, 
memory, or feelings, while the former is a 
linking together of non-related ideas, 
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people, situations, etc., for no apparent 
logical or realistic reason. 

Another type of disturbed thinking is 
nonsensical thinking. This pertains to an 
inability to use one's common sense. For 
the purposes of this paper, common sense 
is defined as sound practical intelligence. 
There are generally two kinds of thinking 
that violate common sense: nonsequential 
and noneffectual thinking. Nonsequential 
thinking pertains to the lack of ability to 
place events correctly in time. Non- 
effectual thought is that type of reason- 
ing which disregards the dictum that 
some action, impetus, or force usually 
precedes a reaction or movement. An 
example of both of these kinds of think- 
ing might involve a disturbed thinker 
choosing to wait for a commercial air- 
plane at his home, failing to consider that 
boarding a plane presupposes journeying 
to an airport and departing at a specified 
time. 

Teleological thinking is another major 
class of disturbed thinking. This kind of 
thought disturbance essentially assigns an 
intention or purpose to specific events. In 
its most common form, teleological 
thinking attributes psychological 
causality to events that could or should 
be explained physically. For instance, a 
person might explain his car not running 
as a punishment from the angry car god, 
even though his car is out of gasoline. 
Ancient mythology contains countless 
instances of teleological thinking, i.e., 
when man's tragedies or misfortunes were 
interpreted and understood as due to the 
wishes of the ancient gods. 

Nonfocal thought, another class of 
disturbed thinking, is the inability to 
direct one's attention towards a particular 
problem, question, or situation. Under 
this category falls the case of attempting 
to focus concentration on many different 
meaning levels simultaneously, i.e., being 
disorganized. An example of nonfocal 
thinking might be answering a question 
about family finances with the name of 

one's aunt, who always kept accurate 
books, while an example of multifocal 
thinking might be an inability to answer 
simple questions about your freshman 
year in high school because that proved 
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to be a traumatic time in your life. The 
problem in nonfocal thinking is that 
thoughts, memories, and feelings have 
varied significance and exist at different 
meaning levels, but the nonfocal thinker 
fails to make these important distinc- 
tions. Subsequently, the nonfocal thinker 
tends to respond inappropriately or not 
at all to certain types of direct questions 
or simple problems. In the general case, 
nonfocal thinking is approaching a ques- 
tion, problem, or situation on many 
different levels simultaneously, failing to 
separate out and give sufficient attention 
to an issue's salient or pressing aspects. 

The final category of disturbed 
thought is idiosyncratic thinking. This 
refers to reasoning about the world in an 
extremely individualistic or highly per- 
sonalized fashion. In most cases, the 
idiosyncratic thinker considers himself 
the most important and significant force 
existing; and, usually, idiosyncratic think- 
ing results in a highly subjective and 
private view of reality. Two kinds of 
idiosyncratic thinking are perceptual and 
autistic thinking. Perceptual thinking per- 
tains to the aligning of one’s conceptions 
using only immediate, intuitive, or sub- 
jective perceptions. It is similar to the 
thought processes that occur during 
dreams, hallucinations, and delusions and 
is easily comparable to some of Freud’s 
primary process mechanisms (Freud, 
1952). An example of perceptual think- 
ing might be a person forming an immedi- 
ate positive attraction for a stranger. 
because the stranger was wearing the 
person’s favorite color. 

Autistic thinking possesses character 
istics that are usually considered regres 
sive in the developmental sense. There 15 
some controversy and conflicting eV* 
dence about this interpretation, however: 
and the role of regression in disturbed 
thinking is unclear (Buss & Lang, 1965; 
Maher, 1966). Autistic thoughts at 
usually extremely concrete and literal, 
and emphasize the denotative and verbal 
qualities of words, rather than а wore’ 
connotative meaning. In other words, 06 
word as an object, as a physical entity, 0 
concretized referent, and the word 25 a 
sound or contextual expression 3f? 
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deemed more significant than the word’s 
general definition or class designation. 
This last point requires some further 
explanation. Generally, a nondisturbed 
person in an awake state is concerned 
with both the connotation and deno- 
tation of a symbol or word. Further, a 
person is usually capable of shifting atten- 
tion from one to another of the three 
aspects of a word or symbol, i.e., its 
denotative, connotative, and verbalized 
meaning. In contrast, a person who 
reasons autistically (paleologically) is 
mainly concerned with a word’s denota- 
tion and verbalization, and tends to 
experience a total or partial impairment 
of the ability to respond to a word’s 
connotative meaning (Arieti, 1955). 
Thinking in this fashion permits one to 
view all bedroom dressers in terms of 
one’s own bedroom dresser, not accepting 
the fact that dressers can vary in style, 
color, composition, etc. and still remain 
in the general connotative class of all 
dressers. In addition, autistic thinking 
allows separating a word from its gener- 
Шу accepted conventional meaning and 
attaching peculiar significance to a word’s 
Unconventional or esoteric meaning. In 
this fashion, disturbed thinkers tend to 
create neologisms and violate everyday 
language customs. Further, autistic think- 
ing results in extracting words or expres- 
Sons from their context without con- 
Sdering the word's mode of expression, 
12., serious, satirical, etc., or its context- 
ual meaning. For example, an autistic 
thinker might infer that his employer 
hates him because his boss off-handedly 
Mentioned that as a supervisor he tends 
to develop both positive and negative 
elings for his employees. 


Ee Overlap Between the Different 
Jes of Disturbed Thinking 
Before proceeding further, it is neces- 
у to point out that the six major 
Categories of disturbed thinking are not 
шау exclusive, nor are they indepen- 
E Predicate thinking is, at times, very 
Eur to nonsensical thinking, while 
eological thoughts are often laced with 
Characteristics of idiosyncratic thinking. 
* possible combinations and interre- 
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lationships between the major types and 
sub-types of disturbed thinking are 
countless. Furthermore, in the real world 
of psychological testing, personality 
assessment, and psychotherapy, mixture 
of these types is the rule rather than the 
exception. In this light, the previous 
distinctions were made for heuristic, 
rather than empirical, purposes. 


A Review of the traditional 
Laws of Logic 

At this point, a brief review of the 
traditional laws of logic might help illus- 
trate some types of logical thinking. 
These general rules are readily contrasted 
with most of the major kinds of disturbed 
thinking mentioned previously; and, even 
though these laws of logic are not repre- 
sentative of nondisturbed, normal, every- 
day thinking (Maher, 1966), they provide 
an understandable benchmark for com- 
paring disturbed and normal thought pro- 
cesses. 

The traditional laws of logic are the 
law of identity, the law of contradiction, 
the law of excluded middle, and the law 
of sufficient reason. The law of identity 
states that given two independent and 
mutually exclusive properties A and B, 
that A is always A and never B. The law 
of contradiction states that A can not be 
A and not be A at the same time. The law 
of excluded middle states that A must be 
A or not be A, there can be no inter- 
mediate state. Finally, the law of suf- 
ficient reason states that given a propo- 
sition or statement C, for every true 
proposition C, which is not known per se, 
i.e., trivially; there exists an a priori proof 
of C, that is, a sufficient reason or cause 
for C. Obviously, there are realistic and 
logical inconsistencies in the traditional 
laws of logic, and they have been noted 
adequately by able philosophers (Angell, 
1964). The purpose of this brief presen- 
tation is to characterize logical thinking 
rather than present a formal philosophical 
critique. 

Some Possible Functions of 
Disturbed Thinking 

The functions of disturbed thinking 
vary with the disturbed thinker. In gen- 
eral, disturbed thinking allows a person to 
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view reality as that person wants reality 
to be. Similarly, disturbed thinking may 
help a person fulfill his fantasies or 
wishes, i.e., being Napoleon; even though, 
in reality all takes place in the mind of 
the disturbed thinker. Possibly, by utiliz- 
ing teleological thinking and incorrect 
causal inferences one may be able to 
rationalize a withdrawal from the real 
world. Disturbed thinking may also serve 
to narrow a person’s perspective, so as to 
incapacitate him in his day-to-day life. An 
example of this might be a person obses- 
sing about only those concerns that are 
personally important, e.g., devoting one’s 
life to cleaning door knobs. In addition, 
disturbed thought processes might serve 
as a mechanism for an extremely para- 
noid person to accumulate evidence for 
his persecution delusions. In any case, 
these are only a few of the possible 
functions of disturbed thinking, a comp- 
rehensive review is beyond the scope of 
this paper. 


A Qualitative Model for 
Detecting Disturbed Thinking 
After an extensive review of the area 
of disturbed thinking, it became clear 
that a pervasive systematization of the 
available theories and constructs pertain- 
ing to disturbed thinking was nearly 
impossible. (See Buss and Lang [1965], 
Chapman and Chapman [1973], Maher 
[1966], and Payne [1961].) However, 
there does appear to be some strong 
conceptual ties across the various types of 
disturbed thinking that merit consider- 
ation. These conceptual ties were used to 
formulate a crude model for detecting 
disturbed thought. This qualitative model 
may prove useful in clinical evaluations 
and practice. Basically, the detection 
model is comprised of five characteristics 
which disturbed thoughts seem to lack. In 
other words, it is easier to delimit dis- 
turbed thinking in terms of what it is not, 
rather than what it is. Most simply, this 
detection model consists of five questions 
with which to examine any particular 
thought. These questions are: Is the 
thought realistic? relevant? rational? re- 
lated? and regular? Though oversimplified 
and gross, this model helps to distinguish 
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between normal and disturbed thinking. 

The reasoning is as follows: If it is the 
case that any, all, or a few of these 
qualities are lacking in a specific thought 
or thought process, then disturbed think: 
ing may be inferred. Specifically, this 
model is based on the assumption that it 
is necessary and important for a particu 
lar thought to: 1) be concerned with or 
based on what is real or practical; 2) bear 
upon or be connected with the issues at 
hand; 3) be sensible and characterized by 
full possession of one’s reason; 4) be 
associated, consistent, and intra- 
connected; and, 5) be expressed in the 
usual and conventional mode of thought 
and language. Typically, the specific. 
kinds of disturbed thinking violate these 
considerations in one way or another 
The question might rightfully be posed, 
however, — just what exactly is the 
theoretical, empirical, or applied value ОЁ 
a set of general considerations as the ones 
mentioned. This is a difficult, possibly 
unanswerable question, and leads to the 
final section of this paper — a bri 

examination of the difficulties in com 
ceptualizing, systematizing, and research- - 
ing the area of disturbed thinking. 


The Problems with Investigating 
Disturbed Thinking 

Besides the typical problems that face 
all empirical investigators (Helmstadter, 
1970), studying disturbed thinking in- 
volves rational reasoning about the it 
rational. Assuming making sense of the 
irrational is possible, several researchers | 
have set out to explain the formal charac. 
teristics of disturbed thinking (Апей, 
1948; Bannister, 1962; Buss & Lang, 
1965; Chapman & Chapman, 1973; 
Glasner, 1966; Shakow, 1962; Vom 
Domarus, 1944; Weiner, 1966). This te- 
Search strategy, while ambitious and 
admirable, has proven to be empirically 
productive (Buss, 1966; Chapman & 
Chapman, 1973; Payne, 1961), but com 
ceptually confusing. In other words, 
while there have been countless studies 
published about disturbed thinking, there 
are few consistent findings about 
turbed thought (Maher, 1966). Part 
this problem appears to stem from 
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searchers confusing a thought’s content 
and form with the context in which a 
thought is verbalized, i.e., confounding 
what a person is thinking (content) with 
how he is thinking (form or structure) 
with the circumstances in which he is 
thinking (context). In the end, the con- 
tent and form as well as the verbal 
context of a thought are all necessary to 
determine whether a particular thought is 
disturbed. For the most part, however, 
researchers tend to focus on only one of 
these three important aspects of thinking. 
For example, Shimkunas and Murray 
(1974) focused essentially on content 
While assessing the difference between 
conventional and unconventional thought 
processes. Subsequently, most one dimen- 
sional research results do not generalize 
to other types of disturbed thinking 
(Maher, 1966). In addition, there exists 
baffling reliability and validity problems 
in this area of research. Much to the 
dismay of dedicated psychologists, dis- 
turbed thinkers are highly unlikely to 
readily repeat their disturbed thoughts 
for controlled experimental investi- 
gations. Further, disagreement among 
*xperienced researchers about what dis- 
turbed thinking exactly is (recall the 
nosological potpourri), to say nothing 
about reaching a consensus on how dis- 
turbed thought is to be measured adds 
complications to improving the reliability 
des validity of research evidence in this 
геа. 

In sum, solutions to the research diffi- 
culties inherent in investigating disturbed 
thinking are complex and not easily 
formulated. Perhaps, researchers in this 
àrea should take a page from the history 
of intelligence testing and tentatively 
choose to operationally define disturbed 
thought as that which disturbed thinking 
tests measure. There is a major problem 
With this approach, however, the area of 
disturbed thinking awaits the develop- 
Ment of a reliable test of disturbed 

inking. 


Reference Note 


1. Rychlak, у, F, Personal communication, 
March, 1972, 
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Construct Validity of the Holtzman 
Inkblot Anxiety and Hostility Scores 


LAWRENCE A. FEHR 
Fairleigh Dickinson University 


Summary: The group version of the Holtzman Inkblot Technique (HIT), the IPAT Anxiety 
Scale Questionnaire (ASQ), the Manifest Hostility Scale (MHS), and the Hand Test (HT) 
were administered to 72 college subjects in an attempt to clarify the nature of the HIT 
Anxiety (ix) and Hostility (Hs) scores. The Ax score was found to correlate significantly 
with the ASQ total score which represents both overt and covert anxiety. The Hs score was 
found to correlate significantly with the MHS, which is sensitive to moderate levels of verbal 
hostility, but not with the HT Acting Out Ratio (AOR), which is strictly a measure of overt 
aggressiveness. The HIT Ax and Hs scores were concluded to relate most closely with 
measures that encompass a wide spectrum of the variable in question. 


The Holtzman Inkblot Technique 
(HIT) (Holtzman, Thorpe, Swartz, & 
Herron, 1961) has been in existence for 
in excess of 15 years. However, the data 
that have sought to clarify the nature of 
its 23 variables have remained relatively 
Sparse. The two variables of the HIT that 
may be the most important ones in terms 
of personality assessment are anxiety 
(Ax) and hostility (Hs). Few attempts 
have been made to classify these variables 
as representing manifest-non-manifest, 
covert-overt, or verbal-physical tenden- 
cies. This evaluation must be made if the 
HIT is to become a viable diagnostic tool. 

The HIT is a direct descendant of the 
Rorschach Content Test (Elizur, 1949). 
The latter assigned numerical scores to 
Rorschach protocols in relation to 
anxiety and hostility only. The reliability 
and validity of these measures have been 
examined in several studies yielding con- 
tradictory findings (Gamble, 1972; Gold- 
fried, 1966; Goodstein, 1954; Gorlow, 
Zimet, & Fine, 1952). In the most recent 
of these studies, it was found by Gamble 
(1972) that the Elizur scales possessed a 
lack of flexibility as well as a dearth of 
reliability and validity data. 

One particularly relevant study com- 
Pared the overall effectiveness of the HIT 
ind the Rorschach Inkblot Test. This 
16у (Otten & Von de Castle, 1963) 
ound that the HIT was more sensitive to 
3 differences, more precise, more sensi- 
We to covert tendencies, and tapped a 


,The author i iversity of 
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greater number of factors than the Ror- 
Schach. These findings are presented not 
to bias one in favor of the HIT but to 
show the need for the continued study of 
the HIT. 

Several studies have examined the 
validity of the HIT in relation to anxiety 
and/or hostility (Cook, lacino, Murray, & 
Auerbach, 1973; Swartz, 1965; Swartz & 
Swartz, 1968; Zuckerman, Persky, Eck- 
man, & Hopkins, 1967). These studies 
although helpful have by no means given 
us a firm ground on which to base a 
thorough analysis of the HIT variables of 
anxiety and hostility. The data pertaining 
to anxiety are at best inconclusive while 
the hostility data are almost nonexistent. 

The three tests selected in the present 
study for the clarification of the Hs and 
Ах scores were the IPAT Anxiety Scale 
Questionnaire (ASQ), the Manifest Hos- 
tility Scale (MHS), and the Hand Test 
(HT). The ASQ was chosen for its 
breadth of scope (Cattell & Scheier, 
1967) as well as for its substantial reli- 
ability and validity data (Levitt & Persky, 
1962). The MHS was chosen because of 
its ability to predict .overt (Hokanson, 
1961) as well as covert (Rosenbaum, 
1961) hostility. It has also shown a strong 
relationship to various anxiety measures 
(Barta, 1963). The HT was chosen due to 
the nature of its Acting Out Ratio 
(AOR), a measure of overt physical 
aggressiveness (Bricklin, Piotrowski, & 
Wagner, 1962). A comparison of the Hs 
score with the MHS and the AOR would 
better enable us to determine the uni- 
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Construct Validity of Two HIT Scores 


Table 1 


Correlation Coefficients for the 
HIT Ax, HIT Hs, ASQ, MHS, and the AOR of the HT 


*р < .01 


dimensional or multidimensional nature 
of the Hs score. 

The present study was undertaken to 
determine the nature of the Ax and Hs 
variables of the HIT, hopefully, by show- 
ing the relationship that exists between 
these scores and the ASQ total score, the 
MHS, and the AOR of the HT. 


Method 


The subjects for this study were 72 
male undergraduate students who partici- 
pated voluntarily. The subjects were 
divided into 12 equal groups. The three 
group-administered tests (HIT, MHS, 
ASQ) were presented in one test session. 
The order of the three tests was syste- 
matically varied with each possible order 
being administered to two groups. The 
MHS and ASQ were self-explanatory 
while the HIT (Form A) was administered 
in conjunction with the standard group 
instructions (Swartz & Holtzman, 1963). 
The HT was administered individually 
according to the instructions presented in 
the HT manual (Wagner, 1962). In all 
cases the HT administration was conduc- 
ted in a separate testing session subse- 
quent to the group administration. 

The HIT was scored for Ax and Hs 
according to the standard scoring pro- 
cedure (Holtzman et al., 1961). All initial 
scoring was performed by the present 
author. The protocols were then evalu- 
ated by a second scorer in order to obtain 


scorer reliability data. A total of 3,240 
responses were evaluated. The two scorers 
were found to agree on 92% of the 
responses relative to Ax and 89% of the 
responses relative to Hs. 

Correlation coefficients were calcu- 
lated between all possible combinations 
of the measures in question. This led to 
the formation of an intercorrelation 
matrix. 


Results and Discussion 


The Pearson correlation coefficients 
between each of the measures in question 
appear in Table 1. ч 

Ax correlated significantly with the 
ASQ total score. This would tend to 
indicate that the Ax score is represent- 
ative of both covert and overt anxiety 
which are the two major subscores of the 
ASQ. A statement pertaining to the rela- 
tive importance of the overt and covert 
factors in the composition of the Ах 
score is not justifiable due to the high 
correlation between the overt and covert 
subscores of the ASQ. i 

The data relative to hostility indicate 
that the Hs score correlated significantly 
with the MHS but not with the AOR. m 
MHS contains items that are indicative © 
both overt and covert forms of Es 
hostility. The AOR is solely indicative а 
overt physical aggressivencss. Тһе aS 
tively high correlation between the M Ч 
and the Hs manifests the multidimen 
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sional nature of the Hs measure. This 
finding was not unexpected. It does not 
reflect negatively upon the validity of the 
HT but merely indicates that the Hs score 
takes into account a different range of 
hostility factors than the AOR. 

The data pertaining to the relationship 
between anxiety and hostility support the 
findings of Barta (1963) who noted that 
similar forms of anxiety and hostility 
(ie, manifest) were significantly corre- 
lated. This could allow for the significant 
correlation between the MHS and the 
ASQ. 

One further aspect of the HIT was 
txamined. The HIT takes approximately 
one hour to administer. It was unknown 
Whether or not the scores received on the 
three group-administered tests would be 
affected by the order in which they were 
administered. A series of analyses of 
Variance were performed to determine if 
there were any such order effects. The 
order of administration was found to 
lave no significant effect on the Ax 
sores (F = .75, р > .05) or the Hs scores 
(F= .55, p > .05) of the subjects. Further 
‘amination of this factor in relation to 
the HIT in other test batteries would be 
advisable. 

The HIT has not experienced wide- 
Spread approval since its inception. This 
сап be attributed to a combination of the 
following factors: 

1. The HIT is time consuming to 
administer. 

2. The HIT is time consuming to 
Score. 

3. There are not enough data analyz- 
the nature of specific HIT variables. 
_ Although very little can be done to 
роте the status of the HIT in relation 
0 the first two factors listed above, the 
hird is well within our grasp. The pur- 
Pose of this study was not only to 
уе specific HIT scores but to show 
E for further research in relation 
Bi € HIT. This is a must if the clinical 
ily of the HIT is to be increased. 


ing 
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Kinetic-Family-Drawing Styles and Emotionally 
Disturbed Childhood Behavior 


JOHN P. McPHEE and KENNETH W. WEGNER 
Boston College 


Summary: The purpose of the study was to achieve empirical verification that Kinetic- 
Family-Drawing (KFD) styles were reflected by children with moderate/severe emotionally 
disturbed interpersonal relationships as opposed to the nonstylized drawings of adjusted 
children. Drawings were obtained from 102 emotionally disturbed children attending the 
Lesley College Schools for Children. For the normal sample of KFDs, 162 drawings were 
collected from children attending public elementary schools. The drawings were analyzed 
and scored for style in a reliable fashion by five judges. The results confirmed the general 
existence of KFD style; however, style was not predominantly associated with the disturbed 
sample but rather was present to a greater extent (significant at the .05 level) in the KFDs of 


adjusted children. 


Projective drawing research suggests 
that despite the confusion and contradic- 
lion arising from the multitude of idio- 
Syncratic scoring systems, both the Draw- 
A-Person (DAP) and the Family-Drawing- 
Test (FDT) may reflect variables related 
to adjustment level (Albee & Hamilin, 
1950; Britain, 1970; Holzberg & Wexler, 
1950; Hulse, 1952; Jones & Thomas, 
1961; Swensen, 1957). It would seem 
logical that as an extension and elabo- 
tation of the DAP and FDT, the Kinetic- 
Family-Drawing (KFD) Technique (Burns 
& Kaufman, 1970, 1972) would likewise 
serve as a screening device reflecting a 
number of relevant variables. 

As developed by Burns and Kaufman 
(1970) the KFD Technique arises when a 
child is asked to draw a picture of his 
family doing something, some type of 
ation, Unlike previous projective draw- 
Fe techniques, the KFD device enables 
child to depict his family as a 
Unctioning and active unit. The child 
т! во beyond the static portrayal of his 
amily members by offering his impres- 
eal their interactions. Thus, Kinetic- 
amily-Drawings can afford teachers, 
Parents and psychologists a unique and 
еш glimpse of the child’s perspec- 
We, without the distortion typically 
involved in adult/child communication. 


submis study is based on a doctoral dissertation 

Colle ed to the Graduate School of Boston 

visi ge by John P. McPhee under the super- 
Th of Kenneth W. Wegner. 

Clini е first author is now at the VA Outpatient 
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After studying some ten thousand 
drawings, Burns and Kaufman (1972) 
reported а cluster of actions, symbols, 
and styles which they asserted furthered 
the understanding of the interpersonal 
dynamics of the disturbed child and his 
world. Actions in KFDs are movements 
of energy depicted between people (and/ 
or objects). For Burns and Kaufman 
(1970, 1972) they reflect fields of force 
illustrating competition, inhibition, anger, 
love, danger, and power, to mention a 
few. Action may take forms such as 
ballplaying (competition), eating (love), 
and hammering or pounding (anger). In 
emphasizing the role of symbols in KFD 
analysis, Burns and Kaufman (1972) 
follow an analytic frame of reference 
(e.g., beds are associated with depressive 
or sexual themes). 

The third interpretative dimension of 
Kinetic-Family-Drawings is what Burns 
and Kaufman refer to as style. KFD styles 
are drawing characteristics suggestive of 
defensiveness. The authors of the KFD 
present examples for the classification of 
some seven styles: Compartmentalization, 
Lining on the bottom, Underlining indi- 
vidual figures, Lining at the top, Edging, 
Folding compartmentalization, and 
Encapsulation. Compartmentalization 
occurs when family figures drawn by the 
child are separated through the use of 
lining. Lining on the bottom consists of 
more than one line covering the entire 
bottom of the drawing. Underlining indi- 
vidual figures is similar to Lining on the 
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bottom but differs in that the lining is 
immediately below an individual figure. 
Lining at the top occurs when the child 
draws lines across the top of his KFD. 
Edging is revealed by the subject who 


places all the family figures on the’ 


perimeter of the paper in a rectangular 
fashion. Children who fold the paper into 
separate segments and place individual 
figures in the compartments manifest 
what Burns and Kaufman term Folding 
compartmentalization. Encapsulation, 
similar to Compartmentalization, entails 
the subtle separation or isolation of indi- 
vidual family members. 

Because of their quantity, ambiguity, 
and sensitivity to cultural factors, actions 
and symbols evade empirical testing. 
However, styles, which are distinct 
characteristics of Kinetic-Family-Draw- 
ings, are amenable to a relatively objec- 
tive scoring procedure. In view of this, 
the excerpt below provides the genesis of 
this research project: 

We note the lack of style in the KFD’s 

of normal children and the obvious 

style (such as folded compartmentaliz- 
ation) of severely disturbed children. 

Thus styles resemble defense mechan- 

isms. Lack of style suggests a dimin- 

ished need for defense. (Burns & 

Kaufman, 1972, p. 296) 

The basic thrust of the present investiga- 
tion was to achieve empirical verification 
that KFD styles were indeed reflected by 
children with severe emotionally dis- 
turbed interpersonal relationships as 
opposed to the nonstylized drawings of 
adjusted children. Specifically, the task 
undertaken involved testing the following 
major null hypothesis: There is no signifi- 
cant difference in the amount of style 
reflected between the drawings obtained 
from adjusted children and the drawings 
obtained from emotionally disturbed 
children. 


Method 
Subjects 


Drawings were obtained from 102 
emotionally disturbed children (79 male, 
23 female) attending the Lesley College 
Schools for Children (Cambridge, Mass- 
achusetts). Each child admitted to these 
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schools had been certified by an examin- 
ing psychiatrist (approved by the Ameri- 
can Psychiatric Association and the Mass- 
achusetts State Board of Education) as 
suffering from a moderate to severe pri- 
mary emotional disturbance. In addition, 
despite admissions criteria that a student 
be able to relate to a minimal degree 
within small groups (psychotic children 
excluded), the Lesley children exhibited 
deficiencies in interpersonal functioning 
(specifically in peer group interaction and 
relationships with adult authority). 


А normal sample of KFDs was collec- 
ted from 162 children (77 male, 85 
female) attending public elementary 
schools. To insure the relative “purity” of 
this adjusted group, a brief behavioral 
rating scale was completed by the class- 
room teacher on each child. This scale 
was developed from Bower's (1969) con- 
ceptualization of the emotionally dis- 
turbed or handicapped child. The be- 
havioral scale consisted of a total of 
thirteen specific behavioral comments 
(e.g., frequently likes to be alone; usually 
is aggressive — often picks fights; often is 
isolated by classmates because of his 
behavior) Any child receiving four of 
more of these behavioral comments was 
deemed outside the adjusted range and 
excluded from the normal sample despite 
his or her presence in the classroom. The 
investigators reasoned that four maladap- 
tive behaviors went just beyond fulfilling 
the minimal requirements for emotional 
disturbance as defined by Bower (1969). 


None of the sampled children exhibi- 
ted uncorrected sensory deficits or ob- 
servable physical deformities (e.g., blind- 
ness, lack of any limb). Nor did any 9 
the sampled children exhibit (via diag- 
nosis) pure learning disabilities. They all 
possessed adequate mental ability (25 
judged by their teachers who were Ш- 
structed to exclude mental retardates). 
Also, all manifested a sufficient level 0 
reality contact to undertake the drawing 
assignment without resorting to mere 
scribbling. In order to equate the two 
samples for educational development, 
they were both restricted to grades one 
through six. However, the children of the 
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Table 1 
Analysis of Variance: Total Style 


Source 


Adjustment status (A) 
Sex (B) 
AxB 


Within cells 


*p«.05 


lesley College Schools tended to be 
slightly older than children of comparable 
grades in the public schools. This was 
perhaps due to emotional disturbance 
rTetarding the educational level of the 
Lesley School children. 


Scoring 


|, The 264 KFDs used in the study were 
divided into three sets of 88 drawings 
since it was found in a pilot study that 
laters tended to become careless and less 
discerning if presented too many draw- 
Ings at one time. All three sets were 
analyzed by the same five judges specific- 
ally trained to rate the drawings along six 
continuums of style content (Burns, Note 
1)!. For every style each KFD was rated 
along a five point continuum (0 through 
): 0 = complete absence of style; 1 = 
Bildiy suggests the style; 2 = moderately 
pues the style; 3 = strongly suggests 
a pele; and 4 = meets all criteria for the 
When a drawing fully met written 
* pictorial criteria of a specific style, it 
4 scored at the maximum point along 
E: Scale (4). If a KFD did not fully meet 
E criteria of a style but resembled it to 
| dw degree, it was rated accordingly on 
| Scale. 
Be tater reliabilities found with these 
p on the various styles ranged from 
М to unanimity. Edging and Folding 

mpartmentalization each occurred only 


on i d 

| се in the 264 drawings and were 

p^ the recommendation of R. C. Burns, 

ecapsulation was not considered in this study 
use of its extreme subtlety. 
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26.14 
2.28 
3.58 


1396.11 


detected unanimously by the judges. 
Underlining individual figures was least 
reliably detected by the judges. The 
median interrater reliability for the six 
styles was .87. 

A total style score was obtained for 
each KFD by adding the values assigned 
to the six corresponding style categories. 
Metric data used in the statistical analysis 
were acquired by averaging together the 
quantitative ratings given each drawing by 
the five judges. 


Results 


Utilization of sex as a second factor 
permitted a 2 x 2 analysis of variance 
(ANOVA) treatment of the data. This 
factorial design allowed the researchers to 
assess the main, as well as the interaction- 
ary, effects of adjustment level and sex 
upon KFD style. Statistical analysis (two- 
factor ANOVA) was performed using the 
MANOVA computer program (University 
of Miami Biometric Laboratory). 

In Table 1, Total style was used as the 
dependent variable. Two of the three 
computed F ratios failed to attain signifi- 
cance at the .05 level. More specifically, 
in terms of their Total style score there 
were no real differences between the male 
and female samples. The various combi- 
nations of sex and adjustment status also 
fell short of generating any unique differ- 
ences. However, the significant F ratio 
obtained from factor A indicated rejec- 
tion of the major null hypothesis and 
acceptance of the alternate hypothesis: a 
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real difference exists between the Total 
style means of the adjusted group and 
that of the emotionally disturbed group. 
Yet, examination of the means associated 
with factor A reveals results completely 
contradictory to Burns and Kaufman’s 
original hypothesis. It was found that 
drawings obtained from adjusted children 
produced more style (Mean = 2.39) than 
did drawings received from emotionally 
disturbed children (Mean = 1.82). This 
finding was contrary to Burns and Kauf- 
man’s (1972) contention that KFD styles 
predominate in drawings of severely dis- 
turbed children. 


Additional analysis showed that indi- 
vidual specific styles (with one exception) 
lacked the sensitivity required to discrimi- 
nate significantly between severely dis- 
turbed subjects and nondisturbed sub- 
jects. The exception, Lining on the bot- 
tom, occurred to a significantly greater 
extent in the normal sample's drawings 
than in the disturbed sample's KFDs. 


Discussion 

The above results do not support 
Burns and Kaufman's basic interpretation 
of KFD style: style does not seem to 
emerge as а defensive component 
characteristic of emotionally disturbed 
children. Such a finding warrants the 
careful consideration of every possible 
explanation. Through consultation with 
the various participating teachers it was 
discovered that the adjusted child tended 
to spend more time and effort producing 
his KFD than did the emotionally dis- 
turbed child. In addition, posthoc holistic 
analysis of all the KFDs suggested that 
those obtained from the normal sample 
were far more elaborate and superior in 
technical quality than those completed by 
the disturbed sample. Hulse (1951) ob- 
serves this same variance in quality when 
he contrasts the creativity of normal fami- 
ly drawings with the barrenness of “dis- 
turbed" family drawings. The additional 
time spent by normal subjects on their 
KFDs afforded the development of rela- 
tively complex drawings — drawings filled 
with nonfigure graphics. This increased 
the likelihood of style developing within 
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the KFDs of adjusted children. 


There are even more factors to con- 
sider when studying the occurrence of 
specific styles in certain KFDs. For 
instance, Compartmentalization seemed 
to appear repeatedly in those drawings 
(both adjusted and disturbed) depicting 
the family members engaged in roles 
associated with the typical American 
household. Some drawings portrayed the 
mother figure in the kitchen preparing 
food, the father figure earning a liveli- 
hood in his particular line of work, and 
the children at play. Perhaps in an effort 
to impose clarity and order on this 
assortment of activities, the subjects em- 
ployed the use of lines to separate the 
various figures — thus producing the style 
defined as Compartmentalization. 


The overwhelming frequency of Lining 
on the bottom among normals may have 
been attributed in part to the effects of 
traditional art instruction which is dis- 
seminated from the school systems. Chil- 
dren are taught to represent reality by 
including floors, roads, and grass in their 
drawings. Likewise, Underlining indi- 
vidual figures and Lining at the top 
appear frequently for the same reason (in 
both adjustment groups) — the portrayal 
of realistic situations (e.g., clouds, people 
standing on objects). One further con: 
clusion might also be drawn here. Edging 
and Folding compartmentalization did 
not occur in the sample of 102 drawings 
by emotionally disturbed children. This 
would suggest that these two styles have 
little or no utility in future studies using 
similar samples. 


It must be recognized that only one 
facet of one diagnostic dimension (style 
of the KFD was tested and explored in 
this study. Consequently, final judgment 
cannot be made concerning the diagnostic 
value of either KFD style or the tech- 
nique as a whole, unless a more exhaus 
tive study is undertaken. Such compte 
hensive consideration of the KFD Tech- 
nique would require empirical investiga" 
tion of a number of hypotheses. For 
instance, Burns and Kaufman (1972) 
offer several hypotheses specific to indi- 
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vidual styles (e.g., Lining at the top is 
characteristic of anxiety) which readily 
lend themselves to empirical testing. Also, 
KFD actions and symbols offer the re- 
searcher and clinician an array of poten- 
tial hypotheses that could be of diagnos- 
tic value. In addition, no one piece of 
research concerning the KFD can bear the 
responsibility of ascertaining its diagnos- 
tic utility. Such a burden can be sup- 
ported only through the extensive replica- 
tion of this study (e.g. with larger 
samples) and the active pursuit of more 
promising hypotheses. 


Reference Note 


1. Burns, R. C. Personal communication, 
September 5, 1973. 
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Activating Posthypnotic Conflict: Emergent Uncovering 
Psychopathology Repression, and Psychopathology 


BRUCE BURNS and JOSEPH REYHER 
Michigan State University 


Summary: An attempt was made to observe the process of repression and symptom 
formation. Emergent uncovering techniques were used to weaken a spontaneous repression 
that was produced by the posthypnotic activation of sexual impulses stemming from an 
implanted oedipal paramnesia. Twelve hypnotic and ten simulating subjects were used ina 


modified real-simulator design. 


Although it was not possible to ‘lift’ the spontaneous repression of derivatives of oedipal 
strivings in the course of uncovering via visual imagery, a wide variety of spontaneous 
symptoms were produced in the hypnotically conditioned subjects. The type of symptom 
was shown to be related to the degree of repression. Simulating subjects produced only a 
few symptoms. The manifestation of a symptom was concomitant with an increase in the 
GSR, but not the blatancy of drive representation. These findings were consistent with the 
phenomena observed using free imagery in emergent uncovering psychotherapy. 


A continuing line of research utilizing 
posthypnotic conflict (Perkins & Reyher, 
1971; Reyher, 1958, 1967; Sommer- 
schield & Reyher, 1973) shows that the 
type of symptom produced is related to 
the degree of repression of the induced 
drive-related affect and impulses. The 
inhibition against these impulses occurs 
spontaneously despite strong post- 
hypnotic suggestions to experience them 
and to act upon them. The degree of 
repression also has been related consist- 
ently to the frequency of symptoms and 
the GSR: poor repressors tend to report 
more symptoms, more different types of 
symptoms, and produce GSRs of larger 
amplitude than do good repressors. We 
contend that repressed drive-related af- 
fect and impulses acquire greater 
response-producing properties as they 
achieve higher degrees of representation 
in awareness, producing a particular 
sequence of symptoms. After these drive- 
related affects and impulses gain repre- 
sentation in awareness, the anxiety associ- 
ated with them begins to extinguish 
because the dreaded consequences of 
irrational primary process evaluation fail 
to occur and rational secondary process 
evaluation commences. Thus, as the re- 
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ment of the requirements for the doctoral 
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pression of the aims and objects of 
particular drives weakens, the theoretical 
shape of the activation (anxiety) curve 
should be curvilinear with the maximum 
point (T-point) of the function indi" 
that sufficiently high representation 
the drive-related affect and impulses has 
occurred. This theoretical formulation is 
consistent with the findings of Bobbitt 
(1958), and such a trend was noted by 
Karnilow (1973), Perkins (1965) and 
Sommerschield (1969). 

The present investigation addressed 
itself to the problem of stretching out the 
process of the weakening or lifting of 
repression to observe more clearly 
interplay between drive, anxiety, inhi- 
bition, and symptom formation. A paral- 
lel line of research with emergent un- 
covering psychotherapy (Burns, 1967; 
Reyher, 1963, 1969; Reyher & Morishige, 
1969, 1975; Reyher & Smeltzer, 1 
suggests that the visual imagery may ' 
a effective vehicle for accomplishing 

s. 

After a period of free imagery In 
emergent uncovering psychotherapy; 
many clients experience symptoms ап 
or resistance to a particular image Or (0 
one that is just beginning to form. We 
these "hot" images and attempt to !€ 
introduce them in his or her imagery t0 
promote the process of uncovering. The 
resistance may take such forms as а elt 
reluctance to describe images, an eyeli 
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or involuntary opening of the eyes, 
and the symptoms vary from a subjective 
headache to an objective skin rash. The 
symptoms and resistance usually occur 
together and return each time the psycho- 
therapist attempts to reintroduce the hot 
images into the client’s visual imagery by 
saying, “Can you get that image again?” 
For many of our clients, the aims and 
objects of repressed drives gradually 
emerge in consciousness; hence, the term 
“emergent uncovering”. 


Since blatant derivatives of unresolved 
oedipal strivings almost invariably emerge 
over the course of emergent uncovering 
psychotherapy, we used an oedipal param- 
nesia (made-up story) in the present 
investigation to stimulate the subjects’ 
oedipal complex, if they indeed had one. 
In comparison with a control group, the 
hypnotized subjects should experience 
more connections between the implanted 
Oedipal paramnesia and their own un- 
tesolved oedipal strivings, and these con- 
nections should cause greater anxiety, 
fepression, symptom formation and re- 
Sistance. Consequently, some elements of 
the paramnesia should become hot deri- 
Yatives and as such should not appear as 
frequently in their imagery. For example, 

Seductive older woman in the param- 
nesia, who is made to resemble subjects’ 
Own mother in certain ways, should be 
too blatant a derivative to be the con- 
scious aim of the subject's sexual im- 
pulses. Accordingly, peer females should 


_арреаг in his imagery. The anxiety re- 


Sponsible for the increase in the remote- 

ness of the derivatives that appear in 

Subject's imagery relative to the param- 

nesia also will be evident by an increase 

in symptoms and resistance to the con- 
uance of emergent uncovering. 


An attempt will be made to replicate 
te relationships reported in the earlier 
investigations between degree of repres- 
Sion, frequency of symptoms, type of 
Symptom and the GSR. Finally, as un- 
covering proceeds, the drives induced by 

* paramnesia should not emerge in 

ject's awareness as affects and impulses 
Until after these have become depicted іп 

ject's visual imagery. : 
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Method 
Subjects 

Twelve volunteer, male subjects were 
selected on the basis of their ability to 
experience a complete  posthypnotic 
amnesia and the absence of obvious signs 
of psychopathology. Ten simulating sub- 
jects were selected from the same parent 
population. 

A modified  real-simulator design 
(O'Connell, Shor, & Orne, 1970; Shee- 
han, 1971) was employed because of 
serious confounding due to the use of 
insusceptible subjects and task-motivating 
instructions in the real-simulator 
(Bowers, 1966; Coe, 1966; Reyher, 1967, 
Note 1; Reyher & Smyth, 1971). The 
simulating subjects were given the follow- 
ing instructions by a co-experimenter: 

Mr. Burns believes that 1 am going 

to hypnotize you and give you a 
posthypnotic command to go immedi- 
ately into a hypnotic trance when he 
counts from one to ten. | want you to 
resist hypnosis, but to act as if you 
were hypnotized, whatever that may 
mean to you. 

Since three of the simulating subjects 
had become hypnotized by the count of 
ten, the instructions were after 
the fifth simulating subject. The word 
“psycholinguistics” was used instead of 
counting to ten because a discrete cue to 
induce the simulated trance should afford 
the subject less opportunity to become 
hypnotized; however, two of the second 
group of simulating subjects also became 
hypnotized. Thus, although a total of ten 
control subjects went through the em 
mental design, five were eliminated as 
they became hypnotized during the ex- 
periment. The occurrence of hypnosis 
was identified by thesubject’s own report 
and/or the induction of the trance simply 
by repeating the posthypnotic cue during 
a later follow-up session. 


Materials and Experimental Setting 

A model #5 Grass polygraph was used 
with electrodes manufactured by the 
Yellow Springs Equipment Company. 
The electrodes were attached to the volar 
surface of the first and third fingers of 
the right hand, and a paralysis was pro- 
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duced in the right hand to prevent arti- 
fact due to muscle movement (Reyher, 
1958). The subject was seated in a reclin- 
ing chair beside the polygraph where the 
experimenter could observe him and 
make notations on the polygraph write- 
out. 


Procedure 


During the first session all volunteers 
were given the Harvard Group Scale of 
Hypnotic Susceptibility (Shor & Orne, 
1962), and those subjects were retained 
who scored eight or higher. 

The second session was a two-hour 
individual meeting in which an effort was 
made to deepen hypnosis and increase 
rapport. 

In the third session, a paramnesia was 
implanted. 


Implantation of Paramnesia 


The oedipal paramnesia used was 
Sommerschield and  Reyhers (1973) 
modification of one devised by Eisenbud 
(1937), and it was introduced according 
to Erickson’s (1944) instructions. The 
subject meets an older woman in the park 
and she attempts to seduce him in her 
apartment. 


Suggestions for Activation of 
Posthypnotic Conflict 


The following posthypnotic sugges- 
tions for activating the subjects’ Oedipus 
complexes were adapted from Sommer- 
schield and Reyher (1973): 


Now listen carefully. The woman I 
have told you about actually works in 
this laboratory and she is the wife of 
my best friend and mother of. fine 
children, — boys and. girls (the same 
family constellation as subject).! As a 
matter of fact I expect her to drop by 
anytime now (that did not actually 
happen) and you may meet her. After 
I awaken you, you will find that if 
anything connected with her comes 
into your mind you will feel the same 
feelings that you experienced earlier, 
And after I ask you to close your eyes, 
these feelings will surge up from with- 
in you. They will become over- 
whelming; they will be irresistible. 


1 The same family constellation as the subjects 


was determined indirectly duri 5 
session. Y during a previous 
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Furthermore, whenever I say to you, 
"How are you doing?", you will find 
that these feelings will surge up within 
you with renewed, overwhelming 
force. Nod your head if you under- 
stand. I am now going to awaken you 
by counting backwards from ten to 
one, and when I reach one, your eyes 
will be open and you'll be wide awake. 
10-9-8-7-6-5-4-3-2-1. 


Activation of Posthypnotic Conflict 
There were two experimental phases: 


Phase I. After the conflict-inducing 
instructions were given, the experimenter 
awakened the subject and activated the 
implanted complex by giving the standard 
instructions for emergent uncovering: 

Now, for this part of the session, 
would you please lean back in your 
chair and close your eyes. | would like 
you to describe any pictures and 
images that come into your mind’s 
eye; also, please report any sensations, 
feelings and emotions that come to 
your attention. I want you to describe 
all that you see and feel, without 
omitting a thing. 

The subject was allowed to describe 
spontaneous images for one-half hour. 


Phase II. If the subject was not experi- 
encing relevant reactions (blatant visual 
images, anxiety, symptoms or resistance 
derived from the paramnesia) one-half 
hour later, relevant imagery was intro- 
duced as follows: “Now I would like you 
to get a picture in your mind’s eye of 
yourself and a woman in her apartment. 

The subject described his imagery for 
another 15 minutes, starting with his 
report of the requested image. If he was 
unable to form this image after five 
minutes, he was asked; “Would you 
please visualize the apartment scene with 
the woman?”. If no symptoms, resist- 
ance, or relevant imagery was produced 
after five minutes the experimenter said, 
“Please get a picture of yourself and the 
woman dancing". This request was 1e- 
peated after five more minutes, if neces- 
sary. ; 

At the end of 60 minutes, the subject 
was told to open his eyes. He was 
hypnotized again and the paramnesia was 
removed as follows: 
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The events that I recounted to you 
earlier really did not happen at all. The 
experience was not true; the feelings 
were not your own. What I told you 
was a made-up story. Furthermore, all 
other suggestions that I have given you 
are hereby cancelled; and whenever I 
ask you to close your eyes and when- 
ever I say, “How are you doing?”, 
they no longer will have significance to 
you beyond what they normally 
would. I am now going to awaken you 
by counting backwards from ten to 
one, and when I reach one, your eyes 
will be open and you will be wide 
awake. 10-9-8-7-6-5-4-3-2-1. 

The subject was then given ten 
minutes of free imagery after which the 
same relevant images of Phase II were 
introduced by the experimenter. After 30 
minutes had elapsed, the subject was 
asked to open his eyes. 

The finger electrodes were detached 
and the subject's right hand paralysis was 
removed. He was then dismissed after а 
discussion of his reactions. 


Guidelines for Standardized 
Instructions 


During periods of free imagery, the 
experimenter used the standard prompt- 
Ing procedures of emergent uncovering 
and the experimental posthypnotic cue, 
"How are you doing?", to intensify the 
induced affect and impulses for the pur- 
Pose of overcoming repression, producing 
Symptoms, and observing the interplay of 
these psychodynamic processes. 

He could say: 

„ 1. "What's happening?”, during 

silent periods of one-half to two 

Minutes and such manifestations as an 

Increase in GSRs, blushing, sweating, 

yawning, sighing, coughing, stretching, 

Movement of body or limbs, jerks, 

twitches, grimaces, smiling, laughing, 

eye opening, and alteration in tonal 

quality of voice to help the subject 
verbalize the affect of anxiety. 

2. “How are you doing", if bla- 

tant visual imagery was absent and no 

_ anxiety or symptoms were appearing. 

3. “What are you seeing?”, or 4. 

4. "Are you describing what is in 
Your mind's eye?", whenever it was 
unclear whether the subject was free- 
Imaging or he was free-associating. If 
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Subject said no or if it seemed neces- 
sary, the experimenter said, “Just wait 
for images to come into your mind’s 
eye and describe them.” 

5. “Can you describe that in great- 
er detail", to clarify ambiguous 
images or vague feeling states and to 
intensify emotional involvement in the 
imagery. 

6. "In what way?", to help subject 
verbalize the specific affect denoted 
by such nondenotative words as 
"bothered" and "upset", in this case 
usually meaning anger. 

7. "What was that?", if subject 
spoke too low or indistinctly, 


Measures and Scoring 

A "Drive" scale was constructed to 
determine the degree of Oedipus complex 
drive representation (O), inverse of re- 
pression, in subject's imagery. The main 
affective components of the Oedipus 
complex are sexual excitement (S), anger 
(A), feelings of inadequacy, guilt (G), 
anxiety (Ax), and nonscorable (NS) 
imagery. An a priori estimate of patho- 
genicity of these component affects is 
given by the assignment of a geometric 
progression of weights, S = 16, A= 8, I = 
4, G = 2, Ах = 1 and NS = 1. This insures 
that the value of a particular component 
affect is greater than the sum of all the 
other lower affects; e.g., S > ХА, 1, С, 
Ax or 16 > 15. The degree of drive- 
related affect and impulse representation 
in the subject’s visual imagery is scored as 
follows: depiction (dp); directed (di); 
recognized (т); and, experienced (е). De- 
piction (dp = 2) was scored when imagery 
was described; directed (di = 4) was 
scored when the subject saw himself, in 
his imagery, act out the impulse; recog- 
nized (т = 8) was scored when the affect 
or impulse being depicted was appropri- 
ately labeled; experienced (е = 16) was 
scored when the subject stated that he 
experienced one of the affects or im- 
pulses described. Once again, the geo- 
metric progression of weights preserve the 
relative importance of the component 
affects and impulses, The weights of the 
component affects and impulses (CA) is 
multiplied by the weights of the degree of 
drive representation (DDR), further insur- 
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ing that a component affect higher in the 
hierarchy of importance in the Oedipus 
complex would have a higher score than 
the sum of all the drives below it being 
expressed to the same degree. The 
product of (CA) (DDR) is multiplied by 
the blatancy of the imagoic representa- 
tion (derivative) as determined by a gen- 
eralized derivative scale (GDS) which 
takes into account the subject himself, 
the target female of the paramnesia, 
father, and indeterminant representations 
in an episode of imagery. The more 
remote a derivative the lower its score 
value. Thus, each visual episode received 
an O score which was the product of the 
weights of the component affects, the 
degree of drive representation and the 
score for the remoteness of derivative. A 
visual episode was defined as a sequence 
of imagery demarcated by: (a) a period of 
no visual imagery; (b) a change in physi- 
cal setting of the visual imagery; (c) a 
change in the participants of the visual 
imagery. In formula form, O = (CA) 
(DDR) (ср). 


Symptomatic Reaction Scale 


A "Symptom" scale was ordered 
according to the degree of repression 
using earlier scales as а guideline 
(Sommerschield & Reyher, 1973). 

As repression breaks down the first 
symptoms are highly circumscribed and 
enervated by the autonomic nervous 
system. Proceeding from here, more and 
more systems of the body become acti- 
vated until activation is widespread and 
awareness is achieved. Thus in the latter 
part of the scale the drive becomes more 
visible in the symptoms, for example, 
phobic reactions and paranoid delusions. 
A progression is shown from the somatic 
to the cognitive and finally to the affec- 
tive spheres. The source of each sympto- 
matic reaction was classified in terms of 
the known facts of neuroanatomy and 
neurophysiology, whenever possible, 
within a psychoanalytic frame of refer- 
ence. 

j Кеке сш In addition to count- 
ing Instances of resistance and giving each 
equal weight, we gave dec one of 
Tesistance a weight derived from clinical 
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experience with emergent uncovering: 1, 
Substitute verbalization (recall of similar 
fantasies or actual situations; evaluation 
and analysis of content of imagery); 2, 
Substitute imagery (cannot form or keep 
specifically suggested image); 3. No 
imagery (free association, or only “sees” 
blankness or darkness); 4. Silence (does 
not answer the questions e.g., "What's 
happening?”); 5. Opens eyes (cannot 
keep them closed); 6. Verbalized resist- 
ance (subject says he will not or cannot 
follow the rules); 7. Verbalized resistance 
(“I don’t want to see that”) and opening 
of eyes. ] 

GSR. The measure of autonomic 
arousal used was the number of GSRs 
over 2,000 ohms x the duration in 
seconds of each response. 


Inter-rater Reliability 

Two raters? were used to score the 
protocols, and the reliability of the 
Oedipus Complex Representation, 
Symptomatic Reaction, and Resistance 
scales was determined by Spearman rank 
order correlations. 


Experimenter Bias 

Two judges listened to a sample of the 
experimenter’s verbal behavior to deter- 
mine if they could correctly identify the 
group membership of each subject. 
Edited protocols were randomly pre- 
sented to the judges. 


Results 
Inter-rater Reliability 
The rank order correlations between 
the two raters on the Oedipus complex, 


symptom, and resistance scales were .92, 
-97, and .91, respectively. 


Hypnosis vs. Simulation 

As predicted, Table 1 shows that the 
hypnotic group had significantly lower 
drive scores, more symptoms and greater 
resistance than the simulating group. This 
supports our expectation that the implan- 
tation of the oedipal paramnesia during 
hypnosis actually did allow it to make 
connections with the subject’s own un- 
resolved Oedipus complex. However, the 


2 Two graduate students in clinical psy- 
chology. 
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*p« .05, two-tailed 


** p € 01, two-tailed 
Smulators who appeared to become 


hypnotized by their own report also had 
many symptoms. If the occurrence of 
symptoms had been their criteria for 
having become hypnotized, these results 
are spurious; including them with the 
simulators would have made the mean 
difference nonsignificant. Since spon- 
taneous visual imagery (free imagery) has 
powerful uncovering properties, particu- 
larly with this particular paramnesia as a 
stimulus, there is good reason to doubt 
that most simulators can defend them- 
selves against blatant derivatives of their 
own Oedipus complex. Some other type 
of control group may be necessary for 
this particular paradigm. In any case, the 
Major purposes and conclusions of the 
Tesearch are not dependent upon this 
comparison. 


Documentation of Phenomena 


b A few verbatim excerpts are given 
elow to document the basic phenomena 
TM to bring the statistical analyses to 
e. (Subject [S] Experimenter [E]): 
S 5: E “... Just close your eyes 
e - describe all you see and feel, not 
omitting anything." 5 “(Clear throat) 
Ah, -huh, Ah, I don't know, I kinda 
got that sausage feeling again." E 
That sausage feeling again?" S “That, 
What I told you before about that 
үүле feeling you know, a feeling of 
atness, you know." Е “Сап you de- 
Scribe that?" S **Especially in my arms, 
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Resistance 
Symptoms 
Oedipus score 
GSR 
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my arms and forearms and my — 1 
guess my tongue and my mouth are. 
And 1 have a feeling I'm facing the 
Administration building, (Symbol of 
male authority?) for some reason.” 

S 12: E "Well, can you just wait for 
things to come into your mind's eye 
and describe them for me?" $ "You 
mean different things?" E "Whatever 
comes into your mind's eye, and de- 
scribe them." S (silence) E "What's 
happening?" S “Uh, it just looks like, 
a room, (laugh) with a bed in it. With 
that (laugh) girl (derivative) onm it, 
woman on it, again." Е “Well, can you 
describe that in greater detail?” S 
“This time she’s just lying there asleep; 
it’s a gigantic four-poster bed, very 
stately looking sorta room where an 
untouchable person would sleep. E 
(silence) E “What are you seeing?" S 
“Рт (laugh) um, sort of a spinning 
sensation is what I’m getting right 
now.” 

§ 10: Е “Can you get a mental 
picture of yourself dancing with the 
woman?" S "(sigh) I don’t want to 
think about it. I want to forget it, I 
don't wanta (long silence)." E “What’s 
happening?” S “(sigh) I feel very 
uncomfortable. I don’t (sigh) want to 
discuss it anymore (sigh-silence). Do 
we have to talk about it anymore?” E 
“What are you seeing?” S (sigh) “I just 
don’t want to talk about it.” (silence) 
“Can I leave soon?” 


Spearman rank order correlations be- 
tween the Oedipus Complex Representa- 
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tion score and each of the other variables 
were -.15, 31, and -.30 for total 
symptoms, GSR and resistance, respec- 
tively. None of these was significant. 


Degree of Repression and 
Type of Symptom 

To test the relationship between de- 
gree of repression and type of symptom, 
the ranking of the symptoms in the 
modified Symptomatic Reaction Scale 
was correlated with the ranking of the 
obtained symptoms on the basis of their 
Oedipus Complex Representation score. 
As expected, there was a significant corre- 
lation (.01 level) of .41. In terms of the 
repression hypothesis, the proportion of 
psychosomatic symptoms decreases as re- 
pression decreases. A comparison of the 
frequency of psychosomatic symptoms 
vs. all other kinds of symptoms above and 
below the miedian Oedipal Complex 
Representation score was significant (х2 
=9.11,df = 1, p < .005). 


Drive Representation and Affect 


The hypothesis that the experience of 
affect follows the depiction of the drive 
in visual imagery could not be tested 
because uncovering did not occur. The 
Wilcoxon matched-pairs signed ranks test 
did not show any differences between 
Phase I and Phase II on any of the four 
dependent variables. This outcome is not 
surprising in view of the many months of 
emergent uncovering psychotherapy be- 
fore blatant derivatives of oedipal striv- 
ings begin to emerge in a client’s visual 
imagery. An examination of the protocols 
reveals that the subjects’ defenses were 
able to prevent impulses deriving from 
their oedipal strivings from breaking 
through, particularly at the beginning of 
Phase 1 where the pressure on their 
defenses appeared to be most acute, The 
most severe manifestations of psycho- 
pathology usually occurred then. 

GSR, Symptom Formation and 
"Hot" Images 

This analysis was unplanned but was 
made on the basis of the clinical obser- 
vation using free imagery that a momen- 
tary weakening of repression produces a 
“hot” image, symptoms and activation. 


3, 
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Both symptoms and the GSR are two 
facets of a pattern of activation or 
anxiety produced by an increase in the 
representation of repressed drives (Rey- 
her, 1964; Reyher & Basch, 1970; Som. 
merschield & Reyher, 1973). Specifically, 
there should be an increase in the GSR 
coincidentally with the manifestation of a 
symptom. The mean GSR score for the 
visual episodes before, during, and after 
the manifestations of a symptom were 
129.44, 281.49 and 63.19, respectively, 
and the null hypothesis was tested by 
application of the Freidman two-way 
analysis of variance. The obtained xr? (df. 
= 2) of 15 was significant at the .001 
level. The Oedipus Complex Representa- 
tion scores were compared for the same | 
visual episodes, but the means were not 
significantly different. 


Discussion 


Theoretically, a curvilinear relation- 
ship between the dependent variables and 
the degree of repression makes more 
sense than does that of a monotonic one. 
With complete repression of a given drive, | 
there are no derivatives, no resistance 
there is a normal resting rate of GSRs; 
however, as repression progre 
weakens, derivatives of anxiety-produc- 
ing, drive-related affect and impulses 
appear in the subject's visual imagery. 
With further weakening of repression, the 
derivatives become more blatant until, at 
separate T-points for each function, all 
functions begin decreasing in value. At 
some indeterminate point, either before 
or after the T-point, drive-related affect 
and impulses begin to be experien 
along with increasingly more blatant 
derivatives until direct representation 0 | 
the drives takes place and all functions - 
assume values determined by complete - 
experiencing of the drive-related affect 
and impulses, not the anxiety. 

In view of the foregoing theoretical 
formulation, the frequency of symptoms 
and GSR amplitude were separately plot- 
ted against the degree of repression for 
the present investigation and for each o! 
the investigations in this line of research. 
In every investigation, the distribution for 
frequency of symptoms suggested a curvi- - 
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ar function. With respect to the GSR, 
one investigation (Reyher, 1967) 
ested а curvilinear function, Resist- 
was dimensionalized in the present 
tigation, and it too suggested a curvi- 
ar function. Since these investigations 
based upon small samples, we cannot 
ify coming to a conclusion about the 
of the function for each dependent 
lable in relation to degree of repres- 
00, but the available data does maintain 
viability of our theoretical formu- 


The failure to find a significant in- 
ase in the Oedipus Complex Repre- 
lation score coincidental with the 
hifestation of symptoms is of great 
Шеге! because a hot image in the 
Minical situation usually is not blatant. 
example, a pulsating purple spot, a 
ite duck with its neck stretched out, a 
ank, а patch of flesh, a theatrical stage 
with the curtain down, a sandal with an 
ppropriately" large heel, and a hot 
Rin a bun with a slice of bermuda 
all were very hot for some of our 
Pts. However, these would have re- 
d very low Oedipus Complex Repre- 
Miation scores because the derivatives 
este remote and no drives were obviously 
ing depicted. 
A dynamic interplay between drive, 
ety and repression is implied by the 
Wuivalent means of the Oedipus Com- 
ex Representation score and the differ- 
GSR means before, during, and 
the manifestation of a symptom. 
5 same interplay is commonly ob- 
Tved in emergent uncovering psycho- 
Tapy when a hot image is reintroduced 
client’s mind’s eye at a later time. 
again anxiety, symptoms and/or 
ance are produced only to dissipate 
| Subsequent images become тоге re- 
- However, with repeated reintro- 
©Поп5, the client's imagery becomes 
бте blatantly depictive, and anxiety, 
Mptoms and/or resistance are exacer- 
РО until direct depiction of the aims 
Objects of repressed drives are 
Meved. If this is accompanied by the 
Propriate affect, uncovering is con- 
[тей to be successful. 
Perhaps the most significant outcome 
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of this investigation is the enhancement 
in the visibility and objectivity of patho- 
genic psychodynamic processes. There 
were two distinct ways in which these 
processes were activated. First, when the 
subject was asked to close his eyes or 
when the examiner said, "How are you 
doing?” there was a presumed sudden 
intensification of oedipal strivings be- 
cause these requests were posthypnotic 
cues for the person to experience sexual 
feelings towards the older woman in the 
paramnesia and to express them to the 
examiner, an authority figure, who was 
49 years old. 

The second way in which the examiner 
was able to activate pathogenic, psycho- 
dynamic processes was by his request for 
the subject to get an image of a woman in 
her apartment or with himself 
with her. This is of paramount theore 
significance because there were ло post- 
hypnotic suggestions tied to this request. 
In this case the image requested seems to 
be a derivative that is too blatant. The 
delicate balance between repressed striv- 
ings and the inhibition of repression 
cannot accommodate such a blatant 
derivative without producing a prohibi- 
tive amount of anxiety, As a result of the 
resolution of these forces, the subject 
would see another, more remote image, as 
was expected, such as his girlfriend, or as 
was not expected, the older woman and 
himself in a crowded nightclub, which is 
safe. The sudden intensification of 
oedipal strivings by the examiner's re- 
quest appeared to have produced anxiety, 
symptoms and resistance. Freud (1915) 
called the fate of a particular derivative 
the “specific” attribute of repression. 

There also were instances of what 
appeared to be the “variable” attribute of 
repression which, according to Freud 
(1915), is the transient abrogation of 
repression over a painful impulse, as ina 

joke. The formerly painful impulse is now 
pleasant and blatantly represented іп 
consciousness; however, the repression is 
reinstituted when the joke is over. One 
subject described blatant sexual imagery 
that he appeared to enjoy, yet after the 

esia was removed and the experi- 
ment terminated, he could not recall this 
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imagery and requested to listen back to 
the tape. After listening for several 
minutes to this portion of the tape, he 
became very embarrassed, asked the 
examiner to stop, and disclaimed any 
memory of having said what he had just 
heard himself say. 

Some of the obtained symptoms were 
not merely psychosomatic, but appeared 
to be the symbolic expression of the drive 
itself as in the case of the one subject 
whose arms felt elongated, and another 
who felt hot in front and cold in back. 
Many other examples are contained in the 
verbatim protocols (Burns, 1972). These 
symptoms in particular further document 
Sommerschield and Reyher's (1973) find- 
ings — in contrast to prevailing opinion — 
that symbolic or hysterical symptoms are 
not restricted to the cortical discharge or 
inhibition of the voluntary musculature. 
These symptoms also can be associated 
with the vegetative systems. As these 
investipators noted, the effects of the 
oedipal paramnesia provide support for 
earlier psychoanalytic formulations 
(Deutsch, 1922; Fenichel, 1945; 
Ferenczi, 1952; Jelliffe, 1922; Jelliffe and 
Evans, 1916) in which autonomic disturb- 
ances can be symbolic representations of 
repressed drives. Freud long ago observed 
that there were unique connections be- 
tween oedipal strivings and hysterical 
symptoms. These observations are 
buttressed by Imm (1965) who reported 
that dreams are influenced more by 
oedipal paramnesias than by aggressive 
paramnesias, and by Betlheim and Hart- 
mann (1959) who reported that only 
crudely sexual material underwent a 
symbolic disguising process in the recall 
of stories by Korsakow patients. 

In contrast to emergent uncovering 
psychotherapy, the examiner did not 
focus on resistance. The client’s experi- 
ence of resistance is a powerful stimulus 
to pursue uncovering because his curi- 
osity is piqued by the mystery of what- 
ever must lay behind it, particularly when 
the therapist does not make interpreta- 
tions which is always the case unless 
repressed material fails to emerge after a 
prolonged period. However, in the short 
period of time allotted to emergent un- 
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covering in the present investigation, it is 
unlikely that the focus on resistance 
would have made any difference im the 
amount of uncovering achieved. Further- 
more, our subjects were not clients; such | 
a focus with them would have been 
inappropriate. 

A follow-up interview at the end of | 
the experiment did not detect traces of 
the implanted paramnesia in any of the 
hypnotic subjects. Furthermore, after 
three to six months nine of the hypnotic 
subjects were contacted and all but one 
expressed a willingness to cooperate 
further with hypnotic experiments, if 
needed. Some reported, quite voluntarily, 
feeling that they had derived benefits 
such as greater powers of concentration, 
more complete relaxation and falling 
asleep more easily. The validity of these 
alleged benefits is suspect because of the 
absence of appropriate control subjects 
and a desire of the subject to please the 
experimenter. 


Reference Note 


1. Reyher, J. The real simulation design and 
laboratory hypnosis: Two methodological 
culs-de-sdc. Paper presented at the meetings 
of the American Psychological Association | 
in Washington, D. C., 1971. 
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Frequency and Intensity of Anxiety in University Students 
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Summary: One thousand and ninety-seven university students (455 males; 642 females) 


named, **... three situations that make you anxious . 


.." and rated the intensity of the 


anxiety in each situation. Correlations between frequency of occurrence and rated intensity 
for situations named more than once were negligible for both sexes. While the intensity 
rating of 62 situations occurring in common between sexes was significantly greater for 
females, there was no difference in frequency of occurrence; however, both the correlations 
between male and female frequency and male and female intensity were positive and 
significant for the shared items, indicating that their experiences of these anxiety situations 
vary in similar ways. Analysis was also completed for three types of situations: interpersonal 


— ego threat, physical threat, and ambiguous, 


Our basic approach to a definition of 
anxiety is twofold. First we view it as an 
unpleasant feeling state experienced by 
an individual which is associated with 
exposure to one or more situations. While 
such qualities of a situation as specific- 
general, clear-vague and concrete-abstract 
are important, an essential ingredient in 
the experience of anxiety is the distinc- 
tion between a situation as it is occurring, 
and a cognition about the situation. Two 
considerations are involved on the cogni- 
tive side: the first is a memory of a 
previously experienced situation; the 
second, is an expectation or anticipation 
of experiencing such a situation in the 
future. Thus anxiety may be aroused 
both by real events (situations) or by 
thoughts (memories and/or expectations) 
about particular events. 

The second aspect of our definition is 
that anxiety is present when the indi- 
vidual feels or indicates that it is indeed 
anxiety that he is experiencing. Whether 
uncontrolled thoughts, a sore stomach or 
a pounding heart, if he senses he is 
anxious, he is anxious. And equally im- 
portant, if he senses he is not anxious, he 
is not anxious. This is in essential agree- 
ment with Spielberger (1972), who de- 
fines anxiety in terms of the subject's 
statements about his anxiety level. 
Further, it concurs with Bem and Allen 


The authors are grateful to Lawrence J. 
Breen, Marvin Brown, Bo Ekehammar, Norman 
Н. Endler, Ross Hartsough, Steven William 
Holborn, John Paul Мс Kinney, Daniel Perlman, 
Raymond Р, Perry, and Terry Ј, Prociuk who 
read and commented upon earlier versions of 
this paper. 


(1974) on the importance of qualities of 
situations not being construed for the 
individual, but rather by the individual. It 
can no more be assumed that a given 
situation makes all people anxious, then 
that all sweating people are anxious. By 


the same token, persons are often en- | 


countered who, by their general appear- 
ance, are obviously anxious; yet, by this 
definition, if they do not indicate that 
they are anxious, they are not anxious. 
This is important, as the work of Valins 
(1970) indicates that a person who thinks 
he is not anxious or fearful will behave 
quite differently from someone who 
does, even though they may be experienc 
ing the same bodily changes and appear 
to be “physiologically” the same (cf. 
Schachter, 1966). 

To summarize, we define anxiety as an 
unpleasant feeling state, labelled anxiety 
by the individual and evoked by а real 
situation, or a memory or expectation of 
a situation. It may or may not be 
accompanied by physiological, somatic oF 
behavioural changes usually considered to 
be indices of anxiety. 

A distinction is often made between 
state and trait anxiety (e.g., Cattell & 
Scheier, 1958, 1961; Spielberger, 1972): 
Trait anxiety is considered a more or less 
permanent, chronic personality character- 
istic that remains stable over long репо 
of time. State anxiety, on the other hand, 
is seen to be a function of exposure (0 
specific situations, short term or acute, 
and usually superimposed upon the 
chronic or trait anxiety level. Endler 


1975) and Endler and Shedletsky (1973) 
б indicated that a stressful situation 
it involve an “ego threat", threat of 
or some interpersonal experience 
\ g threat, in order to obtain the 
| Gharacteristically different state reactions 
П subjects differing in the interpersonal 
facet of trait anxiety. However, Shed- 
Bisky and Endler (1974) point out that 
notion of State-Trait Anxiety can be 
nded if one considers the three types 
Situations (interpersonal, physical 
r and ambiguous) outlined by 
idler, Hunt and Rosenstein (1962), plus 
0... fourth general situation (which) 
Measures anxiety in generally innocuous 
у routine situations” (Shedletsky & 
Шет, 1974, p. 522), The present study 
report data оп the original three 
of situations: interpersonal, physi- 
eat and ambiguous. 
here is another approach to anxiety, 
elated to the state-trait distinction, that 
been largely neglected in the litera- 
the distinction between the fre- 
Cy and the intensity of anxiety 
gs. Some people are made anxious 
large number of situations, while 
IS are made anxious by very few 
ations, Some persons are made very 
“ous by a particular situation, while 
feel just mildly anxious about the 
situation. Generally speaking, trait 
ty is concerned with “How often?” 
than “How much?” Indeed, in the 
Trait Anxiety Inventory (STAI) 
lelberger, Gorsuch, & Lushene, 1966) 
"lé options offered for responses to the 
it scale are concerned with “how 
? a feeling occurs, or the frequency; 
eas, for A-state, the concern is with 
W much" or intensity. 
_ Seems important then that two 
es of anxiety be obtained for a 
en subject across many situations — 
псу and intensity. While the STAI 
Measure frequency and intensity, it 
$ so with different items for each of 
dimensions (i.e., the State Scale and 
Tait Scale). We have located but two 
ts to distinguish frequency and 
ity within the same scale items, 
er, they have dealt with constructs 
than anxiety. One, the Worry List 
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Questionnaires (a) and (b) (Simon & 
Ward, 1974), require a subject to place an 
M beside items that worry him often (a) 
and a D beside items that worry him 
"deeply" (b). Each questionnaire is 
identical; thus the authors interpret M as 
frequency and D as intensity of worrying. 
The second, a Pleasant Events Schedule 
(MacPhillamy & Lewinsohn, Note 1, Note 
2), requires subjects to indicate on 
3-point scales (one, two, or three) the 
frequency of occurrence and the degree 
of enjoyability of 320 events that have 
been reported to be sources of pleasure. 
The main scale score used is the product 
of the two scales; however, the frequency 
ratings have been related to activity level 
in depressives and the enjoyability ratings 
to potential for being reinforced by these 
events (e.g., MacPhillamy & Lewinsohn, 
1974). 


In developing a Frequency Intensity 
Anxiety Scale (FIASca) we felt it was 
important to allow the potential subjects 
in an anxiety study to determine the 
anxiety situations that would be used as 
items in the scale. Kept in mind were both 
the Bem and Allen (1974) cautions about 
the nomothetic fallacy (i.e., specific trait 
dimensions are not necessarily applicable 
to all persons), and Bowers’ (1973) 
argument that situations as well as sub- 
jects should be selected randomly. We 
were also cognizant of Goldfried and 
Kent's (1972) similar arguments and of 
their advice to seek a behavioural base for 
each item in a “personality” scale. 


Finally, we were concerned about sex 
differences in anxiety. Both Endler 
(1975) and Ekehammar (1974) report 
greater levels of anxiety for females than 
for males, the latter author also reviewing 
a number of studies concurring in these 
findings. Consequently, it is predicted 
here that females will generally exhibit 
higher levels of anxiety than will males, 
and based on Endler's (1975) study, that 
this will be especially evident in physical 
threat situations. 

It was with these thoughts, cautions 
and anxieties that we began our investi- 
gations by asking subjects, as have other 
scale constructors (e.g, Geer, 1965; 
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Wolpe & Lang, 1964), what makes them 
anxious. 


Method 


Subjects 


The subjects were 1097 students (455 
males and 642 females) taking psychol- 
ogy courses at the University of Manitoba 
during the Spring term of the 1973-74 
academic year. Of these students, 820 
(362 males and 458 females) were en- 
rolled in Introductory Psychology, while 
the other 277 subjects (93 males and 184 
females) came from advanced under- 
graduate courses in psychology. Classes 
from both the night school and the 
regular day session were represented. All 
subjects were recruited on a voluntary 
basis, and none received any financial 
remuneration or course credit. 


Procedure 


Data were gathered from 23 classes, 
each during the first ten minutes of the 
period. Data from 21 sample classes were 
gathered by the same male experimenter, 
while in the two remaining classes they 
were obtained by the instructor in that 
class. 

Subjects were told that they were 
under no obligation to participate in the 
experiment, though it would be greatly 
appreciated if they did. Stacks of 3x 5 
index cards were then passed .*zund the 
classroom with the instruction that those 
persons interested in participating should 
take 3 index cards each. Further instruc- 
tions proceeded as follows: 

The first thing we would like you to 

do is to name three situations that 

produce anxiety in you; put one situ- 
ation on each card. Please keep the 
descriptions short; just one or a very 
few words will do. Do that right now. 
Write down one situation that makes 
you anxious on each card. Please be 
serious, and please be brief. When you 
are finished, I will tell you the second 
thing we'd like you to do. Now please 
go ahead. 
The experimenter then wrote the title 
"Anxiety" on the blackboard. Under- 
neath this was written *1. Three situa- 
üons — one per card." When everyone 
had completed the first step, the experi- 
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menter continued: 
The second thing that we'd like you to 
do is to rate each situation on a 1 to 
10 scale in terms of how anxious it 
makes you, where | is equal to slightly 
anxious, and 10 is equal to extremely 
anxious, Thus, if you go back to the 
first situation you named, for ex- 
ample, and it is one that is extremely 
anxiety provoking for you, then you 
might mark an 8, 9, or 10 in the 
bottom right hand corner of the card; 
or, if it is only slightly anxiety-provok- 
ing, then you might mark down a 1,2, 
or 3, You needn't put down the whole 
rating scale, incidentally, merely à 
number will suffice. Now го ahead and 
do that. When you're fint:hed, PI let 
you know the third thing that we'd 
like you to do. 
The experimenter then drew a horizontal 
line on the blackboard with the numbers 
1 and 10 at either end. Beneath these 
numbers were the verbal designations 
“slightly anxious" and “extremely 
anxious”, respectively. When it appeared 
that most subjects had completed the 
ratings, the instructions continued: 
The final thing we'd like you to do is 
to indicate your gender by putting 
either an M or an F in the bottom left 
hand corner of each card. Once you ve 
done that, then you’re all finished, and 
Pll pick up your cards. Remember, 
you need not put your name on any of 
the cards, as your responses are meant 
to be anonymous. 
The experimenter then requested that 
subjects re-check their index cards 10 
ensure that each of the three steps һа 
been completed for each card. The cards 
were then collected. With the collection 
finished, the investigator offered to 
answer any questions that the students 
might have regarding the current exper 
ment, or about the topic of anxiety- 
Gratitude was expressed for their cooper 
ation. 


When all the cards were received. 
repeated situations were put together by 
gender. Finally four clinical psycholo- 
gists! were asked to put each item into 


1 The authors appreciate the assistance of the 
late Averil Karlsruher, and Ross Hartsoug+ 


James Nickels and John R. Schallow in classt Ue 
ing the items. 


one of three categories: ego threat-inter- 
personal (E); physical threat (P); and 
| ambiguous threat (A). A criterion of 
three out of four was used to determine 
into which category an item would be 
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placed. Any item not receiving three 
nominations for a particular category was 
also placed in the ambiguous threat cate- 
югу. 
Scoring 
The frequency of an item was scored 
as the number of times the situation was 
reported оп an index card. The intens- 
ity of аг. item was the mean of all the 
ratings (from one to ten) given the 
Situation by subjects reporting it. 


Results 


Of the 3,291 cards returned by the 
subjects, 59 were discarded for the 
following reasons: they were blank or 
unintelligible, an anxious situation was 
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not portrayed, the situation was not rated 
or a gender was not indicated. The total 
number of anxious situations reported 
was 3,232 (1,335 by males; 1,897 by 
females). The overall mean intensity 
rating for males and females was 6.41 and 
6.85, respectively. The significance of 
these means was not tested since all 
Situations were not the same for males 
and females. 


Male Data 


In the 1,335 usable cards returned by 
males, 117 situations occurred more than 
once. Table | presents these items with 
their mean ratings, frequency of occur- 
rence (by number and percent) and cate- 

gory of threat (e ошын ‚ physical 
or ambiguous). The mean intensity rating 
of situations occurring more than once 
was 6.45. The correlation between the 
frequency of an item and its mean intens- 
ity rating was negligible (r = 0.02). 


Table 1 


Frequency (F), Percent Frequency (%), Intensity (I) and Category (C) 


of All Male Items Occurring More Than Once 


1. Asking a girl for a date 


2. Not being in control of a situation 


Self-disclosure 

* Before playing football 
* Before a hockey game 
Championship competition 


Watching a hockey game 


а new person for the first time 


Gambling 


Sexual inadequacy 


Will be found out 


Worrying about others 


* Trying to live up to expectations 


Doing something embarassing on a date 


Receiving a physically hostile threat 


Worrying that your sexual inexperience 


Е z I с 
13 1.14 6.46 Е 
9 0.79 6.11 ^ 
5 0.44 8.60 E 
4 0.35 8.50 A 
9 0.79 6.78 A 
4 0.35 7.25 A 
3 0.26 6.00 A 
5 0.44 5.60 E 
2 0.17 5.00 E 


About to have sexual intercourse with 


2 0.17 7.00 E 
15 1.31 7.27 P 
7 0.61 5.57 A 
3 0.26 7.00 E 
2 0.17 8.00 E 
6 0.52 8.17 E 
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Table 1 (Cont'd) 


: РА І с 
16. Making a mistake during a sports activity 3 0.26 2.33 E 
17. Curling 3 0.26 6.33 А 
18. Blind dates 2 0.17 6.50 E 
19. Before a date 4 0.35 5.25 E 
20. Physical danger 3 0.26 6.00 P 
21. Heights 5 0.44 7.00 P 
22. First date with a new person 12 1.05 5.58 E 
23. Being late 18 1557 5.39 E 
24. Illness in the family 2 0.17 8.00 А 
25. Your job 4 0.35 5.50 E 
26. The future 9 0.79 5.67 A 
27. Feeling inadequate, inferior or incompetent 4 0.35 6.75 E 
28. Driving with a poor driver 5 0.44 6.60 P 
29. Failing in school 22 1.92 7.09 E 
30. Before a track meet 2 0.17 10.00 E 
31. Before a basketball game 4 0.35 7.50 E 
32. Worrying about money 15 1.31 6.40 E 
33. Meeting new people 23 2.01 5.17 E 
34. Waiting to see a dentist 4 0.35 6.25 A 
35. Being questioned in class 5 0.44 6.20 E 
36. Seeing a dentist 7 0.61 &.85 А 
37. Seeing a doctor 3 0.26 7.00 A 
38. Conflicts with friends 4 0.35 7.00 E 
39. Meeting girlfriend's parents 4 0.35 5.00 Е 
40. Before taking an exam 73 6.38 6.53 E 
41. Starting a new job 9 0.79 6.00 E 
42. Talking to girls То 105 6.50 5 
43. Writing exams 105 9.17 6.54 E 
44. Studying for exams ТӨ 66 7.16 E 
45. During a job interview 3920122779 6.22 E 
46. Being ill iA 0.35 6.25 P. 
47. Thinking about dying 0.52 9.00 : 
48. Writing an essay 7 0.61 4.86 E 
49. Conflict with girlfriend 5 0.44 Оо ae 
50. Before a competition TI IA 7.24 Е 
51. Lack of sexual gratification 5 0.44 8.80 Е 
52. Doing something new 7 0.61 5.43 A 
53. Waiting for grades 21 1.83 5.67 E 
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54. Driving in poor weather 

55. Speaking in class or in public 
56. Conflict with wife 

57. Automobile accidents 

58. Being criticized in public 


59. Having to impress someone 


60. Being singled out in a group 
61. Being alone with strangers 
62. Losing my girlfriend 

63. Conflict with parents 

64. Being unprepared for an exam 
65. Meeting an old girlfriend 
66. First дау of school 

67. School work 

68. Driving in heavy traffic 


69. Waiting to see a doctor 


70. Observing quarrels 

71. Dealing with superiors 

72. Applying or looking for a job 
73. Before a job interview 

74. Seeing a snake 

75. Making a decision 


76. Not knowing how to act in a new situation 


77. Poor professors 
78. Thinking your girlfriend is pregnant 
79. Flying in an airplane 


80. Waiting for people 

81. About to have sexual intercourse 

82. Time pressure to get school work done 
83. Receiving exam results 

84. Examination settings 


85. Writing an exam for which you are not 
prepared 


86. Having your car break down 


87. Making decisions having long term effects 


88. Being uncertain of your ability 
89. Before a public presentation 


10 


10 
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Table 1 (Cont'd) 


90. Non-conformity 

91. Going to court 

92. Encounters with police 

93. Buying "dope" from a stranger 


94. Observing violence 


F РА І с 
5 0.44 5.80 Е 
3 0.26 8.67 [4 
28 2.45 6.21 A 
3 0.2 8.33 A 
4 0.35 6.25 A 


95. Being in a new situation and not knowing 


how to handle it 3 0.26 5.67 E 

96. Being self-conscious about your appearance 4 0.35 6.00 E 
97. Sex 9 0.79 6.33 Е 
98. Unemployment 2 0.17 5.50 E 
99. Confronting the hoss 4 0.35 7.00 E 
100. Clumsiness 4 0.35 5.50 E 
101. Racing 3 0.26 6.33 A 
102. Being with bigoted people 3 0.26 8.00 А 
103. Competition 9 0.79 7.00 Е 
104. Job problems and responsibilities 7 0.61 7.43 Е 
105. Initial encounters with females 14 1222 6.64 E 
106. Viewing sexual stimuli 2 0.17 6.00 E 
107. Seeing attractive females 13 1.14 6.85 E 
108. Unfamiliar environments 3 0.26 4.00 A 
109. Making major expenditures 3 0.26 7.00 E 
110. Hospitals 2 0.17 6.50 Р 
111. Failure 6 0.52 6.83 E 
112. Getting caught doing something wrong 8 0.70 6.00 E 
113. Near-miss car accidents 17 1.48 7.47 Р 
114. Funerals Sti OTL 7550. 05 
115. Death of others B 0.26 7.67 A 
116. Driving dangerously 5 0.44 5.80 Р 
117. Working at a job you do not like 2 0.17 6.00 E 


Of the 117 situations, 81 (69.23%) 
were classified E, 11 (9.40%) classified P 
and 25 (21.37%) classified A о = 
70.26, p < .01). The mean intensity 
ratings and mean percent frequencies for 
these were as follows: E = 6.42 and 
0.98%; Р = 6.50 and 0.62%; and А = 6.66 
and 0.50%, Analyses of variance indicated 
no differences among the E, P, and A 
means for intensity (F < 1) or percent 


frequency (F < 1). Correlations between 
intensity and frequency within these 
categories were all nonsignificant. , 

One hundred and ninety male situ- 
ations occurred just once and had a mean 
rating of 6.18, 


Female Data 


In the 1,897 usable cards returned by 
females, 113 situations occurred more 
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Table 2 


of All Female Items Occurring More Than Once 


F y 
Going on a date 10 0.64 
. Having uncertain plans 2 0.13 
Being unsure of how others feel about you 4 0.26 
Gaining Weight 4 0.26 
Waiting for a phone call from a male 9 0.58 
Walking down a dark street at night 21 1.35 
Having your phone ring when you know a 
relative is 111 4 4 0.26 
Being alone in a strange place 7 0.45 
Your parents disliking your boyfriend B 0.26 
Being in large groups 4 0.26 
Running out of money 5 0.32 
Performing in public 24 1.54 
Not knowing where someone is 2 0.13 
Before boarding an airplane 3 0.19 
Moving 2 0.13 
Being pressed for time 18 1.15 
Taking a piano exam 2 0.13 
Being a stranger at a party 6 0.38 
Being criticized by your boss 3 0.19 
Doing a good job 11 0.71 
Heights 7 0.45 
First date with a new person 16 1.02 
Being late 25 1.60 
Illness in the family 16 1.02 
Your job 2 0.13 
The Future 11 0.71 
Feeling inadequate, inferior or incompetent 9 0.58 
Driving with a poor driver 27 1.73 
Failing in school 23 1.47 
Before a track meet 13 0.83 
Before a basketball game 5 0.32 
Worrying about money 11 0.71 
Meeting new people 48 3.08 
8 0.51 


Waiting to see a dentist 


Frequency (F), Percent Frequency (%), Intensity (1) and Category (C) 
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35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 
50. 
51. 
52. 
53. 
54. 
55. 
56. 
57. 
58. 
59; 


60. 
61. 
62. 
63. 
64. 
65. 
66. 
67. 
68. 
69. 
70. 
zs 


Table 2 (Cont'd) 


Being questioned in class 
Seeing a dentist 

Seeing a doctor 

Conflicts with friends 
Meeting boyfriend's parents 
Before taking an exam 
Starting a new job 

Talking to bovs 

Writing exams 

Studying for exams 

During a job interview 
Being ill ^ 
Thinking about dying 
Writing an Essay 

Conflict with boyfriend 
Before a competition 

Lack of sexual gratification 
Doing something new 

Waiting for grades 

Driving in poor weather 
Speaking in class or in public 
Conflict with husband 
Automobile accidents 

Being criticized in public 


Having to impress someone 


Being singled out in a group 
Being alone with strangers 
Losing my boyfriend 

Conflict with parents 

Being unprepared for an exam 
Meeting an old boyfriend 
First day of school 

School work 

Driving in heavy traffic 
Waiting to see a doctor 
Observing quarrels 

Dealing with superiors 


b. 
Anxiety in University Students ! 


F 7 I с 
2 0.26 6.50 Е 
19 1.22 6.58 Р 
23 1.47 5.35 Р 
0.38 8.17 Е 
8 0.51 5.88 Е 
91 5.83 7.18 Е 
8 0.51 6.88 E 
11 0.71 7.00 E 
217 13.91 7:01 Е 
30 1.92 7.40 Е 
44 2.82 6.02 E 
10 0.64 8.20 Р 
6 0.38 8.00 А 
16 1.02 753% E 
14 0.90 7.86 E 
13 0.83 6.85 E 
4 0.26 8.00 E 
27 1.73 6.30 E 
43 2.76 6.58 E 
4 0.26 7.50 P 
131 8.40 7.22 E 
10 0.64 7.30 E 
14 0.90 7.93 Р 
4 0.26 5.25 E 
10 0.64 5.70 E 
9 0.58 7.67 E 
13 0.83 5.69 A 
15 0.96 8.93 E 
15 0.96 7.20 E 
45 2.88 6.71 E 
3 0.19 9.00 E 
4 0.26 6.00 E 
5 0.32 6.40 E 
5 0.32 5.80 P 
5 0.32 5.80 Р 
10 0.64 6.10 E | 
28 1.79 6.07 E 
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Table 2 (Cont'd) 


Applying or looking for a job 

Before a job interview 

Seeing a snake 

Making a decision 

Not knowing how to act in a new situation 
Poor professors 

Thinking you are pregnant 

Flying in an airplane 

Waiting for people 

About to have sexual intercourse 

Time pressure to get school work done 
Driving in a car with mechanical problems 
Seeing a spider 

Being alone 

Lying to your parents 

Being forced to make a difficult decision 
Seeing your friends in trouble 

Waiting for an operation 

Seeing insects 

Meeting your new boss 

Having an assignment overdue 


Running into someone you haven't seen 
for a long time 


Taking an oral exam 

Time pressure when writing an exam 
Seeing a dog 

Waiting for a phone call 
Waiting for medical test results 
Driving a car 

Family problems 

Driving on icy roads 

Worrying about your children 
Family conflicts 

Being alone at night 

The death of a relative 

Seeing someone hurt 

Riding on a bus 

Being the object of hostility 


11 
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Table 2 (Cont'd) 


F I C 
109. Going on a long trip 5 0.32 7.00 A 
110. Marriage 2 0.13 8.50 
111. A male you don't like, likes you 2 0.13 6.50 
112. Others being late 12 0.77 5.75 
113. Liking a male who doesn't like you 3 0.19 6.00 


than once. Table 2 presents these items in 
the same manner as Table | for males. 
The mean rating for all situations occurr- 
ing more than once was 6.84. The correla- 
tion between frequency of an item and its 
mean intensity rating, as with males, was 
negligible (r = 0,04), 

Of the 113 situations, 79 (69.91%) 
were classified E, 19 (15.93%) classified 
P and 15 (13.27%) classified A = 
68.24, p < .01). The ratings and frequen- 
cies were: E, 6.71 and 1.04%; P, 7.01 and 
0.62%; and A, 6.71 and 0.47%. Analyses 
of variance indicated no differences 
among the E, P, and A means for intens- 
ity (F < 1) or percent frequency (F < 1). 
Correlations between intensity and fre- 
quency within each category were nonsig- 
nificant. 

Three hundred and thirty-seven situ- 
ations occurred just once and had a mean 
rating of 6.84, 


Shared Situations 


Of the situations reported more than 
once, 62 occurred in both the male and 
female sample (items 21 to 82 inclusive in 
Tables 1 and 2). Females (X = 6.94) rated 
of significantly greater 
intensity than did males (X = 6.49), 122 
= 3.365, p < .001. There was no signifi- 
cant difference between genders for fre- 
quency (¢ < 1). The correlation between 
the males’ and females’ intensity ratings 
was significant, r61 = :61,р< :001, аѕ 
was the correlation between the fre- 
quency of occurrence for male and fe- 
male Situations, r61 793, p « .001. 

The number of items categorized E 
was dominant for both males (E = 46; p = 
6; А = 10; x = 79.85, p < 01) and 
females (Е = 47. р = 12; А = 3; 2 = 
86.72, р < :01). With regard to the 


intensity ratings, males (E = 6.27; P 
6.40; A = 6.58) rated the ego-threat ite 
as significantly less intense (t91 
LI], p < .05) than did females (E 
6.93; P = 7.03; A = 7.00); however, 
other comparisons were nonsignificani 
Likewise, there were no differences in t 
percent frequency means between mal 
(Е = 1.35; р = 0.52; А = 0.49) and 
females (Е = 1.48; Р = 0.71: А = 0.74). 
Analyses of variance indicated по differ: 
ences among the E, P, and A items in 
intensity ratings (F < 1) or percent 
frequency (F < 1). 1 

None of the frequency-intensity cor 
lations was significant. 


Discussion 


interpersonal or e 
threats, generally related to competition 
school, and dating behaviors. There was 
good deal of similarity between the male 
(М = 117) and female (N = 113) situ- 
ations which occurred more than once. 
Indeed, 62 items, more than half for both 
males and females were shared items (i.e. 
Ieported by both sexes). The frequency 
of occurrence for these shared items was 
not significantly different for the two 
genders, but was positively correlated, 
indicating a correspondence in the way 
each gender reports previous exposure t0 
what are, for them, anxious situations. 
Furthermore, the three most frequently 
Occurring situations were the same for 


each — that is, Item 43, “Writing exams”; 
Кет 55, "Speaking in class or in public”; 
and Item 40, “Before taking an exam". 
Despite similarities in frequency of 
currence, there were some expected 
ferences on the intensity dimension. 
erall, females responded with higher 
ensity ratings than males, and when 
is difference was tested between the 
ared items, it was significant. This was 
o true for the E items alone, but did 
ot occur for the P items as was predic- 
d. However, among the shared items, 
ice as many situations were in the P 
tegory for females as for males, indicat- 
шр that while they may feel no more 
intensely anxious, females view as physic- 
ally threatening more situations than do 
males, 
With regard to the three categories of 
threat (E, P and A), the use of clinicians’ 
tings to determine the nature of each 
ituation is imperfect, at best. However, 
empirical approach such as use of 
tor analysis is not appropriate for 
ese data, but will be used later when 
luestionnaire data are available. An em- 
ical method is preferred because in 
any ways it comes closer to allowing 
е subjects to tell us the nature of the 
ious situations, rather than imposing 
tegories from the outside (See Bem & 
en, 1974). The problems involved are 
emplified by the situation in which the 
е item is rated E for a male, but P for 
female. Is this the real state of affairs, 
is it just the chauvinist bias of the four 
le clinicians who have done the cate- 
tizing? It is impossible to tell. To have 
d additional female raters would not 
е helped, since they too may display a 
ar, or a different, bias. 
Of primary importance for the present 
dy and our future research program is 
е data on frequency of occurrence and 
tensity. On the basis of the evidence 
esented here it seems clear that this 
tinction, between the frequency and 
lensity of anxiety, is an appropriate 
€. These measures appear to be inde- 
ndent, in that negligible or very low 
orrelations (all of which were nonsignifi- 
ant) between the two were obtained for 
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males and females, both overall and for 
the 62 shared items. In addition, when 
the items were categorized into ego- 
interpersonal, physical and ambiguous 
threats, the nonsignificant correlations 
between frequency and intensity con- 
tinued to obtain. This is an especially 
unusual finding if one accepts the parallel 
between  state-trait and intensity- 
frequency. Spielberger (1972) indicates 
that a person high in A-trait should 
respond with greater levels of A-state in a 
threatening situation, and that a person 
low in A-trait should respond with lesser 
levels of A-state in the same situation: a 
positive correlation. Yet, there is no 
evidence or this correspondence among 
the present data. 


Given this seeming independence, not- 
withstanding methodological differences 
in the data collection, a number of new 
avenues for anxiety research present 
themselves. For example, if the male and 
female items gathered here were put into 
an "anxiety scale" format, two questions 
might be asked about each item; the 
second question contingent upon the 
first. First, ask the subject, “Does Situ- 
ation A (Item 1) make you anxious?" If 
the answer is "No", the subject could 
then be asked the same question of 
Situation B (Item 2). If, however, the 
answer to Item 1 is, “Yes”, the subject 
would then be asked, *How anxious does 
this situation make you?". By this pro- 
cedure, each subject would yield a fre- 
quency score (the number of “Yes 
answers) and an intensity score (the mean 
of his responses on an intensity scale). As 
indicated above, the frequency dimension 
should be related to A-trait (both ask, 
“How often?”) and the intensity dimen- 
sion related to A-state (both ask, “How 
much?”), 

In using such a Frequency Intensity 
Anxiety Scale (FIASca), it would be 
possible to categorize subjects as high or 
low by a median split of each dimension, 
and subsequently to generate four groups. 
On the basis of such a schema it would be 
predicted that the HH group, high fre- 
quency — high intensity, would consist of 
high anxiety  neurotics, psychiatric 
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patients whose predominant complaint is 
anxiety, etc. In support of this, a study 
by Colman and Halstead (1973) reports 
that neurotic psychiatric patients both 
endorse more situations as anxiety arous- 
ing and feel greater anxiety in those 
situations than does a comparable normal 
sample. In the HL group, high intensity — 
low frequency, would be placed phobics, 
who aren't made anxious by very many 
situations, but when they are anxious, it 
is intense. Marks (1969), for example, 
indicates little or no generalized anxiety 
in animal, social and miscellaneous 
specific" phobics, but rather an intense 
anxiety to the phobic object or situation. 
The LH group, low intensity — high 
frequency, could be assumed to contain 
mainly normal persons for whom most of. 
the situations are seen as potentially 
stressful and result in at least a moderate 
degree of anxiety. The LL group, low 
intensity — low frequency, we speculate 
would consist of persons who may be 
psychopathic, in that they report little 
emotional feeling, in this case anxiety. In 
this group may also be persons who 
would score high on social desirability 
and need for approval scales, since this 
category is particularly susceptible to 
positively biased responses. 

As noted earlier, significant correla- 
tions were not found between frequency 
and intensity, whereas anxiety theory 
(Spielberger, 1972) predicts, in anxious 
situations, a positive relationship between 
state and trait. The reason for this finding 
may be because the correlations here 
were between ifem or situation values, 
rather than subject scores. With state-trait 
scales, such as the STAI, it is not possible 
to do correlations between items on the 
State and trait dimensions since each 
concept is measured by а different 
anxiety scale, with different items. Since 
the same FIASca items will yield a 
measure of frequency and intensity, both 
item and subject correlations may be 
performed. Our suspicion is that the 
results of such a test would indicate 
frequency-intensity independence оп 
items, but a positive relationship for 
subjects. Further, if the predicted positive 
correlations between state and intensity, 
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and trait and frequency obtain, the 
subject-item correlation differences may 
be extended to the state-trait dimensions, 
even though they are not directly testabl 
using the STAI. 


Reference Notes 


1. MacPhillamy, D. J., & Lewinsohn, P. M. 
measurement of reinforcing events, Pa 
presented at the meeting of the Ameri 
Psychological Association, Honolulu, $е 
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2. MacPhillamy, D. J., & Lewinsohn, P. М.А 
scale for the measurement of positive rein- 
forcement, Mimeo; University of Oregon, 
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Conservatism as a Determinant of Sexual Experiences 


VICTOR C. JOE, COKE R. BROWN, and ROB JONES 
Idaho State University 


An examination of the relationship of conservatism to reports of sexual 
experiences and reasons for nonparticipation was conducted using 64 male and 50 female 
introductory psychology students, Conservatism was found to be inversely related to the 
frequency and variety of sexual behaviors. High conservative subjects gave the reason that it 
was morally wrong more often than any other reason for not engaging in coital activities and 
more intimate forms of petting. Results were in accord with previous research and were 
interpreted as supporting the notion that the fear of loss of control of one’s impulses and 
hence the basis for conservative attitudes are determinants of sexual experiences. 


Summary: 


Wilson (1973) proposed that conserva- 
tive attitudes (e.g. resistance to change) 
reflect a fear of uncertainty. According to 
this idea, religious dogmatism, for in- 
stance, is said to arise from fears of death, 
supernatural forces, and the unknown 
which are viewed as forms of uncertainty. 
Similarly, the conservative's adherence to 
external authority, rigid morality, and 
opposition to sexual freedom (anti- 
hedonism) is hypothesized to stem from 
the threat of loss of control over one’s 
own impulses. 

In a test of this proposition, Joe and 
Kostyla (1975) examined the relationship 
of conservatism to reports of sexual 
experiences and movie attendance and 
found that high conservative subjects 
reported a lower frequency and variety of 
sexual experiences and fewer experiences 
with R and X rated movies. For both 
sexes, low conservative subjects indicated 
that they have advanced to coital activ- 
ities while high conservative subjects indi- 
cated that they had advanced to only 
foreplay activities (e.g. manipulation of 
the genitalia). These results supported the 
notion that the threat of loss of control 
of one's impulses and hence the basis for 
the attitudinal manifestation of anti- 
hedonism (opposition to sexual freedom) 
and rigid morality are factors in the lower 
frequency and range of sexual behaviors. 
Such individuals by avoiding intimate 

forms of sexual activities and by having 
fewer experiences with sexually stimulat- 
ing materials such as R and X rated 
movies may be attempting to control and 
to lessen their feelings of fear and guilt. 
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This investigation, however, did not 
examine the reasons for nonparticipation 
in sexual experiences. Theoretically, à 
difference in the reasons for nonpartici- 
pation of sexual experiences should exist 
between high conservative subjects and 
low conservative subjects. Because of the 
high conservative's tendency to show 
adherence to external authority, rigid 
morality and opposition to sexual fr 


the reason that it is morally wrong or 
“unnatural” to have such impulses. 
Hence, the object in the present study was 
to replicate and extend the findings of 
Joe and Kostyla by examining the reasons 
of high — and low — conservative subjects 
for not participating in intimate sexual 
behaviors. The following hypotheses were 
tested in this study: 

1) High conservative subjects would 
Teport a lower frequency and 
variety of sexual experiences whe: 
compared with low conservativ 
subjects. 

2) High conservatives and low com 
servatives would report different 
reasons for not engaging in more 
intimate forms of sexual behavior. 


Method 
Subjects and Procedure 
The participants were 64 male and 5 
female introductory psychology students 
who completed the Conservatism Scale 
and the Zuckerman Scales for hetero: 
sexual experiences as well as a short 
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phical information sheet that elici- 
Rd information regarding sex, class, 
lligious affiliation, and marital status. 
subjects were never married and 
Were tested in several groups. They were 
iructed to remain anonymous and 
Were assured confidentiality in the at- 
mpt to increase the accuracy of self- 
reporting. 


Iruments 

The Conservatism Scale developed by 
Milson and Patterson (1968) contains 50 
ref labels designed to measure social 
ttitudes that are indicative of an indi- 
al holding a conservative viewpoint. 
imple items include “birth control,” 
bible truth," ‘‘death penalty,” 
"suicide." Each conservative response is 
pred 2, each neutral response 1, and 
ch liberal response 0, In this study, 
ral items of this scale were changed 
Bahr & Chadwick, 1974) to make 
t more readily understandable to 
merican subjects since the scale was 


ance, item 27, “chastity,” 
ged to “premarital virginity” and 
24, “student pranks,” was changed 
“Student demonstrations.” Wilson 
(1973) reported several factor analytic 
S which indicated that the scale 
measures a general conservatism factor. 
The Zuckerman Heterosexual Experi- 
nce Scales (1973) are 12-item instru- 
hents measuring a subjects’ sexual experi- 
ices starting with manipulation of the 
Yeasts and going through coitus in vari- 
5 positions. There is a separate scale for 
ich sex and there are no items pertaining 
o homosexual experiences. Subjects were 
Presented the following alternatives after 
fach sexual experience: “Never,” “once 
twice,” “several times," “more than 
eral,” “ten times or more.” However, 
à person had never had a particular 
ual experience, he was asked to indi- 
fate his reasons for nonparticipation 
ch were taken from Mosher and Cross 
(1971). Reasons for nonparticipation 
ere as follows: 
_ 4, I have never had the desire to do it. 
b. I was afraid people would find out. 
©, I believed it was morally wrong. 
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d. 1 was afraid of pregnancy or 
disease, 
For males: 


е. The girl refused to do it. 

f. I respect the girl too much. 

g. 1 have not had the opportunity to 

suggest it to the girl. 
For females: 

е. The boy refused to do it. 

f. I was afraid I would lose the respect 

of the boy. 

g. The boy has not initiated or sug- 

gested it. 

Zuckerman (1973) and Joe and Brown 
(1975) found that the items of this scale 
for both males and females formed a 
Guttman Scale. Zuckerman's coefficients 
of reproducibility were .97 for both 
groups while Joe and Brown's values were 
.93 for females and .95 for males. The 
rank-order correlation between the rank- 
ing of the items in the male and female 
scales in the Zuckerman and Joe and 
Brown studies were .95 and .96 respec- 
tively. 

Results and Discussion 


Table | reveals the ordering of items 
for both sexes and the percentages of 
subjects reporting some experience for 
each item. Examination of the data indi- 
cates the percentages of male subjects 
reporting some experiences for each sex- 
ual activity and the ordering of items are 
quite similar to previous studies (Zucker- 
man, 1973; Joe & Brown, 1975). The 
percentages of female subjects reporting 
some experiences for each item are also 
consistent with previous studies. The 
ordering of items for females concerning 
oral-genital sex and male superior coitus 
indicate that male superior coitus occurs 
prior to oral genital sex which is consist- 
ent with the results of Joe and Brown but 
not those of Zuckerman. The coefficients 
of reproducibility for males and females 
were .94 and .91 respectively and the 
rank order correlation between the male 
and female scales was .97. Again these 
results suggest that the Zuckerman Scales 
provide a reliable means of measuring 
heterosexual behaviors. 

An individual's cumulative hetero- 
sexual score was determined by assigning 
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Table 2 


Means and Standard Deviations of Sexual Experiences 
for High and Low Conservative Subjects 


Conservatism 


Total 
M 
SD 


High Conservatives 
M 
SD 
N 


Low Conservatives 
M 
SD 
N 


l point for each of the 12 sexual activ- 
ities in which a subject indicated he had 
any experience. Table 2 shows the means 
and standard deviations of sexual experi- 
ences for high and low conservatives. 
Inspection of the data indicates that the 
association between conservatism and 
Sexual behavior is quite similar for both 
males and females. In addition, college 
Women were just as sexually experienced 
as were their male peers. 

Consistent with previous research (Joe 
& Kostyla, 1975) there were significant 
differences between high and low con- 
Servatives (median split) in sexual experi- 
*nces for both males (t = 3.43, p < .005) 
and females (t = 3.30, р < .005). In 
addition, a negative association between 
Conservatism and sexual experiences for 
both sexes was noted. The correlation for 
females and males were -.59 (p < .001) 
and ~.57 (р < .001) respectively. These 
Tesults indicate that low conservative 
males and females have advanced to coital 
Activities while high conservatives have 
advanced to only petting activities (e.g. 
Manipulation of the genitalia). 

In analyzing the association between 
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Females 


4.23 


5.08 
4.34 
25 


8.68 
3.30 
25 


conservatism and a specific sexual activ- 
ity, 2 X 2 (high versus low conservatism 
and participation versus nonparticipation) 
Chi-square analyses were determined for 
each of the 12 sexual experiences. High 
conservative females, when compared to 
low conservative females, reported a low- 
er number of experiences in having their 
covered breast felt (x? =5.56, p < .025), 
their nude breast felt (x? = 5.72, р < 
.025), males lying prone on them without 
penetration (x? = 17.57, p < .001), male 
oral contact with breast (x? = 8.41, р < 
.005), male manipulation of vagina (x? = 
6.35, р < .025), manipulation of the 
penis, (x? = 6.48, p < .025), cunnilingus 
(у? = 5.19, p < .025), fellatio (x? = 5.45, 
p < .025), coitus in male superior posi- 
tion (x? = 3.92, p < .05), coitus in female 
superior position (2 = 2.92, p < 40), 
and coitus in side position (X^ = 4.21, p 
« .05). Results of the males also showed 
a similar relationship. More high conserva- 
tive males reported a lower number of 
experiences in feeling covered breasts (2 
= 5.14, р < .025), feeling nude breasts 
(у? = 6.34, p < .025), oral contact with 
the breast (x? = 9.14, p < .005), lying 
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prone on female without penetration (x? 
= 7.59, p < .01), manipulation of the 
vagina (x? = 9.14, р < .005), female 
manipulation of the penis (x? = 13.17, p 
< 001), coitus in male superior position 
OÊ = 6.48, р < .025), coitus with female 
in superior position (x? 76.48, p < 6.48), 
cunnilingus (x? = 4.06, p < .05), fellatio 
G! = 322, p < .10) coitus in side 
position (x? = 6.48, p < .025), and coitus 
in rear entry position (x2 = 3.47, p < 
10). These results are a replication of 
those of Joe and Kostyla and are consist- 
ent with those of Wilson and Patterson 
(1969) who found high conservatives to 
be less appreciative of humor involving 
expressions of sex and aggression than 
low conservatives. 


A 2 X 2 (male versus female and high 
versus low conservatism) unweighted 
means analysis of the percentage of times 
that a person endorsed a particular reason 
for nonparticipation was conducted for 
each of the reasons for nonparticipation. 
Sex differences were noted for the reason 
of being afraid of pregnancy or disease (F 
= 8.70, df = 1/110, p < .01, two-tailed 
test) with females endorsing this reason 
more often than males. There was also a 
tendency (F = 4.49, df = 1/110, p < 10) 
for females to endorse the reason of never 
having had the desire to perform a par- 
ticular sexual activity more frequently 
than males. 


A highly significant relationship was 
found between conservatism and the 
belief that the sexual activity in question 
was morally wrong (F = 23.51, df = 
1/110, р < .01, two-tailed test). Both 
high conservative males (X = 31%) and 
females (X = 37%) endorsed the reason 
that a sexual activity was morally wrong 
significantly more often than low con- 
servative males (X = 3%) and females (X = 
8%). Further analyses of this result were 
conducted by using a 2 X 2 (high versus 
low conservatism and endorsement of 
moral belief versus endorsement of other 
reasons) Fisher’s Exact Test on each of 
the sexual experiences. Results of these 
analyses indicated that both high con- 
servative males and females gave the 
reason that a given sexual act was morally 
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wrong more often than any other reason, 
High conservative males, when compared 
with low conservative males, used this 
reason significantly more often for not 
engaging in feeling nude breasts (p < 
.001), cunnilingus (р < .004), coitus in 
male superior position (p < .04), coitus in 
side position (p < .01), fellatio (p < 
007), coitus in rear entry position (p < 
.005), and coitus in female superior 
position (p < .05). Similarly, high con- 
servative females in comparison to low 
conservative females endorsed the belief 
that the sexual behavior is immoral more 
often for not participating in coitus in 
male superior position (p < .01), coitus in 
side position (p < .001), coitus in female 
Superior position (p < .003), and coitus 
in rear entry position (p < .03). No other 
main effects due to conservatism were 
noted nor were there any significant 
interactions found in the analyses per 
formed. 


The results of this study support the 


hypotheses that high conservative sub- 
jects would report a lower frequency and 
range of sexual experiences than low 
conservative subjects and that high con- 
servatives and low conservatives would 
report different reasons for not engaging 
in more intimate forms of sexual be- 
havior. The consistent and substantial 
relationships found between conservatism 
and sexual behaviors argue strongly for 
the notion that the attitudinal manifes- 
tation of anti-hedonism and rigid mor- 
ality are determinants in the lower num- 
ber and variety of sexual experiences and 
that the expression of these attitudes 
stem from the threat of loss of one's own 


impulses. By avoiding sexual intercourse - 


and other intimate forms of petting, hi 
conservative subjects are able to contro 
and to lessen their feelings of fear and 
guilt (Wilson, 1973). This notion was 
strengthened by the finding that both 
high conservative males and females U 


rather frequently the belief that it W& - 


morally wrong as the reason for ad 
engaging in the intimate forms of sexu! 

behaviors. It must be conceded, however: 
that there are alternative explanations for 
the results of this study. For instance, the 


results are consistent with the Freudian | 
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ept of superego development. The 
ticipation in certain premarital 
xual experiences may be an indication 
И the extent to which parental prohi- 
(e.g., "sex is taboo," "sex is not 
d ое marriage,” etc.) have been 


Although our results replicate findings 
rom other studies, additional research is 
eded. One needed area of research is 
he affect that is experienced by the 

bject prior to and after certain sexual 
haviors. It should also be mentioned 
hat the generalizability of the findings is 

ited since only college students were 
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Summary: |n order to investigate the state-trait anxiety distinction in emotionally 
disturbed and normal children, the responses of 120 emotionally disturbed children and 126 
normal children to the State-Trait Anxiety Inventory for Children (Spielberger, 1973) were 
factor analyzed separately. For the emotionally disturbed group two A-State and two 
A-Trait factors were found with the A-State factors accounting for significantly more of the 
variance than did A-Trait factors. For the normal group four A-State and two A-Trait 
factors were found, but there was not a significant difference between the amount of 
variance accounted for by A-State and A-Trait factors. Results were discussed as supporting 
the state-trait distinction and as having several implications for future research on anxiety. 


A growing body of psychological re- 
search has appeared in recent years sup- 
porting Spielberger's (1966, 1972) state- 
trait anxiety theory (see Smith & Lay, 
1974). This theory conceptualizes two 
distinct types of anxiety, state and trait. 
State anxiety refers to transitory 
emotional states which vary from situ- 
ation to situation and from time to time 
according to the stress the individual is 
experiencing at that moment. Trait 
anxiety refers to a relatively stable per- 
sonality dimension which reflects an indi- 
vidual's proneness to experience anxiety 
states. Numerous studies (see Smith & 
Lay, 1974) and factor analytic investi- 
gations (Newmark, Faschingbauer, Finch, 
& Kendall, 1975; Kendall, Finch, Auer- 
bach, Hooke, & Mikulka, Note 1) have 
ee the state-trait distinction with 
adults. 


Recently, Spielberger (1973) intro- 
duced the State-Trait Anxiety Inventory 
for Children (STAIC) for the study of 
anxiety in elementary school children. 
Reliability data were presented by Spiel- 
berger (1973) for normal children and by 
Finch, Montgomery, and  Deardoríf 
(1974) for emotionally disturbed chil- 
dren. Spielberger also presents data as to 
the validity of the STAIC in discriminat- 
ing between populations, as do Mont- 


gomery and Finch (1974). However, em- 
ploying emotionally disturbed children, 
itarz (1974) found the trait portion 
(A-Trait) of the STAIC to be vulnerable 
to situational stress while Finch, Kendall, 
Montgomery, and Morris (1975) found 
that both the state (A-State) and trait 
(A-Trait) portions increased following a 
failure experience. Since  Spielberger 
(1973) found variations in only A-State 
with normal children, both Sitarz (1974) 
and Finch et al. (1975) raise the issue 
of differences between normal and 
emotionally disturbed children in the 
experience of state and trait anxiety. The 
question of importance then is, to what 
extent is one entitled to interpret scores 
on a particular inventory (e.g. the 
STAIC) as reflecting the same construct 
for different subject groups, especially 
when one of the groups is a “disturbed 

group. A test of this notion could employ 
a 2x2 factorial design with normal and 
disturbed subjects assigned randomly to 
Stress treatments and treatment occa- 
sions, with subsequent analysis of both 
A-State and A-Trait scores. Notwithstand- 
ing, the purpose of the present study was 
to investigate the state-trait distinction in 
normal and emotionally disturbed chil- 
dren through the separate factor analysis 
of responses to the STAIC for these two 
populations. 


Method 
Emotionally Disturbed 
The subjects in this group were 120 
otionally disturbed children in resi- 
mtia! treatment at the Virginia Treat- 
t Center for Children, a state support- 
, university-affiliated, short-term 
chiatric hospital. The mean age was 11 
rs and 3 months and all subjects were 
average or above intellectual potential. 
The predominance of children were 
agnosed as either one of the behavior 
disorders of childhood or adolescence, 
of the neurotic disorders, or one of 
transient situational disturbances. 
All subjects were individually adminis- 
Ч the STAIC under conditions of no 
. The STAIC consists of two sepa- 
20-item self-report scales for measur- 
State and trait anxiety. The STAIC 
ate scale requires children to describe 
they feel at a particular moment in 
(е.р., “I feel — very calm, calm, not 
"). On the other hand the A-Trait 
requires the child to describe how 
le generally feels (e.g., "I worry too 
uch hardly ever, sometimes, 
ften”). 
- Responses of the subjects on the 
А-$!а!е and A-Trait items were subjected 
0 а principal components factor analysis 
g an indirect oblimin oblique rotation 
Since correlated factors were predicted. 
Factors with eigenvalues less than one 
ere excluded from the interpretation. 
tems with loadings on more than one 
actor were included in the interpretation 
of the factor on which they loaded the 


The subjects in this study were 126 
hormal elementary school children en- 


the emotionally disturbed group in 
Ше first study. Subjects who did not 
Complete the scale were excluded which 
iccounts for the differences in the num- 
Jer of subjects in the matched groups. 
The mean age was 11 years and one 
honth. 

Again all subjects were individually 
dministered the STAIC under conditions 
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of no stress. Аз before, responses of the 
Subjects to the STAIC were subjected to a 


principal component factor analysis using 
an cr oblimin oblique rotation. The 
same rules as outlined for emot 

disturbed children were followed with the 


normal group. 
Results 


Emotionally Disturbed 

The factor analysis of the responses of 
emotionally disturbed children to the 
STAIC yielded four factors with eigen- 
values above one. These four factors 
accounted for 79.7% of the total vari- 
ance’ and the loadings for items on each 
of the four factors is presented in Table 
1. None of the items loaded above +.40 
on more than one of the factors. Of the 
40 items, 16 did not load on any factor 
(13 were A-Trait items) and the remain- 
ing 24 loaded on only one factor. 

Factor 1, arn eee, 1, was 
composed of 7 of the 1 tive descrip- 
tor nee and accounted Bre 46.6% of the 
variance. Items loading on this factor 
were all from the A-State scale of the 
inventory and correspond to the positive 
feelings of pleasantness, niceness, etc. 
that have been found to correlate nega- 
tively with аар ч of tension, nervous- 
ness, and worry. Factor 2, EDC Trait 1, 
included only two items, both dealing 
with worrying, that accounted for 15.5% 
of the variance. Factor 3, EDC State II, 
was represented in 10 items from the 
A-State scale which reflect the apprehen- 
sion, tension, worry, and nervousness that 
the A-State scale was designed to measure 
and it accounted for 12.1% of the vari- 
ance. Factor 4, EDC Trait II, accounted 
for 5.5% of the total variance and was 
composed of five items from the A-Trait 
scale tending to deal with indecisiveness, 
rumination, and other obsessive 
characteristics. К 

A total of 58.7% of the variance on 
the STAIC was accounted for by 17 items 
from the A-State scale while 21% of the 
variance was accounted for by 7 items for 
the A-Trait scale. This difference was 
1 Communalities were estimated by iteration, 


The complete correlation matrix is available 
from the author. 
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than did A-Trait items for emotionally 
disturbed children. 

In summary, two A-State factors and 
two A-Trait factors emerged when re- 
sponses of emotionally disturbed children 
to the STAIC were factor analyzed. The 
two A-State factors, EDC State J and 
EDC State II, included 17 of the 20 
A-State items and reflected the polar 
nature of anxiety. The two A-Trait fac- 
tors, EDC Trait I and EDC Trait II, 
included 7 of the 20 items and appeared 
to represent the worry and obsessiveness 
generally felt to be indicative of high trait 
anxiety. A-State factors accounted for 
significantly more variance than did A- 
Trait factors. 


Factor Loadings 


Normals 

Six factors with eigenvalues above one 
were found when the responses of the 
normal group to the STAIC were ana- 
lyzed. These six factors accounted for 
79.1% of the variance. Table 2 presents 
the loadings for items on each of the six 
factors. Three items loaded above +.40 on 
more than one of the factors and two of 
these were common to the same two 
factors (Factors 4 and 6). None of the 
items loaded above +.40 on more than 
two factors. Of the 40 items, 14 did not 
load on any factor (12 were A-Trait 
items). 

Factor 1, labeled Normal Trait I, was 
composed of six A-Trait items concerned 
with becoming upset and exhibiting 
characteristics of obsessiveness such as 
indecisiveness and accounted for 30.0% 
of the variance. Factor 2, Normal State I, 
was composed of 9 of the 10 positive 
descriptor items of the A-State and ac- 
counted for 18.3% of the variance. 

Factor 3, Normal State I, was com- 
posed of three of the 10 negative descrip- 
tors of the A-State scale and accounted 
for 13.8% of the variance. Factor 4, 
Normal State III, was composed of three 
more of the negative descriptor items and 
accounted for 6.5% of the variance. Fac- 
tor 5 was composed of two A-Trait items 
related to sweaty hands and insomnia 
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I have trouble deciding what to do. 


Item 
No 


Scale 
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significant (7 = 5.98, p < .05) and 
indicated that A-State anxiety items ас- 

3 counted for significantly more variance 
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which accounted for 5.3% of the variance 
and was labeled Normal Trait II. Factor 
6, Normal State IV, was composed of 
three negative descriptors dealing with 
being worried, upset, and scared, and 
accounted for 4.6% of the variance. 

A total of 43% of the variance from 
the STAIC was accounted for by 18 items 
from the A-State scale while 3656 of the 
variance was accounted for by 8 items 
from the A-Trait scale. This difference 
was not significant (Z = 1.20, p > .10) 
and indicated that A-State and A-Trait 
account for essentially the same amount 
of the variance in normal children. 

In summary, four A-State factors and 
two A-Trait items emerged when respon- 
ses of normal children to the STAIC were 
factor analyzed. The four A-State factors 
included 18 of the 20 A-State items. The 
first A-State factor included nine of the 
positive descriptors while the other three 
A-State factors included three each of the 
negative descriptors. In addition to repre- 
senting the polar nature of the A-State 
scale and state anxiety, the normal group 
seemed to be able to discriminate within 
the negative descriptors. The two A-Trait 
factors included 8 of the A-Trait factors 
and appeared to represent the worry and 
Obsessiveness felt to be associated with 
high A-Trait individuals. There was not a 
significant difference between the percent 
of variance accounted for by A-State and 
A-Trait anxiety with the normal group. 


Comparison of Factors 
for the Two Groups 

Since an oblique rotation was felt to 
be appropriate, a formal comparison such 
as that suggested by Kaiser (Note 2) was 
inappropriate. Therefore, in an attempt 
to do a comparative evaluation of the 
factors derived from the emotionally dis- 
turbed and the normal analyses, the item 
content, factor correlations, maximum 
and minimum loadings, means, and stand- 
ard deviations were examined. Correla- 
tions between factor loadings proved 
meaningless. The results of this extensive 
examination indicated that Normal Trait 
I and EDC Trait I and EDC Trait II 
appear to be highly related and suggest a 
cognitive worry and indecisiveness which 
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is typically associated with what is gener- 
ally accepted as reflecting trait anxiety, 
In addition, both the emotionally dis- 
turbed and the normal analyses resulted. 
in a state factor (EDC State / and Normal 
State I) which was composed of the | 
positive descriptor items representing 
feelings of emotional euphoria at any 
given moment. However, while only one 
factor resulted from the analysis of the 
emotionally disturbed children's respon- 
ses that represented the negative descrip- 
tors (EDC State II) of the A-State scale, 
three factors emerged from the analysis 
of the normal responses (Normal State Il, 
ШІ, IV), This finding would seem to 
suggest that the normal children are 
better able to discriminate between 
momentary feelings of anxiety than are 
emotionally disturbed children. One 
additional factor emerged with normals 
(Normal A-Trait II) but this factor did 
not appear to be related to any of the 
factors obtained with the emotionally 
disturbed group. 


Discussion 


The results of the present two analyses 
support the state-trait distinction since in 
neither of the analyses did A-State and 
A-Trait items load on the same factor, 
thus suggesting that there is a distinction 
between the two types of anxiety 
(measurement of a transitory state and 
measurement of a predispositional trait). 
The results of the present study also 
Suggest that in discussing the state-trait 
distinction and related research, it is 
necessary to be aware of the subject 
population being employed as has been 
Suggested by Endler and Okada (1975). 
That is, in addition to the quantitative 
difference between anxiety in emotion- 
ally disturbed and normal children (Mont- 
gomery & Finch, 1974), there would 
appear to be qualitative differences as 
well. For the assessment of state and trait 
anxiety in children, and measurement 0 
states and traits in general, it appears that 
the qualitative differences from subject 
groups may affect the construct on inter- 
nal structure of the particular inventory 
and could thus affect the resulting scores. 

While the amount of variance account- 
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ed for by A-State and A-Trait factors did 
not differ significantly for normal chil- 
dren, State factors accounted for signifi- 
cantly more of the variance than did the 
Trait factor for emotionally disturbed 
children. These findings tend to add 
support to the contention by Finch et al. 
(1975) that with emotionally disturbed 
children their feelings at any given 
moment in time (A-State) are more 
important than their previous history of 
feelings (A-Trait). In addition, the finding 
of significantly more variance being ac- 
counted for by A-State than A-Trait with 
emotionally disturbed children may be 
interpreted as suggesting that traits, at 
least A-Trait, are not firmly established in 
emotionally disturbed children as was 
Suggested also by Finch et al. (1975). 

The finding of four A-State factors 
with normal children while only two were 
obtained with the emotionally disturbed 
group would appear to be of theoretical 
importance. Upon examining the items 
loading on the factors it is evident that 
the Normal State I and EDC State I 
factors are both composed of positive 
descriptor items and are highly similar. 
On the other hand while the negative 
descriptors are loaded on the same factor 
for the emotionally disturbed group, EDC 
State II, they loaded on three separate 
factors for the normal group suggesting 
that the normal group was better able to 
discriminate between negative feelings 
than was the disturbed group. This find- 
ing tends to support a drive conceptualiz- 
ation of anxiety since, according to drive 
theory, a group with very high drive 
(anxiety) would be expected to have 
greater difficulty in making fine discrimi- 
Nations than would a low drive (anxiety) 
group and thus, emotionally disturbed 
children (high drive) tend to group all 
Negative feelings together while normal 
children (low drive) are better able to 
discriminate between different negative 
feelings. 

One of the criticisms of the State-Trait 
Anxiety Inventory (STAI) that is also 
applicable to the STAIC is the unidimen- 
Sionality of the A-Trait Scale (Endler & 
Okada, 1975; Shedletsky & Endler, 1974; 
Kendall et al., Note 1). Although in both 
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of the present analyses the A-Trait scale 
contained two factors, the second factor 
was different for each population and 
contained only two items. Since these 
few items would not allow for any 
predictions based on obtained factor 
specific scores, one possible improvement 
of the STAIC A-Trait scale would be the 
addition of more items related to those 

on the EDC Trait 1 and Normal Trait II 

factors. It would appear that this could 

be accomplished without increasing the 
length of the A-Trait scale since a total of 
only nine items loaded on any of the 

A-Trait factors. Another possibility 

would be to draw from the three factors 

obtained by Finch, Kendall, and Mont- 
gomery (1974) in their factor analyses of 
the Children’s Manifest Anxiety Scale 

(Castaneda, McCandless, & Palermo, 

1956). These authors found a worry and 

oversensitivity factor, a physiological fac- 

tor, and a concentration (or attention) 
factor. The two items on the Normal 

Trait II factor would appear related to 

the CMAS physiological factor while the 

other three trait factors appear related to 
the CMAS worry and oversensitivity fac- 
tor and none of the STAIC factors appear 
related to the CMAS concentration or 
attention factor. The addition of items in 
these areas might enhance the STAIC by 
making the A-Trait scale multidimen- 
sional and thus enable the researcher to 
classify subjects along the dimension of 
A-Trait that is congruent with the threat- 
ening situation. 
Reference Notes 
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Illusory Correlation and the MMPI 


JOHN F.DOWLING and JOHN R. GRAHAM 
Kent State University 


Summary: The relationships between 
Multiphasic Personality 


10 behavioral descriptions and 10 Minnesota 
Inventory (MMPI) scale names were judged by 28 naive and 26 


experienced student subjects. Both groups of judges produced large amounts of illusory 
correlation, with the experienced judges producing more. Estimates of Strength of semantic 
association between the behavioral descriptions and scale names provided by 45 naive and 
18 experienced male and female Subjects tended to support the notion that semantic 
association is an important factor in producing illusory correlations, but there were some 
interesting exceptions to this tendency. The testing model was discussed as an analogue to 


the clinical situation. 


Chapman (1967) has defined illusory 
correlation as “the report by observers of 
a correlation between two classes of 
events which, in reality, (a) are not 
correlated, or (b) are correlated to a lesser 
extent than reported, or (c) are correlated 
in the opposite direction from that which 
is reported" (p. 151). While Chapman 
views illusory correlation as a general 
phenomenon, which may account in part 
for such varied behaviors as superstitions, 
primitive magic, and social prejudices, he 
feels that its major importance may be as 
ап explanation for the systematic errors 
in clinical judgments from psychological 
test data. 

Chapman and Chapman (1967) have 
reported a series of studies which demon- 
Strated illusory correlation in judgments 
from human figure drawings. After deter- 
Mining that practicing psychodiagnos- 
ticians agreed with each other beyond a 
chance level concerning which drawing 
characteristics were correlates for various 
Symptoms, a set of figure drawings by 
Psychotics and normals was assembled. 
From a list of six symptom statements, 
two statements were paired with each 
drawing in such a way that each of the six 
Statements occurred equally often with 
each drawing characteristic. Undergradu- 
ates were exposed to the drawing- 
symptom combinations and were then 
asked to report which drawing character- 
istics occurred most often with various 
Symptoms. The results showed that sub- 
Jects produced massive illusory correla- 
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tion and that the correlates that they 
reported were very similar to those previ- 
ously reported by the experienced 
psychodiagnosticians. Chapman and 
Chapman also determined that the syste- 
matic misperceptions were related to the 
strength of associative connections be- 
tween various drawing characteristics and 
symptom statements. Further, while the 
illusory correlation phenomenon could be 
reduced slightly by increasing the sub- 
jects’ motivation to attend to the task 
and by allowing unlimited time to study 
the stimulus materials, the misperceptions 
were markedly resistant to modification. 

In a later study Chapman and Chap- 
man (1969) demonstrated that illusory 
correlation was present when subjects 
were asked to judge homosexuality from 
Rorschach responses. Practicing clinicians 
were surveyed to determine which of the 
Wheeler signs of homosexuality (Wheeler, 
1949) they tended to find in the Ror- 
schach protocols of male homosexuals. 
The clinicians agreed with each other 
beyond a chance level concerning which 
signs were indicative of homosexuality, 
but none of the five most commonly 
mentioned signs was one of the two for 
which some validity has been established. 
Rorschach responses containing the 
Wheeler signs were then paired with 
symptom statements, including male 
homosexuality, in such a way that no sign 
occurred more frequently with any 
symptom statement than with any other. 
When naive observers were exposed to the 
sign-symptom combinations and later 
asked to report which symptoms had 
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occurred with which signs, they systemat- 
ically reported that the invalid signs 
previously mentioned by the experienced 
clinicians occurred more frequently with 
the homosexuality statement. The valid 
signs were not reported as having 
occurred with the homosexuality state- 
ment more frequently than with any 
other statement. It also was demonstrated 
that the invalid signs had a much stronger 
associative connection to homosexuality 
than did the valid signs. When the stimu- 
lus materials were modified so that the 
valid signs occurred more frequently with 
homosexuality than with any other state- 
ment, the observers still reported that the 
invalid signs had occurred more frequent- 
ly with the homosexuality statement. 
When the valid signs were paired with the 
homosexuality statement more than with 
other statements and when the popular 
but invalid signs were removed, the naive 
observers correctly reported the valid 
relationship. 

Golding and Rorer (1971), in a modifi- 

cation of the Chapman and Chapman 
Rorschach study, replicated the illusory 
correlation phenomenon. In addition, 
they found that while the illusory correla- 
tion did drop significantly over a large 
number of trials, the phenomenon was 
remarkably resistant to modification even 
under conditions designed specifically to 
modify it. Starr and Katkin (1969) have 
applied the Chapman method to the 
Rotter Incomplete Sentences Blank. 
Clinical and nonclinical graduate students 
and naive undergraduate observers all 
displayed illusory correlation after expo- 
sure to sentence completion response- 
symptom combinations. 

In summary, the existing literature 
supports the notion that illusory correla- 
tion exists when judges are asked to 
observe test response and behavior or 
symptom combinations. This phenomen- 
on may account, at least in part, for the 
low level of accuracy of clinical infer- 
ences. The systematic misperceptions 
occur for judges of varying experience 
levels and are extremely resistant to 
modification. One likely source of the 
illusory correlation is observer expecta- 
tion based on prior semantic associations 
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between characteristics of the test respon- 
ses and behavior or symptom statements. 

While the illusory correlation phe- 
nomenon has been demonstrated with 
three different projective techniques, no 
evidence exists concerning the extent to 
which the phenomenon operates with 
more objective techniques, such as the 
MMPI. While many MMPI experts have 
urged that the clinical labels of the MMPI 
scales be abandoned and be replaced by 
numbers, many clinicians continue to use 
the original labels. It seems likely that 
strong associations may exist between 
these labels and psychiatric symptoms 
and behaviors and that these associations 
may lead to illusory correlation when 
judges are exposed to inference tasks 
involving the MMPI. The purposes of this 
study were to determine whether or not 
the illusory correlation phenomenon 
operates in the interpretation of MMPI 
protocols and to assess its relative 
strength for judges of varying experience 
levels. It may well be that more experi- 
enced judges harbor stronger semantic 
associations between the diagnostic labels 
and behaviors and symptoms and there- 
fore will produce more illusory correla- 
tion. 

Experiment 1 

Method 

Subjects. One group of subjects was 
composed of 28 male and female under- 
graduate students who participated in the 
study as part of the requirements for an 
introductory psychology class. A second 
group of subjects consisted of 26 male 
and female graduate students in clinical 
psychology. The graduate students had 
completed a course devoted entirely to 
the MMPI and had various degrees of 
experience in using the test under super 
vision. 

Procedure, The purpose of Experiment 
l was to determine whether illusory 
correlation exists in the observations of 
judges of varying degrees of exposure to, 
and experience with, the MMPI. The 
dependent variable was the report of 
these judges concerning which 
scales were more often associated Wl 
which behavioral descriptions in a series 
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of presentations of such combinations. 
These behavioral descriptions were based 
on a study by Boerger, Graham, and Lilly 
(1974) in which the behavioral correlates 
of high-point scales on the MMPI were 
determined for psychiatric patients. 
These authors grouped patients according 
to the highest point in their MMPI proto- 
cols and identified actuarially from a list 
of psychiatrist and nurse ratings symp- 
toms and behaviors more likely to occur 
with one high point than with any other. 
Behavioral statements were selected for 
the present study if they met two con- 
ditions. First, statements had to possess 
some apparent semantic association with 
at least one of the MMPI clinical scales. 
Second, the variables had to be ones not 
in fact more related to any clinical scale 
then to any other. The statements 
chosen, one for each scale name, were as 
follows: often complains about his 
health; says he feels blue or sad; is often 
impatient; flies off the handle quickly; 
keeps his clothes neat; is generally unco- 
operative; sleeps whenever possible; is 
messy while eating; shows a lot of motor 
activity; does not talk of his interests. 
These behavioral statements were com- 
bined with scale names in such a way as 
to form a pool of 100 items in which 
each statement appeared twice with each 
of the scale names. Each item contained a 
scale name and 2 behavioral statements. 

All subjects in this experiment were 
studied individually. Each subject was 
presented with a brief written intro- 
duction to the MMPI, which included a 
short explanation of the purpose of the 
test, the development of the various 
scales, and the names of the ten clinical 
scales. No definition of the scale names 
was given. Each subject was told that he 
was being tested to see how accurately he 
could observe the relationship between 
the performance of male psychiatric 
patients on the MMPI and the actual 
behaviors or symptoms that these 
patients manifested. The 100 items were 
then presented to each subject by means 
of an automated slide projector that was 
set to allow а 15 second exposure to each 
item. In order to facilitate rapid encoding 
of the stimulus materials, each subject 
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was instructed at the beginning of the 
session that for each item the scale name 
would appear at the top of the slide and 
the behavioral statements would appear 
below. Immediately following the presen- 
tation of the 100 slides in random order, 
each subject was given a questionnaire 
consisting of 10 items. For each item one 
of the ten behavioral statements was 
presented and the subject was asked to 
indicate with which three MMPI scales 
the statement was most often associated 
in the 100 slides. 


Results 

Table 1 shows the percentages of 
experienced and naive judges who report- 
ed each of the ten scale names as one of 
the three more often associated with the 
various behavioral descriptions in the 
slide presentation of the experimental 
materials. The underlined numbers are 
those that are significantly different from 
expected percentage of 30 (since each 
subject was asked to choose three of the 
ten scales with which each description 
was more often associated in the slide 
presentation). Table 2 presents the results 
of a Cochran Q statistic analysis (Siegel, 
1956) of the data collected in Experi- 
ment 1. 

The data in Tables 1 and 2 indicate 
that subjects reported certain behavioral 
statements as co-occurring with particular 
MMPI scales more than with others. This 
tendency was statistically significant for 
six of the ten statements among under- 
graduate judges and for nine of the ten 
statements among graduate student 
judges. For some statements similar scales 
were reported by the two groups of 
judges, while for other statements com- 
pletely different scales were reported. 
These differences probably reflect differ- 
ent interpretations of the scale names 
between the inexperienced and experi- 
enced judges. For example, there was 
agreement between the two groups of 
judges that the statement “says he feels 
blue or sad" со-оссштей more often with 
the Depression scale than with other 
scales. However, for the statement "flies 
off the handle quickly" graduate student 
judges reported the Psychopathic Deviate, 


Table 1 


Percentage of Graduate (С) and Undergraduate (U) Judges 
Reporting Each Description as Associated With Each MMPI Scale Name 


Behavioral Description 


1. messy while eating 42 11 


2. shows a lot of motor activity 15 14 
3. does not talk of his interests 8 21 
4. often complains about his health 77 50 
5. says he feels blue or sad T2595 
6. is often impatient 19 29 
7. sleeps whenever possible 31 29 
8. flies off the handle quickly 0 21 
9. keeps his clothes neat 23 50 
10. is generally uncooperative 8 14 


27 54 
19 25 
46 64 
22839. 
55.975. 
19321 
69 46 
15 14 
19 29 
23 21 


27 36 
30 68 
To 7. 
42 18 
12 14 
50 54 
19-21 
35 64 
PETI 
12 57 


23 29 
65 21 
30 32 
8 29 
0 21 
69 18 
12 21 
65-39 
12 25 
62 50 


27 43 
15 18 
2721 
12 29 
27 25 
23 36 
8 25 
23.132 
65 60 
0 18 


69 


31 21 
35 14 
4%7 
35 21 
46 11 
23 36 
23 36 
12 14 
31 25 
19 25 


85' 21 


69 29 


65 
12 


Note. The italic percentages were found to be significantly different (p < 05) from the hypothesized one of 30% for each block. 56 


of the graduate percentages and 30 of the undergraduate ones were significantly different from the hypothesized 30%. 
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Table 2 


Cochran Q Analysis of Graduate and Undergraduate 
Reports of Co-Occurrence of Behavioral Statements and MMPI Scales 


Behavioral Descriptions 


. messy while eating 16.0879 


N 


. shows a lot of motor 
activity 


w 


. does not talk of his 
interests 


A 


- often complains about 
his health 


wn 


. Says he feels blue or sad 


n 


. is often impatient 


- 


sleeps whenever possible 


oo 


- flies off the handle quickly 


о 


- keeps his clothes neat 


. is generally uncooperative 


*р< 005 
*p<.001 
Note. The letters in parentheses refer to the scale names with which the behavioral 
descriptions were judged to be related significantly. 


. Paranoia, and Hypomania scales, while 


. conceptions 


the undergraduates reported the Hysteria 
scale. One suspects that the two groups of 
judges shared a common perception of 
What depression means but had different 
of the terms hysteria, 
E chops deviate, and hypomania 
Scales. 


Experiment 1 also provides an answer 
lo the question of whether the more 
*Xperienced judges, the graduate stu- 
| €nts, produce more illusory correlations 

than the naive, or undergraduate judges. 


40.4835 ** (Pd, Ma) 


47.0769** (D, Sc, Si) 


48.0659** (Hs) 
66.5275** (D, Pt, Sc) 
50.0440** (Hy, Pd, Pa, Ma 
40.1538** (D, Sc, Si) 
51.3626** (Pd, Pa, Ma) 
25.3187* (Mf) 
69.4945** (Pd, Pa, Sc) 


Undergraduate 


16.5918 


45.9796** (Hy, Sc, Ma) 


40.4694** (D, Si) 


10.7755 
38.0204** (D, Si) 


13.2245 

6.4899 
26.6939* (Hy) 
23.9388* (Hs,Mf) 
25.4694* (Hy, Pd) 


An inspection of Table 1 shows that 56 
out of 100 of the graduate percentages 
were significantly different from the 
hypothesized 30%, while only 30 out of 
100 of the undergraduate percentages 
were significantly different. This indicates 
that more illusory correlations were made 
by graduate judges than by undergraduate 
judges. Also, as Table 2 indicates, the 
graduate judges made illusory correlations 
between nine out of ten behavioral des- 
criptions and scale names while the 
undergraduates made illusory correlations 
for six of the behavioral descriptions. 
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Experiment 2 
Method 


Subjects. The subjects in Experiment 2 
were 45 undergraduate and 18 graduate 
male and female students. Both groups 
were equivalent in experience and sophis- 
tication to their corresponding groups in 
Experiment 1. No subject in Experiment 
2 had participated in Experiment 1. 

Procedure, The purpose of Experiment 
2 was to determine the degree of seman- 
tic relationship between the behavioral 
statements and MMPI scale names that 
were utilized in Experiment 1. A 
100-item questionnaire was constructed 
by pairing each of the ten behavioral 
statements with each of the ten MMPI 
scale names. Subjects were asked to rate 
the tendency for a scale name to call to 
mind a behavioral statement on a six- 
point scale. 


Results 


Table 3 presents the mean associative 
ratings made by graduates and under- 
graduates between the scale names and 
the ten behavioral descriptions used in 
Experiment 1. The ż values in the table 
were obtained by performing a direct 
difference ¢ test on the mean rating of the 
scale name that was judged strongest in 
semantic association with a given descrip- 
tion in comparison with the mean rating 
of the scale name which was judged next 
strongest in association with that descrip- 
tion. There were four behavioral descrip- 
tions that were judged to be associated 
with one of the scale names in a signifi- 
cantly stronger fashion than with any of 
the other names by both graduates and 
undergraduates. Both groups of judges 
rated the same scale names as strongest in 
association for the four descriptive state- 
ments. The undergraduates saw two 
additional descriptions as related in a 
_ Significantly stronger manner to one of 
the scale names than to others. For 
example, the statement “often complains 
about his health” was rated highest in 
association with the Hypochondriasis 
scale by both groups of judges. Both 
groups also rated the statements “says he 
feels blue or sad” and “sleeps whenever 
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possible” highest in association with the 
Depression scale, and the statement 
“keeps his clothes neat” highest in associ- 
ation with the Masculinity-feminity scale. 


Discussion 


The single most important finding of 
this study was the presence of massive 
amounts of illusory correlation in the 
reports of both graduate and under- 
graduate judges. This result indicates that 
the phenomenon of illusory correlation is 
not limited to projective tests but also 
operates in an objective technique such as 
the MMPI. 

The study also provides an answer to 
the question of whether the more experi- 
enced judges, the graduate students, pro- 
duce more illusory correlations than the 
naive, or undergraduate judges. An in- 
spection of Table 1 shows that 56 out of 
100 of the graduate percentages were 
significantly different from the hypothe- 
sized 30%, while only 30 out of 100 of 
the undergraduate percentages were sig- 
nificantly different. This indicates that 
more illusory correlations were made by 
graduate judges than by undergraduate 
judges. Also, as Table 2 indicates, the 
graduate judges made illusory correlations 
between nine of the ten behavioral des- 
criptions and scale names while the 
undergraduates made illusory correlations 
for six of the behavioral descriptions. _ 

Experiment 2 was designed to investi- 
gate whether semantic association was an 
important source of illusory correlation 
and whether the semantic associations 0 
the graduate students to the MMPI scale 
names were stronger than those of the 
undergraduates. The results were some- 
what equivocal. Of the six behavior des- 
criptions involved in an illusory correla- 
tion formed by the undergraduates (cf. 
Table 2), four were judged by the under- 
graduates in Experiment 2 to be relate 
to one of the scale names in a signifi- 
cantly stronger fashion than to any of the 
others (does not talk of his interests, says 
he feels blue or sad, flies off the handle 
quickly, and, keeps his clothes neat). This 
Seems to indicate that semantic assoc 
ation was an important factor in the 


Table 3 


Mean Rated Associative Connection Between MMPI Scale Names and 


10 Behavioral Descriptions for Graduate (С) and Undergraduate (U) Judges 


MMPI Scale 
Behavioral Dexcription | Group — t 
Mf Pa Pt ai Se Ma Si 
1. messy while eating G 517 4.83 4.22 3.41 ' 4.00 5.33 91 
U 5.5] 4.33 | 5.77 | 404 | 5.13 | 4.68 91 
2. shows a lot of G 4.61 4.61 4.94 | 4.50 | 322 | 3.94 70 
motor activity U 4.75 | 4.62 5.68 | 4.13 5.06 | 4.75 1.27 
3. does not talk of G 5.47 | 422 | 4.11 2.83 | 494 | 2.39 99 
his interests U 5.06 | 3.48 5.57 | 3.82 5.37 | 2.44 2.07* 
4. often complains about} С 4.39 3.61 3.50 | 3.89 4.94 | 4.67 | 4.35* 
his health U 435: 12373. 71751 4.33 | 4.73 | 4.64 | 2.96* 
5. says he feels blue G 5.00 | 4.55 3.39 3.72 5.06 3.94 3.09* 
or sad U 5.04 | 3.68 | 5.53 | 3.71 5.11 3.13 | 6.16* 
6. is often impatient G 4.72 3.00 4.56 4.17 2.06 4.78 1.46 
U 422 |. 2:95 -|..5:28 | 3:31 5.00 | 446 1.04 
7. sleeps whenever G 5.28 | 5.39 | 4.28 | 4.22 5.39 | 328 1.96* 
possible U 5.20 4.55 5:33 4.31 5.53 3:91 3.08* 
8. flies off the handle G 4.89 3.17 4.06 3.94 2.56 5.33 AS 
quickly U 4.71 2.60 5.62 3.13 5.11 4.81 1.83* 
9. keeps his clothes neat G 2.89 | 400 | 428 | 4.79 | 4.17 | 4.50 | 226* 
U 3.72 4.35 5.73 4.86 5.35 4.40 2.23* 
10. is generally G 5.00 | 2.67 | 4.33 | 2.61 3.50 | 3.50 A3 
uncooperative U 4.84 | 3.60 | 5.51 3.46 5.11 2.88 1.24 
*p«.05 


Note. Smaller numbers indicate stronger associative connections. 
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production of the illusory correlations. 
However, the undergraduates in Experi- 
ment 2 saw the description, “often com- 
plains about his health” as significantly 
more related to the scale name, “hypo- 
chondriasis", than to any other scale 
name. From the viewpoint of semantic 
association as a causative factor of illus- 
ory correlation, one would predict that 
the undergraduates in Experiment 1 
would have formed an illusory correlation 
concerning the behavioral description, 
“often complains about his health.” This 
is not the case; the graduates did form an 
illusory correlation to this description but 
the undergraduates did not. These results 
indicate that while semantic association 
operates in the formation of illusory 
correlations, other currently unknown 
variables are also factors in this process. 

The graduate judges in Experiment 2 

judged four of the descriptions to be 
related to one scale name in a signifi- 
cantly stronger fashion than to the 
others. This might seem to indicate that 
the graduates had not developed strong 
semantic associations between diagnostic 
labels and typical symptoms or behaviors. 
However, a close inspection of Table 3 
suggests that it is not a shortage of 
semantic association which causes the 
relatively small number of significant 
associations made by the graduates, but 
rather an abundance of them. With every 
behavioral description except one, the 
graduate judges saw a stronger relation- 
ship between the description and one of 
the scale names than the undergraduate 
did. The reason that a significant seman- 
tic relationship between a description and 
one particular scale name did not emerge 
was often because the graduates saw 
relatively strong relationships with several 
of the scale names. For instance, the 
description “is often impatient” was 
judged as strongly related semantically to 
not one but several scale names (Ma, Pd 
and Pa). 

The testing model used in Experiment 
lis faithful to the diagnostic taion of 
many clinicians in that both the subject 
in this study and the clinician are under 
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pressure to produce a judgment based on 
very limited opportunities for observa- 
tion. A question for further research is 
whether the judge in such a situation 
observes inaccurately because he is biased 
by a response set composed of certain 
semantic associations or because he 
simply ceases observing because of the 
information overload and reverts to previ- 
ously acquired associations as a substitute 
strategy. Golding and Rorer's (1971) sug- 
gestion that efforts be made to investigate 
individual subject differences in produc- 
ing illusory correlations is particularly 
applicable in this context. 
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Demand Characteristic Effects on the Subtle 
and Obvious Subscales of the MMPI 


MICHAEL А, HARVEY and CARL М. SIPPRELLE 
University of South Dakota 


Summary 


The MMPI was administered to 40 undergraduate students with 20 subjects 


asked to imagine that they were applying for a job and 20 subjects asked to imagine that 

they were applying for psychotherapy. Subjects in the job group disdmulated (faked good) 

and those in the therapy group malingered (faked bad) as evidenced by differences between 

the subtle and obvious scores, The combined subtle and obvious score was higher for the 

psychotherapy group. It was concluded that the subtle, obvious, and combined subtle and 

obvious scores on the MMPI were a function of the demand characteristics of the testing 
4, 


situation, 


The Minnesota Multiphasic Personality 
Inventory (MMPI) is widely used today to 
determine suitability for a particular job 
or admission to a particular educational 
program. Similarly, the MMPI is used to 
identify specific emotional deficits or 
diagnoses as an aid to planning psycho- 
logical treatment. Wiener (1948) categor- 
ized the Depression, Hysteria, Psycho- 
pathic deviate, Paranoia, and Hypomania 
subscales of the MMPI (D, Hy, Pd, Ра, 
Ma) into obvious (O) and subtle (S) 
groups based on the apparent patholog- 
ical implications of each item. It was 
concluded that a high S score tends to 
indicate, or at least does not contraindi- 
cate, success in school or vocational 
training. Conversely, high O scores tend 
to predict failure. It is implicitly assumed 
that the item content reveals personality 
characteristics of the respondent. For 
example, if a subject responds positively 
to “I feel anxiety most of the time” (an 
O item), it is assumed that this response is 
directly indicative of the true emotional 
state of the individual and is keyed in the 
pathological direction. 

Another viewpoint adopted by Rosen 
(1956), Fordyce (1956), and Wiggins 
(1959) is that subjects answer the test 
items in terms of the perceived social 
desirability of each item which is inde- 
pendent of their true emotional states. 
Fordyce concluded that test taking atti- 
tudes toward the MMPI can be character- 
ized as readiness or lack of readiness to 
respond to socially desirable items and 
that test variance will discriminate such 


pee 

ial approval has been found to be 
not only a generalized need, but also 
contingent on the specific demand 
characteristics of the situation. Wilcox 
and Krasnoff (1967) found psychiatric 
patients more likely to dissimulate when 
testing is perceived as a potential barrier 
to attainment of an immediate goal with 
O scores lower and S scores higher for the 
defensive group. Liberty, Lunnebory, and 
Atkinson (1964) also observed that indi- 
viduals vary in their characteristic respon- 
ses to threatening stimuli. 

The MMPI was originally standardized 
with psychiatric patients (Hathaway & 
McKinley, 1943). However, despite its 
increasing use with "normal" popula- 
tions, it has never been standardized with 
“normal” subjects. If "normal" subjects 
respond in terms of perceived social 
desirability rather than item content and 
with a response set determined by the 
demand characteristics of the situation, 
the usefulness of the MMPI with normals 
would seem restricted to measuring de- 
mand characteristics rather than person- 
ality or adjustment. 

Previous studies have investigated what 
the MMPI is measuring and how the 
scores can be manipulated. Cofer, 
Chance, and Judson (1949), Exner, 
McDowell, Pabist, Stackman, and Kirk 
(1963), Gough (1947), Wiggins (1959), 
and Rosen (1956) have measured the 
effects of asking subjects to give socially 
desirable (dissimulating) ог socially 
undesirable (malingering) responses. 
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Grayson and Olinger (1957) had psychi- 
atric patients simulate how a normal 
person would respond on the MMPI. 
Simulation studies may be criticized be- 
cause they fail to demonstrate that com- 
parable “real life” situations have suffi- 
cient demand characteristics to elicit 
malingering or dissimulation. 

Green (1951) and Heron (1956) 
administered tests similar to the MMPI to 
two groups of subjects seeking employ- 
ment and found that subjects without 
jobs presented themselves in a more 
favorable light than those with jobs and 
concluded that the testing situation was 
more of a threat for the job-less than for 
subjects with jobs. Wilcox and Krasnoff 
(1967) found that psychiatric patients 
dissimulated more if told that the MMPI 
would be instrumental in determining 
their chances of discharge from the hos- 
pital. These studies clearly show that 
demand characteristics elicit defensive- 
ness but fail to demonstrate that differing 
demand characteristics may elicit differ- 
ing defensive strategies or that some 
demand characteristics are more threaten- 
ing than others. 

The present study was designed to 
show that differences between the subtle 
and obvious scores of the MMPI can be a 
function of the demand characteristics of 
the situation. Three validity scales of the 
MMPI were used to assess the degree of 
faking of responses: the L scale, the Р 
scale, and the K scale. The L scale 
includes questions which can be answered 
favorably by few or no subjects and has 
been found to indicate primarily dissimu- 
lation. The F scale was designed to detect 
confused thinking or self-depreciation, 
Low scores on the F scale signify general 
conformity to the response patterns of 
the standardization population and high 
Scores signify an undesirable deviation. 
The K scale was developed to identify the 
impact of more subtle Score-enhancing or 
score-diminishing factors. It is also used 
as a means of statistically correcting the 
scores of each scale in order to offset the 
effects of malingering or dissimulating on 
the clinical profile, 

Subjects were asked to imagine them- 
selves either applying for a job or being 
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evaluated for individual psychotherapy. 
The subjects were told that their test 
Scores would be shown to them, and that 
a monetary prize would be given to the 
two subjects in each group whose MMPI 
scores show them in the best light for the 
respective situation. 

It was hypothesized that the mean of 
S scores would be higher than the mean 
of O scores for subjects pretending to be 
applying for a job (evidence of dissimulat- 
ing) and that the mean of O scores would 
be higher than the mean of S scores for 
subjects seeking psychotherapy (evidence 
of malingering). The L scale would be 
elevated for the job group as suggested by 
Hathaway and McKinley (1943) who 
developed the L scale from Hartshorne 
and May's study (1928). The K scale 
would be elevated (Meehl & Hathaway, 
1946) and the F scale would be depressed 
(Comrey, 1958) for the job group. For 
the psychotherapy group the L scale 
would be depressed (Hathaway & Mc- 
Kinley, 1943), the K scale would be 
depressed (Goodenough, 1949), and the 
F scale would be elevated (Marks & 
Seeman, 1963). Finally, the mean of the 
combined S and O scores would be higher 
for the psychotherapy group than for the 
job group. 

Method 

Subjects 

The subjects were 40 undergraduate 
volunteers from the University of South 
Dakota randomly divided into two equal 
groups: job (J) and therapy (T). Each 
group consisted of ten males and ten 
females. 


Procedure 


The MMPI was administered to the 
subjects in the job group with the follow- 
ing instructions: 

Imagine yourself applying for a job 

which is extremely desirable to уоп. 

However, since there are many appli- 

cants for new job openings, it is 

necessary for all of the applicants to 
be evaluated by means of this ques 
tionnaire. Whether you get the job 
depends on how you answer the items 

in the questionnaire. š 

In order to make this test situation 
more interesting, the results of the test 
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Figure 1. Validity, subtle, combined subtle-obvious, and obvious scales for job 


and psychotherapy demand situations. 


scores of everyone will be made avail- 
able to you. The top two people who 
would most likely be accepted for the 
job, on the basis of the test scores, will 
receive $5.00 apiece. 

Remember — whether you get the 
job depends on how you answer this 
questionnaire. In order to insure 
anonymity between yourselves, a num- 


ber will be assigned to each of you. All 
of the test scores will be distributed 
according to these numbers. 


The MMPI was administered to the 


subjects in the psychotherapy group with 
the following instructions: 


Imagine yourself being evaluated for 
psychotherapy which you very much 
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Table 1 


Summary of Analyses of Variance of Comparisons Between 
Subtle and Obvious Means of the Job and Psychotherapy Groups 


Therapy S x Therapy O 
Error 


Job S x Job O 


Error 


Job S x Therapy S 
Error 


Job O x Therapy O 


Error 


Combined Job S and O x 
Combined Therapy S and O 
Error 


*p«.05 
** p < 001 


want to participate in. However, since 
there are many applicants for few 
therapy openings, it is necessary for all 
applicants to be evaluated by means of 
this questionnaire. Whether you get 
accepted for psychotherapy depends 
on how you answer the items in the 
questionnaire. 

In order to make this testing situ- 
ation more interesting, the results of 
the test scores of everyone in this 
experiment will be made available to 
you. The top two people who would 
most likely be accepted for psycho- 
therapy, on the basis of the test Scores, 
will receive $5.00 apiece. 

Remember — whether you get 
admitted for psychotherapy depends 
on how you answer this questionnaire. 
In order to insure anonymity between 
yourselves, a number will be assigned 
to each of you. АП of the test scores 


Will be distributed according to these 
numbers, 


97.48** 
55.14 
53.28 
pi 30.45** 
8 15.21 
І 217.16 8 
8 37.27 
1 CEST | 1. ose 
8 32.35 
43.57** 
1072.78 
24.62 


Results 


Mean S and O scores and mean com- 
bined $ and О scores for both groups 
were computed for each of the five MMPI 
subscales (D, Hy, Pd, Pa, Ma). In 
addition, grand means for both groups 
were calculated for the three validity 
scales (L,F,K). The validity scales were 
considered depressed or elevated accord- 
ing to the following criteria (Dahlstrom, 
Welsh, & Dahlstrom, 1972): L scale de- 
pressed at or below 43 and elevated at or 
above 63, F scale depressed at or below 
48 and elevated at or above 68, and K 
scale depressed at or below 44 and 
elevated at or above 57. 


Figure 1 presents all subtle, obvious, 
combined, and validity means by groups. 
The L scale failed to discriminate be- 
tween the groups contrary to what was 
expected. The F scale was depressed for 
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the job groups and elevated for the 
psychotherapy group as predicted. The K 
scale was elevated as predicted for the job 
group but was not depressed for the 
psychotherapy group. 

All mean subtle, obvious, and com- 
bined score comparisons for the job and 
therapy groups are presented in Table | 
and are significant and in the predicted 
direction. For the job group, the subtle 
Score was significantly higher than the 
obvious score, p « .001. For the therapy 
group, the expected reversal with the 
obvious score higher than the subtle score 
occurred, p < .001. The distribution of 
subtle scores for the job group was 
significantly higher than the distribution 
of subtle scores for the therapy group, p 
< .05, suggesting that demand character- 
istics even influenced the response to 
subtle questions which presumably can- 
not be even recognized, let alone modi- 
fied by demand. As expected, the obvious 
scores for the groups differed significant- 
ly, p < .001. 

Discussion 

The subtle and obvious subscale scores 
of the MMPI appear to be a function of 
the demand characteristics of the situ- 
ation. When applying for a job, people 
dissimulate as shown by the high subtle 
Scores compared to the obvious scores. 
However, in applying for psychotherapy, 
the reverse situation occurs and subjects 
malinger as shown by the high obvious 
Scores compared to the subtle scores. 
Differences in the subtle and obvious 
subscales between the groups cannot be 
factored out by combining the subscales 
because the resulting combined scores 
were also found to differ significantly. 

It is interesting to note that the L 
validity scale failed to detect dissimula- 
tion and malingering and that the K scale 
only detected dissimulation although the 
Scale fell to a low-average range for the 
malingering group. The F scale detected 
impression management very accurately 
for both groups which is not surprising 
Since most of the items of this scale are 
derived from items in the obvious sub- 
Scales. 

The MMPI scales, originally construc- 
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ted by Hathaway and McKinley (1943), 
were derived and standardized to identify 
psychiatric patients exhibiting various 
clinical nosologies and has never been 
standardized for a “normal” non- 
psychiatric population to screen prospec- 
tive job and outpatient therapy appli- 
cants. Wilcox and Krasnoffs study 
(1967) indicated that psychiatric patients 
dissimulate according to how they per- 
ceive the test taking situation. The pres- 
ent study indicates the "normal" indi- 
viduals respond to the MMPI according to 
what they quo as socially desirable 
relative to the particular situation. It thus 
appears necessary to standardize the test 
for specific demand situations before its 
use can be justified, and even then only in 
the specific demand situations for which 
it was standardized. However, presently if 
we wish to measure the ingenuity of an 
individual at impression management or 
to determine which situations elicit which 
defensive strategies, the MMPI appears to 
be a useful, valid, and sensitive instru- 
ment. 
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Р. A. News & Notes 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
The first formal meeting of the 
Society for Personality Assessment since 
1939 was held in New York City in 
March, 1976. The active participation of 
the SPA membership in the events and 
the opportunities the program provided 
` both for continuing education and ex- 
change of ideas encouraged the Board of 
Trustees to plan for a second meeting to 
be held March 24-26, 1977, in San Diego. 
There will be several separate workshops, 
symposia, paper sessions and special ad- 
dresses. For further information contact 
Dr. Irving B. Weiner, Department of 
Psychology, Case Western Reserve Univer- 
_ Sity, Clevelend, Ohio 44106. 
The International Association for 
_ Child Psychiatry and Allied Professions 
announces its 9th International Congress 
to be held in Melbourne, Australia, 
_ August 19-26, 1978. The theme of the 
Congress will be: CHILDREN AND 
PARENTS IN A CHANGING WORLD. 
- Inquiries should be directed to Peter B. 
Neubauer, M.D., Secretary-General, 59 
East 73rd Street, New York, N.Y. 10021. 


AVAILABLE 


A new journal, CULTURE, MEDI- 
CINE AND PSYCHIATRY, An inter- 
national journal of comparative cross- 
cultural research, is now available from D. 
Reidel Publishing Co. Р.О. Box 
17/Dordrecht-Holland, Lincoln Building, 
160 Old Derby St., Hingham, Mass. 
02043. 


A manual, THE A-B-C's of REALITY 
ORIENTATION, for rehabilitating the 
confused elderly is now available. The 
manual includes (1) basic principles of 
RO, (2) suggested techniques for con- 
ducting basic and advanced classes, (3) a 
list of audio-visual training aids, (4) an 
RO bibliography, (5) Guidelines for start- 
ing an КО program, and (6) a screening 
questionnaire for selecting patients. For 
information write Ms. L. Taulbee, RN, 
MA, Box 4115 Bay Pines, FL 33504, 

A new abstracting service is now avail- 
able, the CHICOREL ABSTRACTS TO 
READING AND LEARNING  DIS- 
ABILITIES, 1976 Edition. It is a compre- 
hensive collection of abstracts of con- 
temporary articles, chosen from over 130 
source journals published in 1975, dealing 
with reading and learning disabilities. This 
book is the first of an annual series. For 
further information contact Chicorel 
Library Publishing Corp., 275 Central 
Park West, New York, 10024. 


WANTED 

Copies of any bibliographies, articles, 
reviews, references, notes, impressions, 
etc. of the WARD ATMOSPHERE 
SCALE and the WARD BEHAVIOR 
INVENTORY. Please send to Dr. Taulbee 
at the address shown below. Anything 
received will be appreciated. 


EARL S. TAULBEE 
VA Center 

Р.О. Box 4115 

Bay Pines, FL 33504 
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Book Reviews 


Rudolf Arnheim, Art and Visual Per- 
ception: A Psychology of the Creative 
Eye. The New Version. Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia: University of California Press, 
1974, x + 508 pages, $15.00 cloth, $5.95 


paper. 


Reviewed by Charles Peterson and 
William G. Shipman, PhD 


Charles Peterson is a graduate student 
in clinical psychology at Miami University 
(Oxford, Ohio). He is currently a member 
of the Crisis Management Team at Good 
Samaritan Community Mental Health 
Center in Dayton, Ohio. His primary 
interests are individual psychotherapy 
and psychoanalysis, the application of 
psychoanalytic principles to family and 
group psychotherapy. Other areas of 
interest include hypnosis, and the psy- 
chologies of corrections, literature, and 
pregnancy. 

William С. Shipman received his PhD 
from the Pennsylvania State University in 
1954; after graduation he served as Re- 
search Psychologist for the University of 
Pittsburgh School of Medicine and, later, 
as Chief Psychologist at Michael Reese 
Hospital. An ABEPP examiner and a 
Fellow of the Society for Personality 
Assessment, he has published in the areas 
of obesity, personality assessment, 
psychosomatic disorders, and psycho- 
physiology. His current research explores 
the interactive contributions of genetic, 
social and temperamental factors in blood 
pressure reactivity. At present he is Pro- 
fessor of Psychology and Director of 
Clinical Training at Miami University 
(Oxford, Ohio). 


If the reader is to believe the book 
jacket, title page, and a preface replete 
with apologies for the earlier, hurried 
edition, this is The New Version of a 
work previously published in 1954 
which, the author tells us, “has been 
completely rewritten." Indeed, there are 
signs of change: the number of pages has 
swelled from 408 to 508; references have 
ballooned from 326 to 479: and the 
number of illustrations has demurely 
grown from 278 to 282. Yet, and not- 
withstanding the author's claims, we have 
not lifted our heads from the pages with 


N 


any sense of a deeper, more structural 
change. 
With the more  "tender-minded" 


psychologist or aesthetician in mind, this 
book was written with the hope of 
foregoing some order and understanding 
out of the chaos of visual experience. 
What emerges is an exquisite interweave 
of Gestalt psychology апа aesthetic 
analysis. To be sure, Arnheim sees the 
former as the veritable soulmate of the 
latter: “Indeed, something like an artistic 
vision of reality was needed to remind 
scientists that most natural phenomena 
are not described adequately if they are 
analyzed piece by piece. That a whole 
cannot be attained by the accretion of 
isolated parts was not something the 
artist had to be told [p. 5]." Omnipres 
ent, then, are Arnheim's lifelong venera- 
tion of art and his thoroughgoing knowl- 
edge of Gestalt psychology. 

Ten richly illustrated chapters are de- 
voted to balance, shape, form, growth, 
space, light, color, movement, dynamics, 
and expression. Without pretending to 
capture the richness and breadth of the 
entire work, we will briefly note major 
points, trends, and impressions. Assigned 
considerable importance are three princi- 
ples which permeate the text; they are, 
perhaps, Gestalt articles of faith. 1) The 
reader is repeatedly advised that “the 
perceptual experience of looking at а 
figure cannot be described as the sum of 
the perceived components [p. 58]." 2) 
The "principle of simplicity" is regard 
as "the basic law of visual perception: 
Any stimulus pattern tends to be seen In 
such a way that the resulting structure 1$ 
as simple as the given conditions permit 
[p. 53; italics in the original]." 3) An 
"equally influential principle" is the 
dynamic nature of vision. ''Visual per- 
ception consists in the experiencing of 
visual forces [p. 412; italics in the 
original] ."" 

Of somewhat lesser stature are the 
following. 4) Art is no longer seen as the 
product of some mystical or psychopath- 
ological experience. Instead, Arnheim 
suggests that the reader should “recognize 
the exalted kind of seeing that leads to 
the creation of great art as an outgrowth 
of the humbler and more common activ- 
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Rorschach 
Content 
Interpretation 


EDWARD ARONOW, Ph.D. 


Assistant Professor of Psychology, Montclair State College. New Jersey; 
Senior Clinical Psychologist, St. Vincent's Hospital, New York 


MARVIN REZNIKOFF, Ph.D. 


Professor of Psychology and Director of the Doctoral Training Program in 
Clinical Psychology, Fordham University, New York; Clinical Consultant 
State of Connecticut, Franklin S. DuBois Day Treatment Center, Stamford 


Foreword by Dr. Anne Anastasi 


The book is intended to acquaint the practitioner and the 
student with the major clinical and research approaches to 
content interpretation of the Rorschach. 

The authors present their own method of test administration, 
dubbed “The Content Rorschach, An Interview Procedure,” 
along with a special chapter on new methods of test 
administration that have been suggested in the literature— 
methods which enhance the interpretive value of Rorschach 
content. Also of special interest are chapters on the 
interpretation of individual psychodynamics, the stimulus 
properties of the blots, the interpretation of pathological 
verbalizations, and a survey of the Consensus Rorschach 
procedure, including a consensus test record. Numerous 
clinical examples are discussed throughout the clinically 
oriented presentation. 

1976, 384 pp., $19.50/£11.90 ISBN: 0-8089-0961-4 


Send payment with order and save postage plus 50е handling charge. 
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ities of the eyes in everyday life [p. 5].” 
5) An eloquent chapter on growth (Chap- 
ter IV) spares the reader the arrogance 
and temporal narcissism so rudely present 
in most discussions of the art of children, 
schizophrenics, cave dwellers, the 
mentally-handicapped, and other so- 
called “primitives.” Parenthetically, it 
may be mentioned that the readers of this 
Journal will no doubt be disgruntled by 
the abrupt and premature dismissal of the 
expressive, in fact projective, nature of 
art, given the frequently evocative and 
elucidative nature of such material for the 
clinician. 

In spite of the clarity, grace, and 
conviction with which Arnheim writes, 
there is much that is disturbing to the 
“tough-minded” psychologist. For ex- 
ample, Arnheim, when buttressing a 
point, will quote a Matisse or a Picasso 
with the same authority — and with more 
reverence — as a J, J. Gibson or a Bela 
Julesz. As a result, much of this book is 
more heartfelt than firm. Equally troubl- 
ing is the fact that what passes for 
Arnheim’s exegetical brilliance often ends 
in arbitrariness, One example will suffice: 
in a discussion of balance, the reader is 
told that “to rise upward means to 
overcome resistance — it is always a 
victory. To descend or fall is to surrender 
to the pull from below, and therefore is 
experienced as passive compliance [р, 
30].” For every interpretation offered by 
Arnheim, another could be made; Peris 
(1973, p. 99), for example, states that it 
takes courage and strength to descend 
into the “fertile void.” Further, art and 
myth are pregnant with the missions of 
Promethean heroes making gallant — and 
in no way passive — descents into the 
underworld. 

Although no pretense was made of 
surveying the entire perceptual literature, 
the author’s self-imposed isolation from 
much relevant literature seems myopic, 
Arnheim's implicit model оғ pattern 
recognition (“How do we know a square 
when we see one?”’) is yet another thinly 
disguised version of a generally dis- 
credited model known as “template- 
matching,” that is, a new figure is identi- 
fied by comparing it with a basic proto- 
type (Platonic forms?). Following Neis- 
ser's (1967) authoritative dismemberment 
of this theory, we can only wonder why 
Arnheim even bothered. Elsewhere in the 
book, it is almost unthinkable to discuss 
movement without Gregory’s (1966) 
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image-retina and eye-head systems, or 
stereopsis without  Sperling's (1970) 
dynamic theory. For a book that has 
been described аз “ап excellent introduc 
tion to the psychology of perception 
(McCurdy, 1954), a тоге balanced 
exposition seems appropriate 

Other points guaranteed to vex the 
experimentally minded psychologist in- 
clude the following. 1) Regarding dynam- 
ics, the "forces" are variously and 
conveniently — “psychological,” “physio- 
logical,” or “physical,” in short nebulous, 
2) In a discussion of light, the reader is 
expected to share in a dubious revival of 
Manicheanism; thus: "night is not the 
negative result of withdrawn light, but 
the positive arrival of an dark cloak [p. 
304; italics added]"; again: "darkness 
does not appear as the mere absence of 
light but as an active counter-principle [p. 
324; italics added ] .” 

Whether *tender-minded" or “tough- 
minded," the reader will note that this 
book is poorly referenced. In the text, 
studies and authors are neither dated nor 
numbered. To check a reference, the 
reader must turn to — and wade through 
— àn unnumbered, although sequential 
Notes section at the end of the book, 
only to find that the references proper 
are located in the subsequent Bibliog- 
raphy section. Whatever is gained in 
readability is lost in scholarship. 

By way of summary, then, this book 
will appeal to the serious aesthetician, to 
the artist who wishes to make his “‘spon- 
taneous intuition" communicable, and to 
the more *'tender-minded" psychologist 
who is eager to be spared the mindless 
fetish known as “compulsive computeriz- 
ing (Weizenbaum, 1975)." Predictably, 
the experimental psychologist will find 
this book unconvincing, but perhaps, 
stimulating. 
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Morris 1. Stein. Stimulating Creativity, 
Vol. 1, Individual Procedures. New York: 
Academic Press, 1974, ХУП + 348 pages, 
$16.50. 


Reviewed by Emanuel F. Hammer, PhD 


The reviewer is an Adjunct Associate 
Professor of Psychology at the Graduate 
School of Arts and Science, New York 
University, a Fellow of the APA, a 
Diplomate in clinical psychology ABPP, a 
Senior Member and faculty member of 
the National Psychological Association of 
Psychoanalysis, past president of the New 
York Society of Clinical Psychologists, 
and Fellow and past secretary of the 
Society for Personality Assessment. 

He is in private psychoanalytic 
practice in N.Y.C., and has written a 
number of books including The Clinical 
Application of  Projective Drawings, 
Charles Thomas, Publisher, The Use of 
Interpretation in Treatment, Grune & 
Stratton, and Creativity, Random House, 
the latter in the area of the book re- 
viewed below. 


How do we approach the awesome 
Challenge of not squelching the spark of 
creativity in the growing child, and how 
in the adult can we fan it into the flames 
of innovated accomplishment? How do 
we facilitate an individual's capacity for 
taking not a mere step, but, in Stein's 
words, "a longer leap" forward into the 
valued new, past what existed before? 

At the core of what this book address- 
es are procedures for increasing the 
creativity of people — role-playing, 
hypnosis, psychotherapy, cognitive pro- 
cedures, the effects of alcohol, caffeine, 
and mind-expanding drugs, programmed 
methods, the twin mystiques of inspir- 
ation and intuition, and specific tech- 
niques for stimulating the three stages of 
creativity: (a) hypothesis formation, (b) 
hypothesis testing, and (c) communica- 
tion of results. U 

With thoroughness and exemplary fair- 
ness, Stein has reviewed the bulk of the 
-= Significant studies in the field, to provide 
us with a temperate and responsible 
Overview. 
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Interesting nuggets to be found in the 
book include: 


-"A thinker a the prob- 
ability that he will be creative by consci- 
entiously learning what there is to know 
about his specific endeavor — provided 
that he does not overlearn or become 
intimidated by what he has learned.” 


-"Creative ideas may arise in a full, 
essentially a state of watchful Waiting 
that follows an intense period of fruitless 
study and work." (During such а lull the 
individual is not consciously addressing 
the blem.) This is supported by 
Ghiselin et al (1964), in a study of 
Scientists high in creativity and low in 
material success. Creative ideas came to 
the former when their attention was 
“diffused” and "scanning", whereas ideas 
came to the latter when their attention 
was “focused” and ** ". The reviewer 
also found that the creativity of the 
therapist, during therapy sessions, height- 
ened more when he unfocuses his atten- 
tion rather than when he focuses it, 
“trying not as much to be alert as 
absorbed, not leaning forward to catch 
clues, but leaning back to let the mood, 
the atmosphere, come in, to hear the 
meaning between the lines, to listen for 
the music behind the words ,.. and thus 
sometimes finding pictures forming in his 
(the therapists) creative zones; an image 
thus тау crystalize reflecting the 
patient’s experience.” (Hammer, 1973) 

—“To be inspired, the individual re- 
quires freedom to entertain ideas no 
matter how wild.” This makes eminent 
sense, for as we look away from the book 
reflection may bring to mind the major 
creative contributions down the corridor 
of history. Is not creativity, after all, the 
birth of a new, wild, crazy idea, so 
preposterous that no one ever considered 
such a likelihood before? Was it not just a 
mad idea that the world is not flat but, of 
all things, round; that we are descended 
from a common ancestor to the monkey; 
that we are not at the center of the 
universe with the sun revolving around us; 
or that ‘nice’ people have Oedipal yearn- 
ings; that the blood circulates rather than 
stays still and behaves as it ought to in 
our bodies; and that intercourse leads to 
babies, and at that, nine months later? 
Can you imagine how the first person 
who came up with that last one was 
hooted and hollered out of the communal 
cave! 
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~The creative individual is capable of 
what psychoanalysts refer to as regression 
in service of the ego, of allowing himself 
to persevere, think and feel about the 
external world in terms that others would 
regard as primitive. The creative individ- 
ual is not afraid of such primitive pro- 
cesses and behavior. Others, when they 
have such experiences, become anxious 
and upset,” 

This conceptualizes it well. From the 
creative people the reviewer has been 
fortunate to work with in his practice, he 
has learned that such creative individuals 
work from the raw emotional material we 
all have inside. What is significant is not 
only what the creative person does with 
it, but how much more of it he can face 
and master. The artist, unlike the neu- 
rotic or psychotic, dominates his illusion 
and makes it serve the purposes of closer 
and truer relation with reality. As 
opposed to the delusion, the hallucina- 
tion, the dream or the daydream, art isa 
positive, consciously directed social 
accomplishment. That part of the person- 
ality we call the ego can be depicted as 
riding the emotional mass of inner pro- 
cesses rather than being unsettled and 
washed over by its waves, A troubled 
inner state, if attended to, rather than 
escaped (тот, at times constitutes a 
condition for the emergence of novel and 
aesthetically gratifying gestalts. A gifted 
person may combine а conflicted 
emotional state with the ability for 
synthesis — a quality so lacking in “sick” 
people — and an ability to improve rather 
than diminish his conceptualization. The 
pearls which the uncomfortable oyster 
creates from his pain, their perfection and 
their glow, could come only from his 
particular creative capacity — not just 
from his distress. 

After Stein's discussion of the creative 
individual and the creative process, what 
the book builds to is self-help procedures 
to elicit one's creativeness. Here, as with 
the tennis instruction books to which the 
hacker turns in hopes of changing his 
game and giving him the elusive ‘secret’, 
we react to STIMULATING CREATIV- 
ITY, with the feeling that if you have it 
yon ДЫ have to теш the book. As fora 
potential in, Freud, Copernicus, 
Beethoven, Doestoevsky, Leonardo de 
Vinci, Marx, Einstein or Edison, they 
could not be imagined thinking to read it, 

If you don't have it, what the book 

es is gimmicks or devices for in- 
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creasing minor inventiveness, not 
for coming up with be it 
ideational or scientific the gh 
discoveries or major contributions, ў 
author’s aim is “to provide guid [ 
how to proceed in the development of 
idea or help the individual by providit 
description of the creative process 
easy-to-follow steps". There are no 
secrets here, but there are several inti 
ing small ones. For example: E 

Rather than keep numerous importi 
variables in his head, the person is ence 
aged to write them down; rather tham 
with ideas mentally, the person is p 
vided with questions he can ask about his 
variables; and he is also presented witha 
means of manipulating them so that th 
actually appear before him in combi 
tion. Hopefully, as these different com 
nations turn up, they strike significant 
chords, become part of a number 0 
significant associations, and are tru- 
mental in the development of creati 
works. 

Brainstorming is pursued in accord 
with four basic rules: criticism is rule 
out, freewheeling is welcomed, quanti 
is wanted, and combinations and 
provement are sought (in terms of 
latter, the individual is encouraged 19 
combine ideas that occur to him and 
think up improvements on them). 

Use of the ridiculous: selecting what 
seems to be the most ridiculous idea ina 
list of ideas at times proves of value. For 
instance, after one session dealing with 
problem of “How to Fasten Two Wires" 
the suggestion ‘hold it with your teeth 
was the most ridiculous. From this idea, 
however, the realization of ‘alligator’ clip 
emerged. У 

Devices such as the above do seem 
have value in themselves and also may b 
helpful as a warm-up period to limber th 
imagination, to stretch the muscles of th 
mind, to loosen constraining inhibitio 
and to momentarily suspend too clos Г 
hovering rationality which interferes with - 
the birth of the unexpected innovation. 
Thus, aimed at the practical, the book 
essentially delivers on its intent: provid- 
ing suggestions for stimulating creativity. | 
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Robert J, Stoller. Splitting: A Case of 
Female Masculinity, New York: Dell/ 
Delta, 1974, 395 pages, $3.45. 


Reviewed by: Pamela Osborne Munter 


Pam Munter has her PhD in clinical 
psychology from the University of 
Nebraska and teaches at Portland State 
University in addition to being in private 
practice, Sexual dysfunction is among her 
therapeutic interests, with an orientation 
that could be described as eclectic 
existentialism, 


Splitting is an apt title for this detailed 
case history of a woman who believed she 
possessed a penis and a man’s voice telling 
her what to do. Robert Stoller is a 
professor of psychiatry at UCLA and isa 
practicing analyst who reports on his 12 
year treatment with Mrs. G., producing a 
riveting and readable work. His client was 
à woman with an extended history of 
social and sexual deviance, including 21 
hospitalizations. 

Written in the first person, Stoller 
comments on his own work throughout 
and is occasionally quite critical. The 
bulk of it consists of scripted sessions 
over the last seven years of therapy when 
audiotape was consistently introduced 
into the process. 

Case histories are not unique, of 
course. This seems a cut above the usual, 
if only because of the author's awareness 
of methodological problems and his peri- 
odic forays into controversial areas. He 
Speaks, for instance, of "sacrifices" he 
had to make to produce this sort of 
document, and in so doing critiques his 
озуп book. Transference is never syste- 
matically analyzed, which may be more 
of a problem for the analysts among us, 
Since it is mentioned throughout the 
book. He is also askance at the dearth of 
interpretations of treatment; there are 
problems with those he ventures as we 
will see. And finally, he regrets his lack of 
scholarship in that there is no literature 
review. " 

Of the multitudinous methodological 
problems, he writes, “there is not a single 
psychoanalytic report in which the con- 
clusions are preceded by the data that led 
to them," and assumes his to be the 
exception. Most sessions were taped, but 
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repetitions and presenting each cha; in 
н —À order. Yet one of the аъ 
noying is the bck of adequate 
chronology. There is often no expla- 
mation whether days months, or years 
have passed between interactions and 
even manufactured dates would have 
been helpful. Most а lated by а biy 
public will be the болани lack of 
psychiatric jargon, 

Stoller's goal p book is to discum 


linity and feminity, about the role 
that parents play in that en 
As an analyst, he aho to 


significantly to the literature. It i» a sd 
commentary that researchers in sex role 
identity persist 
abnormal purs instead of studying 
more funct people. However, in spite 
of the + of some of =e 
material, the most pa ~ о 
the professional may well oller's 
style. While he is a self-labeled analyst, his 
work reeks more of a pragmatic eclecti- 
cism. At one point he is confronting her. 
ridiculing her, judging her, then w 
switch to a more Rogerian approach, 
depending on the momentary of the 
client. In another section, he writes that 
the primary force toward sex identity is 
“the influence of the parents’ wishes on 
the child, " then promptly admits this 
case disconfirms his hypothesis. In an 
earlier chapter, he had written, “The 
greater part of gender identity is 
learned.” This internal inconsistency is 
occasionally confusing. Parenthetically, it 
is refreshing to read some self castigation 
and self doubts appearing in the litera- 
ture, especially by a seemingly competent 
therapist. 

This is not to say the book is without 
faults, some of them: quite glaring. In 
myopic style, Stoller will offer a single 
explanation for an act or thought, usually 
in the psychodynamic framework, when 
there are equally plausible alternate 
explanations available. For instance, he 
writes that Mrs. G. created her penis to be 
acceptable to her unreachable mother; 
yet she identified strongly with her 
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Oscar Krisen Buros (Ed.). Personality 
Tests and Reviews И. Highland Park, N. 
J.: The Gryphon Press, xxxi + 841 pages, 
$45.00. 


Reviewed by Robert M. Allen 


The reviewer is an angry man — angry 
because evaluation and assessment is 
being neglected; angry because public 
officials have entered the area about 
which they know very little; angry be- 
cause civil libertarians have trodden (and 
ridden rough-shod) over terrain they are 
ignorant about; angry because behavioral 
scientists have brought the socio-political 
game into a discipline that deals with the 
most nebulous phenomenon on Earth — 
human behavior. 

Dr. Allen has forgone therapy in the 
service of evaluation and the improve- 
ment of modes for the study of human 
behavior. It is so easy to be destructive. 
Now, how may his colleagues be con- 
structive instead of playing the HEW 
hypocritical game? 


In 1970 Murray reviewed Personality 
Tests and Reviews (PTR I) in this Jour- 
nal. Much of what this reviewer could 
write about Personality Tests and Re- 
views II (PTR II) would be replete with 
repetitive quotes from Murray's excellent 
appraisal of РТК 1. That critique dis- 
cussed test construction theory, test 
standards, testing ethics, and a lengthy 
(for a book review) discourse on exam- 
plar projective and  paper-and-pencil 
(objective?) personality tests. 

This reviewer would have the reader 
consider Murray's earlier critique as the 
opening commentary to what follows 
herein: 

Physically this book is well construc- 
ted and should endure years of usage 
despite the fact that more MMYs, TIPs. 
and PTRs will probably emerge over the 
years. Each new one will not supplant its 
predecessor but will add to it so long as 
constructors Construct, testers use (and 
abuse), writers write, and editors redact 
and collate tests. 

This reviewer has wondered about 
what could have motivated Dr. Buros to 
devote his time, energies, and finances to 
the tremendous task of editing and pub- 
lishing the MMYs, TIPs, and PTRs as 
wholes and in monograph format. The 
sheer mountain of paper, the energy 
demanding correspondence, and the 
financial investment would repel rather 
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than attract one to this task. Now, at last, 

Dr. Buros has committed his editorial 

autogenesis to print in PTR II: 
It is my considered belief that most stand- 
ardized tests are poorly constructed, of 
questionable or unknown validity, preten- 
tious in their claims, and likely to be 
misused more often than not. This convic- 
tion began to form 48 to 50 years ago when 


I was taking courses in testing ... | had the 
good fortune to read a book which was а 
landmark in the consumer movement — 


Your Money's Worth by Stuart Chase and F. 

J. Schlink ... This book and the establish- 

ment of Consumers' Research stimulated me 

to begin thinking about a test users' research 

organization to evaluate tests (p. xvii). 

Now this reviewer knows Dr. Buros' 
thinking and doing which have yielded a 
harvest for the applied psychologist in the 
form of another Book for the Tester's 
Bible, truly the conscience for the test 
user. 

The statistics of test accumulation 
since the first MMY, TIP, and PTR serve 
an historical purpose as well as reinforc- 
ing Buros' concern about the number, 
validity, and usefulness of psychological 
and educational tests. All that may be 
Said is that their number is multiplying 
beyond reasonable utility. One must note 
that the criterion for inclusion in the PTR 
П list of “frequency of usage" of person- 
ality tests has been increased from the 
minimum of 10, in PTR I, to 25 citations 
in the literature. Incidentally, the Ror- 
Schach Test retains first place to be 
followed by second ranked MMPI. The 
top 10 most frequently referred person- 
ality tests show only minor changes in 
ranks between PTR I and PTR II. Much 
greater variations are evident in the rank 
placements of the bottom 10 most cited 
tests. Time is really the arbiter of use (not 
always usefulness) of a test despite test 
distributors commercial blurbs. $ 

As this reviewer indicated in a previous 
critique of the 7th MMY (Allen, 1973), 
later Buros volumes do not “supplant 
any of the earlier editions, (they) supple- 
ment what has gone on before ... (p. 
92). Thus for each test in PTR II the 
reader is given a brief description, its 
publisher, reference(s) to ‘additional 
information” and review(s), and whether 
the test is still in print. These are fol- 
lowed by two innovations: References 
Through 1971 and Cumulative Name 
Index. In these lists the inquirer has 4 
definite resource for pursuing whatever 
interest there may be in each test. A third 
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very helpful addition is the appearance of 
the names of the first and last tests on the 
bottoms of the right and left hand pages. 
Since within each category, e.g., Person- 
ality — Nonprojective, the tests are pre- 
sented in alphabetical order so that it is 
easier for the reader to locate a particular 
inventory or procedure. 

PTR П lists tests "as of early 1974,” 
This reviewer has received a personal 
communication from Dr. Buros indicating 
that the 8th MMY is in the formulating 
Stage. Actually this volume contains be- 
tween its covers: Personality — T(ests) 
I(n) P(rint) II; Personality Test Reviews 
(from the 7th MMY); TIP II Scanning 
Index; Publishers Directory and Index; 
Index of Titles; Index of Names; and 
Personality Scanning Index. The TIP 
Scanning Index lists by name personality 
and other tests to let the reader know 
“what tests are available besides person- 
ality” (р. 682). 

The cost of PTR II is high, but what 
isn't today? However, this and the 7th 
MMY should bring the test user up to 
date as of “early 1974.” 

Obviously one cannot vote against 
information and PTR II is most certainly 
informative. It becomes a matter of how 
informed one wants to Ье. But this MMY 
Monograph (Buros' subtitle) should be in 
each University and/or psychology, 
Counseling, and educational departmental 
libraries as a readily available reference 
source for students, faculty, and prac- 
titioners. 

Finally, Dr. Buros should find some 
comfort that reference to an MMY has 
been cited by this reviewer in at least one 
book on tests (Allen & Allen, 1975). 
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Reviewed by Joe D. Garms 


Joe D, Garms, PhD is ín private 
practice in Amarillo, Texas, Major inter- 
ests are in behavior change in all ages but 
with specific emphasis on children, 
adolescence, and the family unit. 


The authors attempt to support the 
position that three temperament d 
sitions are inherited and present five 
criteria to be used in deciding which 
personality dispositions should be called 
lemperaments; (1) inheritance demon- 
strated, (2) stability during development 
over a period of time, (3) presence in 
adults, (4) adaptiveness for the organism, 
(5) presence in animals. 

Buss and Plomin suggest four tempera- 
ments: activity, emotionality, sociability, 
and impulsivity. They submit supportive 
data for all the temperaments but con- 
cede that sufficient evidence does not 
presently exist to state emphatically that 
impulsivity meets the five criteria for a 
temperament. 

he first temperament, level of activ- 
ity, refers to total energy output and has 
two extremes, activity versus lethargy. 
Emotionality, the second temperament, 
parallels intensity of reaction with 
emotional and impassive being the ex- 
tremes of the dimension. Sociability is 
described as affiliativeness; a strong desire 
to be with others. Gregarious and de- 
tached represent the extremes of close- 
ness to others. The fourth temperament, 
impulsivity, involves the tendency to re- 
spond quickly rather than inhibiting a 
response. 

The book describes in detail the 
dimensions of each temperament, sup- 
portive data, how the temperaments are 
measured, influences the temperament 
have on the environment, how the envi- 
ronmental forces shape the tempera- 
ments, and social reinforcement patterns 
for the temperaments for boys and girls 
as they respond to current child-rearing 
practices. 

A complete chapter is devoted to 
combinations of temperaments and re- 
sulting behavior and ease of adaptation, 
and, in another chapter, the influences of 
temperaments in parent-child interaction. 

This reviewer feels the book is useful 
to mental health workers who work with 
family interactions and their resolution 
because of the emphasis on conflicts 
which result from the interaction of 
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inherited personality dimensions and 
environmental forces. The chapter on 
parent-child interaction is particularly 
interesting and may be generalized to 
other significant interaction, such as 
teacher-child. The EASLIII TEMPERA- 
MENT SURVEY (appendix 2) contains 
data useful in the interview evaluation or 
personality evaluation process. 

That these temperaments underlie 
most forms of maladjustment should 
certainly be given serious consideration 
by mental health workers. 


David Lester and Gene Lester. Crime 
of Passion: Murder and the Murderer. 
Nelson-Hall, 1975, 306 pages, $10.00 


Reviewed by John Ramer 


The reviewer obtained his doctorate at 
the University of Washington in 1961. His 
interest in juvenile delinquency, stimu- 
lated as an MA student at Washington 
State University, has persisted throughout 
his professional career. Graduation was 
followed by work at Western State Hos- 
pital in Washington. His concern with 
juveniles continued in his work at Adams 
County Juvenile Court in Pennsylvania 
and, wherever possible, with younger 
offenders at the U.S. Penitentiary in 
Terre Haute, Indiana. 


Both authors of this book have been 
much interested in the general problem of 
aggression. They chose the study of 
murder as the most clearcut aggressive 
act. Drs. Lester and Lester are already 
known for their work in the area of 
suicide. 

This book is organized into six differ- 
ent parts in an attempt to cover all 
aspects of the problem of murder. Parts 
one and two will probably be of most 
interest to the professional psychologist. 
Part one not only deals with the stereo- 
types that many of us have about 
murderers, it also presents us with quite 
an array of statistics about murderers and 
the murdered. This decade has been 
recording an average of about 10,000 
murders per year and the authors point 
out, there may have been more homicides 
which were not discovered. Interestingly, 
the average murder victim “is male, non- 
white and not living with a Spouse. He is 
most likely to be in the age range 25-34 
years and to live in the southern part of 
the country. He is equally likely to live in 
a city or in the country." This profile 
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does not consider the case of small 
infants. Some other interesting findings 
are that “people are most often murdered 
by someone they know" and one study 
found “а tendency for the murderer not 
only to know his victim but to resemble 
him," particularly in terms of sex and 
race. As might have been guessed, alcohol 
was found to be involved in a large 
majority of killings. Part one also deals 
with the legal definitions related to homi- 
cide. The concept of Will and Intention- 
ality, that is part of some legal defini- 
tions, can be an especially thorny prob- 
lem for many psychologists. 

Part two gives usa look at parents who 
murder their children, children who 
murder their parents, spouses who 
murder their spouses, and a chapter on 
presidential assassins. Seven presidents 
have had attempts made on their life and 
four were actually killed. However, as the 
authors do point out, murder begins at 
home in a large number of cases. Parents, 
children, brothers, sisters, and spouses are 
frequently a murderer’s victims.” In Part 
two there are also chapters on threats of 
murder, murder as an institution, and 
murder in other cultures. Depending on 
the accuracy of reports, some countries 
have 30 times as many homicides as other 
countries, ү 

Part three presents suicide and homi- 
cide in all their various relationships, e.g., 
murderers who commit suicide, those who 
commit suidice by getting themselves mur- 
dered. It is the author's belief that "the 
typical suicide is a frustrated murderer. As 
in the previous chapters, the relevant re- 
search has been culled from the literature 
and presented. 

The last three parts of the book deal 
with theories of why people kill, case illus- 
trations, and conclusions with an attempt 
to face the issue of prevention. The frus- 
tration-aggression hypothesis as proposed 
by Dollard et al. is analyzed for its defi- 
ciencies with a lot of attention devoted to 
the Henry and Short thesis. Physiological 
factors thought to cause or influence vio- 
lence are cited also. In this section the 
authors developed their own theory about 
homicide relating it to the undercontrol 
and overcontrol of aggression. Needless to 
say, more data and theorizing is needed. 
Prevention seems to be a matter of parent- 
child relationships, child-rearing practices 
and child development. 

This book was written primarily for 
students and laymen. Professionals should 
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find it useful because of the studies and 
statistical data brought together in this 
volume. Several times this reviewer 
thought certain parts of the book were 
superficially treated but it was probably 
quite adequate for the student and lay 
person. I found the statistical data and 
the legal aspects of homicide quite inter- 
esting. However, it was often difficult to 
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discern whether differences in base rates 
or percentages between groups were 
statistically significant or just different. 
The book is easily read and I feel sure 
students will find it interesting. The 
problem of violence is really a problem 
for everyone and judging by crime re- 
ports, the Seventies may be becoming the 
age of violence. 


Letter to the Editor 


Undoubtedly Mr. Philip Himelstein 
meant well by his review of the Directory 
of Unpublished Experimental Mental 
Measures, Volume 1 edited by Goldman 
& Saunders which appeared in the Jour- 
nal of Personality Assessment, Volume 40 
Number 1, 1976. Perhaps through his 
review he saw himself in the role of 
protector of the naive and unsuspecting 
professional world and like many cru- 
saders before him was'so taken by his 
mission that he seems to have lost sight of 
some of the facts. 

Mr. Himelstein's very first statement is 
incorrect. Where he states “This book is 
an attempt to do for non-commercially 
produced and experimental psychometric 
instruments what Mental Measurements 
Yearbooks have done for published stand- 
ardized tests," we have an error. The 
MMY’s are designed, in addition to other 
purposes, to provide critical reviews of 
published tests. This was never the pur- 
pose of the DUEMM, Vol. 1. Perhaps Mr. 
Himelstein meant to liken the DUEMM, 
Vol. 1 to one of Buros' other publication 
series dealing with published tests known 
as Tests in Print which mainly provide a 
comprehensive bibliography of published 
tests. 

The comment “This volume is unlikely 
to be considered as a supplement to the 
Buros series of Mental Measurement Year- 
books" is not fact but simply biased 
subjectivity. The actual existence of the 
DUEMM, Vol. 1 constitutes a supplement 
to the Buros series. 

Mr. Himelstein's one-sided thinking 
and negative bias is quite obvious when 
he finds omissions in reliability informa- 
tion such-as whether a reliability coeffi- 
cient is test-retest or split half, and 


therefore concludes the editors are at 
fault. If he reviewed the book with an 
unbiased viewpoint he may have come to 
another conclusion which happens to be 
the correct one, i.e., that such informa- 
tion was not provided by the journal 
article from which the experimental in- 
strument was culled. 

It is stated that if the Directory is 
“... to be of value, however, some selec- 
tivity of instruments would be neces- 
sary.... include only those scales that 
have sufficient research behind it . . .” If 
Mr. Himelstein had carefully read the 
purpose of the Directory he would have 
seen the statement “... it is anticipated 
that the directory may stimulate further 
use of the experimental instruments by 
providing researchers with relatively easy 
access to such information." Thus, the 
Directory is intended as a vehicle for 
bringing obscure instruments into view so 
that further research may be conducted 
with them. There is no way of knowing 
what the potential value is of any of the 
experimental instruments. 

In response to Mr. Himelstein's very 
last statement which is obviously biased if 
not unprofessional, | am happy to call the 
reader's attention to Volume 2 of the 
Directory which is currently in press and 
scheduled for publication in 1977. 
Volume 2 will contain twice the number 
of tests as Volume 1 gleaned from 
approximately fifty per cent more jour- 
nals covering a two-year span of time. 


Bert A. Goldman 

Dean, 

The University of North Carolina 
Greensboro, N.C. 27412 
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Society for Personality Assessment 


Distinguished Contribution Award 
Washington D.C., September 3, 1976 


Edwin S. Shneidman 


It is a very special pleasure and privi- 
lege to introduce this year's recipient of 
the Bruno Klopfer Distinguished Contri- 
bution Award: Dr. Edwin S. Shneidman. 
Professor Shneidman, a true intellectual 
and a wide-ranging scholar, is one of the 
most energetic and productive workers in 
psychology today. Not only is he a man 
who works at a peak level most of the 
time, but much of his activity has been in 
areas that have been on the very frontier 
of knowledge. 

This is a man who has had three 
professional lives and in each he has made 
a lasting contribution and for each he has 
gained international fame. Even before 
receiving his PhD from the University of 
Southern California in 1948, he had 


published a paper on the MAPS Test in 
the Journal of Consulting Psychology. 1 


‘might add parenthetically that it was 


already his fourth publication. The MAPS 
Test quickly became a standard item in 
the test armamentarium of clinical 
psychologists and for the many young 
people who were coming into this newly 
sprouted field of clinical psychology in 
the early 1950s, Shneidman was already a 
name well known. Soon after receiving 
his PhD, the man whom we honor in the 
name of the award, Bruno Klopfer, 
appointed Dr. Shneidman to the position 
of Executive Associate Editor of the 
Journal of Projective Techniques. For the 
more ancient ones among us, it was the 
precursor of the current Journal of Per- 
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sonality Assessment. He served in that 
role for twelve years and over that time 
developed a close and warm relationship 
with Bruno Klopfer. That, by the way, 
was not the only close relationship that 
he has had with the elder scholars of 
psychology. Henry Murray, first a mentor 
during the time Shneidman worked on 
the MAPS Test, subsequently became a 
close friend and confidant of Ed Shneid- 
man’s, both share passionate interest in 
the works of Herman Melville and 1 know 
that. Dr. Shneidman can quote verbatim 
almost any passage ever written by Mel- 
ville. 

Despite the popularity of the MAPS 
Test, Shneidman became invested in 
another area of psychology that had 
received scant attention from anyone 
except those who kept data on cause of 
death. His second career and the one for 
which he is best known is in the area of 
suicide. It was a field that had hardly 
been touched by any comprehensive clini- 
cal research effort. Certainly in psychol- 
ogy. and in allied fields also, Shneidman 
was "Mr. Suicide Research." His work, 
together with that of Norman Farberow, 
in the late 1950s and 1960s was among 
the most creative approaches to this very 
complex and difficult area. Sometimes 
alone and sometimes together with 
Farberow he published several books in- 
cluding, Clues to Suicide, The Cry for 
Help, Essays in Self-Destruction, On the 
Nature of Suicide, The Psychology of 
Suicide, and Suicidology: Contemporary 
Developments. For eight years he was 
co-director of the Los Angeles Suicide 
Prevention Center and subsequently 
headed the Center for Studies in Suicide 
Prevention at the National Institute of 
Mental Health in Washington. 

The analogy may not be altogether apt 
or appropriate, but as successful suicide 
leads to death so a successful suicidologist 
moves on to become a thanatologist. In 
his third career Shneidman, back at 
UCLA where he received his bachelor's 
degree in 1938 is now Professor of 
Thanatology. Is there another in the 
whole country with that title? And once 
again to this incredibly difficult and 
painful area he is bringing his creative 
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genius. Very recently he has published 
Death and the College Student, Death: 
Current Perspectives and Deaths of Man. 
This last book was nominated for the 
National Book Award in Science. There is 
little question in my mind that in the 
next few years Professor Shneidman will 
be known as well for his work in thana- 
tology as he is known for his contribu- 
tions in the area of psychological testing 
and suicide. 

Not only has his work spanned three 
careers, he is a kind of triptych man: a 
philosopher, scientist, and humanist. But 
unlike a triptych they are not in separate 
and distinct sections, but they have 
blended into an amalgam that makes 
Professor Shneidman one of those rare 
human beings whose own rich life en- 
riches those around him. He has а 
wonderful sense of humor, which in spite 
of his professional area of interest is not 
galgen humor. He loves to play with 
words and make up new ones. As part of 
a research project he asked people who 
were in a normal frame of mind to write 
suicide notes. For these he coined the 
term "pseudocide notes." He also has a 
streak of daring death himself. Two years 
ago he was seriously ill with internal 
bleeding. However, he had a prior com- 
mitment and thus signed himself out of 
the hospital AMA, flew a couple of 
thousand miles and then returned to the 
hospital for treatment. He has a deep love 
for music and when he feels a particular 
piece of music is very special, he sets out 
to make converts and lovers of that piece. 
My information is that everyone among 
Shneidman's friends has a record of 
Carmina Burana, he loved it and he 
bought it for them. In character with the 
extraordinary man that he is, he is pre- 
senting a talk with an extraordinary and 
intriguing title: “Suicide Notes, Hegel and 
Constriction: A Personal Odyssey." It isa 
very personal honor and pleasure and a 
very special privilege bestowed upon the 
President of the Society to present this 
award to Professor Shneidman. 


Carl N. Zimet 
President, Society for 
Personality Assessment 
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EDWIN $. SHNEIDMAN 
Professor of Thanatology in Residence, 
Department of Psychiatry, UCLA 


My affective state on this ego-enhancing occasion for me is that of univalent 
pleasure. Further, my head-piece is filled with the thoughts that this award is a genuine 
fulfillment for me. All of my professional life I have been concerned with assessment, 
often the assessment of a human being’s lethality or potential for self-desctruction. It 
was more than an exercise; it was а vital task. Assessment is the key to helping another 
person. For what is psychoterapy but the continuous and serial face-to-face reassess- 
ment of the patient by the therapist and, more importantly, of the patient by himself, 
usualy between the therapy sessions and often, most effectively, after the formal 
therapy sessions have been concluded? 

And personally, who has moved my own professional life more than the great 
personality assessors: Henry A. Murray and Bruno Klopfer? My memories of Bruno are 
as vivid as my debts to him are deep — for his beautiful perspicacity and his pride in 
the assessment aspect of the clinical enterprise. 
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Further Investigation of Coleman’s Levels Hypothesis 
A RAY A. CRADDICK, JERRY LAZAROFF, TOM MATTHEWS, 
DEMIAN WOOD, and GEORGE WILLIAMS 
Georgia State University 


response ratings varied as expected at the .01 level of significance, thus supporting 


Coleman's rationale. 


The Levels Hypothesis has been de- 
fined as “an inverse relation between the 
Stimulus structure 
and the depth or unconsciousness of the 
fantasy elicited "& (Coleman, 1969, pp. 
120-121). Coleman suggested that re- 
search purported - to pertain to this 
hypothesis was only indirectly relevant 
since it had not measured the "degree of 
consciousness" in evaluating the level of 
response. He indicated that the interpre- 


^» tation is untestable “because it is based 


on the notion of a gradient of uncon- 
sciousness, [which, in turn] involves 
major difficulties when applied to pro- 
jective techniques" (p. 121). He proposed 
that the hypothesis be understood by 
recourse to another meaning of con- 
sciousness, noting that “often the subject 
remains unaware of the personal signifi- 
cance of the material he produces" (p. 
121). His rationale for the Levels Hypoth- 
esis was: 

-. the less the structure of a pro- 
jective test, the less the stimuli will be 
personally relevant or meaningful to 
the subject, and thus it seems probable 
that the less structured the stimuli, the 
fewer the responses which the subject 
will perceive as relevant to himself. (p. 
121) 

To our knowledge, this rationale has 
not been tested. This study investigated 
Coleman's rationale using parts of the 
Rorschach, Thematic Apperception Test 
(TAT), and Sentence Completion Tech- 
niques, but having the subject report the 
meaningfulness of the stimuli to the 
concepts of himself, his father, and his 
mother. Further, the subject was asked to 


of the projective test. 


rate how much of the concept of self, 
father, and mother were captured by his 
responses. 

Specifically, these two hypotheses 
were investigated: (a) as projective test 
Structure decreases, the stimuli will be 
less personally relevant to the subject. (b) 
As projective test structure decreases, the 
responses will be perceived as less person- 
ally relevant to the subject. 


Method and Procedure 


Volunteers from university introduc- 
tory psychology classes (16 males and 17 
females) were given the following projec- 
tive techniques, selected from most to 
least structured: Sentence Completion 
stems “I...” “My mother...” and 
"My father . . .;" Rorschach cards V, VII, 
and IV, in that order; and from the TAT 
cards, 8GF (for females) and 13B (for 
males) to elicit the self responses, and 
cards 7GF and 7BM to elicit mother and 
father responses respectively. Stimulus 
properties of the Sentence Completion 
Test with regard to the themes of self, my 
mother, and my father, were considered 
self-evident. The Rorschach cards IV and 
VII have been demonstrated to elicit 
father and mother themes respectively in 
previous research (Bochner & Halpern, 
1945; Grzesiak, Kegerreris, & Miller, 
1973; Klopfer, 1951: Levy, 1967; Meer & 
Singer, 1950; Rosen, 1951; Sappenfield, 
1961). Card V was presumed to measure 
aspects of the self since it has been shown 
to be a measure of reality contact b 
Beck (1961) and Klopfer (1951, 1954). 
There is support in the literature that 
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Table 1 


Mean and Standard Deviation of 
Subjects’ Estimation of Stimulus Relevancy 


Projective Technique 


pue | | 


Rorschach 
TAT 
SG 


Total Question Mean 


Total 
Test 
Mean 


Mother 


34.8 49.1 
384 60.1 
pee pee 


Table 2 


Mean and Standard Deviation of 
Subjects’ Estimation of Response Relevancy 


Projective Technique 


Rorschach 
TAT 
SC. 


20.6 | 303 


Total Question Mean 


TAT cards 7GF and 7BM do elicit mother 


and father responses (Eron, 1953; 
Grzesiak, Kegerreris, & Miller, 1973; 
Rapaport, 1968). 

Each subject was administered the 
specified portions of the three projective 
techniques, asked to rate the personal 
relevance of each stimulus and, finally, 
asked to rate the personal relevance of 
each response. The dependent variable 
was the rated personal relevance. The 
independent variable was the degree of 
structure of projective techniques. Serial 
position of tests presentation was con- 
trolled in a way that permitted each to be 
given an equal number of times in first, 
second, or third order to each subject. 


Mean SD Mean SD 


32.3 | 26.5 32.5 


Data were the subjects’ numerical re- 
sponses to questions having this form: 
How much does [this card/what you 
said] say something about [yourself/ 
mother/father]? If we use, a scale on 
which zero means that it says nothing 
about [yourself/mother/father] and 100 
means that it says everything about 
[yourself/mother/father], what number 
would you choose? The words within the 
brackets were changed to fit the occasion. 
During the administration of the projec- 
tive techniques, the experimenter re- 
ported the subjects' responses verbatim. 
During each stimulus relevant question 
the appropriate projective stimulus was 
presented again and the subject's response 
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Table 3 


Analysis of Variance of Estimation of Stimulus Relevancy 


Question 2 22655.1 11327.6 9.46706** 
Test 59370.2 29685.1 24.8095 ** 
Question x Test 5681.98 1420.49 1.18719 


Error 


344598 


1196.52 


Table 4 


Analysis of Variance of. Estimation of Response Relevancy 


Question 


Test 


Question x Test 


Error 


was read to him before asking him to rate 
its personal relevance. 


Results 


The means and standard deviations 
computed for the test items and for the 
questions asked are indicated in Table 1 
and 2 respectively. Summaries of the 
three x three analyses of variance com- 
puted on the test items and the questions 
asked are presented in Table 3 (Estima- 
tion of Stimulus Relevancy) and Table 4 
(Estimation of Response Relevancy), 
respectively. These results indicated that 
the stimulus elements of the test items 
showed a main effect for both of the tests 
used and questions (р = 01). There was a 


11915.4 
127807 
9649.32 
280667 


5957.72 
63903.3 
2412.33 
974.539 


6.11337** 
65.5739 ** 
2.47535* 


main effect for both the tests used and 
questions asked in the analysis of the 
response relevance, significant at the .01 
level, and an interaction effect at the .05 
level. 


Discussion 


The results support Coleman’s ration- 
ale. Subjects’ recognition of personal rele- 
vance, of both stimuli and Tesponses, 
varied directly with the degree of struc- 
ture of the projective technique. The 
tated personal relevance was highest for 
the Sentence Completion items, inter- 
mediate for the TAT items, and lowest 
for the Rorschach items. As Coleman 
suggested, less structure yielded lower 
personal relevance. 
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Coleman noted that а subject’s aware- 
ness of the personal relevance of the 
personal response stimulus is discrete. 
This study used a continuum measure for 
asking the subject to report directly on 
the personal relevance of both stimuli and 
his reponse to that particular stimulus. 
The subject rated the degree to which the 
stimulus or response actually evoked the 
association. It seems reasonable that the 
perceived personal relevance of a projec- 
tive technique for a subject could be 
influenced by the nature of another 
projective technique immediately pro- 
ceeding the one in question. Procedure in 
this study balanced for serial position but 
not for serial order effect. Thus, in four 
of six instances, tests in the second or 
third position followed some more struc- 
tured technique. It is possible that this 
could have influenced the perceived per- 
sonal relevance of the second technique. 
Therefore, further research in this area 
should control for both serial position 
and serial order effect. 

Similar observations can be made con- 
cerning the order of projective stimuli 
within the tests. Again, this is not con- 
sidered in the development of the present 
procedure beyond the presentation of the 
Rorschach cards in their customary order. 
It can be seen, for example, that when 
Sentence Completion was not first, the 
“mother stimulus” followed the Ror- 
schach card. It is possible that the Ror- 
schach mother card may have had a 
sequential effect on the subject resulting 
in responses to the Sentence Completion 
mother stin.ulus, which is more person- 
ally relevant. When asked, the subject 
might rate this response as having high 
personal relevance but the result would 
be an inflated personal relevance rating of 
Sentence Completion mother stimulus, a 
trend inseparable from the experimental 
effect. Changing the order of the Sen- 
tence Completion stems to that of self, 
mother, or father, may have prevented 
this particular problem in the present 
design. A more general solution would be 
randomization within technique stimulus 
order with the restriction that each stimu- 
lus appear in each position an equal 
number of times. 


Investigation of Coleman 5 Levels Hypothesis 


Summary 


The findings of the present study 
supported Coleman's rationale for the 
Levels Hypothesis. If further substanti- 
ated on future research, the Levels 
Hypothesis could afford an examiner using 
projective techniques a way of integrating 
а broad spectrum of often seemingly 
contradictory information collected in a 
test battery through ascribing to this the 
concept of levels of awareness. 
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Some Structural Considerations іп the Relationship 
Between M and Empathy 


JEFFREY URIST 
The University of Michigan 


Summary: 


After reviewing some of the difficulty around defining empathy, this paper 


draws attention to three underemphasized structural factors in the empathic tie between self 
and other, The following distinctions are drawn: (а) empathy vs. fusion with the object; (b) 
empathy vs. a narcissistic attachment to the Object; and (c) empathy vs. an intuitive but 
fragmented orientation to part-objects, The relationship between Rorschach's М and 
empathy is reexamined in light of these considerations, and it is concluded that the 
experience of kinaesthesia on the Rorschach reflects some, but not all, of the components 


of empathy. 


There has long been an assumed re- 
lationship between the number of Ror- 
schach Human Movement responses (Sum 
M) seen by a subject and his capacity for 
empathy. Within recent years there has 
been considerable theoretical and clinical 
interest in the capacity for empathy, 
particularly as it represents a crucial 
achievement with respect to the develop- 
mental interplay of narcissistic and object 
libido (Kernberg, 1972; Kohut, 1971). 
Recent work in understanding relatively 
severe psychopathology tends to focus on 
early lapses in empathy within the re- 
lationship between mother and child. 
With regard to healthy functioning, the 
capacity for empathy is seen as central to 
human ипо in general and specif- 
ically to those relationships formally re- 
garded as psychotherapeutic. Much of the 
thinking regarding empathy, however, 
particularly when it is related to Ror- 
schach’s M, grows out of quite disparate 
theoretical frames of reference. In such 
studies empathy often remains undefined. 
Where definitions exist, they often vary 
from study to study, so that empathy is 
frequently discussed in terms of varying 
psychological processes. Given the vary- 
ing definitions of empathy, the question 
still remains: what does the appearance 
(or absence) of M on the Rorschach tell 
us about an individual? 

Klopfer (Klopfer, Ainsworth, Klopfer, 
& Holt, 1954) considers M to be related 
to “the capacity for good, empathic 
relationships to other human beings” (p. 
264), yet he fails to define empathy. 
Mueller and Abeles (1964) refer to the 


confusion in the literature over a defi- 
nition of empathy, and they offer an 
Operational definition in their attempt to 
correlate empathy with a number of 
kineasthetic responses in the protocols of 
beginning psychotherapists. Their at- 
tempt to operationalize the definition, 
however, appears to lead them astray 
from the very phenomenon they attempt 
to understand. Ansbacher (1966) at- 
tempts to define empathy in terms of the 
Adlerian concept of Social Interest. The 
emphasis here is on a sublimation of the 
individual's private, narcissistic strivings 
in favor of an investment in a common 
cause. Fenichel (1945) is one of several 
theorists who see empathy in terms of 
identification. He defines empathy as “a 
temporary identification” with an object 
for the purpose of anticipating what the 
object is going to do. 

Despite a lack of clarity and consensus 
among many of these and other defi- 
nitions reviewed below, it is clear that 
empathy does involve some sort of 
emotional tie between self and other, 
where the selfhood and subjective experi- 
ence of others become emotionally comp- 
rehensible to the empathic individual. It 
will be suggested here that a good deal of 
the difficulty in defining such terms 
stems from a failure to address the 
structural components of the self-other 
tie in phenomena such as empathy. If one 
takes into account, however, the shifts in 
the mental representation of self-other 
relationships over the course of the 
development of object relations, it is clear 
that there are structural qualities by 
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which one can characterize relationships. 
Indeed, diagnostic procedures, particu- 
larly in the areas of borderline and severe 
character disorders, tend to focus on the 
assessment of the individual’s capacity for 
forming relationships, not as an all-or- 
none proposition, but with the under- 
standing that the capacity for forming 
relationships follows а developmental 
course. The ways in which the individual 
represents his relationships with others 
then becomes an important area of data 
which can be examined for those specific 
qualities of the representation of human 
relating which are seen as having develop- 
mental significance. The contributions of 
Kernberg and of Kohut alluded to earlier 
have helped clarify these specific qualita- 
tive developmental shifts in the areas of 
both primary and secondary narcissism. 
In this light, then, empathy can be 
seen more specifically as a particular kind 
of tie between self and other, one that 
lies on a developmental continuum that is 
characterized by certain representational 
qualities having significance development- 
ally and diagnostically. Three aspects or 
components of the self-other tie that 
seem crucial to a definition of empathy 
will be examined below. They are (a) 
self-other differentiation (primary narcis- 
sism), (b) object cathexis versus narcissis- 
tic cathexis (secondary narcissism), and 
(c) the sense of the other as an enduring, 
cohesive figure. Once defining the tie in 
terms of these structural components, we 
can assess the degree to which Ror- 
schach's kinaesthetic response may or 
may not be related to empathy as we 
have defined it. 


Empathy and Fusion 
Definitions of empathy, as noted 
above, often use identification loosely as 
a synonym for empathy, or regard empa- 
thy in terms of “а temporary identifica- 
tion." Seen as representations of a self- 
other relationship, empathy and identifi- 
cation are, however, structurally differ- 
ent. Mayman (1967) speaks directly to 
this difference: 
Empathy involves a successful two- 
way relationship in which an experi- 
ence is shared. In identification, mutu- 
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ality is replaced by fusion, self-other 
differentiation is blurred, and the ego, 
to some extent, becomes the other or, 
by projection, the other becomes an 
externalized protagonist of a facet of 
the self or one of the introjects. 

Identification tends to erase self-other 

differences and minimizes the sepa- 

rateness of self from other; empathy 
does not. 

One of the crucial factors in empathy 
is that the individual is attuned to the 
other’s subjective states while at the same 
time maintaining a recognition of sepa- 
rateness and autonomy between self and 
other. The interface between empathy 
and identification is seen perhaps most 
clearly in the training of beginning 
psychotherapists, an area in which empa- 
thy has been explored extensively. Ad- 
dressing this issue, Greenson (1960) sees 
empathy as involving an internal image of 
others that is neither totally separate 
from, nor merged with, the self. Schafer 
(1959) suggests a similar process akin to 
identification where self and other are 
distinct. He sees empathy as involving a 
process where it is as if one were able to 
merge with the object yet where a sense 
of separateness is none the less main- 
tained. While Schafer attempts to pursue 
the metapsychological implications of 
such a formulation, the purpose here is to 
examine the meaning and potential use- 
fulness of the kinaesthetic response in the 
assessment of empathy. What is the 
relationship between this “asif” merger 
with objects and the kinaesthetic re- 
sponse on the Rorschach? Is there such a 
relationship? 


Empathy and Narcissism 

Kohut (1970) makes the important 
point that the object of narcissistic libido 
need not necessarily be the self, that 
representations of others can be cath- 
ected narcissistically as well. His discus- 
sion of narcissistically cathected objects, 
ог "self-objects," makes it clear that 
narcissistic relationships with others can 
be charged with a great deal of emotional 
investment yet where the object will be 
experienced narrowly in terms only of its 
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potential to provide gratification or 
frustration. While such relationships with 
objects may be intense, they are main- 
tained only so long as the object can be 
experienced as an extension of one’s own 
need-state. No other aspect of the object 
has psychic relevance, and when relation- 
ships no longer are pertinent to a need- 
state the relational tie to the “self-object” 
no longer exists. 


Empathy clearly assumes a renounce- 
ment of such exclusively narcissistic aims. 
An empathic stance toward others implies 
an investment in the object qua object, 
not qua self. Empathy must by definition 
be maintainable independently of one's 
own needs. The other is cathected in his 
own right, rather than exclusively as a 
reflection or extension of the self. 


Yet, certain aspects of the empathic 
tie seem to border on just this type of 
narcissistic mirroring between self and 
other. Just as empathy seems to imply an 
"as-if" merger with the object, there is 
also within the process the implication of 
an "asif" narcissistic tie to a "self- 
object." To the extent that it involves 
being attuned to the selfhood of others, 
to the other individual's experience of 
narcissistic aims, empathy seems to in- 
volve something akin to a mirroring 
process where one is rapidly fluctuating 
back and forth between experiencing the 
other individual's selfhood, thereby sens- 
ing the other's narcissistically-charged 
sense of self, and then trying it on for 
size, as it were, within one's own self 
experience. This empathic mirroring in- 
volves incorporating the sense of the 
other into one's own sense of self, then 
returning to the realm of the other's self 
experience, and so on, back and forth. It 
would seem that the capacity for empa- 
thy would presuppose a particular resili- 
ency within the ego that would permit 
such a mirroring back and forth between 
experiencing self-as-other and other-as- 
self, and yet that would maintain through 
all this a solid sense of self and other as 
separate and autonomous, existing inde- 
pendently of each other's narcissistic 
interests. 


525 
Empathy and the Synthetic 
Function of the Ego 
Kernberg (1968), in dé border- 
line psychopathology of object relations, 
puts a good deal of em on the 
synthetic function of the and the 


mechanism of pue on the 
earlier contributions of Fairbairn (1952) 
and others (Klein, Heimann, & Money- 
Kyrle, 1955; Winnicott, 1953) in this 
area, Kernberg emphasizes the structural 
implications of splitting for the develop- 
ment of self and object representations. 
More specifically, he focuses on the 
diagnostic implications of the individual's 
e to experience Кош others = 
the self as integrated, whole people. 
emphasizes the ego’s capacity to synthe- 
size powerful contradictory affects in 
achieving an integrated whole sense of 
self and others, Kernberg draws the diag- 
nostic distinction between this develop- 
mental achievement and certain patho- 
logical conditions where the inability to 
synthesize such opposing affect states 
leads to the disintegration of mental 
representations into part-self and/or part- 
object images. 

Writing about this area of psychopath- 
ology, Krohn (1974) discusses the inter- 
esting clinical phenomenon where such 
borderline patients occasionally tend to 
demonstrate an uncanny ability to attune 
themselves to their therapists' emotional 
experience, even to the point of interpret- 
ing an unconscious or preconscious wish 
on the part of their therapist. In his 
discussion of what he calls “borderline 
empathy," Krohn points to what would 
appear to be another important compon- 
ent of empathy. Specifically, he empha- 
sizes the exclusivity of borderline 
patients’ supposed empathy in that they 
tend to be sensitized only to the ther- 
apist’s id, while other areas of the ther- 
apist’s psyche, specifically the more 
conflict-free areas of ego functioning, 
tend to be ignored or regarded with 
suspicion by such patients. What is miss- 
ing is the integrated sense of a whole 
person. 


Schafer (1959) speaks to the integra- 
tive and synthetic aspects of empathy in 
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delineating the psychic content of what is 
empathized with: 

Specifically, what is to be shared 
and comprehended is a hierarchical 
organization of desires, feelings, 
thoughts, defenses, controls, superego 
pressures, capacities, self representa- 
tions and representations of real and 
fantasied personal relationships. This 
organization is recognized as existing 
in another person who is coping with a 
particular set of life corcumstances 
and these life circumstances have past, 
Mae and future aspects (pp. 
345-346). 

Seen in this light, the process of 
empathy must also involve the recog- 
nition of the existence and interrelation- 
ship of the different aspects of a whole 
personality. Whatever the specific affec- 
tive focus of the empathic tie, the par- 
ticular emotional issue attended to must 
be perceived within the broader context 
of experiencing an entire human being. 
The empathic individual, then, is attuned 
to the specific wish or affect as well as to 
the more general organization of atti- 
tudes, values, experiences, fears, defenses 
and ideas that contribute to the sense of a 
whole person. He can then modify or 
modulate his experience of the more 
focal issue within the broader context of 
the whole human being. 


M and Empathy 

Having specified some of the dimen- 
sions of empathy, we can return to the 
question of the relationship between 
empathy and the perception of kinaes- 
thesia on the Rorschach. Schachtel's 
(1966) discussion of the experiential 
meaning of Rorschach determinants 
speaks directly to this question, since he 
attempts to spell out specific psychologi- 
cal processes that are inherent in the 
experience of movement, color, etc. on 
the Rorschach. He suggests that M re- 
flects the subject's ability to be attuned 
to the subjective experience of others; 
that is, it is specifically in the perception 
of movement on the Rorschach that the 
subject knows "not merely from the 
outside, but from the inside, how the 
human figure seen in the inkblot moves 
or holds his posture. It was as if he were 
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for a moment and to some extent inside 
the figure" p.71. 

The emphasis on being "inside" the 
figure can be misleading; it refers to that 
aspect of empathy that involves being 
attuned to the selfhood of others. To 
perceive movement involves sharing for a 
moment the subjective experience of the 
figure. Seen more objectively, (from the 
“outside”) the figure is simply there, yet 
if one's experience of the figure is routed 
through the figure's own subjective — 
experience (from the inside"), then one | 
can sense such things as tension, balance, 
posture and movement. This seems to me 
to be the major link between M and 
empathy. This very important component 
of empathy, as described above, is reflec- 
ted in this particular way of experiencing 
the inkblots. At the same time, it should 
be stressed that this is only part of what 
we mean by empathy. 

This tendency to project oneself into 
the figures' inner or subjective states does 
not imply that the subject is necessarily 
accurate in his experience of the other's 
inner life. Schachtel sees this kinaesthetic 
empathy as reflecting a capacity to pro- 
ject "rightly or wrongly” the “alive qual- 
ity" of one's own inner attitude. In other 
words, while M may reflect (a) an aware- 
ness that others experience selfhood too, 
and (b) a tendency to experience others 
via a detour through their inner world, 
one cannot infer from М an ability to 
perceive others correctly or to differenti- 
ate one's own inner state from that of the 
other individual. 

King's (1958) finding that highly 
delusional and idiosyncratic paranoid 
schizophrenic patients tended as a group 
to perceive a relatively high number of M 
responses coincides with this author’s 
experience in testing severely psychotic 
inpatients. Vigilant paranoid patients for 
example, who tend often to maintain 
good form level may see several good Ms 
while at the same time giving contami- 
nated and confabulated responses. Such 
patients make the point rather dramatic- 
ally that a high sum M does not imply the 
ability to differentiate self from not-self. 

One implicit scoring factor linking M 
with empathy is that true movement 
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responses must involve good form level. 
To the extent that good form level (Ft) 
reflects the ability to distinguish "self" 
from “not-self™ then kinesthetic empathy 
should be distinguishable from psychotic 
fusion on the basis of the fon i of 
the M response. Indeed, the combination 
of human movement with poor form 
(M-) speaks just to this psychotic pro 
cess. At the same time the of 
good form with kinaesthesis does not rule 
out fusion. While form level must certain- 
ly be taken into consideration in making 
this type of distinction, King's patients 
demonstrate that individuals with severe 
ego deficits may present a great ability to 
“ри! themselves in someone else's shoes” 
where this involves fusion with the object 
a than empathy. The important in- 
gredient in empathy involvin 
differentiation гане self ih pow 
may be absent, despite the high number 
of M+ responses. 


Mand the Orientation 
to Whole Objects 

Another link between M and empathy 
as we have defined it is reflected in the 
fact that Kinaesthesia is scored on the 
basis not only of movement, but specific- 
ally of movement perceived in whole, 
human figures. This emphasis on whole 
human figures overlaps another of our 
criteria or ingredients of empathy; spe- 
cifically, the sensitivity to others’ sub- 
jective experience is not delimited to 
specific fragments of psychic content, but 
include a recognition of wishes, thoughts, 
values, ego styles, attitudes, etc. The 
perception of whole figures reflects an 
orientation towards integrated whole 
people, as opposed to unmetabolized 
part-objects. To the extent that this 
emphasis on whole figures is built into 
the scoring criteria for M, a tendency to 
perceive the whole, moving figures would 
capture not only the ingredient of sensi- 
tivity to others’ subjectivity, but in 
addition the capacity to experience 
others as integrated, many-faceted, whole 
figures. 
Other Implications of M 

The emphasis on these three structural 
components of empathy are not meant to 
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empathy or of the of kinsesthe- 
ма. For di pee 


humanress of moving LIE 
=. criterion - M MÀ another 
t aspect empathy, namely toan 
involvement in others’ humanity, and the 
capacity to sec others as human and alive, 
as opposed to dehumanized "creatures" 
ог inanimate “things.” This aspect of M, 
together with others having to do with 
creativity, capacity for fantasy, etc. is not 
here. More specifically, an at- 
tempt has been made to focus on a 
limited number of ts of 
empathy and to relate them to Ror- 
schach’s M. To summarize, M appears to 
reflect the following: (a) the capacity to 
experience others via a sensitivity to their 
е cvy vc р (b) the 
capacity to са people and experience 
them as alive and human, (c) the capacity 
to experience others as whole D 
whose total personalities represent a com- 
plex integration of various affectively 
charged and more neutral attributes. 

At the same time there are a number 
of crucial aspects of empathy that are not 
tapped or inherent in the perception of 
kinaesthesia: (d) Intactness of ego bound- 
aries, while obviously a prerequisite of 
empathy, cannot be inferred from a high 
sum M. While an individual may be able 
to "put himself in another's shoes," he 
may do so оп the basis of a loss of 
self-other rasa on ey Dues 

merges with the other. (е) 
miferi ne the tie to the other exists 
independently of narcissistic concerns is 
not determinable from sum M. Even the 
most lively or intensive involvement with 
another's subjective experience may be 
based exclusively on the individual's own 
needs. The tie to the other is highly 
restrictive or elusive in such cases, since it 
exists solely on the basis of a narcissistic 
investment in a “self-object.” 


Interpreting M in Light 
of Structural Considerations 

Studies such as those by Kelley and 
Fiske (1951) and Frankel (1953), where 
clinical ratings of empathic ability of 
psychology trainees and social workers 
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are shown to correlate with M, ought to 
be interpreted in light of the above 
structural discriminations. One might 
infer from these studies that M measures 
empathy, yet it is crucial to raise а 
question regarding the breadth of the 
sample showing such a correlation. If one 
can assume that these studies drew sub- 
jects from a relatively healthy population 
in terms of structural object relations, 
one may speculate that the subjects who 
saw a high number of Ms were those who 
had a strong proclivity to become attuned 
to others' subjective experience yet who, 
along with the rest of the healthy low-M 
people, maintained a clear sense of their 
own boundaries and of the fluctuation of 
their own needs as being independent of 
their ability to interest themselves in and 
relate to other people. In a broader 
population that included individuals with 
moderate or severe ego pathology, the 
correlation between M and empathy 
would not be expected to hold up. 
Among a sample of psychotic individuals, 
for example, the high-M people might be 
those most prone to merge with others. 
Among patients with borderline and nar- 
cissistic character pathology, high-M 
people might be those most inclined to 
use such narcissistic mechanisms as pro- 
jective identification. Particularly for 
such individuals with relatively severe 
pathology in the area of object relations, 
then, M must be interpreted far more 
selectively than simply seeing it as indica- 
tive of a healthy trend in the patient's 
capacity for relationships. The capacity 
to tap into others’ subjectivity in and of 
itself does not comprise empathy, and the 
ego capacities that make for the differ- 
ences among empathy, fusion and pro- 
jective identification must be sought else- 
where. 
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Test-retest Reliability of the Rorschach 
on Neurologically Impaired Subjects 


EDWIN E. WAGNER and JOHN H. DAUBNEY 
University of Akron 


Summary: Pairs of Rorschach protocols for each of 25 neurologically impaired patients 
were obtained from two different testings spanning an average of three years apart to study 
the Rorschach's test-retest reliability under specific conditions. Significant correlations were 
obtained for all but a few major summary scores. An additional analysis revealed no strong 
relationship between the varying test-retest interval lengths and the stability of various 
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Rorschach scores. 


Assessment of the Rorschach's tem- 
poral reliability is hampered by many 
problems, some of which can probably 
never be satisfactorily resolved. For 
example, the subject's memory of his 
initial responses may affect his second 
administration percepts when the test- 
retest interval is short. However, when 
the test-retest interval is lengthened to 
weaken memory effects, the instrument's 
reliability may be artificially reduced by 
the subject's subsequent developmental, 
emotional, and situational changes. These 
and other drawbacks in the study of 
temporal reliability in the Rorschach have 
been thoroughly reviewed by Hertz 
(1934), Holzberg (1960), and Zubin, 
Eron, and Schumer (1965). In short, it 
seems that there is no completely satis- 
factory means of determining Rorschach 
reliability. However, it is possible to gain 
insight into the reliability characteristics 
of the Rorschach by specifying in ad- 
vance the conditions of administration 
and the nature of the sample tested. 
While the reliability of the Rorschach 
may be a spurious question it is still 
legitimate to inquire how consistency 
waxes and wanes with certain experi- 
mental adjustments. 

The present study is an attempt to 
further investigate the Rorschach’s retest 
reliability by using a heterogeneous group 
of neurologically impaired patients with 
lengthy test-retest intervals ranging from 
1 to 6.5 years. The advantage of assessing 
reliability with a neurologically handi- 
capped sample is that this type of perma- 
nent pathology should produce some 
relatively stable personality configura- 
tions that are less subject to emotional, 


motivational, or age changes. At the same 
time, the lengthy test intervals should 
reduce if not eliminate the memory fac- 
tor. Furthermore, the differential test- 
retest intervals would allow a partial 
check on whether long intervals between 
testings tend to decrease reliability, i.e., 
for each Rorschach variable, are differ- 
ences between scores positively correlated 
with intervals between testings? 

Further attempts to minimize person- 
ality changes between testings included 
eliminating subjects who received inter- 
vening psychotherapy and excluding sub- 
jects under 15 years of age so as to reduce 
confounding with developmental changes. 
Only major scoring categories were used 
since low and sometimes high reliability 
coefficients can be artifacts of the rare 
occurrence of the symbol in question 
(McArthur, 1972, p. 441). 

A review of the literature reveals no 
other reliability studies using similar 
populations and employing test-retest 
intervals of these lengths. 


Subjects 


Subjects were 25 patients (17 males) 
chosen from the files of the first author. 
These files comprise a large socio- 
economic range of clients referred for 
testing by the Bureau of Vocational 
Rehabilitation. Subjects! ages ranged 
from 18 to 46 years on second testing, 
with a mean age of 26. Five of the 25 
patients had suffered head traumas, and 
the rest had varying authenticated con- 
commitants of neurological pathology 
such as retardation and aphasia. All sub- 
jects were ambulatory and not inmates of 
hospitals. 
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Test-Retest Reliability of the Rorschach 


Table 1 


Medians for the First and Second Administrations and 
Spearman Rho Reliability Coefficients for Selected Rorschach Scores (N = 25) 


Procedure 


Selection criteria for subjects were: (a) 
two complete sets of Rorschach data 
obtained at least one year apart; (b) the 
patient’s age at first testing being at least 
15 years; (с) no intervening psycho- 
therapy between tests; (d) diagnoses 
specifying neurological impairment; (e) a 
protocol length of no more than 30 
responses so as to minimize possible 
inflated correlations due to differential R 
(median R for the first testing was 11.75 
and for the second testing 10.37; total 
range of R was from 3 to 30). 

Both Rorschach administrations were 
conducted within the same setting and 
for the same purpose (i.e., personality 
1 Actually, only one protocol had to be 


eliminated from an original sample of 31 on the 
basis of high R. 


appraisal for vocational purposes) by two 
different test administrators of similar 
training, age and sex. All protocols were 
scored by the first author. The length of 
the test interval ranged from 1 to 6.5 
years with a mean of 3 years. It should be 
noted that all data and diagnoses had 
already been obtained before this study 
was conceived. Spearman Rho correla- 
tions were computed between the scores 
from both testings using raw score data 
except for 4%, РФ, and F + % where 
percentages were used, and for XC and > 
c in which the sum, weighted scores were 
used. Spearman Rho correlations were 
also computed between the length of the 
test-retest interval and the absolute differ- 
ence between the first and second admin- 
istrations for each variable. Corrections 
for ties were computed where applicable. 
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Results and Discussion 


As Table 1 indicates, all reliability 
coefficients with the exception of M and 
% were statistically significant (p < 
OS). In some cases, particularly for FM; 
E C and X c, the large number of ties 
produced a restriction of range with 
resultant untoward distribution character- 
istics, suggesting that caution be exercised 
in interpreting the Rhos. 

The relationships between the varying 
test-retest interval lengths and the abso- 
lute differences between the first and 
second obtained Rorschach scores, were 
generally nonsignificant. Coefficients 
ranged from -.13 to .33 and averaged .06. 
The trend was in a positive direction 
which suggests that unreliability probably 
increases as the time interval between 
testings gets longer but that the relation- 
ship is by no means marked. However, a 
correlation between age and overall pro- 
ductivity (R) revealed no relationship at 
all (Rho = .09). 

As Table 1 reveals, most of the vari- 
able medians were low, due ta the nature 
of the psychopathology (brain impaired 
subjects tend to be less productive on the 
Rorschach), and the lack of significance 
for the human movement variable (M) for 
this sample can probably be attributed to 
this restriction in range. A perusal of 
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Table | also shows that there has been 
very little change between group medians 
from one testing to another. Even in the 
two instances with nonsignificant Rhos, 
the differences between group medians 
are rather small: M, = Ё, 3 = 46; 
A,% = 5825, A2% = $5.0. Therefore, 
while the Rhos obtained in this study 
cannot be considered "high" in a strictly 
psychometric sense, when the experi- 
mental conditions and limitations are 
considered, the results seem encouragi 
in evaluating Rorschach reliability. 
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The Effects of Marijuana on Verbalization and Thought Processes 


DAVID CROCKETT, HARRY KLONOFF, and CAMPBELL CLARK 
University of British Columbia 


Summary: The verbal output of subjects in response to 10 cards of the TAT was obtained 
on two occasions and under placebo, marijuana low and high conditions. The themes were 
independently rated on 13 variables reflecting thought processes, emotional tone, control, 
aggression, and sexual content by two judges. Significant differential dosage differences 
were obtained in terms of disruption of cognitive processes, and emotional tone. Moreover, 
a multivariate analysis yielded a significant discrimination among the three experimental 


conditions, 


Changes in cognitive organization, 
thought processes, and personality are 
assumed to be reflected in verbal output. 
Projective techniques have been tradition- 
ally used to measure these subtle changes 
in a variety of research topics. Yet, in the 
voluminous literature on the effects of 
marijuana, only one study has been un- 
covered which used projective techniques. 

In a clinical study on the effects of 
marijuana on emotional reactivity and 
general personality structure, using a 
prison population, Halpern (1944) in- 
cluded the Thematic Apperception Test 
(TAT). She reported that prisoner sub- 
jects under the influence of marijuana 
had less capacity for expressing them- 
selves directly and clearly, and were more 
verbose due to repetitions and embellish- 
ment. Among other findings thematic 
analysis revealed: a decline in expressed 
needs for self-abasement and aggression: a 
drop in sex need (defined as the seeking 
of sex objects, courting, enjoying inter- 
course), but at the same time an increase 
in the number of themes dealing with 
being accepted by love objects. Halpern 
ascribed these changes to increased feel- 
ings of relaxation, disinhibition, and self- 
confidence, thus allowing subjects to 
verbalize more freely, but with reduced 
critical facilities and increased intellectual 
confusion. 

Employing subjective rating scales, 
Weil and Zinberg (1969) concluded that 
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from controlled transcripts, raters could 
readily discriminate free-speech samples 
produced under the influence of mari- 
juana. However, no consistent effects 
were noted using the Gottschalk-Gleser 
content analysis scales, which rate various 
aspects of emotionality in the speech, or 
the Cloze technique, which measures the 
amount of redundancy in speech. Using 
orally administered marijuana in a 
psycholinquistic study, Zeidenberg, 
Clark, Jaffe, Anderson, Chin, and Malitz 
(1973) found that subjects showed pro- 
longed decision time to begin speaking, 
fewer syllables per phrase, and a prolon- 
gation of the syllables themselves. They 
telated their findings to difficulty in 
information processing during speech pro- 
duction. Paul and Carson (1973) using a 
rating scale of videotaped communication 
found that subjects after smoking mari- 
juana were unable to develop and main- 
tain focused verbal communication. 

Although researchers have reported 
changes in verbal production associated 
with the ingestion of marijuana, there has 
been no attempt to date to follow 
through on Halpern’s (1944) findings 
which derive from projective techniques, 
more specifically the TAT. This study 
was accordingly designed to determine 
the effects of varying doses of marijuana 
on thought processes reflected in verbal 
output elicited by pictures of the TAT 
and the changes associated with repeated 
administrations of the TAT under varying 
experimental conditions. 


Method 
Subjects 


The subjects were 81 volunteers, 38 
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men and 43 women. Mean age was 22.5] 
years (range 19-31). The average intel- 
lectual level fell within the Superior range 
(WAIS Full Scale 10) was 122.60, SD 8.5), 
which was consistent with the group’s 
educational and occupational character- 
istics. All subjects had casual previous 
experience with marijuana or hashish and 
none had used other psychoactive drugs 
within the past year. 
Drug Administration 

The subjects were examined twice 
with approximately one week between 
Sessions. Three drug dosages, placebo, 
marijuana low, and marijuana high, were 
used in seven experimental conditions as 
follows: (a) placebo/placebo; (b) placebo/ 
marijuana low; (c) placebo/marijuana 
high; (d) marijuana low/placebo; (e) mari- 
juana high/placebo; (f) marijuana low/ 
marijuana low; and (g) marijuana high/ 
marijuana high. Low dosage was defined 
as 4.8 mg. of А? THC, reinforced by 2.4 
mg. of A? THC, one hour later, while 
high dosage was 9.1 mg. of A’ THC 
reinforced by 4.5 mg. of A? THC one 
hour later. The respective “reinforce- 
ment" dosages were necessary to insure a 
constant level of high, as the TAT was 
randomly presented within a more com- 
prehensive neuropsychological exami- 
nation of approximately 1% hour dur- 
ation. The smoking technique was stand- 
ardized and controlled (Klonoff, 1973). 


TAT: Administration апа Rating 

Ten pictures from the TAT were ad- 
ministered by a single examiner in the 
following order: 3 BM; I8BM; 3FG; 7 BM; 
13MV; 12M; 18GF; 8 BM; 6BM; & 10. The 
subjects’ verbal production in response to 
each of the 10 pictures was tape recorded 
and then transcribed verbatim. These 
manuscripts were then scored on 13 
rating scales derived from psychometric 
techniques that have been used with a 
variety of projective tests (Eron, 1950; 
Holtzman, 1961; Kalin, McClelland, & 
Kahn, 1965). These 13 rating scales may 
be divided into five specific categories of 
cognitive and affective content. 

The first category of rating scales was 
constructed to measure changes in 
thought processes and included the fol- 
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lowing four variables: (a) productivity, 
defined as the number of complete 
themes given to each picture; (b) integra- 
tion and organization, defined as themes 
ranging from simple listing of discrete 
parts (scored as one) to those showing 
functional integration based on meaning- 
ful interaction (scored as two); (c) а 
straction, which included themes contain- 
ing no reference to abstract ideas or 
concepts (scored as zero) to a response 
which dealt wholly with abstract ideas or 
symbols (scored as two); and (d) multi- 
plicity of meaning, defined as the absence 
(scored as zero) or presence (scored as 
one) of competing ideas or meanings. 

The second category was control and 
consisted of two independent variables: 
loss of control, defined as references to 
loss of control, or movement of control 
from the individual to other sources; and 
restraining thoughts, defined as references 
to social pressures to conform. Both these 
variables were scored either zero for 
absence or one for presence of the spe- 
cific references. 

The third category was emotional tone 
consisting of three variables. The two 
affect variables were rated independently 
in case the response contained both posi- 
tive and negative emotions. Responses 
devoid of references to affect were scored 
as zero, while the existence of either (or 
both) positive or negative emotions were 
rated as one. The third variable, anxiety, 
was rated on a 7-point scale, where a 
score of one represented extreme denial 
of anxiety, four showed no anxious refer- 
ences, and seven indicated an extreme 
elaboration of anxious material. 
Examples of extreme denial and elabo- 
ration of anxious material are themes 
containing the following key concepts: 
“ecstasy, tranquility,’ and "trauma, 
hysteria, and being terrified.” 

The fourth category reflected the level 
and direction of expressed aggression. 
Two variables were used, internalized, 
which dealt with the level of expressed 
aggression directed towards the main 
character, and externalized, concerned 
with the level of expressed aggression 
toward minor characters. Both variables 
were rated on a 7-point scale, where a 


Rating Scales 


Thought Process 
Productivity 
Multiplicity of Meaning 
Abstraction 


Integration and Organization 


Emotional Tone 
Anxiety 
Positive Affect 
Negative Affect 

Aggression 
Internalized 
Externalized 


Sexual Content 
No. of References 


Blatancy of References 


Control 
Loss of Control 
Restraining Thoughts 


à For all values of n, p < .001, df= 80. 


score of one represented extreme denial, 
four showed no reference, and seven 
indicated extreme elaboration of the ag- 
gressive content of the themes. Examples 
of extreme denial and elaboration may be 
summarized as responses dealing with the 
following key concepts: “peacefulness 
and tranquility” versus “murder, vio- 
lence, and injury.” 

The fifth category was sexual content 
measured by two variables, the number of 
sexual themes and the level of blatancy of 
the responses. If there were no sexual 
themes, then blatancy would be scored as 


Marijuana and Verbalization and Thought Processes 
Table 1 


Pearson Correlations* For Judges Over Variables and Trials 


Trial 11 

82 87 
86 89 

62 69 
75 89 

80 67 
80 76 

74 83 
9 81 
80 82 

69 82 

72, 84 

a 


zero. If the sexual response dealt with 
socially acceptable sexual activities (e.g., 
"lovers, marriage, husband-wife") then a 
Score of one was given. If however, the 
response dealt with either exaggerated or 
unconventional sexual activity (e.g., 
“prostitution, rape, homosexuality”) 
then a score of two was assigned. 

The scores for each variable were then 
summed over all the 10 cards to represent 
the overall quality and content of verbal 
production for each subject. This rating 
and scoring procedure was done inde- 
pendently by two judges who were not 
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aware of the experimental condition to 
which subject was assigned. 


Results! 

Judges 

The Pearson correlations between 
judges for respective variables are present- 
ed in Table 1. The magnitude and range 
of these correlations imply that there was 
high and consistent agreement between 
the judges with respect to the direction of 
ratings. The analyses of variance (Greig, 
1974), however, indicate that there were 
significant differences in mean level of 
rating (regardless of condition or trial) 
between the judges on five variables as 
follows: (a) sexual references (Fj 1 = 
34.49, p < .001); (b) blatancy of sexual 
references (F1 71 = 15.78, p € .01); (с) 
abstraction (F, 71 = 5.88, р < .02); (d) 
multiplicity of meaning (F; 71 = 6.30, p 
< .02); and (e) positive affect (Fi 71 = 
20.64, p < .001). On the remaining 39 
judge-associated interaction terms (i.e., 
JxC,JxT,JxCxT over 13 variables), 
only six were significant. As no consistent 
pattern could be determined for these six 
findings and because all the Pearson 
correlations were highly significant (p < 
001), it was concluded that although the 
judges differed with respect to mean level 
of rating for five variables, this difference 
could not be attributed to systematic 
differences in judges resulting from con- 
ditions or trials. Rather, it appears that 
the judges differed upon magnitude of 
rating, but not upon direction of rating, 
with respect to dosage or trials. 


Trial Effects 

Four variables changed significantly 
between trials regardless of drüg con- 
dition or judge. Two variables, level of 
productivity (i.e., number of complete 
themes) and anxiety decreased signifi- 
cantly over trials (Fy 71 = 11.27, p < Ol; 
Sp c О, respectively). The 
remaining two, level of abstraction and 
magnitude of internalized aggression in- 
creased significantly over trials (F1 7; = 
7.99, p € 01; Fy,71 = 9.50, p < 01, 
respectively). 


1 Complete Tables of results are available 
from the authors upon request. 


Drug Effects: 
Analysis of Variance Results 

Thought process. Of the four variables, 
measuring thought process, integration 
and organization, abstraction, and multi- 
plicity of meaning indicated that there 
were significant differences among experi- 
mental drug conditions. All three of these 
variables showed significant differences 
among the drug dosage conditions (Fs 4, 
= 2.40, p < .05; Е зу = 301, p < 2; 
and F6,71 = 5.12, p < .001, respectively) 
while integration and organization and 
multiplicity of meaning also had signifi- 
cant condition by trials interactions 
(Fio1 = 5.87, р < 001 and Fez, = 
2.79, p < 02, respectively). 


For integration and organization, the 
planned comparisons (Winer, 1962) indi- 
cated that the marijuana groups were less 
integrated than the placebo group (F; 7; 
= 14.81, p < 001; M placebo = 13.3, M 
drug = 11.4). Both the low and high 
groups were significantly different from 
the placebo group, but not different from 
each other. For multiplicity of meaning, 
the low dose group was significantly 
different from the placebo groups (F; 7; 
= 5.73, p < .05) in that the low dose 
groups’ responses had more multiple 
meanings (M placebo 7 1.22, M marijuana 
low = 2.00). Again, for abstraction, the 
low dose group was significantly more 
abstract in their responses than the 
placebo group (Е.т; = 4.15, p < .05; M 
placebo = .22 M marijuana low = .53). 
However, for both these variables the 
placebo and high dose groups did not 
differ significantly. 

Emotional tone. On the three variables 
reflecting emotional tone, anxiety yielded 
a significant condition by trials inter- 
action effect (F671 = 6.24, p < .001). 
The planned comparisons indicated that 
this difference was a function of the high 
dosage groups' responses being signifi- 
cantly less anxious than the, placebo 
group (F1,71 = 5.14, p < .05; M placebo 
= 44.0, M marijuana high = 42.5). AI- 
though there were no significant main or 
interaction effects for the other two 
affect variables, the significant contrasts 
did indicate that for the negative affect 
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variable, the low dose group gave fewer 
negative affect responses than the placebo 
group (Fi 54, = 4.71, p € .05). 

Control, aggression, and sexual con- 
tent. The variables in these categories 
showed no significant drug-related differ- 
ences. This suggests that thought process 
and, to a lesser extent, emotional tone, 
appear to be the two categories affected 
by marijuana. 


Drug Effects: Multivariate Differences 
Between the Drug Groups 

The ratings of the two judges were 
averaged and a multivariate analysis of 
differences between the groups on spe- 
cific trials was done in order to determine 
if the total verbal output of the placebo, 
low, and high dosage drug groups was 
different (Halm, 1975). 

This analysis indicated that for the 
first trial there was a significant multi- 
variate difference (F6 126 = 1.55, p < 
-05); thus suggesting that there was signifi- 
cant separation between the three groups 
(placebo, low, high) in terms of their 
distribution of scores on the 13 variables. 
Using the Cooley and Lohnes (1971) 
classification procedure, a canonical dis- 
criminant function correctly classified 
55.1% of the cases into the assigned 
dosage level groups. On the second trial, 
there was also a significant multivariate 
difference between the three groups 
(F26,126 = 1.86, p < .02) indicating once 
again that the configuration of scores on 
the 13 variables showed significant ѕера- 
ration. The canonical discrimination func- 
tion correctly classified 71.8% of the 
cases into their dosage-level groups. 

Discussion 

Multivariate analyses of the 13 vari- 

ables reflecting verbal output on the TAT 
revealed significant discrimination among 
the experimental conditions (placebo, 
low, and high doses of marijuana) for the 
respective trials. The univariate analyses 
supported these overall differences among 
the groups, namely, indicating differential 
dosage effects on the following variables: 
organizational quality, level of abstrac- 
tion, multiple meaning, anxiety, and 
negative emotions. 


Marijuana and Verbalization and Thought Processes 


With respect to a trials effect, the 
results suggest that with repeated presen- 
tation of the TAT, the subject is more 
able to select and develop a singular 
theme for each picture. Secondly, the 
themes are more abstract in content. 
Thirdly, the references to anxiety de- 
crease and are supplemented by internal- 
ized aggressive content. One may con- 
clude that as the unsettling effects of 
initial exposure to the TAT decrease the 
respondent's thought processes are less 
disrupted, as reflected in his capacity for 
producing more definitive responses in 
terms of content and level of abstraction. 
A similar tendency was shown by the 
miltivariate analyses where the drug dif- 
ferences were more noticeable on the 
second trial. 


A model of differential dosage effect 
may be derived from the interplay of the 
anxiety variable and the level of integra- 
tion and organization exhibited by the 
two drug groups. The results indicated 
that the high dose group responded less 
to anxious content in the TAT stimulus. 
Secondly, both groups exhibited a de- 
crease in integrational and organizational 
ability. The low dose group may, there- 
fore, have resorted to abstraction in order 
to express the appropriately perceived 
anxiety material associated with the TAT. 
However, as their organizational abilities 
were impaired to some extent, these 
abstract responses were characterized by 
confused or multiple meanings. Perhaps 
due to the sedative effects of marijuana, 
the high dose group did not perceive and 
therefore respond to the anxious stimulus 
pull of the TAT. This decrease in anxious 
references was not offset by an increase 
in other appropriate or definitive content 
variables (e.g., aggression). Thus, the re- 
Sponses were more concrete and descrip- 
tive in nature than for the low dose 
group. 

The reported disruption in thought 
processes in evidence for both drug 
groups is consistent with other marijuana 
research which has used varied measure- 
ment instruments as well as the TAT 
(Halpern, 1944; Paul & Carson, 1973: 
Weil & Zinberg, 1969). Halpern (1944) 
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Responses of Adolescent, Middle-Aged, and Aged Females 
on the Gerontological and Thematic Apperception Tests 
RICHARD А. PASEWARK, BERNARD J. FITZGERALD, VIRGINIA DEXTER, 


and 
ANN CANGEMI 
University of Wyoming 


Summary: 


The Gerontological and Thematic Apperception Tests were administered to 


adolescent, middle-aged, and aged non-institutionalized females with 30 subjects in each age 
group. Content of themes elicited did not differ between age groups for each test nor was 
the GAT found superior to the TAT in eliciting themes reflecting problems of the aged as 


claimed by authors of the GAT. 


First reported in the literature in 1966 
(Wolk) and published in 1971 (Wolk & 
Wolk), the Gerontological Apperception 
Test (GAT) purports to compensate for 
the weaknesses of existing apperceptive 
instruments in the assessment of older 
persons (Wolk, 1972). Underlying use of 
the GAT is the assumption that: 


... Many aged people have difficulty 
identifying with figures depicted in the 
more commonly utilized apperceptive 
devices, since the stimulus figures or 
situations depict much younger indi- 
viduals. Uniquely, problems of the 
aged such as loss of sexuality, loss of 
attractiveness, physical limitations, 
and family difficulties, are not usually 
elicited (Wolk & Wolk, 1971, p. 3). 


Administration and interpretation of 
the GAT parallels that of most apper- 
ceptive devices. The test comprises 14 
pictures. Each depicts a scene of at least 
one older person in a situation or 
relationship assumed to be encountered 
often by the aged. To each card, the 
subject is asked to tell a story integrating 
a beginning, a middle and an ending. 

Administering the GAT and TAT to 
50 subjects over 65 years of age, Wolk, 
Rustin, and Seiden (1966) cite anecdotal 
material to illustrate the superiority of 
the GAT over the TAT for use with aged 
subjects. 


These examples will demonstrate the 
behavior on the TAT that would be 
obscured because of the limited 
stimuli and yet is revealed by the GAT 
because the stimuli itself is much 
closer to the behavior and unconscious 


thoughts of the aged. (Wolk, Rustin, & 
Seiden, 1966, p. 9). 


Fitzgerald, Pasewark, and Fleisher 
(1974) administered five pairs of GAT 
and TAT cards previously matched by 
Wolk, Rustin, and Seiden (1966) to men 
and women with an age range of 56-94 
years. Responses were analyzed for pres- 
ence of themes depicting loss of sexu- 
ality, loss of attractiveness, family diffi- 
culties, physical limitations, and depend- 
ency. The GAT was more successful than 
the TAT in elicitation of only one of the 
five selected theme categories — physical 
limitations. Loss of sexuality appeared 
only three times and loss of attractiveness 
twice in the 150 GAT stories. Neither 
theme was evoked by TAT cards. 

The present study hypothesized that 
an apperception test designed specifically 
for use with older persons should not 
only be more effective than the TAT with 
an aged population in eliciting themes 
held to be important to older persons, 
but should also be more effective in 
eliciting such themes from an older than 
from a younger population. 


Method 
Subjects 


Subjects consisted of 90 female volun- 
teers residing in Casper, Laramie, 
Cheyenne, and Sheridan — Wyoming 
cities between 15,000 and 50,000 popula- 
tion. 

The older group (O) consisted of 30 
females of age 60-89 years with a mean of 
73.70. The middle-aged group (M) com- 
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Table 1 


Comparison of GAT and TAT Responses of 
Adolescent, Middle-Aged and Aged Females (N = 90) 


Theme 
Loss Sexuality 


Loss Attractiveness 


Physical Limitations f 
Family Difficulties 45 
Dependency 47 
Conflict 120* 
Aging Emphasis 28 
Loneliness 26 31 
| 

Outcome 
Pessimistic 36 50 
Ambivalent 24 48 57 
Optimistic | 90* 

Tenor 
Unhappy 88 116* 
Neutral 23 
Happy 


*p «01 


prised 30 females with an age range of Procedure 
30-44 years and a mean of 34.50 years. Five GAT and five TAT cards matched 
The younger group (Y) consisted of 30 previously for similarity of themes elici- 
females ranging in age from 14-16 witha ted (Wolk, Rustin, & Seiden, 1966), were 
mean of 15.17 years. oe to Aes FRU is haste «s 
Subjects in the three groups were each group, order of administration was: 
matched by occupational level using the GAT 3, TAT 3 GF, GAT 7, л Бы 
classification system developed by the САТ 12, TAT 7 GF, GAT 5, iin 
National Opinion Research Center and САТ 11, and TAT 15. A reverse order o 
expanded by Duncan (Reiss, Duncan, presentation was employed for the re- 
Hatt, & North, 1961). maining subjects in each age group. 
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Protocols were analyzed by two inde- 
pendent raters for presence or absence of 
themes depicting loss of sexuality, loss of 
attractiveness, family difficulties, physical 
limitations, dependency, conflicts ог 
problems, reference to aging, and loneli- 
ness. The first four categories are claimed 
by Wolk (1972) to be problems of the 
aged not usually elicited by the TAT. 
Dependency, the aging process and isola- 
tion are mentioned by Wolk, Rustin, and 
Seiden (1966) as particular problems of 
the aged. Conflicts or problems provided 
a broad, inclusive category for concerns 
not specifically designated as problems of 
the aged. In addition, the outcome of 
each theme was rated as optimistic, pessi- 
mistic or ambivalent; and, the general 
tenor of each story categroized as happy, 
unhappy, or neutral. 

Judgments were made independently 
by two doctoral level clinical psycholo- 
gists. In those cases where the two judges 
did not agree, a master’s level psycholo- 
gist with three years’ experience made the 
rating decision. Inter-rater reliability of 
the two main judges was 96% for the 
9600 judgments for theme categories and 
87% for the 2400 judgments regarding 
theme outcome and tenor. 

The Kolmogorov-Smirnov two-sample 
lest was used to determine significant 
differences in frequency distribution of 
theme content, story tenor and outcome 
both between tests and between age 
groups on each test. 


Results and Discussion 


Table 1 indicates that the content of 
themes produced by the three age groups 
parallel each other on both the GAT and 
the TAT. Thus, for each group, the GAT 
elicits more themes of physical limitation 
and reference to aging while the TAT 
produces more stories reflecting conflict 
and manifesting an unhappy tenor. 

Of the 99 GAT narrations produced by 
the three age groups, which contain 
themes of physical limitations or illness, 
87 were responses to САТ #11. On this 
card, themes elicited among the three 
groups were qualitatively similar and con- 
cerned an elderly woman sick in bed 
visited by an older gentleman. Similarly, 


Female Responses on the GAT and TAT 


the outcome in each age group was 
comparable. 69% of the younger group, 
69% of the middle-aged group and 83% of 
the older group indicated that the patient 
would recover. Essentially, because of a 
particular scene depicted on САТ #11, 
themes of physical limitation and illness 
are elicited more frequently by the GAT 
than by the TAT. However, such respon- 
ses are comparable for each of the age 
groups examined. 

In contrast to themes of physical 
limitation, which are restricted almost 
exclusively to GAT #11, all GAT cards 
contribute to the 192 themes in which 
specific reference to an aged person is 
made. Superiority of the GAT cards in 
eliciting references to aging undoubtedly 
results from the fact that all GAT cards 
depict obviously grey and older persons. 
Despite this fact, however, the 192 GAT 
themes mentioning age surprisingly repre- 
sent but 42.7% of the 450 stories 
examined. As is the case with themes 
involving physical limitations, themes 
making reference to the age of the subject 
do not appear to differ quantitatively or 
qualitatively among the three age groups. 
For example, in these 192 themes, 54.7% 
of the adolescent subjects, 40.6% of the 
middle-aged and 51.6% of the older sub- 
jects impart an unhappy tenor to the 
story. Further, problems described in 
these particular stories do not seem 
peculiar to the aged and do not differ 
markedly {тот similar problems 
described on the TAT. 

For clinicians specifically interested in 
provoking age-related themes, there 
would, of course, be some advantage in 
including some GAT cards, or cards from 
another test instrument such as the 
Senior Apperception Test in their test 
battery. If this is done, the present study 
indicates that of those GAT cards 
examined most responsible for themes 
attending to the age of characters are, in 
descending order, Cards 5 (70), 11 (60), 
3 (29), 7 (26), 12 (7) with the most 
varied responses occurring to Card 5. 

Basically, results suggest that while 
stimulus pull of the cards is highly rele- 
vant it would appear that age of respon- 
dent is irrelevant to content of themes 
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elicited on these particular apperceptive 
instruments. 
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Validity and Student Acceptance of a 
Graphoanalytic Approach to Personality 


RICHARD Е. VESTEWIG, AILEEN Н. SANTEE, and MARTIN К. MOSS 
Wright State University 


Summary: 


Forty-eight handwriting specimens were rated by 6 handwriting analysts on 15 


personality variables. Correlations of analysts’ ratings and personality inventory scores were 
nonsignificant. Analysis of variance showed that there were significant differences between 
the analysts on their judgements of 10 of the 15 traits. Subjects were also given the reports 
prepared for them and a bogus report and asked to rate the analysts’ assessments for 
accuracy. Subjects were able to choose 2 of the 15 traits with significant accuracy on the 
real report when considering individual traits, There were no significant differences between 
the accuracy ratings on the real and bogus reports on overall rating. It was concluded that 
the analysts could not accurately predict personality from handwriting. 


Comprehensive reviews of studies on 
handwriting analysis (Allport & Vernon, 
1933; Wolfson, 1951; Fluckiger, Tripp, 
and Weinberg, 1961) in general conclude 
that handwriting and personality are re- 
lated, although there are large differences 
in the success of various systems of 
handwriting analyses to predict person- 
ality. Global assessments of handwriting, 
in which a number of characteristics are 
synthesized by the analyst, have been 
found to correlate with delinquency 
(Muhl, 1950; Wolfson, 1949), intelligence 
(Hartge, 1933; Castelnuovo-Tedesco, 
1948; Linton, Epstein, & Hartford, 
1962), neuroticism (Eysenck, 1948), and 
criminality (Quinan, 1934). Zwiegenhaft 
and Marlowe (1973) report a relationship 
between self-esteem and signature size, 
and Lomanoco & Harrison (1973) found 
that judges were able to match hand- 
writing and TAT assessed personality 
descriptions. 

In a study using an atomistic approach 
to the assessment of handwriting, in 
which specific signs and characteristics of 
handwriting, such as width of stroke and 
distance between letters, are assumed to 
relate specific personality characteristics, 
Birge (1954) found the Lewinson-Zubin 
Scales (Lewinson & Zubin, 1942) to 
correlate with intelligence. Other studies 
using atomistic approaches (Secord, 
1949; Loor, Lepine, & Golder, 1954) 


This study is adapted from Aileen Santee's 
Honors thesis submitted to the Department of 
Psychology, Wright State University supervised 
by Drs. Richard Vestewig and Martin Moss. 


have, however, showed no relationship 
between handwriting and personality. In 
general, the reviews conclude that global 
approaches to handwriting assessment 
have been more successful than atomistic 
approaches in predicting personality, and 
note also that research on handwriting 
and personality is sporadic and varies 
widely on sophistication of methodology, 
reliability of the handwriting assessment 
method, and suitability of the criterion. 
The present study attempts to relate a 
reliable method of handwriting analysis 
with personality criteria chosen for their 
possible appropriateness to assessment by 
handwriting differences. 


A system of handwriting analysis 
called Graphoanalysis (Bunker, 1959), 
which has both global and atomistic 
aspects, was selected. In a prior investi- 
gation Galbraith & Wilson (1964) report 
significant reliability of the Graphon- 
alysts' ratings on the five personality 
traits tested in that study. Zdep & Weaver 
(1967) also demonstrated success on the 
part of Graphoanalysts to select persons 
Who were failures as life insurance sales- 
men on the basis of lacking certain traits 
as evidence in handwriting. 


Two criteria will be used in this study 
to validate the Graphoanalysts quanti- 
tative assessments. The Edwards Person- 
ality Inventory (EPI), Book III (Edwards, 
1966), was selected as one criterion be- 
cause the majority of the complete des- 
criptions of the scales used in Book III as 
outlined in the Manual could be evaluated 
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by the analysts. The second criterion is 
based upon subjects’ acceptance of the 
analysts’ assessments on both real and 
bogus profiles. This second criterion 
makes it possible to compare the results 
of this study to previous research which 
has found a high acceptance by student 
subjects of general personality interpre- 
tation (Forer, 1949; Snyder & Larson, 
1972). 

It is hypothesized that (a) there will be 
à significant agreement between the per- 
sonality profiles as determined by the 
Edwards Personality Inventory and hand- 
writing analysis; (b) subjects will be able 
to recognize actual evaluations prepared 
by the analysts over bogus evaluations. 


Method 
Subjects 
The subjects were 48 students (35 
female, 13 male) enrolled in introductory 
psychology courses who participated 
voluntarily. 


Procedure 


Each subject was instructed to bring 
one page of handwriting to the experi- 
mental session. During the session sub- 
jects copied two paragraphs selected by 
the examiner on ап 8%х11” sheet of 
unlined white paper using their normal 
Writing instrument. Upon completion of 
the writing task, the examiner adminis- 
lered the Edwards Personality Inventory, 
Book III (Edwards, 1966). 

The two samples of handwriting from 
each subject were mailed to the six 
participating Graphoanalysts, who had no 
other information on the subject except 
the handwriting. Each of the Grapho- 
analysts had completed at least an 18- 
month correspondence course in Grapho- 
analysis, and varied in  post-training 
experience from less than one year to 
more than seven years. Three of these 
analysts received specimens from ten sub- 
jects, one analyst received specimens 
from eight subjects, and two analysts 
received specimens from five subjects 
along with a complete description of the 
Scales in the EPI which were under 
consideration. They .were instructed to 
rate each personality characteristic on a 1 
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(little or no evidence of the trait) to 9 
(very strong evidence of the trait) point 
scale as evidenced by each subjects hand- 
writing. 

The analysts were also requested to 
indicate their level of confidence in their 
rating of the level of the trait present in 
the subject on a 1 (little confidence) to 3 
(great confidence) point scale for each 
trait evaluated. If they felt they could not 
rate the subject on a given category due 
to definitional ambiguity, they were re- 
quested to indicate this by a rating of 
"little confidence." A comments section 
was also included in the event the analyst 
wished to explain any difficulties with 
the particular specimen at hand, or to 
address difficulties in using a particular 
category. 

Twenty-one subjects returned to rate 
the accuracy of the evaluations by the 
analysts on each of the traits listed as well 
as on the overall analysis. 

Subjects were informed by the 
examiner that they would be given two 
reports to rate, one at the time, one of 
which would be their actual analysis; the 
other, a bogus report, was chosen ran- 
domly from the other remaining reports 
and was different for each subject. The 
order of presentations of the real and 
bogus reports was alternated. Instructions 
on how to rate the accuracy of the 
analyst on a 1 (very inaccurate) to 9 (very 
accurate) point scale was provided on the 
rating sheet distributed to each subject, 
along with the trait descriptions which 
had been previously given to the analysts. 


Results 


To test the hypothesis that there will 
be agreement between the analysts and 
the inventory assessment of personality, 
correlation. coefficients were computed 
between the Edwards Personality Inven- 
tory raw scores for each trait and the 
handwriting analysts’ ratings for the total 
sample and for males and females sepa- 
rately. There were no significant positive 
correlations between these two measures. 
In the total sample, 8 of the 15 traits 
were negatively correlated; there were 8 
negative correlations in the male sample, 
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Table 1 


Mean Confidence Ratings and Correlations Between 
Edwards Personality Inventory Scores and Analysts’ Ratings 


ait 
Trai Male 


(п = 13) 


Motivated to Succeed 
Impressed by Status 
Desires Recognition 
Plans Work Efficiently 
Cooperative 
Competitive 

Articulate 

Feels Superior 

Logical 

Assumes Responsibility 
Self-Centered 

Makes Friends Easily 


Indpendent in 
His Opinions 


Is a Hard Worker 


Neat in Dress 


Analysts’ 
Female a 
= 35) Confidence 
(n= (п = 48) 


and 7 negative correlations in the female 
sample. 

Although analysts’ ratings show no 
significant correlations with the EPI mea- 
sure of personality, mean confidence 
ratings for each trait (see Table 1) show 
that the analysts are relatively confident 
of their ratings. Nine of the 15 traits have 
mean confidence ratings greater than 2.5; 
only one, Neat in Dress, has a confidence 
rating less than two. 

To test whether subject could recog- 
nize their actual evaluations over a ran- 
domly chosen bogus evaluation, a f test 
was computed on the difference in mean 


accuracy rating for the bogus and actual 
evaluation for each trait (see Table 2). 
Subjects were able to differentiate be- 
tween their own reports and the bogus 
reports on only two traits (Desires Recog- 
nition and Makes Friends Easily) at а 
statistically significant level. There was no 
significant tendency, however, for sub- 
jects to recognize their own reports from 
the bogus reports on overall ratings. 

Since there was no indication overall 
that graphoanalysis could predict person- 
ality, further analysis was performed to 
investigate individual analyst differences 
in success of prediction. One way, гап- 
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Table 2 


Mean Differences Between Acceptance Ratings by Subjects on 
Bogus vs. Actual Handwriting Evaluations 


Trait 


Motivated to Succeed 
Impressed by Status 
Desires Recognition 
Plans Work Efficiently 
Cooperative 
Competitive 

Articulate 

Feels Superior 

Logical 

Assumes Responsibility 
Self-Centered 

Makes Friends Easily 
Independent in His opinions 
Is a Hard Worker 

Neat in Dress 


Overall 


“n= 21 
*p«.05 


dom effects analysis of variance across 
the six analysts of the distribution of EPI 
Taw scores, the analysts’ rating and the 
analysts’ confidence ratings is presented 
in Table 3. No significant F values were 
found for the EPI scores indicating a 
random distribution of personality 
characteristics across analysts. However, 
analysts’ ratings differed significantly on 
10 of the 15 variables. Analysts also 
differed significantly on confidence in 
their ratings on 13 of the 15 variables, 
although the level of confidence for all 
analysts was relatively high, ranging from 
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Group Rating* 


5.76 


f (actual 7Xpogus) 


-0.24 
0.06 
2.60* 
1.40 
0.69 

-0.65 
0.97 
1:22 

-0.67 
0.35 
0.63 
2.34* 
1.27 
1.21 

-0.56 
0.55 


a mean of 2.04 to 3.00. Multiple corre- 
lations predicting EPI scores from both 
analysts’ ratings and confidence were 
nonsignificant for all traits. 

Further analysis was also carried out 
to compare the performances of each 
analyst. Correlation coefficients between 
each analyst’s ratings and EPI raw scores 
showed the maximum number of signifi- 
cant positive correlations for any one 
analyst to be 4 out of a possible 15. The 
most experienced analyst had no signifi- 
cant positive correlations; the least 
experienced had one significant positive 
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Table 3 


Analysis of Variance of Distribution for 6 Analysts of 
Edwards Personality Inventory Scores, 
Analysts’ Ratings and Analysts’ Confidence Ratings 


Distribution? 


Motivated to Succeed 
Impressed by Status 
Desires Recognition 
Plans Work Efficiently 
Cooperative 

Competitive 

Articulate 

Feels Superior 

Logical 

Assumes Responsibility 
Self-Centered 

Makes Friends Easily 
Independent in His Opinions 
Is a Hard Worker 

Neat in Dress 


Note: d.f. = 5,42 for all analyses. 
àn-48 

*p«.05 
**ns 0l 


correlation. One additional analyst had 
one significant positive correlation. No 
two analysts achieved a significant posi- 
tive correlation on the same trait. 


Discussion 


No agreement was found between per- 
sonality profiles as determined by the 
Edwards Personality Inventory and by 
assessments by professional Grapho- 
analysts. Subjects were also unable to 
recognize their own evaluations prepared 


(FEPI Dist.) 


FAna. Dist. FAna. Conf. 


5239* 2.37 


4.94** 9.5522 
4.83** 8.62** ЧЁ 
1.75 5.57** 
2.11 4.28** 
0.98 2.62* 
522** 535** 

12.55** 524** 
197 293* 
I 5.16** 
4.62** 428** 
2.63* 2.53* 
2.78* 1.45 
4.50** 3.12* 
44]** 18.57** 


for them by the analyst from bogus 
evaluations selected at random. 


The results show no validity for 
graphoanalytic assessment of personality. 
Since graphoanalysis contains both global 
and atomistic appraisal methods, the re- 
sults tend to confirm earlier work which 
found little success for atomistic ap- | 
proaches, and disconfirm work which 
found greater success for global ap- - 
proaches. 
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Handwriting analysts report that part 
of the scientific basis for their belief in 
the accuracy of their reports stems from 
inferences they make regarding their own 
behavior as well as from acceptance of 
interpretation from the people whose 
writings they have analyzed. This tend- 
ency to use global acceptance as evidence 
for validity also appears to hold true for 
persons using other methods of person- 
ality assessment (Forer, 1949). But, as 
Forer (1949) and others (Ulrich, 
Stachnik, & Stainton, 1963; Snyder & 
Larson, 1972) point out, inferences made 
from these judgements are most likely to 
be universally valid and easily accepted 
by the client as the truth, making the 
inference useless. It is possible that ac- 
ceptance of interpretations will to a large 
extent be a function of one’s precon- 
ceived beliefs of the validity of the 
system. Since Graphoanalysts work with 
people who believe in the system, it is 
possible the acceptance of their ratings is 
largely determined by the individual рге- 
disposition to accept the interpretations 
as accurate. 

The inability of the analysts to accu- 
rately quantify the strength or weakness 
of a trait is demonstrated by the fact that 
the analysts perceived a greater distri- 
bution of scores than was evidenced by the 
distribution of the EPI scores. A com- 
plaint was made by the analysts that 
precise evaluations were difficult to make 
on some of the traits due to an over- 
lapping of definitions provided in the 
inventory in comparison to how they 
understood them. Mean confidence rat- 
ings, however, did not reflect the diffi- 
culty. Moreover, this would indicate that 
analysts could make better predictions 
when the confidence in their ratings of a 
given trait was high, but this turned out 
not to be the case. Moreover, not even 
two of the six analysts achieved signifi- 
cant positive correlations on the same 
trait. On all traits except Self-Centered, 
furthermore, both negative and positive 
correlations were obtained between each 
analyst’s ratings and the EPI scores. 
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Rosenzweig Picture-Frustration (P-F) Study, 1934-1974 


SAUL ROSENZWEIG and LOUISE ROSENZWEIG 
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Summary 


Research on and with the Rosenzweig Picture-Frustration (P-F) Study and its 


precursors, 1934-1974, is presented. Investigations with the Original versions of the P-F in 
English and the parallel, standardized versions in Europe, Asia and the Americas are covered. 
More than 500 articles and books are organized by topic in a Citation Index giving authors 
and dates, The available references for a given topic can then be readily located. The major 
topics include basic (construct) research, reliability, validity, and pragmatic applications. 
These applications pertain to developmental and individual differences, clinical disorders, 
antisocial behavior, personnel selection, counseling and therapy, educational and school 
Psychology, cultural and socioeconomic differences, and experimental psychodynamics. 


The Rosenzweig Picture-Frustration 
(P-F) Study grew out of theoretically 
oriented, experimental research which 
began in the early 1930s. The following 
Guide to Research on and with the P-F 
thus spans a period of about 40 years. 
From an attempt to define experiment- 
ally the clinically derived dynamic con- 
cepts of psychoanalysis, the author of the 
technique formulated a theory of re- 
actions to frustration based upon this 
research and developed with a view to 
further systematic knowledge of aggres- 
sive behavior. The rubrics according to 
which the responses to the P-F are scored 
Test upon these basic constructs. 

In the intervening years the clinical 
application of the technique advanced far 
beyond anything that had been originally 
planned or expected. the P-F itself was, at 
first, part of a broader battery (F-Test) of 
frustration-reaction measures, each at- 
tuned to one level of response (implicit, 
Overt or opinion) but all related to one 
another in the behavior of the total 
Personality. Because the P-F, as the semi- 
projective portion of the full instrument, 
Soon appeared to yield the most promis- 
ing measures for clinical application as 
Well as for further systematic research, it 
largely eclipsed the other sections. 
Standardized in the beginning for use in 
the USA, it gradually led to parallel 
instruments in many European, Asiatic, 
and other countries (France, Germany, 
Italy, Sweden, India, Japan, Brazil, 
Argentina). These foreign-language ver- 


sions represent not merely translations 
from the English but completely 
standardized devices available with norms 
in the given country. 

The founding of the International 
Society for Research on Aggression in 
1972 was, in part, sparked by the avail- 
ability of this cross-national instrument 
for a comparative investigation of types 
of reactions to frustration. It is therefore 
hoped that this Guide will, in addition to 
its more immediate uses, facilitate the 
international exchange of knowledge 
about the universal experience of frustra- 
tion and the attendant modes of aggres- 
sive response. Avowedly limited in its 
method of approach and in its technical 
validity, the P-F Study is nevertheless one 
of the few presently existing international 
psychological instruments for probing 
and understanding frustration tolerance 
and the types of aggression in human 
behavior. 


Guidelines 


The Guide is divided into two parts; 
The Topical Outline and the Citation 
Index. From the Topical Outline the 
reader can at once perceive the areas, 
individually and conjointly, in which re- 
search involving the P-F Study has been 
conducted from 1934 through 19741. 


1 А few items dated 1975 or 1976 are included 
to cover manuscripts in press or items published 
in 1975 which have come to the writers' 
attention though the reference indices for the 
full year 1975 were not available at the time of 


writing. 
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More than 500 relevant articles and books 
have appeared during this 40-year period, 
and the Topical Outline was developed 
empirically, i.e., on the basis of a detailed 
examination and analysis of this litera- 
ture. Some of these items represent ex- 
perimental research on frustration direct- 
ly related to the origin and development 
of the P-F; others refer to the standardi- 
zation of the instrument in the USA or 
other countries, but the vast majority are 
concerned with the use of the technique 
in pragmatic investigations for which the 
P-F was found to be helpful. 

These articles and books are cited by 
author and date in the Citation Index 
under the appropriate heading of the 
Topical Outline. An item is cited more 
than once if the content falls under more 
than one heading. 

To obtain the complete reference for 
any item the reader has two alternatives. 
(a) Recourse to the Psychological Ab- 
stracts or, on occasion, Dissertation Ab- 
stracts for the appropriate date, with the 
given year, author and topic as cues. 
(Items to be found in Dissertation Ab- 
stracts are starred.) For the reader inter- 
ested in only one specific topic or sub- 
topic, such a search is quite practicable 
with the usual facilities of a university 
library. (b) A more direct method is to 
request from the writers of this Guide a 
complete alphabetical list of References 
by Author which they have compiled for 
distribution. By consulting this list any 
item can at once be identified from the 
known author and year. 

The Guide has been prepared to make 
available to a growing number of investi- 
gators the relevant literature now scat- 
tered in hundreds of journals and books 
and published in various parts of the 
world. Research on frustration and ag- 
gression should therefore be greatly facili- 
tated by the assistance afforded here. 


TOPICAL OUTLINE 


I. Basic Research and Evaluation 
1. Basic papers 
а. Frustration and aggression 
constructs — conceptual 
b. Frustration constructs — ex- 
perimental foundations 


Шш. 


= 


IV. 


VI. 


= 


VII. 


уш. 
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c. Preliminary frustration tests 
4. Projective test constructs 

2. Manuals 

3. Reviews and expositions 


. Reliability 


1. Scoring 
2. Retest 
3. Internal consistency 
a. Correlational 
b. Factorial and 
related structural analysis 
Validity 
1. Construct 
2. Criterion-related 
3. Pragmatic (inferred and applied) 
7 [V through XII infra 
Developmental and 
Individual Differences 
l. Age 
2. Sex 
3. Special conditions 
a. Handicapped 
b. Athletics 
c. Extrasensory perception 
4. Other situations 
Clinical Disorders 
. Neurotic and behavior disorders 
. Depression and suicide 
. Schizophrenia 
Epilepsy 
. Psychosomatic problems 
. Alcoholism and drug addiction 
. Other conditions 


Antisocial Behavior 

1. Crime 

2. Delinquency 

3. Penal system effects 


Personnel Selection and Industrial 
Applications 

1. Personnel 

2. Accident proneness 


Counseling and Therapy 

1. Counseling — educational 
2. Psychotherapy 

3. Psychiatric treatment 

4. Behavior therapy 


>а суол шок 


‚ Educational and School Psychology 


1. Teacher selection and effects 
2. Achievement 

3. Mental retardation 

4. Speech correction 

5. Reading ability and disability 


| 


j 
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6. Intelligence 
7. Other problems 


X. Family Interactions 

XI. Cultural, Interethnic, and Socio- 
economic Differences 
1. Ethnic 
2. Religious 


3. Life style 
4. Socioeconomic 
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ful. The items cited in the first section (1) 
represent basic research, experimental or 
clinical, from which the P-F emerged. Any- 
one interested in the provenance of the in- 
strument will find relevant material here, 
but the main purpose of these contribu 
tions is to provide an understanding of the 
Operations through which the constructs 
employed in the Picture-Frustration Study 
were derived. “Experimental Psychody- 


5. 
6. 


хп. 


wn 


. Explanatory note: Most of the head- 
ings are self-explanatory but a few words 
regarding the less obvious ones will be use- 


Experimental Psychodynamics 
I. 


. Personality dynamics 


- Levels of behavior in psycho- 


Prejudice and authoritarianism 


namics" (XII) includes under its first sub- 
Cross-cultural 


heading (“Р-Е as a dependent variable”) 
investigations in which the P-F was used 
before and after some experimental inter- 
vention which, it was assumed, would be 
reflected in the second administration. 
The subheading “Projective identification” 
deals with research in which the effort has 
been made to evaluate the use of pictures 
and captions. The subheading “Levels of 
behavior in psychodiagnosis” is concerned 
with the various degrees of consciousness 
(and censorship) which the subject brings 
into the examining situation. The discrimi- 
nation among these levels (opinion, overt, 
implicit) was formulated by Rosenzweig 
(1950b) on the basis of investigative ex- 
perience with the P-F. 


P-F as a dependent variable 
Projective identification 


a. Personality organization 
b. Self-concept and self-esteem 


diagnosis 

а. Personality set or behavior 
level elicited 

b. Social desirability, 
faking, and conformity 


test 


CITATION INDEX 


I. Basic Research and Evaluation 


l. 


2 


Basic papers 

a. Frustration and aggression constructs — conceptual: Rosenzweig, 1934b, 
1944, 19502, 1960, 1962, 1964, 1969, 1970. 

b. Frustration constructs — experimental foundations: Popp, 1974; Rosen- 
zweig, 1937, 1938b, 1938c, 1943; Rosenzweig, et al., 1938; Rosenzweig & 
Sarason, 1942; Sarason & Rosenzweig, 1942. 

c. Preliminary frustration tests: Rosenzweig, 1935, 1938b, 1945, 1960. 

d. Projective test constructs: Rosenzweig, 1950b, 1951. 


: Manuals: Banissoni, et al., 1954, 1955; Bernstein, 1968; Bjersted, 19682, 


1968b; Duhm & Hansen, 1957; Ferracuti, 1955a, 1955b; Hayashi & Sumita, 
1956, 1957; Hórman & Moog, 1957; Kramer & Le Gat, 1970; Lebbolo, 1955; 
Nencini, et al., 1958; Nick, 1970; Pareek, 1958b, 1959b; Pareek, et al., 1968; 
Pareek & Rosenzweig, 1959; Pichot & Danjon, 1951; Pichot, et al., 19562, 
1956b; Rosenzweig, 1950d, 1950f, 1950g. 1950h, 1967b; Rosenzweig, et al., 
1946, 1947, 1948; Sacco, 1955. 


- Reviews and expositions; Anzieu, 1960; Battegay & Rauchfleisch, 1974; 


Bjerstedt, 1964, 1965; Carli & Ancona, 1968; Challman & Symonds, 1953; 
Christiansen, 1955a, 1955b; Clarke, 1951; Coetsier, 1963; Cortada, 1960; 
Crenshaw, et al., 1968; Davreux, 1969; Delay, et al., 1955; *Edelman, 1959; 
Hayashi, 1961; Hiltmann, 1965; Hwang, 1968; Kramer, 1958b, 1959c, 
1959d, 1959e, 1960, 1963, 1965; Lehner & Kube, 1955; Lindzey, 1959; 
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Mills, 1965; Mirmow, 1952b; Nava & Cunha, 1957b; Nemes, 1968; Nencini, 
1965: Nencini & Banissoni, 1954; Pareek, 1959b, 1960a, 1964; Pichot, 1954; 
Pichot & Cardinet, 1955; Pitkanen, 1963; Reid, 1951; Rosenzweig, 1950c, 
1950e, 1953, 1956a, 1956b, 1960, 1962, 1964, 1965, 1967a, 1968, 1976a, 
1976b, 1976c; Rosenzweig, et al, 1944; Rosenzweig & Kogan, 1949; 
Schwartz, 1957b; Shimazu, 1961; Snyders, 1961; Stern, 1952, 1954; Sumita, 
et al., 1964; Sutcliffe, 1955; Trentini, 1962; Villerbu, 1969; Watson, 1951; 
Werner, 1966;Wilson & Frumkin, 1968; Zubin, et al., 1965. 


II. Reliability 


1. Scoring: Clarke, et al., 1947; Delay, et al., 1955; Mirmow, 1952b: Pareek, 
19582; Pareek & Devi, 1965; Pichot & Danjon, 1955. 

2. Retest: Adinolfi, et al., 1973; Bernard, 1949; Delay, et al., 1955; Mirmow, 
1952b; Pichot & Danjon, 1955; Rosenzweig, 1960: Rosenzweig, et al., 1973, 
1974, 1975; Sanford & Rosenstock, 1952; Schwartz, 1952; Werner, 1966. 

3. Internal consistency 
a. Correlational: Berkun & Burdick, 1964; Cox, 1957; Sutcliffe, 1955, 1957; 

Taylor, 1952; Taylor & Taylor, 1951; Werner, 1966. 

b. Factorial and related structural analysis: Hayashi & Ichitani, 1964, 1970; 
Hayashi, et al., 1959; Ichitani, 1964, 1965a, 1965b, 1965c, 1966a, 1966b; 
Ichitani & Maegawa, 1968; Ichitani & Takeda, 1966, 1967; Ichitani & 
Uemura, 1965; Klippstein, 1972; Nencini, 1956-1958; Nencini & Misiti, 
1956a; Rauchfleish, 1971b; Schalock & MacDonald, 1966; *Smith, 1961; 
Sumita, 1961; Sumita, et al., 1964. 


III. Validity 


1. Construct: Adinolfi, et al., 1973; Banik, 1964; Bell, 1949; Bennett & Jordan, 
1958; Cutter, 1963; Fisher & Hinds, 1951; French, 1950; Graine, 1957; 
*Gross, 1965; Hanvik, 1950; *Harris, 1955; Hart, 1974; Holzberg & Posner, 
1951; Ichitani, 1966a, 1966b; Kaswan, et al., 1960; Lerner & Murphy, 1941; 
*Leonardi, 1973; Lesser, 1959; Levitt & Lyle, 1955; Lindzey, 1950b; 
Lindzey & Goldwyn, 1954; Lindzey & Tejessy, 1956; *Lockwood, 1975; 
*Ludwig, 1967; Ludwig, 1970, 1972; MacArthur, 1955; Mausner, 1961; 
Meyer & Schófer, 1974; Mirmow, 1952; *Monosoff, 1964; Nava & Cunha, 
1957a; Nencini & Misiti, 1956b; Nencini & Venier, 19662; Palmer, 1957; 
Pareek, 1958d; Pareek & Kumar, 1966; Pichot, 1955; de Renzi & Gatti, 1958; | 
Rogers & Paul, 1959; Rosenzweig & Mirmow, 1950; Ross, et al., 1963; Saito, | 
1973; Schalock & MacDonald, 1966; Schwartz, 1952; Schwartz & Karlin, 
1954; *Seidman, 1964; Siegel, et al., 1957; Smith, 1958; Takala, 1953; 
Takala & Takala, 1957; Trentini, 1962; Walker, 1951; Wilson, 1973. 

. Criterion-related: Albee & Goldman, 1950; Angelino & Shedd, 1955; 

Bennett, 1958; Coché, 1974; Delay, et al., 1953, 1955; Falls & Blake, 1948; 
Getzels & Guba, 1955; Hart, 1974; Himmelweit & Petrie, 1951; Holzberg & 
Posner, 1951; Jones, 1973; Karlin & Schwartz, 1953; Ктатег,1958а; Krieger | 
& Schwartz, 1965; Lindzey & Goldwyn, 1954; Lipman, 1959; Ludwig, 1970; 
Masson, 1973; Megargee, 1966a, 1966b; Mehlman & Whiteman, 1955; 
Mirmow, 1952a, 1952b; Misiti & Ponso, 1958; Mukerji & Debabrata, 1968; 
Nisenson, 1972; Norman & Kleinfeld, 1958; Pareek, 1960c; Quay & 
Sweetland, 1954; Rapaport & Marshall, 1962; Rauchfleisch, 1971a, 1973, 
1974; Rosenzweig, 1963; Sanford & Rosenstock, 1952; *Schneider, 1974; | 
Schwartz, 1957а; Simos, 1950; Singh, et al., 1972; Swickard & Spilka, 1961; | 

Thiesen & Meister, 1949; Trapp, 1959; Trentini, 1966, 1968; Van Dam, | 
1970; Wallen, et al., 1964; *White, 1971; Wilson, 1973; Zimet, et al., 1973. | 


N 


3. Pragmatic (inferred and applied): See Sections IV-XII infra. | 
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IV. Developmental and Individual Differences 


i. 


Age: Angelino & Shedd, 1955, 1956; Banik, 1964; Cesa-Bianchi & Trentini, 
1962; Coetsier & Lagae, 1961; Ferracuti & Ricciardi, 1954; Habets, 1958; 
Ichitani & Uemura, 1965; Lynch & Arndt, 1973; Pareek, 1960b; Rosenzweig, 
et al., 1948; Schwartz & Kleemeier, 1965; Sharma, 1975; Stoltz & Smith, 
1959; Thiesen & Meister, 1949; Zimet, et al., 1973. 


. Sex: Cesa-Bianchi & Trentini, 1962; *Corke, 1962; Ichitani, 1964; *Lock- 


wood, 1975; Moore & Schwartz, 1963; Oeser & Emery, 1954; Rosenzweig, 
1969, 1970; Rosenzweig & Braun, 1969, 1970; Roth & Puri, 1967; Sharma, 
1975; Spache, 1951; Stoltz & Smith, 1959; Wendland, 1954; Zaidi & Shafi, 
1965. 


. Special conditions: 


a. Handicapped: *Breithaupt, 1960; *Dvonch, 1968; Jervis & Haslerud, 
1950; *Kahn, 1951; Lange, 1959; Lynch & Arndt, 1973; *Solomon, 1962; 
Van Roy, 1954; Wallen, et al., 1964; Weise, 1971. 

b. Athletics: Husman, 1955; Riccio & Antonelli, 1962; *Schneider, 1974. 

c. Extrasensory perception: Eilbert & Schmeidler, 1950; Osis & Fahler, 
1965; Schmeidler, 1950, 1954; Schmeidler & McConnell, 1958. 


. Other Situations: Eppel & Eppel, 1966; Ferguson, 1954; Foulds, 1958; 


Foulds, et al., 1960; Hines, 1963; Hwang, 1969; Іаппассаго, 1962; Kojima, 
1960; Kramer, 1959a, 1959b; Lebbolo, 1952; *Maruyama, 1969; Matton, 
1961; Mikawa & Boston, 1968; Misiti & Ponzo, 1958; Petiziol & Ricco, 1960; 
Ricciuti, 1951; *Shapiro, 1954; Simons, 1967b; Spache, 1950; Sundgren, 
1964; Tausch-Habeck, 1956; Tewari & Shukla, 1968; Tewari & Tewari, 1968; 
Villerbu, 1967; Wessman, et al., 1960; Zuk, 1956. 


V. Clinical Disorders 


1 


Neurotic and behavior disorders: Abrams, 1953; Canter, 1953; Coleman & 
Seret, 1950; Cremieux, et al., 1956; Davids & Oliver, 1960; Foulds, et al., 
1960; Harth, 1966; Himmelweit & Petrie, 1951; Hybl & Stagner, 1952; 
Ichitani, 1965c; Kupferman & Ulmer, 1964; Lord, 1952; Meyer, et al., 1968; 
Minski & Desai, 1955; N&mec, 1961; Pasquet, et al., 1955; Rosenzweig & 
Rosenzweig, 1952; Simos, 1950; Singh, et al., 1972; Starer, 1952; Stern, 
1954; Thaller, et al., 1967. 


. Depression and suicide: Arneson & Feldman, 1968; *Bulato, 1961; Delay, et 


al., 1953, 1955; Dorpat & Ripley, 1960; Farberow, 1950; Holzberg, et al., 
1951; Lester, 1970; Levenson & Neuringer, 1970; Nencini, et al., 1953; 
Pasquet, et al., 1955; Preston, 1964; Selkin & Morris, 1971; Simos, 1950; 
*Waugh, 1974; Winfield & Sparer, 1953; Wittenborn & Plante, 1963; 
Wittenborn, et al., 1961. 


. Schizophrenia: Albee, 1950; Brown & Lacey, 1954; Delay, et al., 1953, 1955; 


*Diamond, 1955; Foulds, et al., 1960; Hybl & Stagner, 1952; Iacono, 1955; 
Moss, et al., 1958; Nathan, 1963; Pasquet, et al., 1955; Shakow, et al., 1945; 
Simos, 1950; Starer, 1952; *Williams, 1965. 


. Epilepsy: Canter, 1953; Landisberg, 1947; *Prensky, 1958-59. / 
. Psychosomatic problems: Abrams, 1953; Bell, et al., 1953; Belloni, et al., 


1956; Bennett & Johannsen, 1954; Cobb, et al., 1962; Ferracuti, et al., 1953; 
Ferracuti & Rizzo, 1955; Ferracuti & Turillazzi, 1954; Fine & Sweeney, 
1968; Foster, 1958; Franklin & Brozek, 1949; Funkenstein, et al., 1953, 
1957; Gainotti & Cianchetti, 1967; Herbert, 1965; Johannsen & Bennett, 
1955; Jores & von Kerékjirt6, 1967; Knoblach, 1971; Koninckx & Dongier, 
1970; Korkes & Lewis, 1955; Lewinsohn, 1956; Loveland & Singer, 1959; 
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McDonough, 1964; Meyer, et al., 1968; Minski & Desai, 1955; Mordkoff 
Golas, 1968; Némec, 1961; Pflanz & von Uexküll, 1962; Pierloot & Van Roy 
1969; *Prensky, 1958-59; Rapisarda & Romeo, 1965; Schwartz & Klee 
1965; Seitz, et al., 1953; Seward, et al., 1951; *Solomon, 1962; Tridenti, 
al., 1972; Vieira, et al., 1973; Volle & Spilka, 1961; Wendland, 1954. 

6. Alcoholism and drug addiction: Bathhurst & Glatt, 1959; Brown & La 
1954; Coché, 1974; Coda & Bertalot, 1962; Cormier, et al., 1973; Delay, ei 
al, 1955; *Diamond, 1955; Edwards, et al., 1969; *Gold, 1960; Haward, 
1969; McGlothlin, et al., 1964; Murphy, 1956; Ross, et al., 1963; буте, 
1957; Takala, et al., 1957. 

‚ Other conditions: *Adar, 1971; Boyd, et al., 1973; Coché, 1974; *Davis, 
1955; *Dvonch, 1968; *English, 1961; Grousset, et al., 1957; Guyotat & 
Guillaumin, 1960; Hanvik, 1950; Holzberg & Hahn, 1952; Ichitani, 1965a; 
Kamiya, 1959; Koski, 1969; Matton, 1961; Mouren, et al., 1956; Picard, e 
al., 1956; Rauchfleisch, 19715; Sopchak, 1956; Stern, 1954; *Sviland, 1972 
Van Roy, 1954; Wittenborn, et al., 1964. y 


VI. Antisocial Behavior 


1. Crime: Mercer & Kyriazis, 1962; Petrauskas, 1962; de Renzi & Gatti, 1958; 
Rosenzweig, 1963; Wolfgang & Ferracuti, 1967. 

2. Delinquency: Banik, 1964; Chorost, 1962; Duhm, 1959; Ferguson, 1954; 
Foreman, 1962; Foster, 1958; Foulds, 1945; *Friedland, 1960; Gatling, 
1950; *Gold, 1960; Grygier, 1954; Hart, 1974; Hashimoto, 1961: Holzberg & 
Hahn, 1952; Jones, 1973; Kramer, 1958b; Lindzey & Goldwyn, 1954; Lyon 
& Vinacke, 1955; Megargee, 1966a, 1966b; Mitchell, 1967: Norman & 
Kleinfeld, 1958; Petrauskas, 1962; *Purdom, 1958-59; Rauchfleisch, 1973; 

1974; Rosenzweig, 1963; *Shapiro, 1954; Sivanandam, 1971 ; Smith, 1958; 
*Solomon, 1962; Swickard & Spilka, 1961; Teichman, 1971; *Temmer, 
1958; Vane, 1954; *White, 1971 ; Wolfgang & Ferracuti, 1967. 

3. Penal system effects: Bennett & Rudoff, 1960; Fry, 1949; *Hecker, 1972; 


Kaswan, et al., 1960; Mercer & Kyriazis, 1962; Peizer, 1956: Rapaport & 
Marshall, 1962. 


VII. Personnel Selection and Industrial Applications 


1. Personnel: Boisbourdin, et al., 1956; Delys & Zeghers, 1955; Dooher & 
Marting, 1957; DuBois & Watson, 1950; Guion & Gottier, 1965; Hedberg, 
1957; *Jackson, 1950; Kinslinger, 1966; Kramer, 1961; Mandell, 1957; 
Perczel & Perczel, 1969; Pym, 1963, 1965; *Reynolds, 1972; Schwartz & 
Levine, 1965; Sinaiko, 1949; Van Dam, 1970. 


2. Accident proneness: Harris, 1953; Heiss, 1967; Krall, 1953; McGuire, 1956; 
Preston, 1964, 


VIII. Counseling and Therapy 

1. Counseling — educational: *Friedland, 1960; Harth, 1966; Hashimoto, 1961; 
Kupferman & Ulmer, 1964; Mensh & Mason, 1951; Whetstone, 1965. 

2. Psychotherapy: Bennett & Rudoff, 1960; *Davis, 1955; *Hecker, 1972; Hybl 
& Stagner, 1952; Kramer, 1958b; *Maskit, 1961; Mouren, et al., 1956; Peizer, 
1956; Rapaport & Marshall, 1962; Rosenzweig, 1938a, 1950a, 1968; Selkin & 
Morris, 1971; *Temmer, 1958; Van Roy, 1954. 2 

3. Psychiatric treatment: Carpenter, 1957; Meyer, et al., 1968; Moss, et al., 
s Mdh. et al., 1957; Wittenborn & Plante, 1963; Wittenborn, et al., 
1961. к 1 


4. Behavior therapy: *Dunlap, 1969; *Monosoff, 1964. 


~ 
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IX. Educational and School Psychology 


XI. 


ы 


1. Teacher selection and effects; *Bennett, 1958; Bjerstedt, 1967; Bjerstedt & 
шг; 1967; Downing, et al., 1965; Herbert & Turnbull, 1963; Whetstone, 
1965. 

2. Achievement; *Adler, 1964; Davids & Oliver, 1960; *Hines, 1963; *Junken, 
1953; Nathan, 1963; Roth & Puri, 1967; Shaw & Black, 1960; *Smith, 1961; 
Weiner & Ader, 1965. 

‚ Mental retardation: Angelino & Shedd, 1956; *Dunlap, 1969; Foreman, 
1962; Foulds, 1945; Ichitani & Maegawa, 1968; Lipman, 1959; Petiziol & 
Ricco, 1960; Portnoy & Stacey, 1954; *Ross, 1965. 

4. Speech correction: *Emerick, 1967; *English, 1961; *Lowinger, 1952; 
Madison & Norman, 1952; Murphy, 1953; Némec, 1961; Quarrington, 1953; 
Sheehan, 1958. 

5. Reading ability and disability: *Bishop, 1972; Connolly, 1969; Corman, 
1963-64; *Lieberman, 1969; *McKinley, 1958; *Myklebust, 1969; *Purdom, 
1958-59; Spache, 1950, 1951, 1954, 1955, 1957, 1963; Zimet, et al., 1973. 

. Intelligence: Angelino & Shedd, 1955; *Breithaupt, 1960; Karlin & Schwartz, 
1953; МеСагу & Tracktir, 1957; Rauchfleisch, 1974; Shaw & Black, 1960. 

7. Other problems: Chorost, 1962; Harth, 1966; Jervis & Haslerud, 1950; Jones, 
1973; *Kahn, 1951; Lange, 1959; MacArthur, 1955; Mensh & Mason, 1951; 
*Mintz, 1968; Pitkünen, 1969; Sears & Sherman, 1964; Simons, 1967b; 
Sundgren, 1964; Tewari & Gautam, 1966; Tewari & Shukla, 1968; Wright & 
McCary, 1969. 


Family Interactions 
Bornstein & Coleman, 1956; Chorost, 1962; Foulds, 1945; Helfant, 1952: 
Herbst, 1954; Hwang, 1969; Іаппассаго, 1962; Kates, 1951; Kojima, 1960; 
*McKinley, 1958; *Maruyama, 1969; Mikawa & Boston, 1968; *Musgrove, 
1965; Reck, et al., 1969; *Saltzman, 1965; Sopchak, 1956; Teichman, 1971; 
*Weatherly, 1966. 


Cultural, Interethnic, and Socioeconomic Differences 

1. Ethnic: *Corke, 1962; Lesser, 1958; McCary, 1950, 1956; McCary & 
Tracktir, 1957; Megargee, 1966; *Misa, 1967; Portnoy & Stacey, 1954; 
*Solomon, 1962; Sommer, 1954; Vinacke, 1959; Winslow & Brainerd, oo 

. Religious: Brown, 1965; Dreger, 1952; Godin, 1960; Kirschner, etal., 62; 
РОЛ 1955; *Saltzman, 1965; Sarker, 1969; *Weatherly, 1966; Weinstein, 
et al., 1963. 

3. Life style: Coons, 1957; Eppel & Eppel, 1966; Hayes, 1949; Helfant, 1952; 
mier 1954; Levinson, 1966; Lorioz, 1965; Masson, 1973; *Misa, 1967; 
Miyawaki, 1958; Oeser & Emery, 1954; Ricciuti, 1951; Saito, 1973; Sarker, 
1969. 

4. Socioeconomic: Adinolfi, et al., 1973; Coons, 1957; Downing, et al., 1965; 
Hart, 1974: Lorioz, 1965; Parsons, 1955; Saito, 1973; Stoltz & Smith, 1959; 
Trentini & Muzio, 1970. eie 2 V nen 

5. Prejudice and authoritarianism: Brown, 1947; Canter oemaker, H 
Gee. & Guba, 1955; Harrigan, et al., 1961; Harvey, 1962; Hayes, 1949; 
Jones, 1973; Kuethe, 1964; Lesser, 1958; Lindzey, 1950a, 1950b; Nisenson, 
1972: Roberts & Jessor, 1958; Sanford & Rosenstock, 1952; Sarnoff, 1951; 
Sommer, 1954; Taft, 1958; Takala & Takala, 1957; Trentini, 1970; Wilson, 


1973; Wright & Harvey, 1965. 


N 
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6. Cross-cultural: Adinolfi, et al, 1973; Ainsworth & Ainsworth, 1962; 


Ferracuti & Ricciardi, 1954; Gabriel & Herd, 1960; Herbert, 1965; Hwang, 
1969; Leblanc, 1956; Lyon & Vinacke, 1955; McCary, 1950, 1956; Norman 
& Kleinfeld, 1958; Oeser & Emery, 1954; Pareek, 1958c, 1960a, 1960b, 
1964; Sanford & Rosenstock, 1952; Swickard & Spilka, 1961; Takala & 
Takala, 1957; Triandis & Lambert, 1961; Zaidi & Shafi, 1965. 


XII. Experimental Psychodynamics 


na 


t3 


P-F as a dependent variable: Albee & Goldman, 1950; Albert, 1957; Berkun 
& Burdick, 1964; Canter & Shoemaker, 1960; Clark, 1946; Cutter, 1963; 
*Diamond, 1955; Franklin & Brozek, 1949; French, 1950; Ichitani & Takeda, 
1966, 1967; Kates, 1952; Lange, 1959; *Leonardi, 1973; Lindzey, 1959; 
Lindzey & Tejessy, 1956; Loveland & Singer, 1959; McQueen & Pearson, 
1959: Pitkänen, 1963; Schwartz, et al., 1964; Simkins, 1961; Simons, 19672; 
Taft, 1971; Taylor, 1953; Timaeus & Wolf, 1962; *White, 1971; Zuk, 1956. 


. Projective indentification: Bell & Rosenzweig, 1965; Moore & Schwartz, 


1963: Nencini & Venier, 1966b; Ricciuti, 1951; *Saltzman, 1965; Schwartz, 
1957b; Silverstein, 1957; Sutcliffe, 1955; Wallon & Webb, 1957. 


. Personality dynamics: 


a. Personality organization: Albert, 1957; Altrocchi, et al., 1964; Barber, 
1964; *Barta, 1962; Btichatek & Koláfsky, 1959; *Bulato, 1961; Canter, 
1953: Christiansen, 1959; Clark, 1946; Coleman, 1967; Croce, 1968; 
*Edelman, 1959; Fisher & Hinds, 1951; Getzels & Guba, 1955; Graine, 
1957; *Gross, 1965; *Harris, 1955; *Hines, 1972; Hwang, 1969; Jenkin, 
1955; Kates, 1951; Lindzey & Riecken, 1951; Magistretti, 1952; 
Masciocchi & Monteverdi, 1958; *Maskit, 1961; *Mintz, 1968; O'Connell, 
1969; Otsu, 1961; Rauchfleisch, 1973; Rosenzweig, 1937, 1938a, 1938c, 
1943, 1950a, 1950f, 1951, 19672; Rosenzweig & Sarason, 1942; Sanford 
& Rosenstock, 1952; Sarason & Rosenzweig, 1942; Schill & Black, 1969; 
Schmeidler, 1954; Schmeidler & McConnell, 1958; Schwartz, 1952; 
*Seidman, 1964; Shor, et al., 1966; Taft, 1971; Taylor, 1953; Trentini, 
1966, 1968, 1970; Weiss & Fine, 1956; Wright & McCary, 1969; 
Zuckerman, 1955. 

b. Self-concept and self-esteem: *Ludwig, 1967; Ludwig, 1970; Mitchell, 
1967; Roberts & Jessor, 1958; Rogers & Paul, 1959; Schill & Black, 1967; 
Sears & Sherman, 1964; Teichman, 1971; Zuk, 1956. 


- Levels of behavior in psychodiagnosis: 


a. Personality set or behavior level elicited: Borgatta, 1951; Coleman, 1967; 
Grygier, 1954; *Lockwood, 1975; *Ludwig, 1967; Ludwig, 1972; Me- 
Queen & Pearson, 1959; Megargee, 1966b; Nisenson, 1972; Rosenzweig. 
1934а, 1950b; Sanford, 1950-51; Simos, 1950; Sutcliffe, 1955; Szakács.. 
1968; Wallon & Webb, 1957; Wechsberg, 1951. 

b. Social desirability, test faking and conformity: Graine, 1957; Mitchell, 
1967; Pavlovic, 1964; Rosenzweig, 1967b; Silverstein, 1957; Trentini, 
1961; Whitman & Schwartz, 1966, 1967. 
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Susceptibility to Faking of a Sentence Completion Test 
of Ego Development 


CAROLYN REDMORE 
Washington University 


Summary: 


Effects of faking on a sentence completion test of ego development, explored 


in five experiments, partially confirmed the developmental hypothesis that persons can 
lower their ego level test scores but not increase them. When faking high on retest, subjects’ 
scores either stayed the same or increased by about a half step. Only intensive study of ego 
development seemed genuinely to increase scores. When faking a bad impression or a low 
ego level, subjects’ scores decreased, typically to the pre-Conformist level. Unexpectedly, 
attempts to make a good impression lowered high scores, especially for women, Because the 
test is susceptible to factors which can artificially lower scores, careful planning and 
evaluation of testing conditions must accompany test use. 


Since the Washington University 
Sentence Completion Test of Ego De- 
velopment (WU-SC) is designed to mea- 
sure a stable characteristic, a legitimate 
concern is the immunity of the test to 
situational or transient influences. Rela- 
tively little research has dealt with this 
problem in relation to projective tests of 
any kind. However, with the exception of 
the early work of Fosberg (1941, 1943) 
with the Rorschach, the evidence suggests 
that subjects can control to some degree 
their test responses (Carp & Shavzin, 
1950; Henry & Rotter, 1956; Meltzoff, 
1951; Summerwell, Campbell, & Sarason, 
1958; Wallon & Webb, 1957; Weisskopf & 
Dieppa, 1951). Such evidence is not 
necessarily damaging to the develop- 
mental theory of ego on which the 
WU-SC test is based (Loevinger & Wessler, 
1970), for the theory implies that a 
person may be able to revert to earlier 
levels, but cannot consistently affect a 
level beyond his own. Each succeeding 
level entails a view of reality more com- 
plex than the preceding one, but one's 
earlier view is not obliterated. Each 

These studies were supported by Grant 
MH-05115 from the U.S. Public Health Service, 
National Institute of Mental Health. The author 
is indebted to Jane Loevinger for her coopera- 
tion in conducting Experiments 2 and 3 and to 
both her and David Wright for their comments 
on this paper. Experiment 4 is based on a thesis 
by Robert Tate submitted to Washington 
University in partial fulfillment of the require- 
ments for the Master of Arts degree. The 
additional help of David Wright, Ruth Lucas, 
Laura Bonneville, Ellen Rashbaum, Sally Rude, 


and Dan Pollets with the sentence completion 
rating is gratefully acknowledged. 


person is assumed to have a core level of 
ego functioning, manifest in his responses 
to 36 sentence stems. The characteristics 
of the successive stages (Loevinger, 1966; 
Loevinger & Wessler, 1970) constitute the 
rating scale and the definition of ego 
development. The code names for the 
stages, in sequence, are Impulsive, Self- 
Protective, Early Conformist, Late Con- 
formist, Conscientious, Autonomous, and 
Integrated. 

The five test-retest experiments re- 
ported here evolved in the attempt to 
determine to what extent subjects can 
distort their ego level scores. In three 
experiments knowledge of ego develop- 
ment was manipulated with subjects 
being asked to fake a high or low ego 
level on retest and in two experiments 
naive subjects were asked to try to create 
a favorable or unfavorable impression on 
retest. The general hypothesis was that 
relative to their core level of functioning 
persons may lower but not increase their 
scores. It was also predicted that, when 
faked and spontaneous protocols were 
randomly mixed, raters would be able to 
identify the faked-low and bad-impres- 
sion protocols but would be less success- 
ful in distinguishing between spontaneous 
and faked-high or faked-good protocols. 


Experiment 1 


The purpose of this experiment was to 
determine whether knowledge about ego 
development gained in the context of an 
introductory psychology class could be 
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Source 


Pharmacy college, 
freshman class 


General hospital, 
psychiatry staff seminar 


N 


3 University, 

graduate psychology seminar 
4 University, 

introductory psychology class 
5 University, 


social psychology class 


Faking and a SC Test of Ego Development 


Table 1 
Description of Subjects by Source, Age, and Sex 


N 


Women 
97 36 
221 7 3 


19-40 


N 
© 
N 
N 


18-23 


Note. Numbers include only subjects present for both test sessions. 


used by subjects to raise or to lower 
scores on the WU-SC test. 


Method 


Subjects. This experiment was con- 
ducted with students in a required fresh- 
man class in psychology at a college of 
pharmacy. Table 1 describes the sample 
by age and sex. All but 5% of the class 
were present for both test sessions. 


Procedure. Initially, the test was given 
with the standard instructions by the 
author and a male graduate student at the 
beginning of a regular class period. Two 
weeks later the research design was 
explained to the class and the author gave 
a 25-minute lecture describing ego de- 
velopment. (In this and the following two 
studies there was no discussion of how 
development is revealed in sentence com- 
pletions.) At the beginning of the lecture 
subjects were given a copy of Table 1 
from Loevinger and Wessler (1970), 
describing each ego level, and were 
allowed to use it during the retest. For 
the retest immediately following the 
lecture, a random half of the students 


were told to try to answer as a person at 
the Conscientious level or higher would, 
and the other half to try to answer as a 
person at the Self-Protective level or 
lower would. Attentiveness to the lecture 
and interest in the test sessions varied. 

In this study and the remaining ones 
the following rating procedure was used. 
Protocols, numbered randomly (making 
pre- and posttests indistinguishable), were 
typed with all identifying information 
removed. Then lists were typed of all ! 
responses to each item and the 36 items 
divided among experienced raters for 
rating by the manual (Loevinger, Wessler, 
& Redmore, 1970). Two kinds of scores 
were derived. The one used in all tabular 
presentations is based only on the cumu- 
lative distribution of item ratings 
(Loevinger & Wessler, 1970, p. 129) and 
is referred to as the automatic score. The 
other score is based on rater judgment of 
the entire protocol as well as the auto- 
matic score. In the latter instance two 
raters independently read each test and, 
using both the automatic score and non- 
psychometric signs, assign an ego level. If 
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Table 2 
Distribution of Ego Level by Study 


Ego Level? 


Self-Protective (Delta) 
Transition (Delta/3) 
Early Conformist (1—3) 
Late Conformist (I—%) 
Conscientious (1—4) 
Transition (I—4/5) 


Autonomous (1—5) 


Integrated (1—6) 
N 


4 Based on automatically derived scores from spontaneous tests. 


the two raters disagree, a third rater is 
added. Disagreements of only a half step 
are resolved automatically by the major- 
ity decision, while disagreements of more 
than a half step are resolved by discussion 
among the three raters.! This rating will 
be referred to as the compromised rating. 

Later two experienced raters read the 
tandomly mixed protocols specifically to 
identify those which were spontaneous, 
faked high, or faked low. The raters knew 
the approximate number of protocols of 

` each type. 


Results 


_ The Pearson product-moment correla- 
tion between automatic and compro- 
mised ego level scores was .91. A notable, 
but not significant, difference was that 
for compromised scores only two subjects 
Were at the pre-Conformist level, while 
twelve subjects were pre-Conformist by 
the automatic score. Distribution of ego 


1 Because the rating was done within the same 
pees р! that published the manual and 
pecause the reliability studies reported there are 

oth extensive and satisfactory, inter-rater reli- 
aries were not computed for this series of 


level and median scores are given in Table 
2. In this experiment ego scores (col- 
lapsed into four categories,  pre- 
Conformist and Conformist combined, 
Late Conformist, Conscientious, and 
Autonomous) of women were significant- 
ly higher than those of men, x7 (3) = 
10.64, p < .02. For women the median 
was Conscientious and for men Late 
Conformist. к 


As Table 3 indicates, under the low- 
ego-level instructions, scores decreased 
significantly, typically by more than a 
half step. With respect to the actual retest 
distribution, by automatic scores 76% 
and by compromised scores 60% of the 
subjects dropped to the pre-Conformist 
level. Under high-ego-level instructions 
for men, significant increases occurred for 
both automatic and compromised scores. 
Among women increases were significant 
only for automatic scores and were 
mostly a half step. For both sexes every 
spontaneous pre-Conformist score in- 
creased more than a half-step under the 
high-ego-level set. 

In sorting protocols according to re- 
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some surprise and embarrassment at this 
assignment, but it was taken in good part. 

The protocols were randomly mixed 
with those from two other samples and 
ratings done by five raters, one of whom 
was a novice, that is, had completed the 
scoring exercises in the manual but had 
not previously rated WU-SC tests. An ego 
level score was derived only for the 
pretests. Since pages 1 and 2 of the 
posttest were written under different 
instructions, an Item Sum Score was 
computed for each page. This score is the 
sum of item ratings when the ratings are 
translated into the ordinal scale 0-9 
(Impulsive = 0, transition to Delta = 1, 
Delta = 2, . . . Integrated = 9). 
Results 

Pretest automatic and compromised 
ego level scores were highly correlated (r 
= .91). Item Sum Score decreased signifi- 
cantly under the low-ego-level instruc- 
tions, but did not change significantly 
under the high-ego-level set (see Table 3). 


Experiment 3 


Since experiments 1 and 2 demonstra- 
ted that scores could be lowered but were 
less clear-cut as to whether they could be 
raised, attention in this experiment was 
limited to the high-ego-level set. 


Method 


Subjects. Subjects were enrolled in 
Loevinger’s graduate seminar in ego de- 
velopment (see Table 1). Three of the 13 
subjects were undergraduates and the rest 
graduate students. Three students in the 
class did not retake the test. 

Procedure, The sentence completion 
test was administered by the instructor 
under standard instructions at the begin- 
ning of the semester. At the end of the 
semester each subject was asked to retake 
the test as if he were a person of high ego 
level. On both occasions subjects took the 
test with unusual seriousness, on the 
average taking more time than normal to 
complete it. 

Protocols were randomly mixed with 
those from five other samples, including 
those of Experiment 5. Scores were de- 
rived by five persons, one a novice. 


Faking and a SC Test of Ego Develo, 


Between item rating and derivation 
compromised ego level scores, raters 
told that while most of the protocols” 
were spontaneous, some were faked, and 
they were asked to note which o 
seemed to be faked. The raters were 
aware of the different instructions in” 
Experiments 3 and 5, but not the exact” 
percentage of the sample that any one 
response set represented. 


Results | 

Automatic and compromised scores. 
were correlated .91. Table 3 shows that 
with a high-ego-level set automatic scores | 
increased significantly, typically by a half 
step. For compromised scores the in- 
crease was not significant primarily be- 
cause the two scores at the ceiling of the 
scale decreased. Otherwise the pattern of 
change was the same for the two methods. 
of scoring. 

Raters were unsuccessful in identifying 
faked protocols in the randomly mixed 
sample. One rater did identify all of the 
faked-high protocols in her share of the 
rating, but at the expense of misidentify- 
ing twice as many spontaneous protocols 
as faked. 


Experiment 4 


The purpose of this experiment was to 
determine whether trying to make a 
favorable or an unfavorable impression on 
the sentence completion test would alter 
Scores. 


Method 


Subjects. Subjects were volunteers, 
mostly sophomores, from an introduc- 
tory psychology class (see Table 1), who 
earned credit toward their course grade. 
Every subject was present for both test 
sessions. 

Procedure. Testing consisted of two 
extracurricular 40-minute sessions опе! 
week apart (Tate, 1970), with the first - 
Session conducted under standard con- 
ditions. At the second session half of the 
men and half of the women, randomly - 
selected, were given the WU-SC test with 
written instructions to attempt to create | 
a highly favorable impression on the 
person scoring the test. The remaining | 
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half of the group was given tests with 
written instructions to create a highly 
unfavorable impression. 

Two novice raters each rated half of 
the 36 items. A third, experienced rater 
was added to derive scores. After rating 
was completed, three raters (two experi- 
enced and one novice) read the randomly 
mixed protocols trying to distinguish 
among those written spontaneously, to 
make a good impression, or to make a 
bad impression. The raters knew the 
approximate number of protocols of each 
type. 


Results 

The correlation between automatic 
and compromised scores was .81. The 
experimental results were the same for 
both scores. Under the bad-impression 
instructions over 80% of the scores 
dropped to the pre-Conformist level. The 
only ones which did not consistently 


"follow this pattern were those originally 


above Conscientious; in this instance, 
although scores dropped, only a third of 
them were at pre-Conformist levels. 
Under good-impression instructions 
Scores changed significantly only for the 
women (see Table 3). Their median ego 
level dropped from the Conscientious 
level to Late Conformist. Although sex 
differences for spontaneous ego level 
Scores were not significant for the entire 
Sample, women's scores tended to be 
higher than men's. By chance this sex 
difference was accentuated in the good- 
impression group; for both automatic and 
compromised scores 6046 of the men were 
Late Conformist while only 20% of the 
women were that low. Thus, the sex 
difference resulting from the good- 
impression set is confounded with ego 
level, so that from this experiment one 
cannot tell whether all high ego level 
scores or whether only high ego level 
Scores for women would drop. 

_ The three raters were highly successful 
in guessing which protocols were written 
to fake a bad impression, obtaining hit 
tates of 95% and 100%. Ability to 


` identify the faked-good protocols varied 


greatly among raters with hit rates of 
30%, 60% and 70%. The most common 
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error was to mislabel the faked-good 
protocols as spontaneous, 


Experiment 5 


Only part of Experiment 4 was re- 
peated. The fake-bad set was eliminated 
because the results of Experiment 4 with 
regard to it were unequivocal and consist- 
ent with a similar pilot study and the 
results in Experiments 1 and 2. 


Method 

Subjects. Subjects were a randomly se- 
lected half of an introductory social 
psychology class, heterogeneous with re- 
speot to undergraduate class standing (see 
Table 1). The other half of the class also 
took the WU-SC test, but for a separate 
reliability study (Redmore & Waldman, 
1975). About 25% of the class present for 
the first test session was absent for the 
second, which was the usual attendance 
pattern. A make-up session was scheduled 
for those who missed the second session. 
Out of 17 contacted, seven participated 
in this testing. 

Procedure. The test was given with 
standard instructions at a regular class 
period by the author and two research 
assistants, one male, one female. Two 
weeks later the author and two male 
research assistants gave the test again with 
written instructions to try to create a 
highly favorable impression on the tester. 
Upon completing the test students were 
asked to explain on the back of their test 
how they interpreted “а favorable impres- 
sion.” 

The rating of the protocols for ego 
level is described under Experiment 3. 
The descriptions of “favorable impres- 
sion” were typed onto 3 x 5 cards and 
sorted (blind as to ego level) by the 
author into categories according to simi- 
larity of content. Much diversity in con- 
ception of a good impression was ap- 
parent. Major themes were: description of 
a stereotype; emphasis on psychological 
complexity, and statements such as “I 
answered as I am.” 


Results 
Automatic and compromised ego level 
scores correlated .91. Results for the two 
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scores were consistent. As Table 3 shows, 
scores did not change significantly under 
the set to make a good impression, and 
the correlation between test and retest 
was high. Unfortunately relatively few 
scores were above the Conscientious level. 
For these scores, however, the pattern of 
change was the same as found in Experi- 
ment 4; no high men’s scores decreased, 
while two of three women’s high auto- 
matic scores decreased and all five of the 
women’s high compromised scores de- 
creased. No sex differences in the sub- 
jects’ interpretations of favorable impres- 
sion were found. 


Discussion and Conclusion 


In two of the three experiments con- 
cerning knowledge of ego development, 
contrary to the hypothesis, retest instruc- 
tions to fake a high ego level increased 
scores; however, the only substantial 
number of increases of more than a 
half-step were for automatic scores in 
Experiment 1 and were from the pre- 
Conformist levels to the Late Conformist 
level. Experiment 1 subjects were not 
primarily interested in psychology, were 
required to take the psychology course, 
and their exposure to ego developmental 
theory was brief. Since for a college 
sample this group had an unusually large 
number of spontaneous pre-Conformist 
scores, it seemed likely that for a signifi- 
cant number of subjects (mostly men) 
Test 1 was distorted by an uncharacter- 
istically casual or indifferent set, while 
Test 2 was taken in a task-oriented way 
that may have more validly reflected ego 
level. A similar effect was suspected in 
the Redmore and Waldman reliability 
study (1975), although there the decrease 
was on retest under standard instructions. 
In both instances compromised scores 
were affected much less than automatic 
ones, strengthening  Loevinger апа 
Wessler's assumption that with experi- 
enced raters the compromised score is 
more valid because it allows for signifi- 
cant contexual discriminations, otherwise 
missed. 

In contrast to Experiment 1, subjects 
in both Experiments 2 and 3 were keenly 
interested in the topic of ego develop- 
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ment and had more than a casual expo- 
sure to ego developmental theory. In 
Experiment 2, where scores did not 
change, no requirements were made of 
subjects, and there was no evidence that 
subjects did other than listen to and take 
notes on the lectures. In Experiment 3, 
where scores increased significantly, be- 
tween test and retest subjects did exten- 
sive reading, wrote several short papers, 
and took an exam. Thus, with optimal 
testing conditions it is likely that only 
intensive knowledge of ego level can 
artificially increase scores. Rarely is the 
test used under such circumstances. In 
this case the change may in fact be a real 
one, not an artifact. 

Trying to make a good impression on 
the sentence completion test was not 
expected to change ego scores. The evi- 
dence that trying to make a good impres- 
sion can lower scores of high ego level 
persons, especially women, suggests an 
alternative hypothesis: Scores will be 
distorted only if a favorable image implies 
traits characteristic of an ego level lower 
than the subject's. An ad hoc but rigorous 
content analysis of responses showed that 
with the good-impression set, whether or 
not scores decreased, the test responses 
became more cautious and more socially 
conforming. Subjects’ descriptions of 
their own set suggested this tendency was 
not always a conscious one. Other tests of 
developmental or hierarchical concep- 
tions of personality seem to be similarly 
vulnerable. Foulds and Werehime (1971) 
found that on the Personal Orientation 
Inventory, an objective measure of self- 
actualization, scores decreased on 10 of 
12 subscales when the response set was to 
make a good impression on a job applica- 
tion. Rowe (1973), using essentially the 
same set, also found a decrease in scores 
on this same test, but in addition found 
that scores increased when the set was to 
impress a university teaching assistant. 
Although it is not clear whether the 
results are significant, McGeorge (1975) 
found that scores on an objective measure 
of moral development, Rest's Defining 
Issues Test, were lower under a fake good 


2A report of this ad hoc study can be 
obtained from the author. 
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set than under the standard one. Thus, 
one can expect that the more explicitly 
conformist the demand characteristics of 
a test situation, the greater the chance the 
percentage of average (Conformist) scores 
will be artificially inflated on the WU-SC 
test, as well as on other measures of 
developmental personality conceptions. 

We observed that our subjects do not 
always do what they are asked. With each 
of the retest instructions a few subjects 
seemed to do the opposite. Our observa- 
tions, as well as the subjects’ own expla- 
nations of their response set, suggest that 
in some cases inattentiveness to instruc- 
tions and in others conscious decision, for 
example, a decision to be uncooperative, 
were responsible. The implications are 
that either lack of involvement or lack of 
cooperation will artificially decrease 
Scores. 

In conclusion, the predictions that 
trying to fake low or to make a bad 
impression decreases scores and that 
raters can identify such protocols as 
faked were confirmed. Presumably this 
set approximates that of the uncoopera- 
tive subject in natural test situations. Not 
predicted, but within the scope of the 
general hypothesis that persons can lower 
and cannot raise ego level scores substan- 
tially, trying to make a good impression 
lowered the scores of persons at higher 
ego levels. In natural test situations this 
set is likely to result in a Conformist pull. 
In one experiment on faking a high ego 
level, lack of interest in taking the test 
appeared to artificially lower scores under 
normal test conditions. In this instance 
the challenge to fake high, especially for 
men, increased scores by about a half- 
Step. If one accepts that Test 1 scores in 
Experiment 1 were artificially low, one 
сап conclude that persons can affect a 
level of development beyond their own 
only when they have extensive knowledge 
Of the concept; in this instance the 
increase is typically a half-step. In general 
these studies emphasize the need for 
careful planning and evaluation of testing 
conditions in any research done with the 
Washington University Sentence Comple- 
tion Test. The ideal conditions are ones 
Where the subject is interested in the task, 
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but feels little pressure to conform to the 
tester's expectations. 
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Trait and Type Differences Among Male 
and Female Assaultive and Nonassaultive Offenders 
CHARLES Р. McCREARY 


UCLA Department of Psychiatry 


Summary 


Trait and type differences, defined by MMPI scale scores and profiles, of 


offenders arrested for misdemeanor assaultive and nonassaultive offenses were investigated, 
The subjects were male and female offenders who were found guilty by the courts and sent 
to a clinic for a dispositional evaluation, Only the Ma Scale showed a significant difference 
between assaultive and nonassaultive male offenders. Assaultive female offenders were lower 
than nonassaultive females on the Hy and Mf Scales. In addition, the 4-3 MMPI profile had 
the smallest. percentage of assaultive offenses while the 4-8 profile had the largest. The 
results do not support the existence of a single, clearly defined set of traits or profile type 


that is involved in an assaultive offense. 


There is much interest in the person- 
ality characteristics of violent versus non- 
violent law offenders as well as interest in 
making predictions about “future danger- 
ousness" of offenders from personality 
variables (Justice & Birkman, 1972). 
Ennis and Litwack (1974) reviewed the 
literature on the reliability and validity of 
psychiatric judgments for the diagnosis 
and prediction of dangerousness and con- 
cluded that the courts have made a great 
error in assuming the scientifically-based 
accuracy of such determinations. How- 
ever, in contrast to psychiatric judgments, 
there is some evidence that systematically 
administered and empirically derived per- 
sonality inventories such as the MMPI 
may reliably and validly differentiate 
Violent from nonviolent offenders. The 
MMPI has been used to address this 
question in two major ways: trait and 
type approaches. 

Trait approaches involve comparing 
Violent and nonviolent offenders on indi- 
vidual MMPI scales. For example, Panton 
(1959) found that nonassaultive offend- 
ers (convicted of fraud, embezzlement, 
forgery, etc.) scored higher on Hy and 
lower on Sc and Ma than the total sample 
of offenders while an aggravated assault 
group scored higher than the total group 
оп Sc. АП subjects scored high on the Pd 
Scale. Carrol and Fuller (1971) investi- 


Computing assistance was obtained from the 
Health Baene Computing Facility, UCLA, 
sponsored by NIH Special Research Resources 

tant RR-3. The author is grateful to Dr. 
Richard Dunn and Mrs. Clara Lenert for their 
help in data collection and analysis. 


gated personality differences between 
violent and nonviolent prisoners grouped 
according to current type of conviction. 
When age differences were statistically 
controlled, the nonviolent group was 
higher than the violent group on the F, 
Sc, and Ma scales, and the authors con- 
clude that the nonviolent group manifest- 
ed the more deviant personality picture. 

The typo approach involves comparing 
various MMPI scale patterns according to 
the percentage of violent versus nonvio- 
lent offenses. Gilberstadt and Duker 
(1965) found that male VA patients 
having a 4-3 code type (peaks on Pd and 
Hy) were assaultive and impulsive persons 
with poorly controlled hostility resulting 
in temper outbursts. Carson (1969) de- 
scribed adult offenders with this code 
type as markedly immature persons out- 
wardly seeming to be conformists who 
discharge their hostile, rebellious feelings 
in indirect ways. Persons and Marks 
(1971) studied male inmates of a medium 
security prison and found that rates of 
current incarceration for violent crimes 
were significantly higher for 4-3 codes in 
comparison to the instituțjonal base rate 
and lower for 4-8 codes. Furthermore, 
Davis and Sines (1971) found a greater 
frequency of hostile-aggressive behaviors 
in comparison to controls among three 
groups of males with 4-3 profiles: prison- 
ers, hospitalized psychiatric patients, and 
patients in a medical center. They con- 
clude that the 4-3 MMPI profile repre- 
sents a type of person who tends toward 
cyclical, hostile-aggressive acting-out and 
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they suggest a constitutional predispo- 
sition for this pattern of behavior. 

Gynther, Allman, and Warbin (1973) 

compared 4-3/3-4 patients from state 
hospitals with samples of four other code 
types and did not find support for the 
existence of more assaultive behavior in 
4-3s. They pointed out that this discrep- 
ancy may be explained by how the 4-3 
code is defined and noted that Davis and 
Sines used the D? technique (Cronbach & 
Gleser, (1953) rather than the usual clini- 
cal definition of the highest two scale 
scores. Gynther et al. (1973) maintain 
that although Persons and Marks (1971) 
did use the usual clinical method of 
defining this code type, their sample was 
very: young and restricted in age; there- 
fore, their findings have limited generaliz- 
ability. 

There is contradictory evidence about 
whether the Ну or Sc MMPI scales are 
higher or lower in assaultive versus non- 
assaultive offenders. In addition, there is 
some confusion about whether the 4-3 
and 4-8 code types are more or less 
characteristic of assaultive offenders. In 
part, discrepancies may be explained by 
differences in populations studied. Most 
research has been performed on male 
prisoners where personality differences 
may have been obviated by the effects of 
multiple criminal background and chronic 
institutionalization. Unfortunately, there 
is a lack of research on personality 
differences among female offenders. 

There appear to be two basic models 
that have been suggested to explain much 
of the current findings. One point of view 
(Davis & Sines, 1971) maintains that the 
4-3 code represents an assault-prone type 
of person whose hostile-aggressive be- 
havior is only minimally related to envi- 
ronmental precipitants. Another model, 
consistent with Megargee’s (1966) theo- 
retical notions, regards the 4-3 group as 
overcontrolled, hostile persons who are 
under-represented in the population of 

minor assaultive offenders and оует- 
represented in the population of extreme- 
ly assaultive offenders. The latter view 
cautions against assuming a general, 
assault-prone type of person. 

The. present study compared the fre- 
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quency of assaultive versus nonassualtive 
offenses in persons convicted of misde- 
meanors in order to evaluate the above 
notions about the 4-3 code type. If 4-3 
persons are found to be more often 
assaultive, this will add support to the 
Davis and Sines' view. If 4-3s are found to 
be less often assaultive than other code 
types, support will be found for 
Megargee's over-controlled hostility 
model. Also, assaultive and nonassaultive 
offenders, separated according to sex, 
were compared on individual MMPI 
scales. 


Method 


The sample of offenders consisted of 
506 cases referred to the UCLA Legal 
Psychiatry Clinic by various municipal 
courts in Los Angeles County. 56 of the 
cases had invalid MMPIs. A profile was 
declared invalid if more than 30 items 
were left unanswered, if the F raw score 
was more than 23, or if the F-K differ- 
ence was greater than 11. Subjects were 
approximately 75% male, 65% white, and 
of a wide variety of educational back- 
grounds. The most frequent offenses for 
males were: indecent exposure (26%), 
assault (13%), and child molestation 
(12%). For females the most frequent 
offenses were: shoplifting and petty theft 
(43%), child beating (7%), and child 
neglect or endangering (7%). The average 
age of the entire sample was 31 years. 
Males ranged in age from 18 to 85 years 
while females ranged from 18 to 70. This 
sample formed the basis of the trait 
comparisons between assaultive and non- 
assaultive offenders. 

The definition of assault versus non- 
assault presented a difficulty. Conviction 
could not be utilized since plea bargaining 
often produced a conviction on a less 
serious charge (e.g., assault reduced to 
distrubing the peace). The definition used 
in this study was derived not from convic- 
tion, but from the actual behavior that 
led to the arrest. An offense was categor 
ized as assaultive if some effort to cause 
harm to another person was indicated in 
the arrest report which accompanied the 
referral. 

Offenders had been found guilty by 
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Table | 


MMPI K-Corrected Raw Scores and Standard Deviations of 
Assaultive and Nonassaultive Offenders 


Score 


5.1 


the courts and were sent to the Clinic for 
a dispositional evaluation. MMPIs were 
administered as part of the evaluation 
during the post-conviction, pre-sentencing 
phase of the legal process. In the first 
phase of the study, average MMPI profiles 
were constructed on the assaultive and 
nonassaultive subjects separately for 
males and females. 

In the second phase of the study, four 
MMPI code types: 43-34, 42-24, 48-84, 
and 49-94 were selected from the total 
sample and the frequency of assault was 
calculated for each code type. These 
codes were selected to parallel those 
described by Persons and Marks (1971). 
The code type was defined by the highest 
two scale elevations. Frequencies of 
assault for each code were compared to 


Female 


Nonassaultive 


the base rate for the entire sample. The 
base rate was derived from all valid MMPI 
profiles separately for males and females. 
Two codes (4-3 and 4-8) were compared 
to each other in terms of frequency of 
assault. 


Results 


First Phase: The first method of 
analyzing the data focused on trait differ- 
ences between assaultive and nonassault- 
ive offenders. Table 1 presents the K- 
corrected raw scores of the two types of 
offenders for both sexes. The only clini- 
cal scale that showed a significant differ- 
ence (t = 2.07, p < .05) for males was the 
Ma scale. Also, assaultive males were 
different from nonassaultive males on the 
Е and К scales (t = 2.68, p < 01; t = 
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42-24 13 
43-34 6 
48-84 12 
49-94 10 
Base Rate 82 


2.24, p < .05, respectively). Assaultive 
female offenders were lower than non- 
assaultive females on the Ну and Mf 
scales (t = 2.26, p < .05; t = 226, p < 
05; t = 3.07, p < .01 , respectively. 

Second Phase: Тһе second approach 
to analyzing the data examined type 
differences of assaultive versus non- 
assaultive offenders. Table 2 presents the 
numbers of assaultive and nonassaultive 
offenses for the four code types as well as 
the number for the entire sample. These 
four code types comprised 40 percent of 
the total sample of male offenders and 42 
percent of the female offenders. 

The 43-34 code had the smallest per- 
centage of assaultive offenses while the 
48-84s had the largest. A chi-square test 
found that these two code types were 
significantly different from each other; 
X^ = 6.52, p < .02); however, only the 
48-84s were significantly different from 
the base rate (x? = 5.33, р < .05). The 
other two code types were not signifi- 
cantly different from the base rate or 
from the 43s and 48s. 


Discussion 


The results from trait comparisons of 
assaultive and nonassaultive offenders is 
generally consistent with the small differ- 
ences between such groups found by 
previous research. The direction of signifi- 
cant differences found in this study is in 
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Table 2 


Number of Assaultive and Nonassaultive Offenses 
of the Various MMPI Code Types $ 


Females 


marked contrast with the findings of 
Caroll and Fuller (1971) They found 
male, nonviolent offenders to be higher 
on the F and Ma scales (as well as the Se 
scale). The present findings were more” 
consistent with those of Panton (1959) 
who found nonassaultive offenders to be 
lower on Ma than offenders in general. 
On the Whole, the present findings do not 
lend evidence to the existence ОЁ 
significant personality differences be- 
tween assaultive and nonassaultive male 
offenders as assessed by the MMPI. Con- 
tradictory evidence from previous re 
search is most likely due to differences in 
subject population. It should be noted 
that the current subjects were convicted 
of minor assaults while Caroll and Fuller's 
sample consisted of offenders in prison 
convicted of more serious offenses. Per ' 
haps the effect of the prison experience 
itself could have differentially effected 
assaultive from nonassaultive offenders. - 


Comparisons between assaultive and 
nonassaultive female offenders showed 
differences in the direction of less repres- 
sion and more masculine self-concept in 
the assaultive offenders. Lachar (1974) 
describes females with higher Mf scores in 
a normal female population as adventur- | 
ous, aggressive, competitive and confident. 
while he suggests that Mf elevation in à 
female psychiatric patient reflects а com- 
petitive, rebellious, and dominating per- 
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sonality. Further research is needed to 
clarify MMPI score differences in female 
offenders, and comparisons should be 
made using other female populations. 

The results of the code type analyses 
are not consistent with the Davis and 
Sines point of view which portrays the 43 
code as persons who are consistently 
hostile in a variety of settings. The 
current findings are more consistent with 
Megargee’s theory which portrays the 43s 
as over-controlled and less likely to en- 
gage in minor assaults than other code 
types. 

Although differences between assault- 
ive and nonassaultive offenders were 
small, there is some evidence to suggest 
that the present sample of assaultive 
misdemeanor male offenders consisted of 
the under-controlled type described by 
Megargee (1966). They were more often 
4-8 than 4-3 codes, and they had higher 
scores on scale 9 (Ma). This latter finding 
seems relevant since Megargee, Cook, and 
Mendelsohn (1967) found that Ma was 
the only MMPI clinical scale that was 
negatively correlated with the over- 
controlled hostility scale. 

In conclusion, when the present study 
is viewed in the context of previous 
Tesearch, support is lacking for the exist- 
ence of a single, clearly defined, set of 
traits or profile type that is involved in 
assaultive offenses. Specifically, these re- 
sults suggest caution in generally assum- 
ing that the 43 code type represents a 
person at high risk for assaultive behavior. 
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Authoritarian Personalities, 1950-1973 


NORMAN E. WHITTEN, Sr. 
Department of Anthropology 
State University of New York, College at Oswego 


Summary: 
Kent State era with those of the post 


This study concerns a comparison of American college graduates of the post 
Hitler era as to authoritarian type personality. A short 


17-item scale for authoritarian personality traits was devised and found to correlate with the 
F Scale. This was administered to 314 college graduates in 1950. It was again administered 
to 400 graduates of the same college in 1973. The results show that the 1973 group is less 


authoritarian than the 1950 group. 


Hitler, Mussolini, and many other 
political and national leaders of the 
1930-1950 period adopted and pushed 
authoritarianism as a strong challenge to 
democracy. Followers flocked to their 
banners. Why? Searches for possible roots 
and causes of authoritarian type person- 
alities were undertaken. Research by 
Adorno, Frenkel-Brunswik, Levinson, and 
Sanford (1950) reported in The Authori- 
tarian Personality began as a study of the 
roots of anti-Semitism and expanded into 
an analysis of the factors involved in the 
anti-democratic personality in general. 

Based upon this, the author made such 
a study at the time and replicated it in 
1973 with a large group of recent college 
graduates. This paper compares the find- 
ings from the two groups. 


Method 


The F Scale seemed lengthy and 
cumbersome, so a short scale was devised 
consisting of. general opinions which 
fitted into certain factors previously 
found to be indigenous to anti- 
democratic people. (Adorno et al., 1950). 
These factors are destructiveness and 
cynicism, authoritarian submission, con- 
ventionality, authoritarian aggression, 
power and toughness, and anti-intracep- 
tion. This scale was pretested, revised, 
and administered along with the F Scale 
to a group of 50 people. 

The results were scored and compared 
by Pearson product moments to ascertain 
the degree of correlation. Since the cor- 
relation of .91 with a standard error of 
.14 was high, the scale was considered 
valid and the 17-item A-D Scale was used. 


The A-D Scale was administered to 314 
people, college graduates, in 1950 and to 
400 graduates of the same college in the 
replication of 1973, a generation later. A 
4-point scale was set up ranging from 
“Strongly agree or accept” through 
“Strongly disagree, certainly reject.” 
Answers were tabulated and converted 
into simple percentages. They appear in 
Table 1 below. 


Results 


The results indicate that nearly 61% of 
the 1950 respondents reject the scale, but 
five of the items are accepted by more 
than half. These items fall under four 
different factors. The only factor accep- 
ted is “authoritarian submission” which 
contains two of the five accepted items. 
On the other hand, 73% of the 1973 
group reject the scale and only two items 
are accepted but both are under the same 
factor, “authoritarian submission.” 

The 1973 group disagrees more than 
that of 1950 in all six factors ranging 
from 1% in “destructiveness and cyni; 
cism" to 25% in “power and toughness 
and averaging nearly 14%. 

In the frequency distributions, the 
1973 group scores much higher on the 
disagree side with a median of 36.2 anda 
range of 16 to 51 as against a median of 
29 and a range of 10 to 51 for the 1950 
group. Of the 1950 group, scores of 45% 
fall in the lowest three frequencies, while 
only 6% of 1973 groups do so. The 1973 
scores show 66% falling in the top or high 
score frequency intervals as compared to 
28% of the 1950 scores. On the basis of 
the data analysis, the 1973 group ! 
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Responses to the Anti-Democratic Trends Scale by 1950 & 1973 Groups 


(Percentages) 


Opinion 


Modern people are superficial and tend to 
lack the finer qualities of manhood and 
womanhood. 


Most men are evil at heart and it is only the 
restraints of civilization that keeps their evil 
nature within bounds. 

In our kind of society, a person's first duty is 
to protect himself and those dear to him from 
harm. 


We would be better off if there were no psy- 
choanalysts probing and delving into the 
human mind. 

We ought to make the best of what we have 
if for no other reason than that there are 
plenty of people worse off than we are. 

To revolt mentally against one's lot in life 

is wrong — “Сой fits the burden to the back.” 


There would be no need of psychiatrists if 

we all did what we instinctively knew to be 
the right thing. 

The minds of young people are being poisoned 
by bad books. 

Our leaders should enforce a stronger code of 
censorship over the morality of books and 
movies. 

Any sexual perversion is an insult to humanity 
and should be severely punished. 

Adolescents should be severely punished for 
using filthy language. 


Degree of Acceptance 
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Table 1 (cont'd) 


Degree of Acceptane 


Opinion А 


What the country needs, more than laws or 
politics, is a few fearless and devoted leaders 
in whom the people can have faith. 


13. We ought to get tougher with so-called liberals 
because their soft-headedness really makes 
them Communist supporters. 


14. Army training will be good for most youth 
because of the strict discipline they get. 


15. Action and adventure movies are much better 
for people than movies about man's inmost 
thoughts and emotions. 


16. Modern education places too much emphasis 
on ideas and abstract subjects and not enough 
emphasis on the practical matters of earning 
à living. 

17. People would be better off if they did more 

good hard work and less thinking about other 

people's problems. 


1 — "Strongly agree or accept" A= Agree 
2 — “Tend to agree or accept" 

3 — “Тепа to disagree or reject" 

4 — "Strongly disagree, certainly reject” 


D = Disagree 
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Table 2 
Comparison by Factors 


1973 Group 


Factors 


01% more than 1950 group 
12.5% more than 1950 group 
5.0% more than 1950 group 
23.0% more than 1950 group 
25.0% more than 1950 group 
17.7% more than 1950 group 
Average | 14.0% more than 1950 group 


1. Destructiveness and Cynicism (Items 1 & 2) 


2. Authoritarian Submission (Items 3, 5, 6, & 7) 
3. Conventionalism (Item 4) 

4. Authoritarian Aggression (Items 8, 9, 10, & 11) 
5. Power and Toughness (Items 12, 13, & 14) 

6. Anti-intraception (Items 15, 16, & 17) 


definitely less authoritarian than that of Norman E. Whitten, Sr. 
50. 


Professor of Anthropolo; 
State University of New York 
Reference Oswego, New York 13126 
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Summary: The converse of authoritarianism has not been conceptualized very clearly 


though scales purporting to measure nonauthoritarianism are among the most commonly 
used in personality inventories, Using the Autonomy scale of the Omnibus Personality 
Inventory (a derivative of the original California F scale), as administered to a sample 
population of black and white college freshmen, the dimensions of nonauthoritarianism 
were explored, A factor analysis of the scale creates three components (anti-authoritarian- 
ism, anti-conventionalism and open-mindedness) that are conceived of as successive phases 
in the weakening of authoritarianism. This phase hypothesis is supported with evidence 
from Guttman scales and a correlational analysis of how black and lower-class as compared 
to white and middle-class students shift from one phase to another over the course of the 


freshman year. 


Since the publication of The Authori- 
tarian Personality over 20 years ago, the 
concept of authoritarianism has been well 
defined. Surprisingly, its opposite has 
not. The converse of authoritarianism 
became my problem in the course of a 
college effects panel study of black and 
white freshmen in which the Autonomy 
scale of the Omnibus Personality Inven- 
tory (Heist & Yonge, 1968) (a great- 
granddaughter of the F scale) was being 
used as the primary dependent variable. 
The attempt to clarify the content of this 
empirical measure raised the conceptual 
problem of what, in fact, the other end of 
authoritarianism meant. In the following 
paper the term “nonauthoritarianism” 
will be used generically to designate the 
opposite of “authoritarianism.” The 
paper will suggest that nonauthoritarian- 
ism can be broken down into three 
components that can be regarded as 
Successive phases in the weakening of 
authoritarianism. 


From F to AU 


It has frequently been noted that in 
The Authoritarian Personality (Adorno, 
Frenkel-Brunswick, Levinson, & Sanford, 
1950), the concept and measurement of 
authoritarianism had an exploratory- 
empirical (though clearly psychoanalytic) 
quality, rather than a tight theoretical 
and methodological precision. Authori- 

The author thanks Charles Bidwell and 


Robert Dreeben who gave me helpful sugges- 
tions on the study of which this is a part. 


tarianism was thought of as a constella 
tion of personality traits that was both 
cause and effect of ethnocentric ideologi- 
cal beliefs. As a personality-ideology 
syndrome, its various aspects (con 
ventionalism, submission to authority. 
authoritarian aggression, anti-intracep- 
tion, superstition and stereotypy, power 
and toughness, destructiveness and сул 
cism, projectivity and an exaggerated” 
concern with sex) were supposed to be 
functionally related to each other so that 
ideally, a change in one factor would. 
reverberate in other factors. The instru- 
ment developed to measure this conste 
lation, the well-known Е scale, was sub- 
ject to extensive research (and criticism) 
throughout the Fifties. But the scale 
items reflected the post-war state of mind 
of the Forties. As a result, while the scale 
was widely administered during the 
Fifties, and shown to vary with a number 
of socio-economic, educational and 
ascriptive factors, many of its items be- 
came anachronistic over time and efforts 
to revise it were undertaken. ў 

In 1957, Nevitt Sanford, one of the. 
original authors of The Authoritarian 
Personality, working with two other 
social psychologists (Harold Webster & 
Melvin Freedman), developed a new scale. 
from items that correlated negatively 
with F scale items (Webster, Sanford, & 
Freedman, 1955). This new Social Ma 
turity (SM) scale, first tested at Vai 
College, was in essence a nonauthoritari 
scale (Mellon Foundation, 1961). But 
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cause its items were less ideological and 
ore personality-centered than F scale 
ems, the authors argued that it was less 
ikely than the F scale to be affected by 
the general political climate. Webster and 
his colleagues had discovered, moreover, 
that items in the SM and IE (Impulse 
Expression) scales measured the most 
important personality variables in their 
study, always producing means which 
were larger for seniors than freshmen. 
Thus those items from the SM and IE 
scales that best discriminated between 
freshmen and seniors were brought to- 
gether to make the new Developmental 
Status (DS) scale (Webster, 1958). 

These three scales (DS, SM and IE) 
then passed into the Omnibus Personality 
nventory (OPI), developed in 1962 by 
aul Heist and George Yonge (Note 1) at 
he Center for the Study of Higher 
ducation at the University of California 
_ at Berkeley. Heist and Yonge wished to 
| Shorten SM for practical testing purposes. 
_ Accordingly, they discarded weak items, 
ie., those having low correlations with 

the total score (equivalent to the first 
unrotated principal factor). Items that 
correlated with other scales in the Inven- 
tory were also stripped away. 

The remaining subset of 40 items 
Tepresented, in short, the principal factor 
of the SM scale. This new scale, the 
Autonomy (AU) scale, entered the “C” 
form of the OPI published in 1964. Two 
revisions of the OPI were carried out and 
in 1968 the current “F” form included a 
43-item AU scale, the additional three 
items having been added to increase the 
scale’s internal consistency and reliability. 
The scale was standardized on over 7,000 
college students and evidence indicated 
that students were more subject to 
change on the AU scale than on any other 
scale in the OPI. While the authors 
presented the AU scale as a measure of 
"independence from authority as tra- 
ditionally imposed through social institu- 
tions," they conceded that the evidence 
to validate AU is less clear than they 
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Schedule is with Need for Autonomy 
(+.37); with the California Psychological 
Inventory (CPI) is Achievement via In- 
dependence (+.46 for men, +.51 for 
women) and Flexibility (t.45 for men, 
+.49 for women); with the Myer-Briggs 
Type Indicator are the measures of Intu- 
ition and Perception; with the Activities 
Index (Al) is need for Affiliation (—.39), 
need for Deference (-.32), need for 
Succorance (-.34) and need for Order 
(-.47) which suggest slight hostility. 

The SM scale, from which AU was 
derived, was originally developed by com- 
bining together (or in some cases creat- 
ing) items that represented 13 sub-con- 
cepts of authoritarianism as conceived by 
the Adorno team. The difference between 
the SM and F scales was that the SM scale 
was scored on the basis of the nonauthor- 
itarian, rather than the authoritarian, 
responses (Webster, Sanford, & Freed- 
man, 1955). The authors of SM did not, 
however, attempt to reconceptualize the 
sub-concepts of authoritarianism into 
nonauthoritarian concepts. Thus “Young 
people sometimes get rebellious ideas but 
as they grow up they ought to get over 
them and settle down,” an original F- 
scale item categorized as “authoritarian 
submission” for a fue response, was 
categorized in the SM scale for a false 
response as the opposite of “authoritarian 
submission.” But what is the opposite of 
authoritarian submission: authoritarian 
aggression? nonauthoritarian aggression? 
anti-authoritarianism? 

When SM was reduced to form the AU 
scale, again no systematic conceptualiz- 
ation of the other end of authoritarianism 
was attempted. Asked by Heist and 
Yonge what he thought the reduced scale 
represented, Webster (Note 2), the princi- 
pal author of SM, suggested "psychologi- 
cal independence" or "autonomy." In 
fact the only form of clustering of items 
carried out at the time of the develop- 
ment of AU was based on the opinions of 
expert judges. But Heist (Note 3) admit- 
ted to the author that he was no longer 
adequately convinced of the validity of 
these clusters. The various components of 
this widely administered scale remained 
largely unclear. 
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Table | 


Principal Components Factor Analysis of the 
Autonomy Scale, Rotated to Varimax Criterion? 


Autonomy Scale Items 


Society puts too much restraint on the individual. 


It is not the duty of a citizen to support his country 
right or wrong. 


Young people sometimes get rebellious ideas, but as 
they grow up they ought to get over them and 
settle down. 


Autonomy Scale Items 


Every person ought to be a booster for his home town. 


It is better never to expect much; then you are rarely 
disappointment. 


Unquestioning obedience is not a virtue. 


Nothing in life is worth the sacrifice of losing contact 
with your family. 


Nothing about Communism is any good 
Autonomy Scale Items 


Nothing about Fascism is any good. 
Nothing about Communism is any good. 
Communism is the most hateful thing in the world. 


Disobedience to the government is sometimes justified. 


Inever attend a sexy show if I can avoid it. 


Component 


29 


а Based on responses of 229 college freshmen to Autonomy scale items administere 


in October, 1969. 


ТНЕКЕ$Е 1. ВАКЕК 
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As part of a larger college-effects 
study, 109 black and 121 white freshmen 
at the University of Illinois at Chicago 
Circle gave responses to the Autonomy 
scale in the autumn and spring of the 
academic year, 1969-70. 

The sampling procedure involved 
drawing names from the freshman regis- 
tration list of the College of Liberal Arts 
and Sciences on the basis of the racial 
composition of high schools. By drawing 
а stratified sample from the “all-black,” 

|. "all white" and the few integrated 

Chicago public schools, two approxi- 

mately-equal sized samples of black and 

white students were obtained. The re- 

Sponse rate for the panel study was 73%, 

but the data reported here represents 

- only 57% of the original sample since 
dropouts had to be excluded. 

The intercorrelations of responses to 
the scale items at Time 1 were subjected 
to a factor analysis. The three strongest 
components discussed below accounted 

_ for more than half of the total variance. 

i Table 1 presents the factor loadings for 
those items highly correlated to these 
three components. 


i Component 1, Anti-Authoritarianism 
The first principal component ac- 
counts for 5.4 per cent of the total 
variance in the scale (eigenvalue), but 32 
per cent of the common variance among 
the factors. The "nonauthoritarian" ^ ré- 
sponse to these items in Component 1, 
Suggests that the respondent believes 
Society restricts individual freedom, that 
rebelliousness should not erode with age 
and that no absolute duty is owed by 
Citizens to their social order. (The 
"society" item comes from the updated 
Social Maturity scale while the "duty" 
item, worded positively, was in the origi- 
nal SM scale categorized under authori- 
tarian submission [sub-category: exagger- 
ated respect for the state laws and moral 
agents]. The “rebellious” item comes 
from the second form [Form 60] of the 
California F scale, where it too was 
placed within the authoritarian submis- 
Sion category.) The individual needs to be 
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nourished as a free agent against society, 
which appears to coerce its members and 
destroy their freedom (i.e., it is restrain- 
ing, it imposes duties, it со-оріз its 
members over time). Thus the nonauthor- 
itarian responses to these items reject 
submission to authority and exhort the 
individual to resist societal pressures, This 
component will henceforth be character- 
ized as a measure of anti-authoritarianism. 


Component 2, Anti-Conventionalism 

The second principal component ac- 
counts for 1.5 per cent of the total 
variance in the scale and 9 per cent of the 
common variance among the compo- 
nents, There is only one scale item in thi 
component with a factor loading above 
-S0—the amusing and seemingly anachro- 
nistic item, False: “Every person ought to 
be a booster for his home town" (+.50). 
The “booster” item from the updated SM 
scale resembles the earlier F-scale item 
“Every person owes it to the city to keep 
his sidewalks clean” an item considered as 
measuring authoritarian aggression. The 
authoritarian response to this item ге 
quires loyalty to a traditional social 
environment (home town) The non- 
authoritarian response questions the need 
for such loyalty, but on what grounds? It 
could be disagreement with the absolute 
quality of the phrase "every person," or 
with its prescriptive "ought to." It could 
be rejection of the sentimental value of 
one's "home town," or the highly con- 
ventional notion of a "booster." 

A consideration of the items with the 
next strongest loadings helps to conceptu- 
alize the component. The item with the 
second highest loading is False: “It is 
better never to expect much, then you 
are rarely disappointed" (+.46). This item 
comes from the original SM scale and is 
included in the “impersonal projectivity" 
cluster as measuring the belief that “you 
can’t depend on people.” A true response 
to the item indicates fatalism and a sense 
of helplessness (inefficacy). But it also 
suggests a tendency to accept the con- 
ventional order as given and to regard as 
unrealistic attempts to change it. 

Items with loadings above .30 include - 
True: “Unquestioning obedience is not a 
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virtue” (*.39), False: “Nothing in life is 
worth the sacrifice of losing contact with 
your family" (*.37) and an item with a 


stronger loading in Component 3, False: 
"Nothing about Communism is any 
good" (+35), These last three items 


reject submission to authority in terms of 
exaggerated ym for, or obedience to, 
moral agents (family, legitimate political 
ideology). The authoritarian responses 
indicate loyalty to family and home 
town; the virtues of obedience and anti- 


communism—all very conventional 
beliefs. 
Conside: all these five items to- 


gether as authoritarian replies seems to 
suggest the following: (a) a loyalty and 
respect for traditional sources of author- 
ity that must be obeyed and deferred to 
home town); (b) an absolute 


questioning 

of fatalism that since man cannot ¢ 

much from society, he had better hold 
firm to the system he grew up with. To 
the extent that such attitudes are con- 
ventional beliefs, their rejection seems to 
connote an anti-conventionalism in which 
old-fashioned virtues and loyalties are 


questioned and C t 2 
will therefore be labelled anti-convention- 
alism. 

Component 3, Open-mindedness 


Component 3 accounts for 1.3 per 
cent of the total variance in the scale, but 
7.7 per cent of the common variance 
among the factors. In Component 3, 


authoritarian submission.) Here the re- 
spondent refuses to accept absolute evalu- 
ations about political systems. There may 
be virtures to communism, there may 
even be virtues to fascism. Although these 
political forms are not representative of 
the political system or ideology of his 
own society, one can consider them with 
an open mind. 
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This component might also suggest 
that the individual approves of the more 
totalitarian systems of fascism ог commu. 
nism. But a rejection of negative absolute 
statements can never be real evidence that 
the opposite absolute is supported, only 
that utes are not accepted. Note that 
the items with the next highest loadings 
True: "Disobedience to the government is 
sometimes justified" (*.23) and False: "I 
never attend a sexy show if | can avoid 
it” (5.20), include an absolutist adverb 
“never” that must be refuted for a 
positive weighting and, in the other item, 

ance of a conditional adverb 
“sometimes.” (The “disobedience” item, 
worded with a "never" replacing "some- 
times," appeared in the initial SM scale, 
Quel s authoritarian submission; 
in the DS scale, this wording was changed 
to read "sometimes." The "sexy show" 
item came from the original SM scale, 
categorized аз conventionality — [sub- 
category: self-righteous — moralism].) 

y, this component supports the 
ability to be relative in one's thinking, to 
refuse absolutes, to look at both sides of 
issues. This lack of dogmatism suggests 
that Component 3 be characterized as 
open-mindedness. 


The Components as 
Phases of De-reification 
As I have argued, Component 1 (Anti- 
authoritarianism) suggests a perception of 
society as restrictive of individual auton- 
and a questioning of authority. 
Society is seen as something over and 
against the individual: in other words, it 
is reified. But in this factor, society is, in 
a sense, negatively reified. The “givenness” 
of the traditional social order is no longer 
accepted. But there is no clear indication 
that society is open to individual initia- 
tive in role-definition and fulfillment. 
Instead, there is a sense of alienation. 
Society is seen as an order not simply 
“given” but “imposed.” In effect, the 
individual has negatively — re-reified 
society: his attitude implies repudiation 
of authority. 
Component 3  (Open-mindedness) 
seems to suggest an opposite conception. 
It implies a perception of society as open 
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Table 2 
Summary Results of Two Guttman Scabes* 


Items Scaled 


True: Society puts too much restraint on the individual 
False: Every person ought to be a booster for his home 


town. 
False: Nothing about fascism is any good. 


Coefficient of Reproducibility 
Minimum Marginal Reproducibility 


Per Cent Improveability 
Coefficient of Scalability 


^ 
* Based on Cornell technique of a random sample of 50 black and 50 white subjects. 


to many bilities and an attitude order, He is only distrustful of the com- 
towards adden conduct within society ventional wisdoms. There is evidence that 
as relatively free from social restraints. de-teification of attitudes has — 
Social systems, whatever their or but not necesurily to the point where 
Practices, cannot be all bad because рг: тен Д. г.у 
necessarily vary with the people involved This 

in them. This open-minded vision of the Katy. C 

Social order suggests the most оса аса - 
conception of society as a continuum nents regarded M pna mas 


possibilities and choices. of a : 
Component 2 (Anti-conventionalism) И, for example, te Ca perc 
seems to fall between the negative re- Rm == recs Ri eor 7 
reification of social reality implied in етет а та 4 
Component | and the а E 2 a nonauthoritarian 
cation implied in Component 3. Loyalty ponent 2 implies io dnte 
and obedience to the traditional social response Ses у Инда then 
Order are no longer accepted as "give eqs. ә змес dm 
process 


may not yet be capable of accepting or 1 ra 
even seriously considering a new social an anti-conventional response 
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Social Class 


Low 
High 
Total for Race 


ponent 2, or with an open-minded re- 
sponse to Component 3, than it does 
when it is the only nonauthoritarian 
response. 

One way of testing this phase theory 
would be to measure the unidimension- 
ality and transivity of the components on 
a Guttman scale. The attitudinal state- 
ments with the highest factor loadings on 
each of the three components were taken 
as the statements to be scaled. Two 
Guttman scales were created, one based 
on the responses in the Autumn of 1969 
and the other on the responses in the 
Spring of 1970, 

For the autumn testing, Table 2 indi- 
cates the Guttman scale produced a coef- 
ficient of reproducibility of .82, for the 
spring testing, .81. The most frequent 
non-scale type in the two scales was an 
anti-conventional response on the second 
component when there were authori- 
tarian responses to the other two state- 
ments (which occurred for about 12 per 
cent of the sample). Nevertheless, the 
coefficients on the two Guttman scales 
are sufficiently close to .90 for them to 
be regarded as quasi-scales, in which the 
scores appear to be determined by one 
major variable together with a number of 
minor ones. These scales confirm the 
tendency for a positive response on open- 
mindedness to imply a prior positive 
response on anti-conventionalism; and for 


Black Components 
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Table 3 


Proportion of Positive Changers on the Nonauthoritarian Components by 
Race and Social Class 


Race 


White Components 


a positive response on anti-conventional- 
ism to imply a prior positive response on 
anti-authoritarianism. 

A different test of the phase theory is 
to examine under what social conditions 
shifts on the nonauthoritarian compo- 
nents from one phase to another might 
occur. Is there a regularity in the occur- 
rence of such phases that could be pre- 
dicted under general circumstances? The 
college effects panel study of black and 
white freshmen provided data in terms of 
which to investigate this question. 

The Authoritarian Personality ignored 
the influence of education on authori- 
tarianism. But research on college effects 
nevertheless suggests that education is an 
antidote to authoritarianism. Such studies 
have found that students’ authoritarian 
attitudes gradually erode over the course 
of their college careers (Feldman & New- 
comb, 1969: 1: 31-32; II: 49-56) and that 
college students—though possibly because 
of allocation or self-selection — are less 
authoritarian than those who have never 
attended college (Plant, 1965; Trent & 
Medsker, Note 4). Asa result, perhaps, of 
exposure to new ideas and new people at 
college, the student modifies and broad- 
ens his social horizons; in other words, he 
becomes more open-minded and less dog- 
matic in his views. 

Furthermore students from  socio- 
cultural backgrounds more *discontinu- 


| 
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ous” from the college environment might 
react more strongly to their college 
experiences than those from backgrounds 
more “continuous” with the college. 
(Feldman & Newcomb, 1969: 285-86). 
Challenged by the disparity between their 
own cultural background and the domi- 
nant values at college, such students may 
experience college as "culture shock,” 
Confronted with a college environment 
"foreign" in its norms to their own, 
culture-shocked students’ views of the 
fixedness of the social order might be 
"shaken up." Forced to see that social 
institutions are alterable by man, the 
experience of "culture shock" may en- 
able a person to “enter in" to new social 
roles and to understand novel ideas 
present in the new environment. In other 
words, an experience of culture shock 
might weaken authoritarian attitudes. 

There is substantial evidence that 
many black students in white colleges are 
experiencing the tension and strain associ- 
ated with culture shock (Edwards, 1970; 
Willie, 1972 ,. Their consequent ethnocen- 
trism, apparently antithetical to a weak- 
ening in authoritarianism, suggests that 
they may~be responding to culture shock 
negatively. However, it is also possible 
that the culture shock experienced by 
black students in predominantly white 
colleges has positive effects. If a black 
student's social perspectives are "shaken 
up" with exposure to a white college, he 
might (as an outsider) be able to take on 
new social roles and appreciate unfamiliar 
ideas that the new environment offers. 
Too much of a “shake up,” on the other 
hand, might make a student draw back 
from the environment, narrow his expo- 
sure to others and shield himself from the 
unfamiliar aspects of the new environ- 
ment. In this case, traditional attitudes 
might be maintained or even reinforced 
(Baker, 1976). 

Racial and socio-economic character- 
istics of the students themselves might 
therefore be expected to affect the degree 
of culture shock experienced at college. 
Black students entering a college where 
the vast majority of the students and 
almost all the faculty are white are more 
likely to be shocked by the college 
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environment than whites, Similarly, black 
students from the lower social classes 
should also experience greater. culture 
shock than those from middle-class back- 
grounds. 

To test the regularity of the phase 
theory a correlational analysis was under- 
taken. Two socio-cultural background 
factors: (a) social class measured by the 
Duncan scale ratings of the parent with 
the higher-status occupation, and (b) race 
itself, based on self-report were related to 
shifts towards the three nonauthoritarian 
phases over the course of the academic 
year, Table 3 presents the proportions of 
students making positive shifts from the 
authoritarian to the nonauthoritarian re- 
sponse on the item with the highest 
factor loading for each of the three 
components, in relation to race and social 
class within each racial group. 

In terms of race differences, there is a 
greater percentage difference between 
shifts of blacks whites towards the 
anti-authoritarian item (12 per cent) than 
towards the anticonventional (9 per 
cent) and there is virtually no difference 
in the proportion shifting towards the 
open-minded item (1 per cent). This is in 
accord with expectation. Lower social 
class within each racial group has a similar 
effect. Support for the phase theory 
comes from the fact that lower-status 
students most frequently make shifts 
towards anti-authoritarianism, next fre- 
quently make shifts towards anti- 
conventionalism and least frequently 
make shifts towards open-mindedness. 


Conclusion 

The aim of this paper has been to test 
the hypothesis that there are three princi- 
pal components of nonauthoritarianism 
measured by the Autonomy scale and 
that these form phases in the weakening 
of authoritarianism. There is some con- 
firmation of this hypothesis in the fact 
that the three components form a quasi- 
Guttman scale indicating that a principal 
dimension underlies these components 
and links them unilinearly. Data relating 
the students’ socio-cultural background 
characteristics to positive shifts on the 
nonauthoritarian components also pro- 
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duced affirmative evidence for consider- 
ing the components as phases. 

Anti-authoritarianism, which терге- 
sents the earliest phase, seems to issue in 
a rejection of authority almost as un- 
questioning as the prior acceptance of it. 
It represents a shift from a positive reified 
to a negative reified view of society. More 
students in this study shifted towards 
anti-authoritarianism than towards any of 
the other components; and this was es- 
pecially true among those most suscepti- 
ble to culture shock: i.e., black students— 
especially those from low social class 
backgrounds. 

There is systematic evidence as well 
that Component 3 can be conceived of as 
a later phase of nonauthoritarianism. The 
Guttman scales indicate that such atti- 
tudes are only common for those who are 
also anti-authoritarian and in many cases 
anti-conventional as well. 


There is some evidence that anti- 
conventionalism represents a middle 
phase in the development of nonauthori- 
tarianism. For black students, frequency 
of change on Component 2 generally is 
less than change on Component 3 and 
more than on Component 1. For white 
students (many of whom come to college 
already anti-conventional) shifting on 
Component 2 is less frequent than on 
Component 3. There is some tendency in 
the Guttman scales for Component 2 to 
fall out of line with Components 1 and 3. 

Finally, one marked finding of this 
study was that the most general impact of 
college, during the politically-troubled 
academic year, 1969-70, was to foster 
anti-authoritarian attitudes. The politics 
of the 1960s have led to a resurgence of 
interest in radicalism and student activ- 
ism. What my study would suggest is that 
new research on nonauthoritarianism may 
be as fruitful a way of assessing these 
recent social-psychological developments 
as the old research on authoritarianism 
was in interpreting the social-psycho- 
logical developments of pre-World War II. 
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Length of Male and Female Friendship 
and Perceived Intelligence in Self and Friend 


ROGER C. BAILEY, ROBERT J. DiGIACOMO, and OTTO ZINSER 
East Tennessee State University 


Summary: 


The Self-Rating Scale of Intelligence (SRSI) and the Otis intelligence test were 


administered to 20 pairs each of same-sex long-acquaintance males and females and 12 pairs 
each of same-sex short-acquaintance males and females. The SRSI provided subjects with 
the opportunity to make intelligence attributions to self, friend, and ideal friend and to 
provide the expected rating of self by the friend and people-in-general. Significant positive 
correlations were obtained from relating the within-person perceptions, while nonsignificant 
correlations were obtained from the relation of perceptions and objectively measured 
intelligence between friends. Self-concept support from the friend and from people-in- 
general were the more significant relationships identified across groups. 


Helm (Note 1) has reviewed the re- 
search on a person’s perception about 
himself and a role partner in dyadic social 
interaction situations and concluded that 
a complete assessment of dyadic inter- 
action must take measure of three types 
of perceptions: (a) an individual’s per- 
ception of his own abilities and motives, 
(b) an individual’s perception of the role 
partner's abilities and motives, and (c) an 
individual's perception of abilities and 
motives attributed to him by the role 
partner. These perceptions may then be 
related to determine the congruency be- 
tween an individual's perceptions (within- 
person congruency) as well as the con- 
gruency between the perceptions of both 
members of the dyad (between-person 
congruency), The within-person percep- 
tions permit the assessment of the degree 
of agreement or disagreement between 
one’s self-view and one’s view of the 
partner (perceived similarity or dissimi- 
larity) and the degree of agreement or 
disagreement between one's self-view and 
the expected view of one's self by one's 
role partner (self-concept support or non- 
Support). The between-person perspective 
most traditionally used consists of the 
congruency between the two role part- 
ners’ respective self-views (actual simi- 
larity or dissimilarity). Moreover, when 
the traits or needs under investigation can 
be assessed via objective measurement, it 
is possible to derive a second between- 
person perspective by examining the cor- 
respondence between the actual traits or 


needs of role partners (objective similar- 
ity or dissimilarity). 

Bailey, Finney, and Bailey (1974) and 
Bailey and Helm (1974) have also investi- 
gated the correspondence between one’s 
view of the role partner and one’s view of 
the ideal role partner. This other-ideal 
other perspective provides another 
within-person comparison and may be 
regarded as an index of satisfaction with 
the relationship (Bailey & Helm, 1974). 
This investigation will also introduce 
another within-person perspective, con- 
sisting of a comparison between one's 
self-view and the perception of the self 
attributed to  people-in-general  (self- 
generalized other). The self-generalized 
other comparison will serve to determine 
the relative importance of the remaining 
within-person perspectives in а presum- 
ably closer interpersonal situation, i.e. 
friendship, than one would maintain with 
people-in-general. T 

One trait that has recently been identi- 
fied as an important correlate in dating 
and same-sex friendship relationship is 
perceived intelligence (Bailey, Finney & 
Bailey, 1974; Bailey, Finney, & Helm, 
1975; Helm, Bailey, & Vance, Note 2). 
These investipations demonstrate that 
college-age subjects can reliably estimate 
global intelligence in themselves and 
others, although such estimates may be 
realistic or unrealistic when compared to 
actual intelligence (Bailey & Shaw, 1971). 

The present investigation asked same- 
sex friendship pairs to respond to a set of 


c-— 
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intelligence ratings of the Self-Rating 
Scale of Intelligence (SRSI) (Bailey & 
Bailey, 1974). The SRSI provided an 
individual with the opportunity to esti- 
mate their own intelligence, their friend's 
intelligence, the intelligence of an ideal 
friend, the intelligence attributed to them 
by the friend, and the intelligence attribu- 
ted to them by people-in-general. Sub- 
jects were then administered an intelli- 
gence test. This study attempted to deter- 
mine: (a) if the within-person perspec- 
tives of perceived similarity, friend-ideal 
friend congruency, and self-concept sup- 
port are more important correlates of 
friendship attraction than the two be- 
tween-person perspectives of actual simi- 
larity and objective similarity; and (b) if 
these within-person and between-person 
attributions of intelligence vary with long 
and short, male and female acquaintance. 


Method 

Subjects 

Thirty-two male and 56 female intro- 
ductory psychology students received 
additional course credit for reporting to 
the testing site with a friend of the same 
sex and academic classification (Fresh- 
man, Sophomore, etc.) as themselves. It 
was felt that matching friendship pairs on 
academic classification might discourage 
subjects from making self-other intelli- 
gence attributions on the basis of greater 
or lesser academic training. Each subject 
gave an estimate of the duration of the 
friendship. The male distribution of 
length of acquaintance estimates were 
divided so as to define a long acquaint- 
ance group (one year or more) and a 
short acquaintance group (less than one 
year). This division resulted in 20 pairs (N 
= 40) of long acquaintance males and 12 
pairs (V = 24) of short acquaintance 
males. An equal number of long acquaint- 
ance females (pairs = 20) and short 
acquaintance females (pairs = 12) were 
chosen from the original sample of female 
pairs to be matched as closely as possible 
with males in length of friendship. There- 
fore, the sample Ns for the four acquaint- 
ance groups were: Long Male = 40, Short 
Male = 24, Long Female = 40, Short 
Female = 24. This matching procedure 


Length of Friendship and Perceived Intelligence 


resulted in nonsignificant differences in 
the length of acquaintance (in days) 
between the two long acquaintance grou 

(Long Male X = 2325.22; Long Female X 
= 2074.80; t = -.62, df = 78, n.s.) and the 
two short acquaintance groups (Short 
Male X = 253.33; Short Female X = 
226.29; t = -.46, df = 46, n.s.). Moreover, 
a nonsignificant F value (F = .23) was 
obtained for the four acquaintance 
groups in actual intelligence as measured 
by the Otis test. 


Procedure 


Individual members of the friendship 
dyad were tested concurrently in separate 
rooms. Subjects completed an informa- 
tion sheet which provided information on 
age, sex, academic classification, and 
length of friendship acquaintance. Sub- 
jects were then administered the Self- 
Rating Scale of Intelligence (Bailey & 
Bailey, 1974). The SRSI allowed each 
subject to estimate his or her own intelli- 
gence (Self subscale), his or her friend’s 
intelligence (Friend subscale), the intelli- 
gence of an ideal friend (Ideal Friend 
subscale), the intelligence attributed to 
them by their friend (Friend’s Estimate 
subscale), and the intelligence attributed 
to them by people-in-general (Generalized 
Other subscale). Each rating subscale had 
five designated but uncaptioned cate- 
gories. Below each rating subscale was а 
similarly sectioned scale captioned from 
the extreme left with the phrase “Far 
Below Average,” "Below Average," 
"Average," and “Above Average," and 
"Far Above Average." Each ten-inch 
rating subscale allowed measurement of 
Taw scores from zero to 100, correspond- 
ing to the number of 1/10-inch units 
from the left of the scale. The *Average" 
category consisted of 50 raw scores units, 
while the two categories, “Far Below 
Average” and “Far Above Average” con- 
sisted of 10 raw score units at the 
extremes of the rating subscale. Subjects 
were asked to indicate their rating of the 
intelligence of self, of friend, of ideal 
friend, of self-by-friend, and of self by 
people-in-general (randomized within the 
booklet) by drawing a vertical line 
through the uncaptioned scales. Immedi- 
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ately following the administration of the 
SRSI, the Otis Quick Scoring Test of 
Mental Ability (Gamma: Form C) was 
given to assess actual intelligence. 


Results 


Within-Person Congruency 
Intercorrelations among the subscale 
of the SRSI for the four groups are 
presented in Table 1. Perceived similarity, 
defined by the correlation between rating 
of Self and rating one's Friend, was 
statistically significant for the Long Males 
(r = 4.37, p < .05) and Long Females (r = 
+.50, р < .001), but not for the male and 
female, short acquaintance groups. There- 
fore, perceived intelligence similarity ap- 
peared to be a reliable feature only for 
longer friendship acquaintance in both 
males and females. Self-concept support 
(Self vs. Friend’s Estimate correlation) 
was highly significant at both acquaint- 
ance levels for both sexes: Long Males (r 
= +.71, p < 001); Short Males (r *.56,p 
< .01); Long Females (r 4.85, p < .001); 
and Short Females (r = 4.68, p < .001). 
Regardless of sex or length of friendship 
acquaintance, highly significant correla- 
tions were found between the perception 
of one's own intelligence and the view of 
one's intelligence by the friend. On the 
friend-ideal friend measure (Friend vs 
Ideal Friend correlation), only the data 
from the two female groups were signifi- 
cantly correlated: Long Female (r = 


*.67, р < .001); Short Female (r = +.60, 
P < 001); the correlations between the 
perceived intelligence of the friend and 
perceived intelligence of an ideal friend 
on the data from the two male acquaint- 
ance groups were nonsignificant. The Self 
versus Generalized Other correlations 
were sizeable and highly significant (р < 
001) in three groups (Long Males г = 
+.76, Long Females r =+.70, and Short 
Females r = +.76) and approached signifi- 
cance in the Short Male group (r = *38,p 
< 10). 

One purpose of this investigation was 
to determine the relative importance of 
the three within-person perspectives in 
friendship attraction. Z tests were com- 
puted among these three perspectives and 
it was found that the self-concept support 
correlation was of greater magnitude than 
the perceived similarity correlation in the 
Long Male (z = 2.15, p < .05), Short Male 
(2 = 2.15, р< 05), and Long Female (2 = 
2.65, p < .05) groups, but not the Short 
Female group (2 = 1.78, ns). Self- 
concept support correlations were also 
significantly larger than the Friend-/deal 
Friend correlation in the two male, (zs 
greater than 2.20), but not the two female, 
acquaintance groups (zs less than 1.70). 

Ате Self-Generalized Other correlation 
was employed in this study in order to 
compare the degree to which self-friend 
intelligence perceptions are correlated in 
friendship, where one might assume high 
interpersonal attraction, with the degree 


Table 1 - 
Within-Person Correlations on the Measures from SRSI 


Comparison 


Short Male | Long Female |Short Female 


Self vs Friend 

Self vs Friend’s Estimate 
Friend vs Ideal Friend 
Self vs Generalized Other 


Жр < 05 
**р <<, 01 
ео 1001 


-.03 27 
56** 68** 
17 .60*** 

‚76*** 


39 
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Length of Friendship and Perceived Intelligence 


Table 2 


Actual Similarity (Self, vs Self) and Objective Similarity 
(Otis, vs Otisy) in the Four Acquaintance Groups? 


Comparison 


Self, vs Selfy 


Otis, vs Otis; 


Long Male | ShortMale |Long Female |Short 
28 5 48* à 


Female 


а Correlations are based on the following sample Ns: Long Males = 20, Short Males = 
12, Long Females = 20, and Short Females = 12. 


*р < 10 


to which the self and one’s perception of 
people-in-general are correlated, where 
presumably less interpersonal attraction 
would exist. Surprisingly, the Self- 
Generalized Other coefficients were quite 
high, with these correlations being greater 
than the Self vs Friend correlations (per- 
ceived similarity) in the Long Males (z = 
2.37, p < 05) and Short Females (z = 
2.39, p < .05), and also being larger than 
the Friend-Ideal Friend correlations in 
the two male acquaintance groups (Long 
Male z = 2.50, p « .05; Short Male z = 
2.10, p < .05). In all four groups, Z tests 
between the Self-Generalized Other corre- 
lation and the Self-Friend’s Estimate cor- 
relation (self-concept support) were non- 
significant (Long Male z = .71; Short Male 


z = .56; Long Female z = .85; Short 
Female 2 = .67). 
Between-Person Congruency 

Two between-person perspectives 


studied in this investigation were: actual 
similarity and objective similarity (see 
Table 2). Actual similarity, defined as the 
correlation between the friendship mem- 
bers’ respective Self-ratings of intelli- 
gence, was statistically significant in only 
the Long Female group ( = .48, p < .01). 
Objective similarity, defined as the corre- 
lation between the friendship members 
Otis test raw scores, was statistically 
nonsignificant in all four groups. 

In order to determine if the within- 
person perspectives were significantly 
larger than the two between-person per- 


spectives, Z tests were computed among 
these correlations. It was found that self- 
concept support correlations were signifi- 
cantly higher than the actual similarity cor- 
relations in the Long Male (z = 2.59, p < 
05), Short Male (z = 2.51, p < .05), and 
Long Female (2 = 3.23, р < .05) groups, 
but not the Short Female group (2 71.94, 


‘n.s.). In the two long acquaintance groups, 


self-concept support was stronger correlate 
of attraction than objective similarity 
(Long Males z = 2.84, p < .05; Long Fe- 
males 2 = 3.53, p < .01), while the two 
correlations for the Short Males (z = 1.70) 
and Short Females (z = 1.76) did not dif- 
fer. Perceived similarity and friend-ideal- 
friend correlations were significantly high- 
er (р less than .05) than the actual simi- 
larity correlations in the Long Male. Short 
Male, and Long Female groups, but not the 
Short Female group. Perceived similarity 
and friend-ideal-friend correlations were 
not statistically different from actual simi- 
larity or objective similarity correlations in 
the four groups (z values less than 1.70 in 
all cases). 
Discussion 


This investigation was undertaken to 
determine if within-person correlations 
between perceptions of intelligence in 
friendship attraction are higher than 
between-person correlations, and if these 
intrapersonal and interpersonal perspec- 
tives about the relationship differ across 
males and females of long and short 
acquaintance. The results of this study 
demonstrated that perceived intelligence 
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may be a significant dimension in male 
and female friendships and that the cor- 
respondence between one’s own percep- 
tion may be more important in maintain- 
ing friendship than the correspondence 


between friends’ self perceptions or 
actual intelligence. 
The most important relationship 


identified across the four groups in this 
study was the congruency between one’s 
self-view of intelligence and one’s view of 
Where the friend would rate one’s intelli- 
gence. It may be that for both sexes and 
both acquaintance levels, the most im- 
portant factor operating in friendship 
attraction is to perceive the role partner 
as supporting one’s own self-concept. In 
previous studies, (Bailey, Finney, & 
Helm, 1975; Helm, Bailey & Vance, Note 
2) similar high correlations between the 
self-rating of intelligence and expected 
rating by the partner have been found, 
and, like the present findings, the magni- 
tude of these correlations tend to increase 
as length of acquaintance increased. 

To date, few investigators have ex- 
plored the extent to which self-concept 
Support is an important factor in inter- 
personal attraction; although some 
(Albert & Brigante, 1962; Sechrest & 
Wallace, 1967) have been concerned with 
the impact that others have on an indi- 
vidual's self-concept. These writers con- 
cluded that others serve to verify one's 
view of the world and to confirm hypoth- 
езез that one already holds about himself. 
Social Comparison theory also stresses 
that people utilize others as sources of 
information in order to stabilize the 
self-concept. Aronson and Worchel 
'(1966) and Bailey, Finney and Bailey 
(1974) have found that individuals may 
like people who they perceive as being 
different from themselves, and that such 
perceived differences between the self 
and others may not give rise to an 
imbalanced cognitive state. However, it is 
probably much more important for the 
Person to maintain cognitive consistency 
in perceptions that he or she holds about 
the self. Therefore, it may be that an 
individual seeks out those that are per- 
ceived as sharing one's self-view and who 
can subsequently provide consensual vali- 
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dation for the self-concept (Byrne, 1971) 

This investigation suggests that while 
people want their friends to agree with 
them about their intelligence level, they 
want other persons in general to agree 
with them as well. In all four groups, the 
Self vs Generalized Other correlations 
were similar to those of the Self vs 
Friend's Estimate (self-concept support) 
correlations, indicating that the need for 
support for one’s self-concept may be a 
basic aspect of psychological functioning. 
In fact it may be that nonfriends or even 
strangers are equally important as sources 
of feedback about one’s intelligence, al- 
though perhaps not as available. Merri- 
field and Helm (Note 3), for instance, 
found that individuals were concerned 
about obtaining support for the self-view 
from strangers in a laboratory setting. It 
would seem advisable for future corre- 
lational attraction studies to include a 
Self vs Generalized Other correlation 
when assessing the factors which maintain 
close relationships. 

Although support for one's self-view 
of intelligence (from friends as well as 
people-in-general) were the most impor- 
tant factors identified, the remaining 
within-person perspectives did operate in 
friendship attraction on a more selective 
basis. A number of studies have found 
perceived similarity operating on a num- 
ber of personality dimensions, and the 
present investigation found it to be an 
important influence in longer friendship 
acquaintance. In a previous study, which 
explored long and short male friendships 
(Bailey, Finney, & Helm, 1975), per- 
ceived intelligence similarity was found to 
be a factor only in short friendships, but 
not long friendships. The inconsistency in 
this perspective may be due to population 
differences or it may be a less reliable set 
of perceptions. However, consistent with 
prior research (Bailey, Finney, & Helm, 
1975), the between-person perspectives 
of actual intelligence similarity and objec- 
tive intelligence similarity were again 
generally found to be negligible influ- 
ences, suggesting that the world phe- 
nomenologically perceived by the indi- 
vidual is the best predictor of friendship 


attraction. 
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One of the more clear-cut differences 
between the male and female groups was 
observed on the friend-ideal friend con- 
gruency measure. Highly significant corre- 
lations on the comparison (p = < .001) 
were found for both the Long Female 
group (r = +.67) and the Short Female 
group (r = +.60), while nonsignificant 
correlations were obtained for the two 
male acquaintance groups. This may indi- 
cate that females are more deliberate in 
selecting a friend, and that the friend 
must more closely approximate their 
ideal. Males, on the other hand, apparent- 
ly are willing to maintain a friendship 
with a person that falls short of the ideal, 
as far as intelligence is concerned. 

Unanswered in the present study are 

questions concerning the extent to which 
the within-person and between-person 
perspectives applied to intelligence attri- 
butions will generalize to other attribu- 
tional dimensions and other populations. 
Perceived intelligence may be a more 
important concern in college students 
than noncollege populations. It will be 
the task of future investigations to not 
only identify the traits and needs which 
appear to solidify interpersonal relation- 
ships, but also to identify the pattern of 
intrapersonal and interpersonal percep- 
tions which appear to characterize such 
dispositions across varying lengths of 
acquaintance. 
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P. A. News & Notes 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


12th Annual MMPI Workshop and 
Symposium: is being held at the Don 
CeSar Hotel, St. Petersburg Beach, FL, 
February 1-4, 1977. For further informa- 
tion contact Dr. James N. Butcher, De- 
partment of Psychology, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, Mian. 55455. 

IX International Rorschach Congress 
1977: will be held in Freiburg, Switzer- 
land, September 1-4, 1977. Theme of the 
Congress: The Rorschach Test in the 
Light of Interhuman Relations. The final 
program will be available in Spring 1977. 


For information concerning program 
participation, etc., contact Professor Dr. 
A. Friedemann, Fischerweg 6, CH-2500 
Biel, Freiburg, Switzerland. 

Internships and Fellowships in Clinical 
Psychology, are being offered at the 
Devereux Schools. Contact Dr. Henry 
Platt, Director, The Devereux Founda- 
tion, Institute of Clinical Training, 
Devon, PA 19333. 


EARL S. TAULBEE 
VA Center 
Bay Pines, FL 33504 


Book Reviews 


Irving B. Weiner, Principles of Psycho- 
therapy. New York: John Wiley & Sons, 
1975, 331 pages, $15.95. 


Reviewed by Rudolf Mathias 


Rudolf Mathias, a graduate of the 
University of Buffalo, New York, is a 
diplomate in clinical psychology, ABPP. 
For many years he has been with the 
Wisconsin Department of Health and 
Social Services, He is on the staff of 
Edgewood College and also an associate 
clinical consultant with the Psychology 
Research and Training Clinic, at the 
University of Wisconsin in Madison. 


. "This book is addressed to the practi- 
tioner of psychotherapy and is primarily 
a manual of principles for conducting 
psychotherapy in clinical practice." Dr. 
Weiner has met his stated goal. The book 
is well-organized and clear in style; ап 
easy balance of clinical skills and theo- 
retical concepts. 

The author discusses the initial phase 
of psychotherapy, giving sound principles 
on “Objectives and Procedures," e.g. 
"One of the main ways of avoiding a 
situation in which psychotherapy drifts 
aimlessly or endlessly is to indicate in the 
treatment contract an explicit and 
mutually agreeable list of objectives." 

. In his discussion he refers to many 
items which are important including an 


often neglected one — the place of the 
interview. 
Constant, haphazard shuffling from place to 
се for each interview leaves the patient 
‘eeling a stranger in the treatment тоот... 
it may hinder the course of psychotherapy 
if the therapist comes across as such a low 
status person . . . that he cannot command a 
regularly scheduled room. 


Any therapist who has worked in public 
hospitals and institutions has experienced 
this feeling of being a therapist without a 
base, There is the daily search for an 
empty interview office, the need to shift 
rooms from one week to the next. All of 
this conveys a bottom rung of the ladder 
status and a low value for psychotherapy 
per se. 

Regarding fees, the author states his 
view simply: “An explicit discussion of 
fees ... also helps to communicate that 
all aspects of the patient’s life are appro- 
priate subjects for discussion in psycho- 
therapy." 

It is refreshing to note the straight- 
forward dispassionate approach of the 
author, e.g., *A forced smile which most 
patients will recognize immediately bears 
eloquent testimony to therapist insecur- 
ity." One of my adolescent patients once 
labelled such adult behavior as showing a 
“state smile.” 

Another point which Dr. Weiner clari- 
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fies concerns the matter of expertise in 

psychotherapy: 
Numerous studies have demonstrated (a) 
that there is significant positive relationship 
between therapist level of experience and 
patient improvement, and, (b) that experi- 
enced therapists have lower dropout rates 
and more successful terminations than in- 
experienced therapists. 


Today, we find armies of well-motivated 
helpers who confront, explore, uncover, 
guide, implode, transact, mediate, peer 
counsel, rap, analyze, and offer help on 
every facet of human life from abortion 
to Zen-Buddhism. The emphasis on train- 
ing and expertise sounds a needed note of 
restraint and caution. 


In his discussion of “Conduct of the 
Interview,” Dr. Weiner demonstrates his 
thoroughness and expertise. Particularly 
helpful is a section on “Responding to 
Silences." For example: 


Extended therapist silence should be recog- 
nized as a potentially self-defeating tactic 
=... prolonged therapist silence often gives a 
patient cause to wonder whether the ther- 
apist has been paying attention to what he 
has been saying and is really interested in 
helping him. э 
This section should be read carefully by 
any beginning therapist who is deter- 
mined to be "non-manipulative," but 
becomes involved in a “you talk first" 
kind of waiting game. Unfortunately, the 
patient may perceive the silence as a 
rejection, "The busy doctor does not 
want to talk to me now," and both 
patient and therapist have erected a 
barrier to communication rather than 
have opened doors for constructive inter- 
action. 


Another useful point made by the 
author is the arrangement of physical 
setting. This section is quite informative 
for the therapist establishing a life style in 
his office practice. 


_ Dr. Weiner's discussion of interpreta- 
Поп, resistance, transference, and the 
working alliance presents a great wealth 
of material in a condensed form. At 
times, his writing has a lecture-ty pe style. 
Occasionally, there is a generous amount 
of technical language. For example, in his 
discussion on transference he states, 

As for the resolution of transference re- 
actions, it has already been noted that the 
treatment relationship proceeds on multiple 
levels during the course of psychotherapy, 
and that successful termination involves the 
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gradual dissolution of transference and the 
ascendance of reality in the interaction 
between patient and therapist. (p. 218) 


The midsection of the book shows 
expert knowledge replete with scholarly 
references, At times the reader grows 
weary of freight-train-long sentences, due 
to an over-inclusiveness in discussion of 
many minute details observed in the 
psychotherapy process. 


The last part of the book dealing with 
the duration of psychotherapy and con- 
siderations in voluntary and forced termi- 
nation, merits particular praise. Some 
very sound suggestions are made here. To 
cite just one: 


The therapist should provide a patient who 
wishes to continue treatment with a list of 
recommended therapists .. . some thought 
Should be given to the personality style and 
usual clientele of the therapists being recom- 
mended to minimize the likelihood of a 
poor patient-therapist match. The terminat- 
ing therapist should also ascertain whether 
the therapists he would like to recommend 
have time available to take on the patient 
Should he call them. 


A book on psychotherapy is like a fine 
menu. There are different courses which 
must blend well together. In psycho- 
therapy we find phases which overlap to 
form a pattern; there is the introduction, 
the initial phase, the middle phase, and 
final phase. There is a proper place for 
psychotherapy sessions and there is a set 
fee. On a menu we have the hors d' 
ouevres, the entree, the main courses, and 
dessert. There is a right setting and the 
bill for services. The personal style of the 
skilled therapist is comparable to a master 
chef’s way of adding a soupcon of his 
favorite spice to make the menu a unique 
опе. 


Weiner’s book has been prepared and 
completed with expert care. It reflects 
experience, knowledge, and skill which 
have been gathered, sifted, and winnowed 
during a productive professional life. The 
experienced therapist may find the book 
a bit drab in some of its emphasis on 
technical points. The beginning therapist 
will use it to learn, to think, and to 
teflect about his daily work. For the 
mature therapist this book offers a valu- 
able review. It is a useful addition to the 
professional library of the practicing 
psychologist. 
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D. Bannister, (Ed.). Issues And Ap- 
proaches In The Psychological Therapies. 
New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1975. 
286 pages, $24.95. 


Reviewed by: Rudolf Mathias, PhD 


Dr. Rudolf Mathias, a graduate of the 
University of Buffalo, New York, is a 
diplomate in clinical psychology, ABPP. 
For many years he has been with the 
Wisconsin Department of Health and 
Social Services. He is on the staff of 
Edgewood College and also an associate 
clinical consultant with the Psychology 
Research and Training Clinic at the 
University of Wisconsin in Madison, 

In a brief preface the Editor, D. 
Bannister, states: “This is essentially a 
Summarizing book — the contributors 
have been asked to cover a vast area in 
small compass the authors were 
chosen for their commitment and enthu- 
siasm, as well as for their knowledge and 
experience." In the introduction, the 
editor takes a sharp aim at some of his 
colleagues: “The general attitude toward 
psychotherapy can fairly be described as 
neurotic ... for decades academic 
psychologists have laboriously pursued 
the antics of the woodlouse and the 
navigational problems of the rat ... this 
book is designed to convey a sense of 
inventiveness . . .”. Spurred by this intel- 
lectual barb — the reader glows in antici- 
pation of discovering the magic fire of 
inventiveness in the pages of the book. In 
Teading the eleven chapters in the book, 
this reader’s hope to find inventiveness 
was reduced to ashes. 

Three chapters deal with “Issues” and 
eight chapters deal with "Approaches." 
This arrangement by itself seems a bit out 
of a balance and no transition or frame- 
Work is presented. One chapter titled 
"Psychotherapy, Society, and the Uni- 
Verse," by Grahame Leman, left this 
reviewer bewildered as to its content; e.g., 
“Well, that which is a workable social 
reality inside some patch of planet Earth 
this year is not necessarily reality as it 
might be seen in the perspective of a 
cosmological time-scale by that three- 
eyed anthropologist from beyond the 
Horse Head Nebula. . . . Since the notion 
of ‘reality’ is a key notion in psycho- 
therapy and its relation to society, I have 
been trying to work out what men know 
they can know of ‘reality’ by working 
through a closely argued acount of a 
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naturalist epistemology, based on what 
Scientific knowledge I have been able to 
glean over the years." 

In contrast to this Seemingly erudite, 
yet well nigh incomprehensible chapter, 
one finds other contributions which are 
useful and lucid. In the section of “Ap- 
proaches" we find six chapters on a 
variety of topics, i.e., The Therapeutic 
Community, Group Psychotherapy, 
Family Counselling, Personal Construct 
Theory Psychotherapy, Gestalt Psycho- 
therapy, — Rational-Emotive Psycho- 
therapy. Two chapters are given to the 
psychoanalytic orientation, three chap- 
ters deal with behavior orientation in 
therapy. Three contributions stand out 
for clarity, craftsmanship, and concision. 
These are: Psychoanalytic Psychotherapy 
by Sidney Crown, Group Psychotherapy 
by Dorothy Stock Whitaker, and Behavi- 
or Therapy by Victor Meyer and Andrée 
Liddell. 

In other chapters, approaches and is- 
sues are presented accentuated with oc- 
casional cock-a-doodle-doos of praise by 
proponents of a particular orientation. 
Distressing in this book is the absence of 
contributions from different though im- 
portant schools of thought such as 
Rogers’ client-centered approach, the 
logotherapy of Frankel, and Wolpe's con- 
cept of desensitization and reciprocal 
inhibition, the transactional analysis of 
Berne, etc. Less distressing is the fre- 
quency of misprints found in various 
articles. Ё 

In a time of inflation and fluctuating 
values, who can judge the cost of a 
scientific book. If there is a Price/Content 
value in a textbook, this price ($24.95) 


seems high. 


W. Leslie Barnette, Jr. (Ed.). Readings 
in Psychological Tests and Measurements. 
Ha od Baltimore: Williams & Wilkins, 


1976, 415 pages, $7.95. 


Reviewed by: 
Jon D. Swartzand Roland Dougherty 


Jon D. Swartz (PhD, Texas, 1969) is 
Associate Professor of Psychology and 
Chairman of Psychology, Anthropology 
and Sociology at The University of 
Texas—Permian, Odessa, Texas, where he 
teaches undergraduate and graduate 
courses in psychological testing. A Fellow 
of the Society for Personality Assess- 
ment, he is co-author of the Holtzman 
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Inkblot Technique and author of over 
175 publications in psychology and 
education. With C. C. Cleland and 1. 
Talkington, he recently edited Research 
with Profoundly Mentally Retarded, 
Volume 2. 


Roland Dougherty is a graduate stu- 
dent in the MA Counseling Program at 
The University of Texas—Permian. He 
received his BA in philosophy from The 
University of St. Thomas, Rome, Italy. 
He has worked as Coordinator, Partial 
Hospitalization Program for the Mentally 
Ill. During the Spring, 1976 semester he 
was a student in Dr. Swartz' graduate 
seminar in personality assessment at 
UT-Permian. 


This book is the third revision of a 
collection of readings on tests and 
measurements first published in 1964 
(revised edition, 1968). Designed for **ad- 
vanced undergraduate majors in psychol- 
ogy who have already been exposed to a 
required course in Elementary Statistics 
(p. vi)," the current revision consists of 
52 articles arranged into twelve parts. 
While the coverage necessarily is broad 
rather than deep in such a collection, 
there seems to be something of interest 
for almost everyone involved in testing. A 
few of the readings are discussed below. 

One of the three selections in Part One 
(General Measurement Problems) is Her- 
bert Dingle's essay, “Вазїс Problems of 

Measurement," in which he provides 
something of a cold shower for those 
scientists оп а psychometric binge. 
Dingle’s aim is to remind those involved 
in measurement of any kind that one can 
only measure the artificial reality one has 
previously arranged, and that the corres- 
pondence of a measured “entity” to 
anything in the real world may be tenu- 
ous at best. Although other authors repre- 
sented in the present volume also would 
accept this premise, Dingle is the only 
one to state it explicitly. It is an impor- 
tant point, and he is to be commended 
for his wide-ranging, lucid exposition 
regarding it. 

Part Two, Test Administration Prob- 
lems, contains four articles. In two of 
them, "An Adventure in Psychological 
Testing Abroad" by Frederick R. Wickert 
and "Principles for African Testing" by 
Paul A. Schwarz, excellent examples of 
the difficulty of adapting American 

standardized tests in other cultures are 
given. Wickert presents an anecdotal 
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account of his attempt to devise an 
aptitude test for Vietnamese police 
cadets. Schwarz' contribution is a set of 
principles for devising tests for Nigerian 
students. Of primary interest in these 
readings is the conclusion by both auth- 
ors that the nonWestern students must be 
taught to take tests before tests can be 
given. 

Ability Testing, Part Five, contains 
four selections, Of primary interest to the 
present reviewers is "Intelligence Testing” 
by Alexander G. Wesman, an article that 
should be required reading for all stu- 
dents of intelligence testing. Beginning 
with the distinction between intelligence 
as entity and intelligence as attribute, 
Wesman develops the theme that intelli- 
gence is essentially unstructured —ihe sum 
total of all learning experiences. Yet the 
article is not so valuable for its theoretical 
content as it is for its demythologizing of 
the testing process. He warns, for example, 
that verbal measures are good performance 
indicators because we overemphasize ver- 
bal performance in our institutions. “Cul- 
ture-free" tests are criticized not so much 
for their intent as for their irrelevance. 
Most impressive is the author's call for 
more attention by psychometricians to 
what has been learned and what needs to 
be learned. In his own words: “Тһе critical 
issue,then, is not which approach measures 
intelligence ... [but] ... rather which ap- 
proach provides the most useful informa- 
tion for the various purposes we wish the 
test to serve" (p. 118). 

Personality, Part Six, has the most 
readings, ten. In "Psychological Testing: 
Treatment and Research Implications," 
Louis Breger approaches testing from the 
“human” point of view. His basic conten- 
tion is that psychological testing is appro- 
priate for only a select group of patients 
in mental hospitals. The testing of рег- 
sons who voluntarily seek help is, for 
him, therapeutically counterproductive. 
Breger tries hard to provide research 
evidence for his thesis, but his efforts are 
inconclusive. The questions he raises are 
important ones, however, and especially 
telling is his analysis of the plight of the 
psychologist who tests in order to justify 
his presence in the therapeutic setting. 
His call for placing the stress on the needs 
of the human we treat rather than on 
testing for professional "effect" is a call 
that must be heeded. 

. An article of more than historical 
interest is Philip B. DuBois’ “А Test- 
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Dominated Society: China, 1115 
B.C.-1905 A.D.,” the first of five readings 
in Achievement or Proficiency Testing 
(Part Nine). “Item writers as well as song 
writers mold the patterns of culture" 
(p. 266), DuBois' concluding comment on 
the history of psychological testing in 
China, should serve as a warning to 
Western society, itself so dependent on 
psychological testing for admittance into 
its institutions. The author brings out an 
interesting irony. The extremely competi- 
tive, primarily literary tests used for a 
remarkably long period of time by the 
Chinese for admittance into the higher 
ranks of the civil service resulted in an 
excellent, highly cultured civil service. 
The extensive, ritualized testing ulti- 
mately resulted, however, in an intel- 
lectually monolithic leadership ill- 
prepared to meet the challenges of West- 
ern military might. Moreover, as long as 
the examination system was kept intact, 
little progress was made toward meeting 
that challenge. To some extent Western 
universities have experienced already the 
clash of old ways of education with the 
complex demands of modern life. Hope- 
fully, institutions which test will come to 
realize that what they choose to test and 
how they choose to do it may play 
important roles іп determining our 
Society’s ability to meet those demands. 

The last section, Measurement and 
Policy Issues, contains two teadings. In 
“A Proposal for Self-Scored, Self- 
Administered Tests,” B. Alden Thresher 
makes a provocative proposal meant to 
Te-position testing as a servant of educa- 
tion instead of its master. The proposal 
itself is simple: Replace the “adversary 
test with one basically self-administered 
and, most importantly, followed by a 
teacher-student interchange on the sub- 
ject matter covered. Thresher makes his 
сазе quite well, recognizes the financial 
and institutional disruption such an ap- 
proach might entail, and above all, clearly 
declares the educational and philo- 
Sophical values underlying his suggestion. 
Ultimately, his proposal would seem most 
useful as a stimulus for a more rigorous 
examination of the “adversary” role of 
the American educational system. 

The other six parts included are Norms 
(2 selections); Validity (5); Situational 
Testing (8); Interests (2); Automation, 
Computers, and Multivariate Techniques 
(4); and Testing of the Disadvantaged: 
Bias, Discrimination, and Differential 
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Validities (3). Represented in the readings 
not discussed here are many other promi- 
nent names and current topics on 
today's test and measurement scene: 
Joseph Masling on the effects of warm 
and cold administration of intelligence 
tests; Robert Dion on norms not being 
goals; Edward E. Cureton’s classic, 
Validity, Reliability, and Baloney"'; 
Raymond B. Cattell on fluid and crystal- 
lized general ability; Harrison Gough on 
the CPI; Arthur Jensen on understanding 
readiness as well as race differences; 
Wayne H. Holtzman on the social signifi- 
cance of mental measurement; John C. 
Flanagan on Project TALENT; and 
Michael Cole and Jerome Bruner on 
cultural differences and psychological 
processes, The reading that concludes the 
volume is a timely inclusion in such a 
collection: the APA’s “Psychological 
Assessment and Public Policy,” reprinted 
from the March, 1970 issue of the A meri- 
can Psychologist. 

Of the 52 articles, from more than 30 
different original sources, 20 first ap- 
peared either in American Psychologist, 
Educational & Psychological Measure- 
ment, Journal of Applied Psychology, or 
Journal of Consulting (and Clinical) 
Psychology. A few are somewhat harder 
to obtain, e.g., one previously unpub- 
lished, and others from sources such as 
the CEEB's Briefs, etc. Of particular 
interest to the present readership is that, 
despite the ten selections included in the 
part on personality, few of the readings 
have anything to say about the use of 
tests in clinical situations (not one of the 
readings originally appeared in the Jour- 
nal of Personality Assessment!). As ex- 
plained by the editor in his introductory 
note, *Clinical material utilizing projec- 
tives has been omitted by design." (р. vii) 

Barnette has done a yeoman job of 
editing the selections: he has trimmed 
away superfluous parts from some of the 
readings, he has put considerable effort 
into his comments before (and some- 
times, after) each reading, and on осса- 
sion he has even summarized other publi- 
cations on the same and related topics. 
There are separate author and subject 
indexes; tables and figures are numbered 
sequentially rather than in the manner of 
appearance in the original sources, and all 
references are collected in the Bibliog- 
raphy at the end of the volume. Would 
that all “editors” took their editing jobs 
so conscientiously! Of course, there are 
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minor errors: Wayne Н. Holtzman, Presi- 
dent of the Hogg Foundation for Mental 
Health at The University of Texas since 
1970, is identified as Research Advisor to 
the Foundation; and the Author Index 
seems to omit almost as many names 
mentioned in the text as it includes. 
Other concerns include the $7.95 price 
for a paperback collection of articles 
mostly available elsewhere. 

In conclusion, while another editor 
with a similar goal undoubtedly would 
have assembled a different set of articles, 
the current collection is a very good one, 
especially for the advanced undergraduate 
— Barnette’s target population. The third 
version of Readings in Psychological Tests 
and Measurements should prove to be an 
adequate textbook, or a valuable supple- 
ment to other teaching materials, in an 
undergraduate course in the psychology 
of testing. 


W. С. Dahlstrom, С. S. Welsh, and L. 
E. Dahlstrom, An MMPI Handbook, Vol. 
П: Research Applications, (Rev. ed.). 
Minneapolis: University of Minnesota 
Press, 1975, 586 pages. 


Reviewed by Robert N. Sollod 


Robert N. Sollod, a clinical psycholo- 
gist, is assistant professor of psychology 
at New York University. He received his 
PhD at Columbia University in 1974 and 
has used the MMPI for a variety of clinical 
and research purposes. 


This volume consists of three sections. 
The first part focuses on uses of the 
MMPI in the areas of mental health 
problems, medical applications, criminal 
justice, evaluation of treatment, and 
experimental investigations, with a 
chapter on sources of variance in the 
MMPI. The second section consists of 
technical appendices, such as item struc- 
ture and special scale composition, A 
bibliography of over 6,000 references, 
accumulated through the end of 1973, 
comprises the third section. 

The Handbook amply demonstrates 
the wide variety of uses to which the 
MMPI has been put and evidences its 
continued vitality as a research instru- 
ment, The Handbook’s chief value is asa 
convenient, thorough, and helpful com- 
pendium of MMPI research. Were it not 
for the increased ease of doing computer 
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searches of the literature, the Handbook 
would be an invaluable aid to the MMPI, 

Although the Handbook does have a 
valid role as a reference book, it is limited 
in other respects. The approach of the 
authors is prosaic, and their model of 
research is uninspiring. Their tone is often 
unnecessarily defensive. These faults will 
be harmful for the uncritical reader who 
may consequently feel that it is unneces- 
sary to add any other instruments or 
possibly an interview to the MMPI while 
investigating a research problem. Empiri- 
cal validity is the major strength of the 
MMPI, but often questions having to do 
with understanding psychological proces- 
ses or with exploring areas only touched 
on superficially by the MMPI indices are 
much more relevant to good research 
than a posteriori hypothesis-free discrimi- 
nant analyses. 

The MMPI as a research instrument 
would have been better served by a 
handbook which explored many of the 
issues involved with its effective and 
creative use and with its practical limita- 
tions. How can it be used as an early step 
in opening up a significant area of investi- 
gation? What studies are examples of 
both unimaginative as well as significant 
uses of the MMPI? What is the role of the 
MMPI as part of an overall test battery? 
Goldfried, Stricker, and Weiner (1971) 
have indicated that they see the most 
important question for the Rorschach to 
be, “What is it valid for?" For the MMPI, 
the important question is, “How can the 
MMPI be used most appropriately and 
effectively in research?” The very valid- 
ity, strength, popularity, and accessibility 
of the MMPI makes this issue a crucial 
one for an MMPI research handbook. 


Reference 


Goldfried, M., Stricker, G., & Weiner, I. Ror- 
schach Handbook of Clinical and Research 


Applications, Englewood Cliffs: Prentice- 
Hall, 1971. 


Leo V. DiCara, Т. X. Barber, Joe 
Kamiya, Neal E. Miller, David Shapiro, 
and Johann Stoyva, (Eds.), Biofeedback 
and Self-Control 1974. Chicago: Aldine, 
1975. 534 pages, $27.50 Institutions, 
$18.50 Individuals. 


Reviewed by: Eric C. Theiner, PhD 
The reviewer graduated from the 
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University of Houston in 1966 with a 
doctorate in clinical psychology. His 
internship was at the Baylor University 
College of Medicine, Department of 
Psychiatry. Following three years in the 
Air Force, he joined an industrial consult- 
ing firm. Since that time, he has been 
engaged in both clinical practice and 
industrial consultation. His current activ- 
ities relevant to the text reviewed involve 
the use of biofeedback for muscle reedu- 
cation and pain reduction, 


This volume is the fifth in an annual 
series devoted to biofeedback. Its pur- 
pose is to provide a sampling of the 
readings considered by the editors to be 
among the best in the area published 
during 1974, 

If the reader is at all interested in 
biofeedback, the book is a must. There is 
no collection comparable to this one. 
This is true for both the current volume, 
and for the four prior annuals and the 
pre-1970 Reader. 

In the past, the main value of a reader 
оп biofeedback devolved from the fact 
that the few articles dealing with the 
topic were published in many different 
journals. The Aldine series compiled 
many of the better articles within a single 
Cover. Now, the book's value is becoming 
increasingly due to the fact that it partial- 
ly refutes the exaggerated, at times 
Spurious, claims made for the area. The 
Studies reported in the current volume are 
generally well controlled and adequately 
cautious, 

As in the case of the previous annuals, 
the text is basically a primer. But whereas 


before, the term was used to reflect a 3 


neonatal status, it is now used also to 
imply that the material is often basic. 
Those familiar with the area will probably 
wish that many experiments in the field 
would develop in Sophistication, if not 
Ingenuity. The point is only emphasized 
when some of the “year’s best articles’ 
оп biofeedback are replications — and 
Candidly described as such by their 
authors, 

The articles are grouped under nine 
major headings: I. General articles and 
Overviews (five papers); II. Cardiovascular 
control: Animals (five papers); Ш. 
Cardiovascular control: Humans (eleven 
Papers); IV. Electromyographic control 
(four papers); V. Electroencephalographic 
control (eight papers); VI. Control of 
central visual neural activity (three 
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papers); VII. Gastrointestinal control 
(four papers); VIII. Metabolic and vaso- 
motor control (two papers); and IX. 
Relaxation, hypnosis, and meditation (ten 
papers). The impression of the primer 
character of the book is reinforced by the 
fact that the concluding section is a two 
page Suggested Further Reading. 

Compared to the 1973 version, the 
book's headings suggest an increase in 
interest in both application (consistent 
with the overall trend of the field) and in 
technology. Before, topic headings were 
more condition relevant; i.e., Headache, 
muscle tension, and anxiety; Obesity; and 
Epilepsy. Now, they deal more with con- 
trol. The trend is to management. 

The articles have been selected from a 
broad variety of sources. This fact re- 
mains one of the book's strengths — that 
a reader would have to scan a substantial 
number of journals and books in order to 
come up with anything like the overview 
provided here. 

The “General Articles and Overviews” 
section consists of several broad articles, 
the best of which is Blanchard and 
Young’s critique of clinical applications 
of biofeedback. Their cautions may be 
viewed with dismay by some biofeedback 
workers (and equipment manufacturers), 
but they are a welcome balance. The 
76-item bibliography in particular is a 
valuable source for additional reading. A 
follow-up article by Kimmel makes the 
point that only the most elemental theo- 
retical conjectures have arisen over the 
past ten years. The two articles combined 
lead to an interesting evaluation — if 
there has been little work on theoretical 
issues, and if the work on applied aspects 
has sometimes been equivocal, more cau- 
tion is in order. That’s not a comforting 
conclusion — but it is also not unwar- 
ranted. à 

Barber provides a good review of 
human capabilities, and Evans restates the 
need for an increased understanding of 
the placebo effect, when attributing 
physiological phenomena to biofeedback. 
In sum, the first section discusses general 
parameters regarding the area, which are 
probably grouped here at least as well as 
under one of the other section headings. 

The second and third sections both 
deal with cardiovascular control. The 
former deals with animals, and the latter, 
humans. Miller and Dworkin provide an 
excellent analysis to the problems in- 
volved when addressing the well publi- 
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cized difficulties of replication in studies 
of animal cardiac control. Their paper is 
followed by Ainsle and Engle’s study 
showing that a classically conditioned 
response can be altered by operant con- 
trol. The study is elegant — but in the 
light of earlier work in the area, perhaps a 
bit reiterative. Engle’s study on the 
electroencephalographic and blood pres- 
sure correlates of operantly conditioned 
heart rate is, on the other hand, an 
addition to the area. He demonstrates 
clearly that baseline levels in all physio- 
logical functions change mutually. Fitz- 
gerald et al. suggest that the magnitude of 
the conditioned heart rate response is 
mediated primarily by increased vagal 
activity. And Wilson and DiCara provide 
one possible solution to Miller's problem 
with animal replication, and that is by use 
of a stress adapted animal. 

The majority of studies dealing with 
human cardiovascular conditioning con- 
sider parameters of feedback that facili- 
tate heart rate learning. There are five 
studies on such parameters, including one 
or more of the following: knowledge of 
response, locus of control, self-report, 
auditory feedback with varying informa- 
tional content, binary versus analogue 
feedback and discrimination processes. 
Deserving of particular mention is Sirota 
et al's demonstration of the effect of 
reaction to aversive stimulation on human 
heart rate. Still, the star of the section is 
Brener's consideration of the factors in- 
fluencing the specificity of voluntary 
cardiovascular control. He provides conti- 
nuity by proceeding through several 
studies. seeking support of his theoretical 
proposition, in contrast to the more usual 
one-time, multivariate approach. Other 
studies consider the management of cardi- 
ac neurosis, interoceptive discrimination 
and use of the metronome — a bit of a 
mixture. 

Section IV, dealing with electromyo- 
graphic control is one of the briefer 
sections of the book. This is in contrast 
to the fact that the myograph is probably 
the second most used instrument in bio- 
feedback technology. The reader might 
well suspect that rather more work is 
going on here than is being written about. 
Stoyva and Budzynski are back together, 
it would seem, represented by a paper on 
viewing EMG biofeedback, a procedure 
which results in a low arousal state. This 
impression maintains until one notes that 

"this particular paper was first presented in 
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1972 — and only published in 1974, The 
single representative of the use of bio- 
feedback in muscle reeducation is, in the 
reviewer's opinion, rather far from the 
most illustrative or evocative in the area, 
Perhaps it is because this particular paper 
was first delivered in 1971. The section | 
concludes with two articles concerning 
inhibitory motor activity. 

The most interesting article in Section 
V is this volume's selected choice from 
the number produced by the Sterman 
group dealing with the sensorimotor 
rhythm. Characteristic of those studies, it 
is a compelling demonstration. By the 
same token, lack of mention of Sheer's 
work on forty Hertz is surprising, particu- 
larly because of its seminal implications 
for insight in the learning process; he did 
receive a mention in the Suggested 
Further Reading. The remaining papers 
deal with various aspects of Alpha train- 
ing, although Johnson and Meyer present 
an interesting approach by using phased 
feedback for the control of seizure activ- 
ity. The study's major problem is one 
endemic to the field — the sample size — 
one. 

Section VI is a brief consideration of 
ways in which control may be achieved 
over central visual neural activity. Shink- 
man et al., provide an experimental over- 
view of the unit response to photic 
stimuli in cat visual cortex. Of more than 
usual interest is the article by Cornsweet 
and Crane, wherein they elaborate on just 
a few of the difficulties involved when 
one seeks to train the visual accommoda- 
tion system. 

Section VII, dealing with gastrointesti- - 
nal control, begins with Hubel’s descrip- 
tion of the acquisition of voluntary 
gastrointestinal control, as summarized in 
17 studies. Engel et al., include a study 
demonstrating their now rather well . 
known work on the treatment of fecal 
incontinence — one of more interesting 
aspects of this is that the phenomenon | 
has now lasted over six years. Another 
Solid article is Welgan's demonstration 
that gastric acid secretions can be altered 
and controlled, using a sample of ten 
subjects. The importance of this finding 
for the control of a major area of human 
suffering that heretofore has been dealt 
with, on the physical level, by “hard” 
means, i.e., medication and surgery, can- 
not be underestimated. 

The smallest portion of the book, 
Section VIII, consists of just two papers. 
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The two are interesting, if not markedly 
original. Steptoe et al. demonstrate that a 
temperature differential can be trained 
between the ear lobes. And Wickra- 
masekera discusses how temperature feed- 
back was assistive for the control of 
migraine. Again, its value is more in the 
illustration of the phenomenon of head- 
ache control than in providing significant 
new knowledge. 

Section IX, Relaxation, hypnosis, and 
meditation is an assortment. Some of the 
more familiar names in hypnosis, e.g. 
Spanos, Barber, Hilgard, provide intro- 
ductory articles. They are followed by an 
array of statements suggesting the value 
of biofeedback when integrated with be- 
havior therapy techniques, The various 
applications are diverse; ie., insomnia, 
hypertension, asthma, anxiety; they pro- 
vide a representative sample of the kinds 
of disabilities which might lend them- 
selves to the technique. 

Compared to prior years, the current 
text comes off a notch or two lower. The 
content is still good, but the audience to 
which it is addressed has an increasingly 
wider selection of sources from which to 
choose, And while some of those sources 
leave much to be desired, others, ranging 
from Birk’s handy “how-to” text to 
Rakestraw’s chatty newsletter, serve real 
purposes, 

As a final comment, this year’s volume 
has increased in price by about a third. 
This increase appears, unfortunately, con- 
sistent with the facts of contemporary 
life. This notwithstanding, the book is 
required reading for anyone who is half- 
way serious about biofeedback. Perhaps 
the book is not the clean buy it was in 
previous years. Nevertheless, it is good — 
and there still is nothing out like it. 
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Phyllis Gold. Please Don't Say Hello. 
New York: Human Sciences Press, 1975, 
47 pages. 

Reviewed by Louise Bates Ames 


Louise Bates Ames, author of this 
review, received her PhD from Yale Uni- 
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versity in 1936, She is a Co-Founder of 
the Gesell Institute of Child Development 
and has been on its staff since its found- 
ing, in 1950. She is currently Co-Director 
of the Institute. 

Personal experience with autism has 
come through numerous clinical cases of 
autistic children seen at the Institute, and 
also through autistic children who fre- 
quently attend the Gesell Institute 
Nursery School. 


Please Don't Say Hello gives an un- 
usually sympathetic but realistic descrip- 
tion of autism and of the problems it 
creates for child and family. It is the 
story of a family of five — mother, father, 
two older children and a little autistic 
boy named Eddie. 

Eddie was very different from other 
children. He made strange sounds. He 
whirled around. He didn’t answer when 
other children said ‘Hello.’ He wanted 
everything to be always exactly the same 
and became very angry when any thing 
was changed. When he did speak, his 
voice was hollow and monotonous. He 
loved machines and liked to draw pictures 
of robots and computers. 

On the other hand, he had many 
special abilities. For instance, he could 
quickly complete a 500 piece jigsaw 
puzzle with the pieces all face down. 

Please Don't Say Hello explains, at 
least as much as anyone can explain, why 
Eddie behaved as he did. It tells how his 
parents and his brother and sister gradu- 
ally were able to help other adults and 
children in the neighborhood accept him 
for what he was, without feeling threat- 
ened by or angry at him. 

The book tells about a special school 
for autistic children which Eddie attend- 
ed during the winter, and about summer 
when Eddie came home again, able for 
the first time to look people in the eye 
and better still, able to say “Hello.” 

The book is written for children, to 
describe the strange and frightening world 
of the severely disturbed child. But it will 
also provide a good introduction for 
adults to a subject which is becoming of 
increasing concern. Unusually attractive 
and sympathetic pictures help any reader 
get a good feeling about an illness which 
until recently has been shrouded in 
mystery. 

The book especially emphasizes the 
biological nature of autism. 
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Roy R. Grinker, Sr., Psychiatry in 
Broad Perspective. New York: Behavioral 
Publications, 1975, 262 pages, $14.95. 


Reviewed by Earl X. Freed 

The reviewer received his PhD in Clini- 
cal Psychology from Syracuse University 
in 1952. He is chief of the Psychology 
Service and director of the Alcohol Re- 
search Laboratory at the Lyons, New 
Jersey, Veterans Administration Hospital, 
and adjunct professor of psychology at 
the Rutgers University Center of Alchol 
Studies, His major research focus is alco- 
holism and its interfaces with mental 
health. 

This book, by а distinguished psychi- 
atrist and researcher, focuses on “prob- 
lems in clinical psychiatry, the center of 
systematic psychiatric research." It is a 
plea for psychiatric research — and more, 
for Dr. Grinker seeks to formulate an 
overall unified theory of psychiatric re- 
search, à herculean task. И was this 
“broad perspective" in the title that first 
attracted me because in our research 
program, I have increasingly felt the need 
to try to spell out the interfaces between 
mental health and alcoholism. The author 
underlines this in his search for a general 
systems theory, “а meta theory,” “а 
conceptual overarching global theory that 
embraces several limited theories.” Other 
words and phrases he uses are “interpene- 
tration” of disciplines and *complemen- 
tary articulations” between them, as well 
as needs to “dovetail” and "interdigitate." 
Plainly he seeks to build bridges and he is 
dismayed by an array of data and theories 
which somehow have to be related to 
each other and also, in a timely way, have 
to be translated into effective action in 
helping patients who need help. Other- 
wise, why amass the data? Lest psycholo- 
gist readers too quickly nod their heads 
about psychiatric research they 
should be aware that the Library of 
Congress’ cataloging of this book’s topics 
is “1. Psychiatry. 2. Psychology, Clini- 
cal.” The cataloger did not err. 

Chapters deal with the history and 
theory of behavioral sciences, the psychi- 
atric researcher, the design and goal of his 
research, nature-nurture aspects, prob- 
lems in control, and the common boun- 
daries of psychiatric research with social, 
psychological, and biological inquiries. 
Schizophrenia is dealt with in depth in 
terms of an integrated theory. Finally, 
Dr. Grinker critically and frankly exam- 
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ines psychiatry’s role in society and its 
role in the future. 

In the preface, he warns that he will 
“quote liberally” from a host of other 
investigators and he does so. This tends to 
give the text a somewhat disjointed orien 
tation, almost like an annotated bibliog- 
raphy. I would have preferred to learn 
more about the author's thoughts in 
terms of integration for I found that his 
themes were more impressively recorded 
when he stood back a little and gave a 
"broad perspective." Throughout the 
text, his psychoanalytic orientation 
comes through clearly. 

The book points out the many schisms 
in mental health and the behavioral 
sciences. These include (and are not 
limited to) inter- and intra-disciplinary 
ones, the split between clinicians and 
researchers, problems in communication 
and language, and differential focus on 
content vs. process. Also, in this vein, 
there is a need for unifying theory for 
psychopathological and healthy adjust- 
ments. Practical aspects of accomplishing 
research are addressed. 1 felt that the 
contributions and potential contributions 
of psychological testing were given a too 
cursory overview. 

One should not read this book expect- 
ing to learn the answer to the needed 
overriding theoretical framework for the 
behavioral sciences. But one should read 
it to see how a mental health thinker 
grapples with asking the necessary ques- 
tions for its formulation. We are still, 
regrettably, a long way off from a broad 
perspective. 


Michael J. Goldstein and James O. 
Palmer. The Experience of Anxiety. (2nd 
ed.) New York: Oxford University Press, 
1975, 294 pages, $3.95. 


Reviewed by John E. Bassett 


John E. Bassett, Ed.D., is director of 
the Self-Management Program at the 
Shelby County Penal Farm in Memphis, 
Tennessee, His interests include the phe- 
nomenological and psychometric study of. 
anxiety in prisoners and behavioral ap- 
proaches to use in its treatment. 


. Goldstein and Palmer present 24 cases 
in this second edition, 15 of which are 
identical to those in the 1963 printing, 
including the self-study questions and 
references, The authors indicate in their 
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preface to the second edition that they 
have tried to reflect the major changes 
that have occurred during the past 12 
years within clinical psychology. Al 
though only 40% (118 pages) of the 
second edition is new material, the 
authors appear to have been remarkably 
successful in achieving this goal of mirror- 
ing the current zeitgeist by their selection 
of new cases. The nine new cases pre- 
sented in this second edition quite accu- 
rately reflect the type of presenting prob- 
lems currently being seen in most t nice, 
problems which defy delineation in terms 
of риште textbook syndromes and 
typologies. These new “total life style” 
problems are reflected by Goldstein and 
Palmer in cases of teenagers with female 
and ethnic identity conflicts, drug abuse 
and acting-out problems, and even 
anorexia nervosa symptoms, Seven of the 
nine new cases are addressed to similar 
problems with children and adolescents — 
problems seen with increasing frequency 
and generally overlooked in other case 
study texts, 

Additional strengths of Goldstein and 
Palmer’s work center around their format 
of presenting the case problems without 
diagnostic labels, scores from test proto- 
cols, or authoritarian conclusions, As 
such, the book offers real clinical prob- 
lems which can be approached from any 
theoretical proclivity held by the reader. 
Although this book is suggested for use as 
a supplemental readings text with under- 
graduate students enrolled in abnormal 
psychology courses, this reviewer feels 
that most graduate students in clinical 
psychology could profit from reading this 
book. It is questionable as to whether 
undergraduates have enough background 
knowledge of psychology to appreciate 
the richness of the material and deal with 
the discussion questions in the manner 
suggested by the authors. 

In summary, Goldstein and Palmer's 
second edition reflects a major improve- 
ment over their original text due to their 
inclusion of contemporary problems and 
issues, Their writing style continues to 
maintain a high level of readability and 
their material a high level of human 
interest. 


M. Guttentag, T. Kiresuk, M. Oglesby, 
and J. Cahn. The Evaluation of Training 
in Mental Health. New York: Behavioral 
Publications, 1975. 131 pages, $10.95. 
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Reviewed by George Stricker 


Dr. George Stricker is Professor of 
moiety A Ани Dean of the 
Institute ©, need — Pyychologicul 
Studies at Adelphi University. He in a 
Diplomate in Clinical Psychology, АВРР, 
апа а pest gu of the New York 
State Psychological Association. His 
major interests include the training of 
professional хороши and program 
evaluation, and he has published many 
articles in these areas. 


This book grew out of the work of a 
group identified as the Steering 
mittee on Training in Community Mental 
Health, While the title of the 
Suggests a broader concern, mental health 


i ory conclusionary 
material. Unfortunately, with the excep- 
tion ba pene de dei ren eme m 
material represents 
training in mental health, and the book 
would have profited greatly if it has been 


expanded. 

The first paper is by y and, 
while placed in a "How To Do It” 
section, presents a summary of attitudes 
and orientations toward evaluation and 
evaluative research. There is little in it 
that is specifically methodological and, 
while some attempt is made to consider 
community mental health issues, much of 
it is quite general. Some of the examples 
given fail to distinguish between the 
evaluation of a program and the evalu- 
ation of the adequacy of a program 
evaluation, and there is an underemphasis 
on the need for control or comparison 
groups. However, this article might serve 
as a useful introduction to the field of 
evaluation research for someone who is 
unfamiliar with this area. 

The papers by Kiresuk and by Gutten- 
tag suffer from similar faults. Both are 
presenting very important methodological 
approaches, the former on goal attain- 
ment scoring and the latter on the appli- 
cation of a procedure for measuring 
multi-attribute utilities. Both authors 
have presented these same approaches 
elsewhere, usually in a greatly expanded 
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form. Kiresuk’s paper is reprinted from 
Evaluation, where it appeared in more 
detail, and no attempt was made to have 
the examples given be relevant to the 
evaluation of training in mental health. 
Guttentag’s approach has also been pre- 
sented in Evaluation, with clear examples 
of application that are omitted in this 
book. Readers who are unfamiliar with 
the work of either of these authors 
should be encouraged to learn about it, 
but they can do so much more effectively 
in other publications. 

Finally, the paper by Cahn does repre- 
sent an original contribution which is 
specific to the topic of this volume. He 
surveys approaches that have been taken 
in the evaluation of training programs in 
community mental health, and offers 
some suggestions to workers who might 
wish to undertake such an evaluation. 
This is a paper which is well worth 
reading. 

The field of evaluation research places 
great emphasis on the need to specify 
objectives clearly before undertaking a 
project. It is not clear what the objectives 
of this book are, or who the intended 
reader is. There is little in the book that 
would be of value to a person who is well 
read in this area. There is much of value 
to a newcomer to the area, but for such a 
person the presentations are far too suc- 
сїпсї to be of maximal helpfulness. Par- 
ticularly in light of the high price of this 
book, the Steering Committee might have 
had more impact if they followed a 
different strategy. A final report stating 
their conclusions in an expanded form, 
including a bibliography with citations of 
the authors’ other works, and a Separate 
journal publication of Cahn's paper, 
would have reached a wider audience and 
been more likely to encourage a much 
needed increase in evaluation activities 
within training programs. 


Margaret M. Lawrence. Young Inner 
City Families: Development of Ego 
Strength Under Stress. New York: Be- 
ry Publications, 1975, 139 pages, 


Reviewed by Earl X. Freed 


. Earl X. Freed (PhD, Syracuse Univers- 
ity, 1952) is chief of the Psychology 
Service and director of the Alcohol Re- 
search Laboratory at the Lyons, N.J., 
V.A. Hospital. At Rutgers University, he 
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serves as adjunct professor of psychology 
at the Center of Alcohol Studies and as 
adjunct associate professor of psychiatry 
at the Rutgers Medical School, 


This short, interesting, readable book 
by a well-trained and experienced psycho- 
analytically-oriented community child 
psychiatrist describes the work of multi- 
disciplinary mental health care teams 
with young black children and their 
families in Harlem. After detailing the 
agency logistics of the outreach, assess- 
ment, and therapeutic efforts, Dr. Law- 
rence tells her rather personal story in 
case studies, vignettes, and parables. Two 
chapters deal with two case studies in 
extenso. 

There are many themes, the major one 
being that despite the deficits in optimal 
development occasioned by nature, nur- 
ture, and "noxia," defined as "trauma, 
severe injury," "the task in Harlem [is] 
to see strength where it exists, to expect 
it to be there, right there, next to, and a 
part of, the nature, nurture, and noxia." 
The author has a good point for І feel 
that too often, mental health profession- 
als are overly attuned to psychopathology 
rather than to potential assets for enhanc- 
ing adjustment which can be built on 
therapeutically. 

Because of this ego strength, this 
remarkable capacity for survival and for 
"making a go of it," another theme is 
that the poor and underprivileged, often 
despite generations of family psychody- 
namics, are equally good candidates fora 
number of treatment approaches aimed at 
reducing  impairments to strengths. 
Family therapy for those who are socially 
deprived as well as in psychological 
trouble receives the most attention in the 
text but always the emphasis is on inter- 
disciplinary interchange, collaboration be- 
tween agencies, two-person teams, etc. — 
multiple assistance — and an investment 
and commitment to the integrity of the 
family. 

Psychologists working in other than 
the kind of urban setting described will 
perceive a different style of life in this 
book. The discussions of cases of minimal 
brain dysfunction remind us of basics 
which the reviewer has long naively 
assumed to be almost “given” — good 
health standards, nutrition, and prenatal 
care. The mental health care team has 
much to learn and Dr. Lawrence suggests 
that if professionals are going to work on 
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teams, then they should have 
trained in such teams, notion и Д 
on-the-spot training and experience for 
prospective" mental health workers, 

Finally, with regard to assessment, the 
focus of this Journal, the point is well 
made that "knowledge of range of func- 
tioning, rather than a specific measure, ” 
better addresses the issue of strengths and 
potentialities, 

I liked the plain language of this book 
which makes clear the adaptational 
capability of ego strength despite stress, 


H. London and R. E, Nisbett (Eds.). 
Thought and Feeling: Cognitive Alteration 
of Feeling States. Chicago: Aldine, 1974, 
239 pages, $8.95. 

Reviewed by Joel M. Kestenbaum 

Dr. Kestenbaum is currently an assist- 
ant professor of pyschology at The Uni- 
versity of Toledo. His doctorate is from 
The University of Washington. He teaches 
courses in clinical psychology and is 
particularly interested in cognitive 
theories of behavior change. 


This deceptively small volume contains 
a diverse and important sampling of 
papers, all of which deal with cognitive or 
attributional processes. The book consists 
of 15 chapters, or separate papers. The 
first chapter is a historical overview, the 
second provides an overview of Schach- 
ter’s theory of emotions and introduces 
the papers which follow, and the final 
chaptér is a critical discussion of the 
articles in the book as well as of the 
current “state of the art" regarding re- 
search on cognitive processes, Of the 
remaining 12 chapters, 10 are originals 
and two are reprints of journal articles. 
The book contains articles of interest to 
the social psychologist, personality re- 
searcher, cognitively oriented clinician, 
and to various others as well. 

While the volume has much to recom- 
mend it, there are certain flaws which will 
be mentioned first. As with any edited 
volume, it is easy for the reviewer to 
criticize the choice of papers. I would 
merely note that one of the problems 
with the volume is that the individual 
papers do not lead from one into the 
other smoothly; often the transition is 
awkward. However, most readers will 
pick and choose among the selections, 
unlike the reviewer who reads the book 
from cover to cover; thus the typical 
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reader may not encounter this fault. 
Other criticisms are (equally) minor. The 
Print is unusual; it appears to be photo- 
copied directly from a typed manuscript, 
and the text is, unfortunately replete 
with typographical errors. 

London and Nisbett (Chapter 2) 
Organized the book (and grouped the 
chapters) in the following way (р, 13) 
"(Schachter's) theory may be schema. 
tized in the following way: (1) an internal 
cue (2) arouses evaluative needs, The 
evaluative needs lead, in turn, to a (3) 
process of explanation in terms of (4) an 
external cue," These four elements pro- 
vide the themes around which the chap. 
ters are clustered, In some instances, the 
placement of an article within a particular 
cluster or unit seems a bit arbit or 
forced, and the article might well have 
been put under some other heading. The 
title of London and Nisbett's chapter, 
Elements of Schachter's Cognitive Theory 
of Emotional States, is deceptively 
[ore and the jaded reader might be 
ulled into a sense of complacency and 
gloss over or omit this chapter; to do ю 
would be unfortunate, as this is an 
important guide to that which follows, 


The reader interested in psychopath- 
ology should find the chapters by Maher 
and Aaron Beck particularly useful. While 
Beck's chapter is broader in its scope, 
both articles discuss paranoia from cogni- 
tive viewpoints, arriving at distinctly dif- 
ferent positions, И is unfortunate that 
there is no examination or discussion (by 
the editors) of the differences between 
these two views. 

The article by Spanos, Barber, and 
Lang on cognitive control of pain sensa- 
tions is most compelling, and it should be 
of interest to the hypnosis researcher as 
well as to those interested in stress, pain, 
or anxiety reduction. The Klemp and 
Leventhal article, describing the effects of 
individual pain tolerance levels upon fear 
(in a complex experimental paradigm) 
will appeal to the same group. It is left to 
the reader, by London and Nisbett, to 
consider the implications of the two 
articles together. 

Not all of the articles find support for 
cognitive theories, It is to the editors" 
credit that they have shown us the 
limitations as well as the strengths of 
cognitive theory. Nisbett and Storms, in 
their article on food intake, conclude that 
external cognitive cues (as differentiated 
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from sensory cues) are not utilized more 
by overweight subjects than by others. In 
conclusion, this collection of papers is a 
most useful and welcome addition to the 
cognitive psychologist’s bookshelf. It 
should attract and deserves the attention 
of a relatively broad audience. 


G. R. Patterson, I. M. Marks, J. D. 
Matarazzo, R. A. Myers, G. E. Schwartz, 
and Н. Н. Strupp (Eds.). Behavior 
Change, 1974. Chicago: Aldine, 1975. 
500 pages, $27.50 institutions, $18.50 
individuals. : 


Reviewed by: Ernest Kramer, PhD 


The reviewer, an Associate Professor 
of Psychology at the University of De- 
troit, has been a frequent contributor to 
this Journal, both as book reviewer and 
researcher. He does psychotherapy, super- 
vises it, and does research in й. His 
writing in this area includes his Beginning 
Manual for Psychotherapists as well as 
various articles and chapters. He is the 
director of the tape library of the Ameri- 
can Academy of Psychotherapists. 


This collection of articles from the 
1974 published literature relating to 
psychotherapy and behavior change left 
me disappointed. While many of the 
papers were of interest, the volume has 
problems of organization and selection. 
Almost any clinician might skim over the 
46 papers and find some of value to 
himself, but only a book reviewer should 
have to read the whole thing. 

The seven headings under which the 
articles are organized are labeled: I. Gen- 
eral Issues; II. Innovative: Prescientific; 
ПІ. Innovative: Empirically Based; IV. 
Methodological Issues; V. Process Studies; 
VI. Outcome Studies; and VII. Compara- 
tive Studies. The three papers in the first 
section provide a fair introduction to 
some current thinking in psychotherapy. 
The problems begin with the “Prescien- 
tific" papers. I can't imagine what the 
editor meant by his selection of that term 
for classifying them. The section includes 
a paper on yoga meditation, which is 
certainly different from our common 
notions of science, but scarcely what I 
would call *prescientific." Next is a paper 
by Kaplan et al. on “Group Treatment of 
Premature Ejaculation." It is a clinical 
study rather than a laboratory one, but it 
is certainly a scientific paper in the usual 
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use of that term. Following that is a 
discussion of primal therapy. My own 
bias is that that doesn't fit a scientific 
model at all, but І am aware that I havea 
bias. Surely, calling it “‘prescientific” is а 
powerful bias as well. Enough examples 
from this section. The second *"innova- 
tive" section is made up of papers which 
the editors label “‘empirically based.” 
Every one of the five papers in that 
section is based on physiological studies: 
heart rate, ulcer secretions, etc. I do not 
pretend to have done as thorough a 
review of the year's literature as the 
editors of such a volume must have done, 
but I am frankly suspicious as to whether 
a fair sampling of the empirical innovative 
studies of the year really would all be in 
the area of psychophysiology. 

Sections V and VI show the usual 
inability to distinguish between process 
and outcome studies of psychotherapy. I 
don't know any easy answer to this 
dilemma. The two are certainly related. 
The division into process and outcome 
seems to me particularly arbitrary, how- 
ever, in this volume. Some studies, such 
as those by Rachmann and Hodgson on 
synchrony and desynchrony, seem to me 
to fit neither category. A number of 
reprinted papers in various sections of 
this volume are, in fact, not particular 
studies at all, but reviews of the litera- 
ture. It would seem to me that a review 
of past literature would have to come out 
with a strikingly original view of the 
material to warrant inclusion in a volume 
designed to reflect the work of a particu- 
lar year. Studies from 1974 are not 
covered in review articles published in 
1974. Я 

The organizational problems іп this 
volume relate to my picture of how it 
might ideally be used. A careful organiza- 
tion of such an anthology seems to me а 
tremendous time saver for the busy clini- 
cian. A relatively arbitrary classification 
of articles makes it far more difficult to 
find the papers that fit one's own area of 
interest. 

In the “comparative studies" of be- 
havior change, the treatment of snake 
phobia makes its familiar appearance. It 
accounts for only a couple of papers but I 
am afraid I am heartily tired of such 
work. I realize I am showing my review- 
er’s biases again, but perhaps I can ex- 
pand on these a bit and make them seem 
more reasonable to others. Snake phobia 
is handled here (as so often) as a valid 
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analogy to psychotherapy; indeed, the 
treatment of otherwise normal individuals 
who are afraid of snakes (and who, by the 
way, did not seek any help on their own) 
is treated as virtually identical to the 
attempts to help severely disturbed indi- 
viduals who have sought aid with their 
problems, I have in mind a design which I 
think would help do away. with this sort 
of thing. Since I am unlikely to get the 
funds for it, 1 am presenting it here free 
of charge to a researcher who needs a 
project. First comes the traditional step 
of advertising for people who are afraid 
of snakes. Next, my experimental group 
is tested by seeing how close they will 
approach my caged, fierce-looking, but 
harmless king snake. At the second ses- 
sion, each of my subjects is paid $10-$20 
(carefully graded in proportion to their 
actual incomes), to get a little closer to 
the snake. My hunch is that $20 will do it 
for almost all subjects. I strongly believe 
that there will be a significant mean 
difference between closeness of approach 
on first and second session. A significant 
difference, you will remember, is consid- 
ered evidence of favorable outcome in 
such studies. If you are then willing to 
continue to accept the analogy between 
snake phobia studies and actual psycho- 
therapy, you ought to be compelled (if 
my hyphothesis is correct) to accept the 
fact that payment of $20 is the way to 
cure a patient in two sessions. 

A final difficulty with this volume is 
that the original papers have been repro- 
duced through a kind of photo offset 
process. When the page size of the origi- 
nal journal was larger than the page size 
of this bound volume (as was frequently 
the case), the print size was thus auto- 
matically reduced in condensing the page 
to this size. This makes for some very 
small print in some of the articles, It is 
not always worth the squinting. 


Gladys Natchez. Gideon: A Boy Who 
Hates Learning in School. New York: 
Basic Books, 1975. 185 pages, $8.95. 


Reviewed by: Jules С. Abrams 


Jules С. Abrams received his PhD in 
psychology from Temple University in 
1955. For many years he was associated 
with the Department of Mental Health 
Sciences of Hahnemann Medical College 
of Philadelphia where he founded and 
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directed the graduate program in clinical 
psychology. A psycho-analytically ori- 
ented psychotherapist, Dr. Abrams is a 
Fellow of the American Psychological 
Association, a Diplomate in Clinical 
Psychology (ABPP), and a member of the 
Association for Child Psychoanalysis, He 
has always been especially interested in 
learning disorders and has over 50 publi- 
cations primarily in this area, He now 
serves as Professor of Learning Disorders 
at The Johns Hopkins University. 


At last! A book on learning disability 
which focuses on the relationship be- 
tween the affective and cognitive aspects 
of an all too common and tragic problem. 
This is not a skill-oriented book stressing 
remedial techniques; nor is it a psycho- 
dynamic study of an emotional problem 
resulting in a learning disorder. It is rather 
a fictionalized, (yet true) very moving 
account of a youngster who has experi- 
enced the tremendous frustration and 
anguish of being unable to compete with 
his peers in school. 

Anyone who has worked with children 
who have met with severe problems in 
School will be impressed with the author's 
skill in describing the underlying feelings 
of the youngster as he desperately tries to 
cope with a world that is baffling to him. 
Natchez shows dramatically that children 
who have experienced severe learing dis- 
abilities have packed a lifetime of pain 
into a few years. Throughout the book, 
beautiful examples are given of the child's 
multiple defensive maneuverings as he 
attempts to protect himself from further 
wounding to his narcissism. Concepts 
such as compensation, retreat into 
omnipotence,  passive-aggression, and 
failure-avoidant behavior come to life in 
this narration. 

The author is not at all reluctant to 
come down hard on those who have 
contributed to the struggle — parents, 
siblings, peers, well meaning acquaint- 
ances, and  especialy the teachers. 
Natchez is devastating as she points out 
the manifold clichés utilized by teachers 
(e.g. “һе won't try"), and the deplorable 
effect these pronouncements have on the 
child. It is clear that the author is not 
very happy (to put it quite mildly) about 
the whole educational system. This may, 
in fact, be the major weakness of the 
book. Indeed, it is true that major aspects 
of our present day educational approach- 
es to children must be revised. But I 
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suspect that Natchez's judgment is too 
simplistic and her recommendations 
rather vague. Unfortunately the issue isa 
very knotty one and probably requires 
drastic changes in our entire social institu- 
tions. 

Nevertheless, when  Natchez sticks 
with “Gideon,” it is difficult to fault her 
on any issue, Her account of what might 
be described as "therapeutic tutoring" 
should be read by any therapist who must 
deal with learning disorders. For that 
matter, the book should be required 
reading for every teacher (and 1 don't 
mean just those who work with children 
who are experiencing problems). Perhaps 
if more teachers (and parents) developed 
the insight which I sincerely believe can 
come from the reading of this book, we 
might prevent a goodly number of learn- 
ing problems. 

Incidentally, the narrative is inter- 
spersed with cartoons taken from the 
New Yorker which would be appropri- 
ately excellent in any book on child 
development or child psychopathology. 
Furthermore, I tried the book out on my 
fourteen-year-old daughter, and she liter- 
ally “could not put it down." Perhaps the 
book could be used in a bibliotherapeutic 
manner. | do believe that any youngster 
with a learning disorder would profit 
from reading it or having it read to him 
(of course, it may cause them to rise up 
and revolt against the system!). 

Natchez has shown that a child with a 
severe learning disability frequently must 
deal with perhaps well-intentioned per- 
sons who only distort and complicate an 
already intolerable situation, “He hated it 
when everyone was overly understanding, 
over-solicitous or too indulgent, because 
really deep down he didn't think that he 
was so bad." (p. 153). The author demon- 
strates that the best thought-out strat- 
egies and programs established by the 
most learned people can have little life- 
long value or durable impact if the 
interpersonal relationship patterns are 
insincere or patronizing. It is the manner 
in which the contact with the child is 
maintained that determines the success or 
failure of any area of function involved. 


К. J. Shapiro and I. E. Alexander. The 
Experience of Introversion — An Integra- 
tion of Phenomenological, Empirical, and 
Jungian Approaches. Durham, N.C.: 
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Duke University Press, 1975. 180 pages, 
$8.75. 


Reviewed by А. 1. Rabin 


The reviewer is a professor of psy 
chology at Michigan State University 
where he has been a faculty member and 
director of the psychological clinic since 
1948. He was also professor of psychob 
ogy at the City University of New York, 
guest professor at the Hebrew and Bar 
Пап Universities in Israel, and guest pro 
fessor and Fulbright Lecturer at the 
University of Aarhus (Denmark). 

His research and scholarly interests are 
reflected in more than 100 publications, 
including six books, ranging from projec 
tive techniques with children to collective 
education in the kibbutz. His latest edited 
volume on Clinical pyschology: Issues of 
the seventies was published in 1974 by 
Michigan State University Press. 

Rabin served for some eight years as 
consulting editor of the Journal of Сот 
sulting and Clinical Psychology, contribu- 
ting editor to Israel Annals of Psychiatry, 
and a referee to a number of other 
publications, He is currently consulting 
editor to the Journal of Personality 
Assessment. 


Phenomenologists have long been criti- 
cal of what have become the traditional 
and conventional methods of exper 
mental scientific psychology. They have 
pointed out that psychology has not dealt 
with genuine human experience, but with 
a pale shadow of that reality. However, 
despite much of the cogent criticism, very 
little of a constructive alternative to the 
experimental method іп the logical 
positivist tradition was forthcoming. The 
present volume represents a valiant at- 
tempt to fill the gap. 

As the vehicle for demonstrating the 
“integration of Phenomenological, 
empirical and Jungian approaches" the 
authors have selected the experiences of 
introversion. Their starting point is à 
detailed explication of the concept as it is 
found in the Jungian literature. It is not à 
mere description of phenomena that illus- 
trate a concept, but a sophisticated logi 
cal analysis of its components and total- 
ity. The first chapter of this monograph is 
devoted to a review of the post-Jungian 
literature as well as to the exposition of 
the structural and dynamic models of 
introversion. The models are not 50 
named by Jung himself or identified 35 
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Such, but extracted from his earlier 
writings by the authors themselves. 

Essentially, the structural model of 
introversion is described as the inter- 
position of a subjective view between the 
perception of object and the perceiver's 
action, “which prevents the action from 
assuming a character that s 
with the objective situation.” The energy 
ог dynamic оек = the other hand, is 
жеп as view ung as "а turning 
inward of the libido, гү а negative 
relation of subject to object is expressed, 
Interest does not move toward the object 
but recedes toward the subject.” 

Since introversion is a mode of experi- 
encing, the authors set themselves the 
task of finding out “what that experience 
is and to define it in its own terms." They 
reject and are not interested in many of 
the added meanings that have accrued to 
the Introversion-Extraversion dichotomy 
Since its introduction into the literature 
Several decades ago, 

Following the theoretical exposition 
which covers the first 50 of the 
book, the “Empirical Referents of Intro- 
version" (Ch. 2), “ lem of 
Experience" (Ch. 3), and "The Experi- 
ence of Introversion (Ch. 4) are discussed 
in the remaining 130 pages of this tightly 
argued volume. The cardinal effort is 
made to reconcile the theoretical and 
empirical approaches with "the phenome- 
non as experienced." 

A somewhat unorthodox exploratory 
experiment is described in Chapter 2. Ten 
TAT cards were administered to two 
samples of students who were basically 
identified as E (extrovert) or I (introvert) 
by one of the investigators "experienced 
in the use of Jungian typology." Then, 
the second investigator undertook the 
task of making explicit the basis of the 
intuitive sort by extracting the IJE ТАТ 
differences in the samples. After a good 
deal of “fishing” in the data 1, seven 
Scoring ''rules" for scoring I (applied to 
four of the ten cards only) were devised. 
These were applied in scoring for "dis- 
tance" (between people) and “self” (self- 
Concern). There is much intricate discus- 
Sion of theory and much description of 
Procedure, in addition to the subjective 
Classification, that is left insufficiently 
explicit. It is doubtful that, in view of the 
above, anyone else could replicate the 
experiment, operations, as well as the 
resulting conceptualization. 
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Мон impremive and erudite is the 
dicumion of experience from the phe 
nomenological poit whkh b the 
Subject of Chapter 3 Following a general 
discusion of phenomenology there is 
Quite a lucid presentation of the concepts 
of "lived experience," "reflected experi 
ence, an integration between them, and 
how it may relate to the Jungin IE 
dichotomy and be pomibly joined im a 
The en ан" vit objectivium. 

details, naturally, cannot be 
Out within the confines of this brief 


It is in the fourth and final chapter, 
which carries the same title as the entire 
monograph (The Ex me of Intro 
version), that the aut come to 
with the task which they set for A aa 


selves from the start. The integration of 
Jungian eg em - and phe 
nomenology. ex petience 
of introversion “гез the 


intrinsic difficulties with verbal descrip- 


богау, they ask the reader to approach 
ion "as a picture.” 
The pter deals with I's lived and 


reflected experience, with I's view of self 
and experience with another person. 

ut, numerous reed d = 
perience are n presented а 
conveyed to the er. Some сто 
referencing with the TAT data ix abo 
made. But, the relationship with the 
empirical does not seem to be quite 
compelling. It really does not seem to be 
necessary to validate the "lived experi- 
ence." 


All in all, this is a fascinating and 
stimulating excursion into a very difficult 
area of investigation; it is a sort of a 
"bootstrap" operation. Disregarding some 
of the flaws mentioned and others un- 
mentioned, the book makes interesting 
albeit difficult reading. Despite the com- 
plexity, or because of it, the subject 
matter and the new paths it attempts to 
explore are worthy of the reader's effort 
and attention. 


Leonard P. Ullmann & ms qni 
ner. А Psychological Approach to A 
normal Behavior. 2nd ed. Englewood 
Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, 1975. 


716 pages, $13.95. 
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Reviewed by: Alfred D. Kornfeld 


The reviewer received his PhD in clini- 
cal psychology from the City University 
of New York. Currently, he is an assist- 
ant professor of psychology at Eastern 
Connecticut State College, where he 
teaches courses in personality, psycho- 
pathology, and history and systems. In 
addition, he is a staff psychologist at the 
Housatonic Psychiatric Center, where his 
duties include diagnostic testing and 
psychotherapy. 


The first edition of this book rapidly 
established itself as a classic exposition of 
behavioral psychopathology, and this re- 
vision is therefore likely to be of con- 
siderable interest to those involved with 
the area of psychopathology. In this 
edition, Ullmann and Krasner have drawn 
upon recent behavioral research findings 
in order to adduce further support for 
their behavioral theoretical framework. 
They have also expanded their coverage 
to include such unconventional topics as 
graffiti, obscenity, and the type of "crea- 
tive deviance’ exemplified by the 
women’s liberation movement. 

Ullmann and Krasner have retained 
their original central hypothesis. Thus 
they contend that “... behaviors tra- 
ditionally called abnormal are no differ- 
ent in their development and mainte- 
nance from other behaviors” (р. 2). The 
approach which emerges from this 
hypothesis has two felicitious conse- 
quences. Firstly, it yields a small set of 
general principles (Operants, reinforce- 
ment, respondents, extinction, and 
modeling) which in turn provide a 
specific technology addressed to the 
amelioration of disturbed behavior. 
Secondly, this approach directs attention 
to the social and political nature of 
psychiatric labelling. 

A sociological influence is evident in 
the author’s assertion that the label of 
mental illness is an artifact which allows 
society to cope with “residual deviation.” 
The latter concept encompasses those 
behaviors that are considered deviant, but 
which are not governed by either explicit 
moral or legal principles, Contemporary 
events reveal that the mental illness label 
has allowed for the solutions of moral 
and political dilemmas in an insidious 
manner. Szasz is among the most promi- 
nent of those who have delineated the 
logical flaws and practical consequences 
of such labelling behavior. Ullmann and 
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Krasner provide a comprehensive analysis 
of the social aspects of the medical model 
and they thereby have enriched our 
understanding of the use and misuse of 
this model. As an instance of the misuse 
of the medical model, the authors con- 
vincingly cite the role Dorothea Dix 
played in the demise of the moral treat- 
ment movement. 

Ulimann and Krasner clearly would 
prefer to jettison much of what they refer 
to as “traditional” abnormal psychology 
and to substitute an operational, behavi- 
oral approach. However, historical and 
didactic considerations have led them to 
moderate their radical fervor, and they 
have conformed to the traditional model 
to the extent of including such familar 
topics as neurosis, schizophrenia, person- 
ality disorders, affective disturbances, and 
childhood disorders. The novelty of their 
approach lies in the manner in which they 
have conceptualized these areas. In each 
instance behavior (with the exception of 
the organic conditions) is assumed to 
follow the paradigm of the transient 
situational disorder. Consequently, there 
is a strong emphasis upon behavior- 
environment contingencies, and a corres- 
ponding rejection of intra-organismic con- 
structs. Such explanatory concepts as 
personality, IQ, drives, needs, and anxiety 
are regarded as either ill-defined or irrele- 
vant. In the logic of their model, the 
major determinants of disturbed behavior 
become role-enactment, placebo, impres- 
sion management, operants, and labelling. 
They ascribe considerable significance to 
the secondary deviance that often ensues 
when behavior is labelled as "sick." Ull- 
mann and Krasner's *sociopsychological" 
approach is especially well served in their 
analysis of hysterical neurosis and schizo- 
phrenia, but their presentation of obses- 
sive-compulsive and affective disorders 15 
less convincing. It may well be that the 
elucidation of the latter two conditions 
requires another approach. 

Despite their strong reliance on opera- 
tional-behavioral terms, Ullmann and Kras- 
ner are insistent in denying that they аге 
proferring a Watsonian “muscle twitch” 
approach, They support this contention 
by noting that their approach requires the 
analysis of entire situations. Along these 
lines, they suggest that the creation of 
“prosocial” behaviors is as critical to the 
success of behavior therapy as is the 


elimination of “changeworthy” behavi- 
ors. 
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There are a number of methodological 
and theoretical problems associated with 
this work. In their effort to integrate the 
fields of abnormal and general chol- 
ogy, the authors have relied heavily upon 
the Skinnerian variant of learning theory, 
While this approach is consonant with the 
current zeitgeist, it is also vulnerable to 
many of the same criticisms that have 
recently been raised with res to the 
central concepts of lear, 

(Wolman, 1973), cs 
_ ^ number of other theoretical criti- 
cisms can be raised: (1) While the authors 
аге quick to note instances in which 
psychoanalytical hypotheses are discon- 
firmed, they ignore the existence of a 
literature supportive of sychoanalytic 
theory (Kline, 1972). (2) Ullman and 
Krasner are unwilling to acknowledge the 


approach results in a homogeneit 
rTepetitiveness that this reviewer FA. 
enced as a mild aversive stimulus. Finally, 
the undergraduate student, who consti- 
tutes the target audience for this book, is 
likely to be overwhelmed by the plethora 
of references to studies 

. Despite the aforementioned flaws, this 
is a book worthy of serious attention, It 
is a compendium of behavioral technol 
ogy, reflecting both the strengths and 
weaknesses of the current state of the art. 
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New York: Wiley, 1976. 336 pages, 
$21.95 cloth, $10.95 paper. 
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Patrick Slater, Explorations of Intraper- 
sonal space. The Measurment of Intra- 
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New York: Pergamon, 1976, 257 
pages. $19.95. 

Paul М. Sniderman. Personality and 
Democratic Politics, Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1975. 
367 pages, $13.75. 

Charles D. enn and Rogelio Diaz- 
Guerrero. Cross-Cultural Anxiety. New 
York: Halsted, 1976. 195 pages, 
$17.95. 

Norman Tallent. Psychological Report 
Writing. Englewood bh, NEL: 
Prentice-Hall, 1976. 
$12.95. 

Hans Toch. Men in Crisis. 

Aldine, 1975. 340 pages, $14.75. 

Leon Vannier. LaTypologie et ses Appli- 
cations Therapeautiques, Les Tempera- 
ments, Prototypes, et Metatypes. 
Paris: Doin Editeurs, 1976. 543 pages, 
price not given, 

Hans Wallach, On Perce; 
Quadrangle, 1976. 4 


262 pages, 


ion, New York: 
pages, $15.00. 
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Melvin L. Weiner, The Cognitive Uncon- 
scious, New York: International 
Psychological Press, 1975. 202 pages, 
$12.95. 

Bert Westerlundh. Aggression, Anxiety 
and Defense, University of Lund: SWK 
Gleerup, 1976. 192 pages. 

David R. Wheeler. Control Yourself. 
Chicago: Nelson-Hall, 1976. 180 
pages, $7.95. 

Burton L. White. The First Three Years 


of Life Englewood Cliffs, NJ. 
Prentice-Hall, 1975. 285 pages, 
$10.00. 

Joseph Wolpe. Theme and Variations, A 
Behavior Therapy Casebook. New 
York: Pergamon, 1976. 257 pages, 
$8.00 glexi; $12.00 hard. 


Lewis Yablonsky. Psychodrama, Resolv- 
ing Emotional Problems Through 
ey Ayal New York: Basic Books, 
1976. 293 pages, $10.95. 

Bengt Zachau-Christiansen & Euan M. 
Ross. Babies: Human Development 
During the First Year, New York: 
Wiley, 1975. 336 pages, $28.00. 


Present: Carl Zimet, presiding; Richard 
Dana, Anthony Davids, John E. Exner, 
Jr., Nelson Jones, Walter and Joan 
Klopfer, Max Reed, George Stricker, 
Irving Weiner, and five members. 


Minutes: 
The minutes of the March 1976 meet- 
ing were approved as presented. 


OLD BUSINESS 


Treasurer's Report (Stricker) 

The deficit has been reduced due to 
increased receipts although the dues in- 
crease is not reflected in this report. An 
anticipated postage hike and annual 
salary raises for the Administrative Assist- 
ant and Technical Editor will be offset by 
the increase in dues. 


Membership (Dana) 

A total of 40 new applications (2 
Fellows; 15 Members; 23 Associates) 
were approved for Society membership. 
Two new Committee appointments were 
approved by the Board. The 1976 mem- 
bership analysis indicates close to a 10% 
increase over the previous three years. 
The Board passed a motion recommend- 
ing a By-Laws change: That one SPA 
endorser be sufficient for Associate or 
Member applicants while two endorsers 
will continue to be required for Fellow 
applicants. 


Journal ( Klopfer) 

The number of manuscripts received is 
at a new high and the publication lag has 
been reduced to 8 months. The addition 
of 12 journal pages and more rapid 
editorial review of manuscripts has re- 
duced the lag. Two new consulting 
editors were appointed. There was discus- 
Sion of policy regarding monograph publi- 
cation on the basis of a request to the 
ditor for publication of a monograph. It 
as decided to investigate the feasibility 
f a split cost contract in this instance 
ind not to commit the journal to a yearly 
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monograph at this time, 


Nominations and Elections 

The offices of Western Representative 
and Treasurer are to be filled at the next 
election. Nelson Jones is the president- 
elect. The By-Law changes for new terms 
of office were approved overwhelmingly 
by the membership. President, Past Presi- 
dent, and President-Elect will have two 
year terms while the Treasurer and Secre- 
шу continue to have three year terms of 
office. 


NEW BUSINESS 
Midwinter Meeting / Weiner) 

The midwinter meeting will be held at 
the Harbor Island Travelodge, San Diego, 
CA on March 24-26, 1977. The Program 
Committee evaluated papers and sym- 
posia for the meeting and recommended 
eight papers and two symposia for the 14 
day program. In addition, there will be 
three one day workshops, three invited 
addresses, and one videotape case presen- 
tation. A local committee on arrange- 
ments will be appointed. 


Selection of a recipient for 
1977 Distinguished Person Award 

Carl Zimet has a list of past sugges- 
tions which will be circulated to the 
Board. Nominations will then be sent to 
Irving Weiner and the Board will vote on 
a recipient at a later date. 
Other 

There was a discussion of the appropri- 
ateness of an Ethics Committee for the 
Society. An Ad Hoc Committee was 
formed to consider this policy matter and 
report to the Board during the midwinter 
meeting. : 

The midwinter Board meeting is tenta- 
tively set for March 24, 5:30-7:30 p.m. at 
the Travelodge, San Diego. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Richard H. Dana, Secretary 
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THE IXth INTERNATIONAL RORSCHACH CONGRESS 


This Congress will be held in Fribourg, Switzerland from September Ist through 
September 4th, 1977. 


The basic theme is: 
The Rorschach Test in Light of Interhuman Relations 


While the basic theme of the Congress focuses on interpersonal relations, papers are 
invited concerning the spectrum of Rorschach topics. Major papers accepted for the 
program will be afforded 30 minutes for presentation, while minor papers will be 
allowed 10 to 12 minutes. Symposia suggestions are also encouraged. 


Registration fees for the Congress ate $60 for members of the International Rorschach 
Society, and $90 for nonmembers. Deadline for paper submissions is March 1, 1977. 


Further information, registration forms, and applications for membership in the 
International Rorschach Society may be obtained from: 
The Secretary 
International Rorschach Congress 
Verlag Hans Huber 
Langgassstrasse 76 
Bern 9, Switzerland 


Papers should be submitted directly to: 
Dr. A. Friedman 
Fischerweg 6 
CH — 2500 Biel, Switzerland 


Tohn Exner, at Rorschach Workshops is acting as an informal American liason to the 
Congress. He is currently investigating air charter rates to Switzerland (from both New 
York and San Francisco) and will provide more information about that in the лехі. 
issue of the Journal. He would be interested in hearing from people planning to attend 
the Congress. Write to him at: 
11 Beaver Drive 
Bayville, New York 11709 
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Could you use a projective test 
eliciting a rich variety of responses 
from. various layers of the person 
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ted reliability апа validity? Fo 
childreu as well as adults? 


The 
KAHN TEST 
OF SYMBOL 
ARRANGE- 

MENT 


uses simple plastic objects arranged 
Бу the examinee iu various sequen- 
ces according to several different 
sets’ of easily followed instructions. 
An’ excellent supplement. to the 
TAT and Rorschach, 


e 
Obtain information and/or order 

(complete set $50.00) Й 
from i- E 
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SPECIALISTS 
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